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Art.  I. — 1.  Childe  Harold* s  Pilgrimase.    Canto  the  Fburth.    By 
Lord  Byron.     8vo.    pp.  257.     Murray.     London,  1818. 

2.  Historuxd  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harolds 
containing  Dissertations  on  the  Ruins  of  Rome ;  and  an  Essay 
on^  Italian  Literature.  By  John  Hobhouse,  Esq.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  M.A.  an^  F.R.S.  8vo.  pp.584?.  Mur- 
ray.    London,  1818. 

1  HOSE  who  have  perused  our  former  examinations  of  Lord 
Byron's .  several  poems,  and  have  at  the  same  time  observed  the 
identity  of  character  and  principle  by  which  these  poems  are 
throughout  distinguished,  will  wonder  what  we  have  yet  to  say 
upon  this  exhausted  subject.  In  truth,  the  task  to  us  is  a  me- 
liuicholy  one ;  and  we  should  very  gladly  have  declined  a  recur- 
rence to  it,  if  we  did  not  think  that  not  only  literary  but  moral 
justice  imposed  upon  us  the  duty  of  doinff  that  which  other 
journals  have  left  undone,  Ifirom  what  motives  we  presume  not 
to  coigecture. 

We  ha've  now  the  poem  of  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  com- 
plete, with  its  four  cantos ;  but  complete  in  no  other  sense  than 
this,  that  the  bard  informs  us,  that  he  intends  not  to  prosecute 
the  theme  any  fuisther  under  this  denomination.  But  it  is  quite 
evident,  that  such  is  the  loose  texture  of  his  plan,  that  whenever 
the  whim  takes  him,  the  poet  may  add  to  the  poem  stanzas,  or 
cantos,  in  what  part  of  it  he  pleases.  His  design  has  no  limit 
but  the  geographical  extent  of  his  travels ;  ana  whatever  may- 
be the  quarter  of  the  globe  which  his  restless  spirit  may  still 
prompt  nim  to  visit,  opportunities  of  injuriously  comparing  the 
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society^  goyernment,  laws,  and  usages  of  onr  own  country/ witb 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  other  nations,  licensed  by 
Ignorance  or  superstition  to  give  a  freer  scope  to  the  natural 
appetites,  will  be  still  occurring.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to 
the  noble  author  to  admit,  that  in  this  fourth  canto  topics  of  a 
more  manly  nature,  and  something  less  of  whining  egotism  and 
disappointed  sensualism,  accompany  the  pilgrimage  of  him  he 
calls  the  Childe  than  were  observable  in  the  rormer  parts  of  this 
rambling  work.  The  characteristic  affectation,  however,  of  the 
sentimental  parts  of  the  poem  is  by  no  means  abandoned.  The 
heart  is  sick  amidst  all  that  administers  to  the  voluptuoasness  of 
the  imagination  and  to  the  pride  of  genius.  A  wrong  and  His- 
eaised  and  perverted  view  of  life,  its  substantial  felicities  and  its 
real  obligations;  an  unholy  and  presumptuous  consideration  of 
spiritual  objects,  the  purposes  oi  our  creation,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  futurity,  disparage  all  the  ^fts  of  beneficent  Nature  in 
the  composition  of  this  truly  poetical  mind,  and  turn  to  abuse 
and  disorder  the  means  of  rational  delight  and  virtuous  im- 
provement 

It  was  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the  following  observations 
which  occur  in  the  very  discreditable  performance  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  canto  by  way  of  preface. 

*^  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto,  there  will  be 
found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the  preceding,  and  that  little 
slightly,  if  at  all,  separated  from  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  per- 
son. The  fact  is,  that  I  had  become  weary  of  drawing  a  line  which 
every  one  seemed  determined  not  to  perceive :  like  the  Chinese  in 
Goldsmith's  '  Citizen  of  the  World/  whom  nobody  would  believe  to 
be  a  Chinese,  it  was  in  vain  that  I  asserted,  and  imagined,  that  I  had 
drawn  a  distinction  between  the  author  and  the  pilgrim;  and  thd 
very  anxiety  to  preserve  this  difference,  and  disappomtment  at  finding 
it  unavailing,  so  far  crushed  my  efibrts  in  the  composition,  thai. I 
deCermined  to  abandon  it  altogether — and  have  done  so."  (P.  vii,  viiL) 

Now  this  is  altogether  very  childish  and  very  ridiculous. 
To  preserve  the  line  of  distinctidii  clear  between  the  pilgrim 
and  the  poet  could  not  have  been  difiicult.  As  the  author 
has  claimed  for  himself  the  privilege  of  speaking  when  it  suited 
him  in  his  own  person^  what  could  have  been  more  easy  than  in 
his  proper  character  to  have  interwoven  a  running  commentary 
upon  the  sentiments  ascribed  to  the  hero  of  the  poem,  condemn- 
ing in  manly  strains  his  egotism,  his  pride,  his  impertinence,  hia 
selfishness,  his  sensuality,  and  sottish  infidelity?  And  what  are 
we  to  think  of  this  line  <^  distinction  asserted  to  be  so  anxiously  • 
maintained,  and  yet  in  fact  so  imperceptibly  marked  as  to'allow^ 
the  poet  still  to  carry  on  the  plan  and  preserve  the  name  of  the 
poem  in  this  concluding  part,  consistently  with  an  explicit  an- 
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Bouncement  of  hiinsdf  (thepoet)  as  speaking  his  own  mirid  in  his 
own  person  ?  Does  Lord  Byron  mean  to  say,  that  his  sentiments 
so  promulged  and  so  avowed  are  not  in  harmony  with  those 
which  the  pilgrim  is  supposed  to  utter  in  the  preceding  cantos  ? 
If  indeed  no  sach  harmony  existed,  where  was  the  propriety  of 
calling  this  last  publication  the  completion  of  the  poem — a  poem 
which  he  declares  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hobhouse  i^  <  the  most 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive  of  his  compositions/  now  dedicated 
to  that  gentleman  '*  in  its  concluded  state.'^  A  large  part  of  Lord 
Byron's  readers  may  be  very  silly,  but  it  must  be  a  small  part 
indeed  of  the  very  silliest  of  his  worshippers  who  can  digest  such 
absurdities  and  puerile  contradictions. 

^*  The  most  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  of  my  composi- 
tions ! "  It  may  be  so ;  but  God  forbid  it  should  so  remain — God 
forbid  that  Lord  Byron  should  have  no  better  account  to  give  of 
the  most  serious  hours  of  his  life, — of  the  gravest  employment  of 
the  faculties  by  which  he  has  been  distmgiiished,  tnan  that 
which  is  afibrded  in  these  lucubrations.  Poetry  does  not  neces- 
sarily demand  a  setious  and  thoughtful  purpose;  but  if  it  is 
miMle  the  vehicle  of  reflections,  and  principles,  and  propositions, 
which  concern  the  good  of  man,  his  eternal  beuig,  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  soul,  it  then  implicates  character,  and  integrity, 
and  doty,  as  materially  as  any  profession  or  undertaking  m 
which  a  man  oan  be  engaged.  Perish  poetry,  live  the  mofbl 
principle— the  virtuous  constitution  of  tne  soul !  May  genius 
rather  be  dumb  than  endanger  the  hopes  of  an  hereafter,  or  even 
disturb  the  righteous  dispositions  of  our  present  existence  I  Let 
Childe  Harold  have  his  pilgrimage  through  the  regions  of 
passion,  infidelity,  aftfl  debauchery ;  but  let  it  be  remembered, 
there  are  other  pilgrims  of  a  different  order,  whose  peace  he  has 
no  right  to  molest  by  scattering  doubts  and  temptations  in  their 
paths,  already  difHcuit  and  thorny  enough,  but  whieh,  if  left  to 
the  guidance  of  humble  faith  ana  authentic  teaching,  might  lead 
to  happiness,  and  holiness,  and  content ! 

The  honest  meaning  of  the  passage  we  have  above  quoted  can 
only  be  this — ^as  far  as  it  has  any  sense  or  semblance  of  sense : — 
"  Since,  reader,  you  have  been  resolved  to  confound  me,  Lord 
Byron  myself,  with  the  creature  of  my  fancy,  I  will  in  this  pre- 
sent canto,  ^hich  I  still  choose  to  call  a  continuation  of^the 
same  poem,  and  the  pilgrimage  of  this  child  of  imagination, 
prove  the  error  of  your  opinion  by  changing  the  llhira  person 
into  the  first;  and  thus  I  call  upon  you  to  acknowledge,  that 
however  perfect  the  identity  of  thought*' and  principle  maybe 
throughout  the  four  cantos,  my  pilgrim  and  myselr  cannot  be 
grammdticaily  the  same.'* — Lord  Byron,  who  has  se^u  himself 
only  in  the  glass  which  his  fancy  has  held  before  him,  may  forg^ 
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what  manner  of  man  he  was;  but  we,  who  have  had  him  coiw 
tinually  before  us  in  substance  and  reality,  recognize  the  same 
features  throughout. 

'<  One  of  these  men  is  genius  to  the  other. 
.     — __  Which  is  the  natural  man, 

And  which  the  spirit?  Who  decy^ers  them?** 

Com.  of  Err. 

The  proper  way  to  have  drawn  the  line  would  have  been  to 
have  done  it  practically  by  the  di^lay  of  a  different  sort  of  mind 
in  this  last  canto,  from  that  to  which  the  sentiments  in  the  three 
preceding  had  corresponded;  to  have  disavowed,  not  by  assertion 
simply,  but  by  the  cast  and  tone. of  feeling  and  affection,  all 
partnership  of  mind  with  that  godless  being,  that  grim  senti- 
mentalist, that  Repining  profligate,  whom,  equally  unfitted  for 
the  mellow  impressions  of  cla^ic  scenery  and  oi  Nature's  glo- 
ries, the  poet's  ima^nation  had  surrounded  in  vain  with  the 
creations  of  a  descriptive  pencil,  sometimes  dipped  in  die  very- 
colours  of  heaven.  We  sn«uld  indeed  have  rejoiced  to  have 
found  in  this  concluding  canto  an  expiation  of  the  faults 
and  mischiefs  of  the  former;  to  have  found  the  sentimental 
peace-breaker  discarded,  and  poeticiEil  justice  done  upon  him, 
by  finally  tracing  the  distinction  between  the  melancholy  of  a 
contemplative  enthusiast,  and  that  of  a  selfish  misanthropist,  at 
variance  with  man,  because  not  allowed  to  dispense  unhappiiiess 
and  to  enjoy  repose ;  and  not  less  so  "with  his  God,  on  account 
of  the  restraints  imposed  upon  his  capacities  of  carnal  delight. 
It  was  possible  for  him  certainly  to  have  brought  his  vagrant 
verse  to  a  legitimate  and  manly  conclusion  by  giving  it  this  moral 
scope.  As  the  matter  stands,  the  only  reparation  made  to  man- 
kind for  the  contagious  mischief  of  that  unsocial  sentimentalism, 
of  which  the  Chiloe  was  the  or^an  and  the  vehicle,  is  the  plain 
avowal  by  the  poet  himself,  in  his  proper  person,  of  a  conscience 
without  a  creea,  a  heart  without  discipline,  and  an  intellect  un- 
informed by  self-knowledge. 

With  an  author's  friendships  a  critic  can  have  nothing  to  do ; 
but  when  we  read  in  the  preface  to  this  volume  of  the  "  enlight- 
ened friendship"  which  this  author  maintains  with  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  his  fellow  traveller,  we  cannot  forbear  intimating  a  hope 
that,  to  entitle  itself  to  this  appellation  of  an  ^^  enlightened 
friendship,"  it  has  for  its  basis  feelings  and  opinions  very  different 
from  those  which  Lord  Byron  has  assumed  in  his  poetical  cha- 
racter, and  we  trust,  though  misjudgingly,  for  poetical  efiect. 
Nor,  indeed,  are  our  views  of  the  works,  in  general,  of  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  eq)ecially  of  his  Letters  from  Paris,  written  during 
the  last  reign  of  the  man  he  calls  the  Emperor  Napoleon,*  such 

•  See  British  Re?,  vol.  vii.  p.  498. 
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as  to  represent  him  to  our  imagination  as  a  person  more  than 
others  fiurnished  with  the  requisites  of  exalted  friendship.  An 
enlightened  friendship,  however,  may  possibly  be  not  well  under- 
stood by  us  who  are  plain  men,  and  who  may  not  distinctly 
comprehend  how  a  friendship '  may  be  grounded  between  two 
illuminated  persons  on  a  covenanted  contempt  for'  mere  decent 
men. and  women,  mere  English  maxims«  mere  homely  insti* 
tutions  in  church  and  state,  and  ordinary  life,  combined,  with  a 
strong  infusion  of  French  principles,  and  the  dogmas  of  the 
school  of  revolution  and  political  regeneration.  It  is  neverthe- 
less somewhat  mortifying  to  observe  the  air  of  complacent  sppe- 
riority  which  marks  the  mtercourse  of  these  privileged  persons. 
"  It  IS  not  for  minds  like  ours"  says  his  Loraship,  to  his  *  en- 
lightened' friend,  "  to  give  or  to  receive  flattery ;  yet  the  praises 
of  sincerity  have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  voice  of  frienaship.** 
There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  some  peculiar  unction  in  the 
intercourse  of  these  '  enlightened'  friends  above  our  experience 
or  conception:  Pollux  thus  shared  with  Castor  his  immortality; 
and  it  is  thus  that  these  men  of  spiritual  mould,  having  recipro- 
cally settled  the  claim  of  their  common  superiority,  obey  the 
attraction  of  a  sympathising  intelligence,  and  coalesce  at  an 
altitude  which  only  themselves  can  arrive  at. 

When  an  author  dedicates  his  book  to  his  friend,  whatever  he 
says  in  such  dedication  we  consider  rather  as  a  communication 
to  us,  the  public,  than  to  his  friend;  otherwise  why  was  not  the 
communication  made  through  a  private  channel  ?  We  are  teiapt' 
'ed,  therefore,,  to  comment  a  little  upon  the  following  passage : 

'*  Even  the  recurrence  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  anniversary  of 
the  most  unfortunate  d^  of  my  past  existence,  but  which  cannot 
poison  my  future  while  I  retain  the  resource  of  your  friendship,  and 
of  my  own  faculties,  will  henceforth  have  a  more  agreeable  recol- 
lection for  both,  inasmuch  as  it  will  remind  us  of  this  my  attempt  to 
thank  you  for  an  indefatigable  regard,  such  as  few  men  have  expe- 
rienced, and  no  one  could  experience  without  thinking  better  of  his 
species  and  of  himself."     (P.  v,  vi.) 

Theabovepassage  is  rendered  very  naysterious  by  its5M/)pressIon 
as  well  as  by  its  expression:  it  has  what  the  lawyers  call  both 
latent  and  patent  ambiguity.     In  one  respect  we  think  it  too 
modest;  for  how  are  we  to  understand  that  Mr.  Hobhouse's  . 
regard  for  the  author  has  been   ^  indefatigable,'  without  sup- 
posing a  conduct  to  have  been  pursued  calculated  to  exhaust  his 
patience — -a  supposition  utterly  inconsistent  with  *  an  enlightened  ^ 
friendship?      But  with  respect  to  the  general  sentiment,   wq. 
csumoUhelp  thinking,  that  his  Lordship  presumes  too  much 
upon  the  associations  in  f^ture  to  be  cpupled  with  the  event  of 
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the  completion  of  this  his  greatest  poetical  work.     We  ate  tax 
from,  thiiiking  that  the  general  merit  of  the  poem  is  sufficient  to 
redeem  its  own  delinquencies ;  and  therefore,  if  the  unfortunate 
day,  to  which  his  Lordship  directs  our  attention  so  emphatically^ 
has  been  rendered  so,  in  any  way,  by  his  Lordship's  own  faulty 
and  such  may  be  the  case  even  with  the  most  enlightened  amongst 
us,  there  will,  in  our  judgment,  be  no  surplus  merit  to  set  against 
liny  such  misfortune,  or  to  soothe  the  pain  accompanying  any 
sttch  reccdlection.     No  truly  ^enlightened  friend'  will  deem  it 
e&pedient  to  the  repose  or  consolation  of  Lord  Byron's  feelings, 
at  the  close  of  his  wayward  pilgrimage,  to  remind  him  of  me 
pil^mage  of  his  Chilae  Harola;  of  which  the  peculiarity  most 
distinguishing  and  affecting  is  this,  that  amidst  the  brightest 
testimonies  of  an  elegant  genius,  and  extensive  capacity,  no- 
thing is  done  through  the  miole  compass  of  the  work,  which  his 
Lordship  calls  ^^  the  most  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  of  his 
•  compositions,"  for  advancing  uie  knowledge  or  happiness  of 
)iuman  beings — ^for  elevating  reason,  or  £br  guiding  aifection. 
We  cannot,  however,  take  ^ave  of  this  delectable  specimen  of 
writing  and  sentiment,  which  Lord  B^ron  has  given  us  in  the 
form  of  an  epistolary  dedication  to  his  mend,  wimout  one  obser<- 
vation  more.     We  wish  our  readers  to  digest  the  following 
passage: 

''  It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Alfieri,  that  '  La  piaata  uomd 
nasce  piil  robusta  in  Italia  che  in  quafunque  altra  terra— -e  che  glistessi 
atroci  delitti  che  vi  si  comnfiettono  ne  sono  una  prova.'    Without 
subscribing  to  the  latter  part  of  his  pFoposition,  a  dangerous  doctrine, 
the  truth  of  which  jnay  be  disputed  on  better  grounds,  namely,  that 
the  Italians  are  in  no  respect  more  ferocious  than  their  neighbours, 
that  man  must  be  wilfuUy  blind,  or  ignorantly  heedless,  who  is  not 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  this  people;  or,  if  such  a 
wor^  be  admissible,  their  capabilities^  the  facility  df  their  acquisitions,  - 
the  rapidity  of  their  conceptions,  the  fire  of  their  genius,  their  sense 
of  beauty,  and  amidst  all  the  disadvantages  of  repeated  revolutrons, 
the   desolation  of  battles,  and  the   despair  of  ages,  their  still  un- 
quenched    *  longing  after  immortality,* — the  immortality  of  indei- 
pendence.     And  wnen  we  ourselves,  in  riding  round  the  walls  of 
Kome,  heard  the  simple  lament  of  the  labourers'  chorus,  '  Roma  ! 
Roma  I  Roma !  Roma  non  d  piil  come  era  prima,*  it  was  difficult  not 
to  contrast  this  melancholy  dirge  with  the  bacchanal  roar  of  the  songs 
of  exultation  still  yelled  from  the  London  taverns,  over  the  carnage  of 
Mont  St  Jean,  and  the  betrayal  of  Genoa,  of  Italy,  of  France,  and 
of  the  world,  by  meh  whose  conduct  you  yourself  have  exposed  in  m 
work  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  our  history.    For  me, 

•'  *  Non  movero  mai  corda 

•<  <  0?e  1«  tarba  di  sue  ciaoce  assorda.' 

**^  What  Italy  has  gaioed  by  the  late  transfer  of  nations,  it  wei^ 
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undesB  £br  Eng^ishmea  tx>  inquire,  till  it  becomes  ascertiuned  that 
Eogland  has  acquired  sometMng  more  than  a  permanent  army  and  a 
suspended  Habeas  Corpus;  it  is  enough  for  them  to  look  at  home. 
For  what  they  haye  done  abroad,  and  especially  in  the  South,  '  Verilj 
they  toiU  have  their  reward,*  and  at  no  very  distant  period."  (P,  xi— 
xiii.) 

Now  the  sentioients  which  occur  in  the  above  cited  passage 
are  decisive  marks  of  a  certain  character,  which,  taken  with  ail 
its  features,  may  be  said  to  have  had  ift  birth  in  modero  ocp> 
currences.  All  prominent  eras  have  been  marked  by  contem- 
porary peculiarities  in  the  moral  condition  of  society.  Courts 
such  as  those  of  Croesus,  or  Ptolemy,  or  Augustus,  or  Louis 
XIV.  have  generated  the  union  of  genius  with  flattery,  ele- 
gance with  debauchery:  the  political  struggles  and  incessant 
warfare  of  republican  Rome  provoked  enUiusiastic  courage^ 
patriotic  devotion,  and  the  immoderate  thirst  ofi>  freedom  an4 
dominion  :  the  rivalry  and  conflicts  of  the  Grecian  states  kept  the 
minds  of  men  in  a  sort  of  fever  of  emulation,  often  exalting 
diem  to  excellence,  and  often  precipitating  them  into  absurf 
ities:  th£  feudal  and  chivalrous  periods  qf  modern  Eprope  wer^ 
characterised  by  a  system  of  opinions  and  manners  wherein 
gallantry  and  ferocity  were  singularly  combined;  but  never. 
never  has  the  mind  of  man  been  so  bent  from  its  natural  ana 
ordinary  state  by  the  great  events  of  an^  era  as  by  those  of  thp 
present  dQ.y.  A  character  has  been  bred  out  of  the  French 
revolutioQ,  of  which  no  mora}ist  can  say  what  it  is,  or  by  any 
lines  or  toaches  of  discrimination  bnng  its  aspect  correctly 
before  us.  We  do  not  mean  the  simple  French  Jacobin,  that 
ferocious  compound  of  buffoonery,  murder,  and  atheism ;  we 
mean  the  Englishman  in  this  nineteenth  veentury,  in  the  fullest 
eqoym^it  of  liberty  and  law  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
civihzed  man,  so  tainted  and  estranged  by  ultra-marine  habits 
and  prejudices  as  to  be  tuiried  feide  irom  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  advantages  of  birth  and  nation ;  to  be  induced  to  regard 
the  settled  liberty  and  peaceful  arrangements  of  his  own  country 
through  the  meaium  only  of  libellous  misr^resentation ;  and  to 
be  disposed  to  try  the  strength  and  purity  of  its  institutions  by 
the  gauge  of  its  bitterest  enemies.  In  the  sort  of  man  we  mean^ 
the  ground  of  the  character  may  still  be  British  p  something  df 
inherited  bravery  and  generosity  may  still  ding  to  his  sentiments^ 
and  denote  his  origin,  as  in  the  court  of^the  Egyptian  QUeeA 
something  Roman  stiU  hung  about  Mark  Andiony,  which 

bore  his  back  above 

The  elemei^t  he  lived  in. 

But  these  vestiffes  of  nationality  contribute  to  form  the  pecu- 
liarity of  die  templex  ^aractepr  we  are  describii^ ;  for  with  thes« 
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ate  found  in  a  union  the  most  nnnatnral  and  contradictory  the 
false  philosophy  of  the  continental  schools,  with  all  its  antisocial 
and  aisorganising  principles,  a  creed,  if  creed  it  can  be  called, 
subversive  of  all  established  discipline,  and  consisting  in  the 
dogmatic  denial  of  what  has  never  been  examined;  a  contempt 
of  all  rules  of  social  or  civil  obligation ;  a  conceited  and  coarse 
disregard  of  authorities  civil  and  religious;  and  a  spirit  oat  of 
harmony  with  the  peace  and  order  ot  the  moral  world.  With 
die  man  we  are  describing,  the  prisoner  at  St.  Helena  is  the 
eternal  theme  of  lamentation;  Venice,  Genoa,  and  all  those 
states,  where  lust  and  murder,  and  state  oppression,  have  pre- 
vailed in  their  most  odious  and  cowardly  forms,  and  which  have 
justly  forfdked  their  power  and  independent  existence,  provoke 
his  tenderest  commiseration  and  sympathy ;  and  why  ?  -  Is  it 
because  the  interests  of  civil  liberty  have  been  injured  by  the 
downfall  of  Bonaparte,  or  by  the  annexation  of  Venice  and  Genoa 
to  the  greater  states  ?  or,  on  the  other  han^,  can  it  be  because 
he  is  friendly  to  despotism?  These  considerations  have  truly 
nothing  to  do  with  the  feeling :  can  it  be  then  that  Britain  and 
its  prosperity  are,  abstractedly  speaking,  objects  from  which  he 
turns  with  aversion  ?  Not  so  in  an  absolute  and  independent 
sense ;  this  is  not  at  the  bottom  of  his  repinings  at  the  victory 
of  Waterloo ;  but  it  is  because  that  victory,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
tyrant,  and  the  new  political  arrangements  of  power  over  the 
sur&ce  of  the  western  world,  have  bridled  the  fury  of  revolution- 
ary storms,  fenced  out  the  return  of  democratic  aespotism,  fast- 
ened the  foundations  of  legitimate  authority  by  the  revival  of 
its  ancient  and  necessary  securities,  and,  to  sum  up  the  whole, 
have  saved  us  from  the  hands  ot  enlightened  men.  This  is  not 
an  exaggerated  pictuft  of  the  new  English  character,  which  has 
been  forfaied  from  the  slime  and  settlings  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, mixed  perhaps  with  some  native  clay,  and  the  purer  basis 
of  our  indigenous  qualities.  This  sort  of  man  may  be  more 
easily  known  than  described.  There  are  certain  infallible  marks 
by  which  he  may  be  distinguished; — by  his  gi*eat  tenderness  for 
the  suffering  poor ;  under  which  description  he  includes  all  the 
various  orders  of  interesting  outcast4,-vagrant,  mendicant,  and 
predatory ; — by  his  denunciation  of  their  oppressors ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  rich  universally,  and  especially  to  those  in  place  and 
power ; — by  his  anxious  promotion  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  by 
which  is^  implied  the  right  of  assaulting  with  contempt  ana 
ridicule  the  conscientious  belief  of  others,  apd  generally  all 
creeds  and  religious  establishments ;— by  his  gallantry  towards 
the  female  sex;  oy  which  is  indicated  that  general  principle  of 
admiration  which  claims  an  exemption  from  ties,  and  borrows  the 
colours  of  an  exaggerated  description  to  hide  its  true  complex* 
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i^n; — by  a  liberality  which  is  intblerant  towards  whatever  is 
tried,  approved,  and  ordained,  but  full  of  courtesy  towards  every 
tenet,  proposition,  and  theory  that  tends  to  loosen  the  secret 
holds  of  opinion,  and  the  foundations  en  necessary  authority;-— 
lastly,  by  a  charity  which  pardons  every  crime,  except  that  of 
holding  preferment,  exercismg  office,  maintaining  oraer,  prac- 
tising aevotion,  advocating  decorum,  and  suppressmg  tumult 

Who  would  notlaugh  if  such  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 

As  we  have  before  intimated,  the  whole  of  this  dedication  we 
consider  as  addressed  to  us  the  public,  and  as  designed  for  our 
information  and  instruction ;  just  as  an  introductory  dialogue  on 
the  stage  lets  the  audience  into  the  story,  by  a  formal  narra- 
tion of  transactions  to  one  who,  unless  he  had  performed  them  in 
his  sleep,  inust  have  known  them  better  than  the  narrator. 
Thus  liord  Byron  tells  Mr.  Hobhouse,  "  for  the  whole  of  the 
notes,  I  am  indebted  to  yourself;  and  these  were  necessarily 
limited  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text."  But,  as  Mr.  Hobhouse 
could  not  need  this  information,  perhaps,  if  he  values  himself 
upon  these  notes,  he  might  have  been  better  pleased  if  th^  com- 
munication to  the  public  nad  been  more  direct ;  since  dedications 
or  pre&ces  to  poems  have  but  few  readers.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  of  the  smallest  importance  to  Mr.  Hobhouse's  literary 
reputation  to  be  known  to  tne  world  as  the  author  of  these  notes. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  been  correctly  in- 
formed that  his  own  notes  have  been  limited  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  text.  The  note  on  the  nature  of  Petrarch's  passion  for 
Laura  could  not  be  wanted  to  illustrate  the  stanzas  of  Lord 
Byrouy  wherein  a  general  notice  is  taken  of  those  celebrated 
persons ;  of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  which  note,  indeed,  we 
greatly  complain. 

Another  piece  of  information  which  this  epistle  dedicatory 
gives  to  Mr.  Hbbhouse,  as  to  what  he,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  had  been 
doing,  appears  to  us  to  be  equally  incorrect.  "  By  men,''  says 
his  Lordship,  "  whose  conduct  you  yourself  have  exposed  in  a 
work  worthy  of  the  better  days  of  our  history."  Now  we  believe 
that  it  would  greatly  puzzle  Lord  Byron,  were  he  to  be  required 
to  saV)  upon  nis  own  principles  of  estimating  public  happiness, 
to  what  period  he  assigns  these  "  better  days  of  our  history." 
Are  we  to  look  to  our  Plantagenets,  our  Tudors,  or  our 
Stuarts,  for  the^e  halcyon  times  ?  Would  he  wish  the  Norman 
era  revived?  or  is  he  one  of  those  sharp-sighted  explorers 'of  our 
records  that  have  discovered  in  the  Saxon  institutions  the  per- 
fect forms  of  liberty  and  law  ?  In  truth  the  phrase  is  pickea  up 
from  among  the  dross  and, refuse  of  Jacobin  patriotism,  and 
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deserves  no  better  appellation  than  the  cant  of  discontentedness« 
The  best  days  of  our  history  will  be  those  in  which  the  senti- 
ments breathed  by  the  pilgrim  of  our  poet  are  least  like  the  sen- 
timents of  English  men  and  women ;  in  which  the  infection  of 
French  revolutionary  principles  shall  have  given  way  to  the 
healing  influences  of  manly  liberty,  and  Christian  principles  of 
respect  for  authority  and  law; — in  which,  in  short,  the  **  Letters 
on  the  last  reign  of  Napoleon,"  the  work  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  to 
which  we  presume  Lord  Byron  advj&rts  as  worthy  of  our  "  better 
days,"  shall  tend  only  to  inspire  a  more  decided  detestation  of 
the  name  which  it  honours,  and  a  more  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  victory  which  it  calumniates,  by  the  very  specimen  which 
the  work  exhibits  in  its  own  character  of  the  deteriorating  effects 
pf  what  is  called  political  illumination. 

We  have  now  done  with  this  drivelling  episde  dedicatory;  and 
shall  proceed  to  the  poem  itself,  in  which  we  find  the  author 
throughout  in  the  same  sour  state  of  dissatisfaction  with  life  and 
its  civil  and  social  arrangements,  overcharged  as  usual  with 
^otism,  and  an  angry  sense  of  personal  ill-treatment,  not  indeed 
without  occasional  glances  of  elegant  ill-humour  at  himsell^  for 
which  last  peculiatrity  we  are  disposed  to  give  him  fiiU  credit. 
When  we  are  angry  with  the  world,  it  is  but  fair  to  consider 
whether  the  world  nas  not  cause  to  be  angry  with  us  ;  or  at  least 
it  is  but  modest  and  reasonable  to  compare  our  own  case  with 
that  large  and  interesting  number  of  holy,  wise,  and  self-devoted 
benefactors  of  their  species  whose  labours  have  been  requited 
with  neglect  and  ingratitude.  We  pretend  not  to  know  what 
secret  vexations  may  disturb  this  young  nobleman's  quiet ;  but 
as  far  as  all  appearances  indicate,  of  this  worki's  gratifications 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  plenary  share ;  all  beyond  this,  so  it  is 
ordained,  must  depend  upon  ourselves  through  Him^  and  by 
Him,  from  whom  is  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  and  the  moral,  if  we  can  talk  of  the 
moral  of  this  poem  (we  are  speaking  of  the  whole  m>em\  we  find 
many  and  great  inconsistences.  I'he  author  and  the  hero,  or 
to  use  apter  terms,  the  master  and  man,  are  perpetually  jostling 
and  crossing  one  another;  so  that  we  can  scarcely  tell  which  i$ 
foremost,  or  from  whose  mouth  any  of  the  misanthropical,  or 
sensual,  or  despondii^g  aphorisms  proceed  with  which  the  poem 
abounds,  or  what  creait  is  meant  to  be  attached  to  them,  or 
whether  they  are  proposed  as  rhapsodies  or  reasonings;  as  the 
dreams  of  a  disordered  imagination,  or  as  the  oracles  of  inspired 
intelligence.  In  the  175th  stanza  we  are  informed  that  'Uhe 
pilgrim's  shrine  is  won."  And  here  for  the  first  time  we  learn . 
that  the  Childe  had  a  hjoly  purpose  in  view,  but  we  are  left  t9 
conjecture  what  might  be  the  jBublime  cousummation  into  which 
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his  wffvering  fiuth  thus  ultoBately  settled ;  whether  Jupiter  or 
JehoYah,  the  crescent  or  the  cross,  was  finally  to  decide  his  dii» 
bioas  belief^  and  attest  his  vagrant  devotion.  It  is  here  idsa 
diat  we  find  it  clearly  ascertained  that  the  poet  and  the  pi^im 
are  distinct  persons;  for  in  this  same  stanza  the  pious  pilgrim  it 
dismissed  to  his  shrine,  whither  Lord  Byron  does  not  care  to 
fallow,  and  therefore  just  at  this  point  of  his  journley  he  saysy 

**  And  he  and  I  must  part — so  let  it  be— 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done.". 

Before  the  parting  is  complete,  however,  the  pilgrim  is  detained 
a  moment  from  his  orisons  to  look  again  with  the  poet  at  the  sea, 
which  calls  back  the  recollections  of  youth ;  and  then,  after  ad- 
verting to  certain  "  sufferings  and  tears"  by  which  the  past  scenes 
have  been  accompanied,  their  great  consolation  and  reward  is 
most  morally  and  edifyingly  noticed  in  the  following  lines : 

*^  That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden'd  by  the  sun, 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  dear." 

These  pure  delights  of  Lord  Byron  and  his  pilgrim,  so  puipe 
that  man  and  his  corruption  must  stand  aloof,  naturally  put  us 
upon  the  inquiry  who  these  gentle  beings  may  be  that  thus  forbid 
the  pro&ne  approach  of  man  to  disturb  the  sanctity  of  their 
solitude.  Doubdess  they  inust  be  persons  deriving  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  delight  from  an  awful  sense  of  that  inemble  greatness 
wJiich  sits  invisibly  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  these  testimonies 
of  its  ofnmpotence;  doubtless  their  minds  must  be,  beyond  those 
of  c^er  mortals,  pious,  humble,  adoring,  and  innocent,  with 
tastes  exalted  by  the  highest  contemplations,  faculties  enlarged 
by  die  most  invigorating  etcercises,  and  s^isibilides  refined  by 
the  purest  pleasures;  but,  alas !  if  we  look  back  at  the  account 
which  the  best  authority  gives  us  of  the  pilgrim,  nothing  can  be 
less  descriptive  than  these  surmises  of  his  real  character.  He  is 
by  the  poet  described  as  a  joyless  being,  "  excluded,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  from  the  participation  of  those 
beauties  of  society  which  enamel  and  adorn  the  wise  and  the  vir«* 
tuous;"  to  whom  the  things  around  him  present  no  interest; 
whose  spirits  droop  under  a  neardess  lassitude,  which  no  scenery 
can  enliven,  no  variety  refresh^  beyond  cure  and  beyond  com* 
fort;  to  whom  "  hope  never  comes — that  comes  to  alf;"  a  man 
of  tired  sensuality,  disappointed  ambition,  and  irritated  pas^ 
sions;  not  sad,  as  noble  natures  are  sometimes  made  by  defeated 
expectations  of  correspondent  benevolence  in  others,  but  only 
sad  because  forbidden  pleasure  has  been  found  short  and  illusory, 
because  vice  has  ifailea  to  keep  her  promises,  because  the  dregs 
ol  exhausted  passion  have  been  found  to  be  barren  of  delight, 
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and  lastly^  and  principally,  because  the  soul,  diverted  from  God, 
.  turns  in  vain  to  itself  for  resource ;  nor  finds,  in  the  compass  of 
creation,  companionship  or  joy.  If  vice  does  truly  dig,  as  we 
think  she  does,  and  Lord  Byron  says  she  does,  "  her  own  volup- 
tuous^  tomb,"  it  was  not  for  the  Childe,  at  least,  to  stand  upon  the 
edge  of  that  dark  receptacle,  amidst  the  ghosts  of  his  departed 
pleasures,  and  contemplate  the  glories  of  the  blessed  sun,  as  he 
rises  from  ^^  his  chambers  of  the  east,"  and  glistens  in  the  green 
valley  or  the  glassy  lake;  or  when,  from  his  dwellings  in  the  south, 
he  lights  up  the  distant  hills  with  blue  etherial  lustre,  and  fills 
the  landscape  with  life,  and  beauty,  and  discourse.  From  minds 
ttckening  under  this  sense  of  satiety,  no  sentiments  would  natu- 
rally sprmgiu  unison  with  the  surrounding  magnificence;  there 
could  be  no  echo  in  such  a  bosom  to  the  song  of  Nature :  and 
how  it  occurred  to  the  poet  under  the  notion  or  name  of  pilgrim, 
with  his  ^^  Sandal  shoon  and  scallop  shell,"  (Cant.  iv.  last  stanza,) 
or  of  a  candidate  for  the  oiiice  and  renown  of  chivalry  (for  such 
was  the  sense  in  old  times  of  the  term  Childe)  to  present  us  with 
a  coarse  libertine  attached  to  the  person  of  the  poet,  as  a  shade 
to  the  substance,  angry  with  nature  and  life  and  man  and 
woman,  because  not  permitted  without  interruption  to  monopo- 
lise, abuse,  betray,  and  enjoy; — how,  we  say,  it  occurred  to 
him  to  make  such  a  person  the  recipient  and  medium  of  the 
imagery,  sentiments,  and  impressions,  ofiering  themselves  in  a 
lour  through  the  most  interesting  and  affecting  parts  of  the  crea-» 
tion,  we  have  great^diflSculty  in  comprehending. 

What  we  have  said  above  is  the  continuation  of  our  old  quar- 
rel with  the  Childe,  with  whose  fretful  profligacy  we  are  out  of 
all  patience.  And  as  far  as  Lord  Byron  has  identified  his  own 
principles  and  tastes  with  those  of  Ins  imaginary  companion,  so 
far  has  he  declared  his  own  unfitness  to  promote  or  participate 
in  human  happiness^    In  a  strain  of  poetic  fervour  he  exclaims, 

"  Oh !  that  the  desert  was  my  dwelling  place."    (Stanza  177.) 

Arid  if  flU  the  sentiments  promulged  in  this  poem  were  deli- 
berately his  own,  one  would  be  apt  to  wish  for  the  speedy  grati- 
fication of  this  his  anxious  desire  of  solitude.  As  we  pass  along, 
we  cannot  help  recollecting  the  different  feelings  with  which  we 
read  the  beautiful  passage  in  Cowper's  Task,  beginning  with  a 
line  too  similar  to  that  which  is  above  quoted  from  this  last 
canto  of  the  Childe  Harold,  not  to  have  been  the  model  of 
Lord  Byron's  verse : 

"  Oh !  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness.** 

And  again  how  differently  affected  were  our  minds  in  perusing, 
some  few  years  ago,  that  touching  and  tender  and  edifying  epistle 
of  poor  Kirke  Wnite,  where,  after  describing  a  scene  of  profligacy 
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and  misery  at  which  he  had  been  present,  he  thus  condudes: 
**  I  then  grew  out  of  humour  with  the  world,  because  it  was  so 
unfeeling  and  so  miserable,  and  because  there  was  no  cure  for  its 
miseries;  and  I  wished /or  a  lodging  in  the  wildemes^^  whare  I 
might  hear  no  more  of  wrongs,  affliction,  or  .vice ;  but,  after  all  , 
my  speculations,  I  found  there  was  a  reason  for  these  things  in 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  for  those  who  sought  it  there, 
there  was  a  cure." 

The  most  important  part  of  a  poem  like  this,  is  doubtless  the 
sentimental  part.  The  descriptive  part  is  its  dress,  and  this  may 
satisfy  superficial  tastes.  But  those  who  look  for  profounds* 
pleasure  decide  by  severer  tests.  They  feel  that  the  value  of 
poetry,  and  the  pledge  of  its.  immortality,  consist  in  its  tone  of 
thought,  and  in  the  spirit  of  its  expression ;  in  that  deep-stinring 
impmse  which  is  felt  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart;  that  here  its 
power,  its  virtue,  its  vitally  resides :  that  it  is  the  part  in  which 
it  is  most  emphatically  and  spiritually  efficacious  for  good  or  for 
bad;  and  that  if  poetrv  fail  in  this  part  of  its  office  and  charac- 
ter, the  defect  is  pimished  by  the  retributive  hand  of  time,  which 
sweeps  it  into  the  limbo  of  oblivion  with  other  vanities,  that,  aiter 
their  day  of  mischief  and  delusion,  retire  to  make  way  for  their 
successors.  Lord  Byron's  poetry  in  the  descriptive  part  is  ad- 
mirable; it  fails  in  the  sentimental  altogether.  In  this  his 
Sreatest  work  there  is  no  consistent  line  of  thought;  the  poem^ 
as  no  argument,  no  purpose,  no  principle,  neither  harmony  of 
character,  nor  identity  of  plan;  an  ill-assorted  variety  of  vague 
impressions  are  made  upon  the  hearer,  having  ojpXy  a  common 
character  of  discontent  to  uuite  them,  and  reconciled  only  in  their 
equal  distance  from  truth  and  utility. 

Like  all- poets,  he  thinks  fit  to  be  much  enamoured  of  solitude; 
and  in  all  tnat  relates  to  the  scenery  of  romantic  quiet,  he  has  few 
equals,  and  no  superiors.  But  his  sentiments  have  neither  the 
interest  of  virtue,  nor  the  tenderness  of  sensibility,  nor  the  force 
of  fidelity.  His  notion  of  the  excellence  of  retirement  is  this, 
that  it  enables  us  to  steal  from  ourselves.  Now  this  seems  much 
rajlher  the  effect  of  mingling  with  life,  in  its  thickest  resorts, 
than  of  the  lonely  leisure  of  the  grove  or  forest.  We  can, 
indeed,  understand  that 

**  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  in  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar."     (Stanza  clxxviii.) 

But  this  pleasure,  and  this  raptiire,  and  this  society,  come  not 
from  dissipation  of  thought,  or  separation  from  ourselves,  but 
from  a  more  intimate  communication. with  God. through  his 
works, — from  a  holy  satisfaction  of  soul  in  the  contemplation  of 
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ourselvesy  as  his  creatures^  and  the  objects  of  his  care ;  from  the 
mingled  sense  of  dependence,  privilege,  obligation,  love,  and  de- 
light^ which  fills  th(^  bosom  ojTa  real  Christian,  while  he  feds  his 
matidn  and  resemblance,  however  carnally  disfigured,  to  the 
dread  Sovereign  of  all  he  surveys.  The  account  which  Lord 
Byr6n  fives  in  his  32d  stanza  of  the  advantages  of  solitude, 
has  notning  of  the  colouring  or  information  of  experience — still 
less  of  the  divine  mood  and  mystery  of  melancholy.  It  is  what 
a  man  might  write,  who  could  not  endure  his  own  company  for 
an  hour.  It  is  the  mere  cant  and  common-place  of  song  and 
sentiment.  The  calm  languor  of  ^'  sauntering  hours''  hath  not, 
as  he  telb  us  it  hatb,  **  its  morality :"  nothing  hath  less  of 
*•  moraliiyi"  and  nothing  less  **  teaches  us  how  to  die."  Nor 
is  it  true  that  this  solitude  ^  hath  no  flatterers :"  unless  the 
htert   is  humble,   and   the  thoughts  devout,  it  hath  one  the 

Seatest  of  all  flatterers — b.  man's  self.  Nothing  is  more  easy 
on  for  a  worldly  and  vain  person,  sick  of  the  things  around 
him^  because  he  nas  not  known  how  to  use  them,  and  sick 
of  others,  because  he  has  made  others  sick  of  him,  to  get  into 
a  corner^  and  regale  himself  with  the  perfumes  of  his  own  self- 
idoiatry.  But  such  a  man,  in  such  a  situation,  will  neither 
feel  his  mortality,  nor  learn  how  to  die,  nor  arrive  at  a  know- 
ledge of  himself,  nor  in  any  degree  become  wiser  and  better.  It 
is  only  the  religious  man  who  can  improve  solitude,  or  honestly 
•ay  he  loves  to  be  much  alone. 

If  we  suppose  it  not  written  for  poetic  efiect,  but  to  be  really 
representative  of  the  state  of  Lord  Byron's  mind,  it  is  actually 
distressing  to  read  the  following  stanzas : 

"  I've  taught  me  other  tongues-^and  in  strange  eyes 

Have  made  me  not  a  stranger ;  to  the  mind 

'Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise ; 

Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  nnd 

A  country  with — ay,  or  without  mankind ; 

Yet  was  I  bom  where  men  are  proud  to  be, 

Not  without  cause ;  and  should  I  leave  behind 

The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free, 
And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea, 

*' 'Perhaps  I  loved  it  well :  and  should  I  lay 

My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine. 

My  spirit  shall  resume  it — if  w^  may 

Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.    I  twine 

My  hopes  of  being  remeitiber'd  in  my  line 

With  my  land's  language :  if  too  fond  mid  far 

These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline^'— 

If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are, 
Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  Oblivion  bar 
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*^  My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the- dead  ' 

Are  h'opour*d  by  the  nations — tet  it  be— 

And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loflior  head  1 

And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me— <• 

*  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he.' 

Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 

The  thorns  which  I  have  reap'd  are  of  the  tree' 

I  planted, — they  have  torn  me, — and  I  blepd : 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from  such  a  seed/' 

(P.  7,  8.) 

Now  why  is  all  this?  Why  cannot  his  Lordsihip  livd'in  peace 
Among  us?  What  have  we  done  to  forfeit  our  title  to  the  benefit 
of  his  talents,  properly  directed  ?  Almost  all  that  life  has  to  besteir 
were  his  in  "  this  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free/'.  Pro- 
vidence, or  if  he  like  the  Roman  goddess  better,  Fortune  had 
accumulated  favour  and  felicity  upon  his  head ;  in  ancient  Athens^ 
the  frequent  theme  of  his  admiration,  an  equal  elevation  might 
have  subjected  him  to  banishment  out  of  pure  envy  of  his  pros- 
perity. Whom  has  he  then  to  blame  for  his  present  absence  from 
home,  and  for  the  evils  which  appear  to  surround  him?  If  they 
are  of  his  own  creation,  as  he  seems  to  intimate,  we  must  confess 
we  do  not  regard  them  as  a  fit  subject  for  poetical  display.  It  is 
really  the  first  time  we  have  found  a  writer  making  a  picturesque 
use  of  his'own  faults,  covering  them  with  the  manUe  of  the  muse, 
or  transforming  them  into  decorations  by  the  magical  toRch  of 
his  genius.  To  speak  plainly,  it  does  reaUy  appeal*  to  us  that  the 
great  and  dangerous  fault  oi  this  whole  poem  of  Childe -Harold 
is  that  very  ddusive  medium  through  whieh  inan,  his  necessities^ 
bis  interests,  and  his  duties,  are  presented  to  man;  the  false  sen* 
timent  which  runs  in  a  vein  of  egotism  through  the  whole  com- 
position; and  a  sort  of  epiqurean  despondency  and  heartless 
gloom,  which  discolours  the  pathos  of  the  finest  passages. 

But  what  are  the  terihs  upon  which.  Lord  Byron  will  be  con- 
tent to  sojourn  in  his  native  country?  If  we  were  of  power  and 
authority  to  capitulate  with  him,  it  snoukl  be  upon  the  conditions 
of  his  giving  to  man  at  least  a  fair  account  of  the  rank,  and 
influence,  and  patrimony,  and  edncation,  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  his  country.  If  we  are  really,  in  his  judraient, 
"  the  inviolate  island  oi  the  sage  and  free,"  surely  we  ^efterve 
his  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  preserve  us  so.  whst  is  there 
to  expatriate  an  Englishman  of  principle,  however  mistaking  may 
be  his  views  of  his  country's  interest?  If  he  come  imiong  us  to 
inreigh  against  government,  or  reform  abuses,  or  restore  ns  to 
our  SoKon  estate,  or  procure  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country,  the  right  of  suffrage,  let  him  do  it  all  with  an 
English  mind  ;  there  is  nmch  less  to  fear  from  Englij*  prejudice^ 
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than  from  foreign  illumination ;  let  him  come  to  domesticate 
with  us  in  a  state  and  disposition  of  mind  amenable  to  all  those 
rules,  restraints,  and  proprieties,  which,  while  they  seem  to 
diminish,  do  really  double  the  resources  of  substantial  pleasure, 
and  which  refine  by  controuling  our  enjoyments.  If  we  are 
to  understand  from  tne  tenth  stanza,  that  the  poet,  when  speak- 
ing in  the  first  person,  means  himself,  he  appears  to  be  in  a 
situation  of  the  most  melancholy  kind, — torn  by  thorns  of  his 
own  planting:  under  such  circumstances,  then,  what  ought  to 
be  his  reflections?  Surely,  that  if  the  course  which  he  has 
hitherto  been  pursning  has  had  the  natural  effect  of  making 
him  bleed,  and  suffer  anguish,  the  honour  of  his  intellect  is 
concerned  in  his  turning  out  of  this  thorny  road,  and  making 
a  manly  effort  to  follow  afier  ^at  Guide  which  has  conducted 
so  many  into  the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  the  paths  of  peace. 
The  pride  of  his  understanding  will  receive  no  hiuniliation  by  a 
change  thus  brought  about  by  nis  own  experience. 

There  is  but  one  effectual  cure  for  human  sorrow,  reaching 
&om  its  orimn  to  its  consequences.  But  as  far  as  the  internal 
evidence  of  tne  canto  before  us  goes,  we  perceive  no  approach 
to  that  panacea.  That  which  has  caused  us  the  most  pain  in  the 
perusal  of  Lord  Byron's  productions  has  been  the  profane  levity 
with  which  subjects  and  names,  the  most  solemn  and  adorable, 
have  been  generally  treated,  and  we  lament  to  say  that  the  per- 
nicious habit  discovers  itself  but  too  apparently  in  this  last  canto 
of  his  poepi.     Of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  he  thus  speaks: 

<<  Shrine  of  all  saints,  and  temple  of  all  gods, 
Ftom  Jove  to  Jesus—" 

In  another  stanza,  wherein  the  death  of  the  Princess  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  is  deplored,  he  has  this  expression : 

"  Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem'd 
Like  stars  to  shepherds'  eyes. — " 

There  occur  other  passages  which  to  our  minds  are  extremely 
irreverent  and  shocking,  and  the  more  so  as  they  appear  to  be 
quite  wanton  and  gratuitous;  as  in  the  92d  and  155tn  stanzas, 
where  the  allusions  impart  neither  vigour  nor  splendor  to  the 
verse.  Perhaps  his  Lordship  may  think  that  the  accusing  spirit 
and  recording  an^l  will  help  us  through  difficulties  of  this  kind 
by  and  bye,  as  in  the  case  of  Uncle  Toby.  For  our  parts,  we 
cannot  bring  oursdves  steadily  to  contemplate  the  issue  of  the 
hazardous  experiment.  We  have  never  been  able  thoroughly  to 
conceive  the  extent  of  that  hardihood  which,  with  nothing  more 
than  the  mere  frightful  possibility  of  there  being  a  God  and  a 
day  of  account,  can  brave  the  risk  of  Omnipotent  displeasure. 

We  have  another  charge  to  make  against  Lord  Byron,  although 
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we  are  very  ready  to  allow  that' there  ijs  less  ground  for  it  in  the 
preBent  canto  of  this  poem  than  in  most  of  his  other  productionsk 
We  allude  to  the  licentious  imagery  too  frequently  employed  by 
him  when  the  attractions  of  the  other  sex  are  the  subject  of  his 
descriptive  energy.    We  enter  our  protest  against  it  in  behalf  of 
the  sex,  themselves.    They  are  candidates  for  hifj^er  praise  dian 
that  which  confines  itself  to  their  personal  charms.     There  is  a 
touch  of  Orientalism,  something  Mohammedan,  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  female  excellence  throu^out  all  Lord  Byron's  poems ; 
and  if  in  this  poem  we  find  in  admtion  a  colouring  of  Italian  gal*- 
lantry,  the  case  is  not  much  improved.    We  thinx  it  is  much  too 
evident  that  the  poet  Has  borrowed  his  ideas  ^about  women  from 
countries  where  they  are  considered  as  the  instruments  of  sensual 
gratification,  and  not  as  the  equal  partners  of  our  comforts,  our 
converse  and  our  cares.     His  verses  seem  to  take  no  view  or 
cognizance  of  them  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  capacity  and 
character.     He  is  blibd  to  their  real  value.     He  sees  but  a  part 
of  their  desj^ination.    His  travelled  judgment  of  them  has  given 
him  a  prejudiced  apprehension  of  their  worth  and  dignity  in  the 
commerce  of  life.   He  has  been  used  to  see  them,  in  the  countries 
he  has  visited,  considered  as  the  merchandise  of  setisual  luxury, 
or  as  the  sport  of  unprincipled  desire ;  abridged  of  those  rights  of 
birth  and  nature  which  have  constituted. them  the  lawful  sharers, 
and  sweetners,  find  refiners  of  our  fortunes,  our  felicities,  and  our 
virtues.     It  is  apparent  from  every  record  of  the  human  race, 
that  the  influence  of  the  sex  is  always  in  exact  propoation  to  the 
honour  in  which  their  chastity  is  held  among  men.    The  warm 
and  impassioned  strains  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  as  they  import 
no  respect  for  women,  so  no  woman  that  merits  respect  can 
peruse  them  with  pleasure,  unless  she  is  herself  without  discern-' 
ment.   We  have,  indeed,  never  failed  to  notice  the  want  of  purity 
and  delicacy  in  most  of  the  passages  of  Lord  Bj^rou's  poetry  which 
have  the  charms  of  woman,  or  tne  feelings  which  they  excite,  for 
their  subject.     For  the  shape  his  sentiments  assume  on  this  head 
in  the  preceding  cantos,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  16th  article 
in  the  third  volume  of  this  journal,  and  the  first  article  in  volume 
the  ninth ;  and  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  the  perusal  of 
those  articles,  in  conjunction  with  the  present,  as  forming  toge- 
ther but  one  essay  on  the  character  and  tendencies  of  this  prin- 
cipal production  of  Lord  Byron's  pen.     The  78th  and  79th 
stanzas  of  the  third  canto  drew  from  us  some  remarks,  which 
apply  with  equal  truth  to  the  51st  of  this  fourth  and  concluding 
part  of  the  poein,  which  is  an  indifferent  imitation  of  the  volup- 
tuous invocation  with  which  Lucretius  introduces  his  poem.  The 
very  strain  after  an  overflowing  fulness  in  the  description,  hat 
however  rendered  Lord  Byron's  imagery  disgusting,  and  thereby 
VOL.  XII.  NO..  xxin»  c 
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nearly  innoxions.  In  a  word,  then,  onr  hope  »  that  the  women 
of  Great  Britain  will  never  think  themselTes  properly  reflected 
in  the  mirror  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry;  but  will  consider  them- 
selves as  immortal  beings,  accomitable  for  a  large  share  of  the 
character  of  men,  and  who  hold  a  more  especial  commission 
from  Ood  to  lay  deep  and  strong  the  religious  foundations  of 
happiness  in  the  rising  generation.  * 

So  much  for  the  moral  criticism  which  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty  to  exercise  in  the  review  of  this  last  production  of  Lord 
Byron's  genius.  »  We  trust  we  shall  not  be  arrogating  too  much 
to  ourselves,  by  observing,  that  it  is  in  the  British  Review  only 
that  the  works  of  this  poet  have  been  largely^  usefiilly,  and 
impartially  examined,  in  respect  to  their  influence  on  the  heart. 
It  is  a  met  of  very  melancholy  import,  that  the  poetry,— 
we  may  say  the  literature  of  the  preset  hour,  is  become  the 
ally  of  immorality,  infiddity,  and  political  disi^[ection.  The 
man  of  feeling  and  reflection  has  need  to  tremble  as  he  walks 
along  our  pubuc  streets,  lest  some  new  mischief  in  the  windows 
of  our  booksellers'  shc^s,  some  venal  profligacy,  some  poison 
for  ^e  sold,  some  treason  against  God,  should  catch  his  eye, 
with  its  ominous  label  and  tresh  exterior,  in  the  bloom  of  its 
first  announcement.  The  town  is  gorged  to  satiety  with  pro- 
fimation,  obscenity,  and  scandal.  Wim  regard  to  the  common 
people^  it  may,  without  hyperbole^  be  said,  that  upon  that 
great  moral  engine,  the  press,  iniquity  has  its  hand  and  turns  it 
at  pleasure.  Education  may  go  on  till  it  extend  from  pole  to 
tx>le;  but  unless  it  can  escape  the  foul  inoculation  of  epidemic 
vicci  it  will  only  fill  the  moral  world  with  disease.  Among  the 
higher  orders  the  spread  of  Lord  Byron's  poetry  is  universal ; 
and  we  confess,  with  the  heart-ache^  that  of  poetry  the  most 

« 

*  There  is  a  fragment  of  a  letter  of  Kirke  White,  relating  to  this  subject,  so 
excellent,  that  we  are  bi^py  to  find  this  corner  for  it. 

**  I  think  Mr.  Moore's  love  poems  are  infamons ;  became  they  subvert  the  Srst 
gre^t  object  of  poetry,  the  encouragement  of  the  virtuous  and  the  noble,  and 
metamorphose  nutricious  aliment  into  poison.  I  think  the  Muses  are  degraded 
when  they  are  aiade  the  handmaids  of  sensuality.  Perliaps  it  may  be  the  opinion 
of  a  yoong  man;  but  I  think  that  the  old  system  of  heroic  attadunent,  with  all  its 
attendant  iu>tious  of  honour  and  spotlessness,  was,  in  the  end,  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  human  racei  for  though  it  produced  a  temporary  alienation 
of  mind,  perhaps  bordering  on  insanity,,  yet  with  the  very  extraragance  and 
madness  of  the  sentiments  Siere  were  inwoven  certain  imperious  principles  of 
yirtne  and  generosity,  which  would  probably  remaia  after  time  had  evaporated 
the  heat  of  passion,  and  sobered  the  luxuriance  of  a  romantic  imagination.  I 
think,  tlierefore,  a  man  of  song  is  rendering  the  community  a  service  when  he 
displays  the  ardour  of  manly  affection  in  a  pleasing  light;  but  certainly  we  need 
no  incentives  to  the  irrqj^nlar  gratification  of  our  appetites.  And  I  should  tlunk  it 
a  panishment  he  could  not  '*omplain  of  who  holds  forth  the  allurements  of  illicit 
pleasures  in  amiable  and  sec  tive  colours,  should  his  wife,  his  sister,  or  his  cliild^ 
.  fall  a  victim  to  the  liccntiowi  ^  he  has  been  instr.omtBtal  In  iafttiing.*' 
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popular,  it  is,  such  as  it  isi  among  the  least  objectioifable  on  the 
^und  of  immoral  tendency.  We  trust  the  superficial  splendor  of 
uie  descriptive  part  will  divert  attention  from  the  false  sentiments 
and  dangerous  character  of  its  dark  interior ;  and  we  think  it 
due  to  this  highly-gifted  young  nobleman  to  say,  that  we  do  not 
think  he  writes  witn  any  design  to  make  us  unhappy  or  unpriti* 
cipled.  Some  homage  is  occasionally  paid  to  virtue^  and  when 
religion  or  morality  suffer  by  his  pen,  the  wound  does  not  seem 
to  TO  deliberately  aimed,  but  to  come  from  a  hand  obsequiout  to 
every  impulse  of  undisciplined  feelinff  and  4i!stemperra  fancy* 
We  are  glad  to  extricate  Lord  Byron  nrom  the  charge,  in  wldc^ 
some  of  our  poetical  countrymen  are  involved, — of  premeditated 
malice  against  the  soul ;  from  that  charge,  so  eloquently  ducidated 
in  the  Rambler,  in  a  passage  so  apt  to  our  purpose,  that  we  must 
beg  our  reader's  excuse  for  introducing  it  here,  as  some  may  not 
remember  it,  and  as  it  deserves  never  to  be  forgotten.  ^^  By 
the  instantaneous  violence  of  desire,  a  good  man  may  sometimes 
be  surprised  before  reflection  can  come  to  his  rescue ;  when  the 
i^petites  have  strengthened  their  influence  by  habit,  they  are 
not  easily  resisted  or  suppressed ;  but  for  the  frigid  .villany  of 
studious  lewdness,  for  the  calm  inalignancy  of  laboured  impiety^ 
what  apology  can  be  invented?  what  punishment  can  be  ade* 
quate  to  the  crime  of  him  wtio  retires  to  solitudes  for  the  refine- 
ment  of  debauchery ;  who  tortures  his  fancy  and  ransacks  his 
memoiy,  only  that  he  may  leave  the  world  less  virtuous  than  he 
found  it ;  that  he  may  intercept  the  hopes  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration,  and  spread  ^ares  for  the  sotd  widi  greater  dexterity  ? " 

We  will  now  present  to  our  readers  a  few  of  those  passages 
which  have  seemed  to  us  to  possess  the  most  poetical  merit ;  and 
though  we  are  sorry  that  one  of  those  which  wears  the  livery  of 
the  poet's  mind  should  be  the  first  to  present  itself,  yet  we 
cannot  impartially  refuse  it  a  place  among  the  selected  testi- 
monies of  the  writer's  genius. 

**  But  ever  and  anon  of  ^ie&  subdued 

There  comes  a  token  hke  a  scorpion's  sting, 

Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued ; 

And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 

Back  ou'the  heart  the  weight  which-  it  would  fling  .    . 

Aside  for  ever :  it  may  be  a  sound-— 

A  tone  of  music, — summer's  eve— or  spring, 

A  flower — the  wind— the  ocean — which  shall  wound. 

Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound  i 

*'  And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind^ 
But  feel  the  shock  renew  d,  tiov  can  e:fiace 
The  blight  and  blackenipg  which  it  leaves  behind, 

c2 
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t^ich  out  of  thingB  familiar^  undeAgn'd, 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind. 
The  cold — the  changed — ^perchance  the  dead — anew, 
The  moum'dy  the  loved,  the  lost — too  many ! — yet  how  few!'*' 

(P.  14,  15.). 

From  this  picture  of  gloom  we  find  a  sort  of  repose  in  re- 
sorting to  the  majestic  scenery  of  truth  and  nature  which  his. 
descriptive  pencil  has  the  power  of  bringing  before  us.  If  the 
reader  feels  with  us,  he  will  think  that  there  is.  all  the  eloquence 
of  poetry  in  the  following  exquisite  passage : 

**  The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  i%not  night— • 

Sunset  divides  tie  sky  with  her—a  sea 

Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 

Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains;  Heaven  is  free     i 

From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 

Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 

Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity ; 

While,  on  the  oAer  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  tlurough  the  azure  air— -an  island  of  the  blest ! 

**  A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  fidf  the  lovely  heaven  ;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
RoH'd  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhaetian  hill, 
As  day  and  night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaimed  her  order :«— gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-bom  rose. 

Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within  it  glows. 

'*  Fiird  with  the  face  of  heaven^  which,  from  afar, 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues^ 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star^ 
Their  magical  v^iety  diffuse : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains  ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till— 'tis  gone— and  all  is  gray.*' 

(P.  16, 17.^ 
The  description  of  the  river  of  Clitumnus,  between  Foligno 
and  Spoleto,  and  the  beautiful  fall  of  its  waters,  has  scarcely  any 
thing  of  the  same  kind  to  match  with  it  in  the  range  of  poetry. 
We  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  giving  the  whole  pas- 
sage to  the  reader. 

"  And  on  thy  hsft)py  shore  a  temple  still. 
Of  small  and  aehcate  proportion,  keeps, 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill,    . 
It84nemory  of  thee ;  beneaA  it  sweeps 
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Thy  current's  calmnefls ;  oft  from  ont  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter  d  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bubbling  tales. 

^*  Pass  not  iinblest  the  Genius  of  the  place ! 

If  through  the  air  a  zephyr  more  sereae 

Win  to  the  brow,  'tis  nis;  and  if  ye  trace 

Along  his  margin  a  more  eloquent  green, 

If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 

Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 

Of  weary  life  a  moment  lave  it  clean 

With  Nature's  baptism, — 'tis  to  him  ye  must 
Pay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust. 

^  Ilie  roar  of  waters !— from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice ; 
The  fall  of  waters  f  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  me  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 

That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

*'  And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain. 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald  :t— how  profound 
The  gulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound. 
Crushing  the  clifSs,  Which,  downward  worn  and  rent 

With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful  vent ! 

*^  To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Tom  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly. 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale  &— Look  back ! 
Lo !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track. 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread,-~a  matchless  cataract. 

(P.  36— S8.) 

The  image  presented  us  of  ancient  Rome  is  full  of  moral 
magnificeice^  and  with  this  we  will  conclude  our  extracts ;  whicl^ 
though  numerous,  will  not,  we  think,  be  thought  too  numerous, 

"  Oh  Rome !  my  country!  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  controul 
In  thmr  dittt  breasts  thdr  petty  misery. 
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WhatanourwoeiaiidsuffiBraiice?    Come  and  fecr 
The  cypresSf  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  templesy  Ye ! 
Whose  agonies  are  evUs  of  a  day*— 
A  world  is  at  our  &et  as  fragile  as  our  clay« 

^<  The  Kiobe  of  nations!  there  she  stands. 

Childless  and  erownless,  in  her  vmceless  woe; 

An  empty  urn  within  Jher  withered  hands. 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scatler'd  long  ago ; 

The  Scipio-'s  tomb  contains  no  aahes  now ; 

The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 

Of  their  heroic  dwellers:  dost  thou  flow, 

Old  Tiber!  through  a  marble  wilderness? 
Bise,  with  tliy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress ! 

^<  11^  Gothy  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Ym, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city's  pride; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  barbanan  monarchs  ride, 
Where  the  car  climb'd  the  capitol ;  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site  :-<— 
Chaos  of  ruins!  who  shall  trace  the  void. 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light. 

And  say,  ^'  here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is  doubly  night  P*' 

(P.  42,  43.) 

One  of  the  most  general  and  obvious  faults  of  this  poem  of 
Childe  Harold  is,  tbat  it  is  altogether  without  design  or  arrange- 
ment. It  is  also  too  long  for  so  desultory  a  performance.  Wim- 
out  something  to  lead  attention  forward,  some  progressive  chain 
of  interest,  a  reader  is  apt  to  become  languid  even  amidst  vigour 
and  variety.  But  for  the  most  part,  in  compositions  of  this  loose 
texture,  the  languor  of  the  reader  is  justified  by  the  repetitiong 
of  the  writer.  When  a  man  is  rambling  without  ultimate  pur-^ 
pose  or  destination,  it  is  natural,  and  hardly  avoidable,  for  him 
to  re-tread  his  steps ;  and  Lord  Byron  was  the  more  in  danger 
of  so  doing  from  the  morbid  bias  of  his  mind.  So  long  a  poem^ 
without  integrity  of  plan,  or  progress  of  action,  with  no  deve- 
lopment of  any  leading  idea,  without  point,  and  without  moral, 
maintains  but  a  feeble  hold  upon  the  attention,  and  has  no 
power  of  engrossing  the  reader.  Indeed,  his  Lordship  seems 
utterly  incapable  of  all  scheme  and  design  in  pcfetry;  his  strength 
aeems  to  lie  in  talking  of  himself,  except  where  the  local  magic  of 
i(h^.  ficenenr  dilatea  bis  thoughts,  and  relieves  him  from  the  op- 
{ipresuon  of  self,  and  the  prison  of  bis  own  mind.  ,But  eyen  on 
these  occasions  the  scene  may  rather  he  said  to  be  full  of  Lord 
Bvron,  than  Lord  ByrOn  of  the  scene.  His  descriptions  are 
often  mere  expansions  of  himself;  and  of  this  we  complain ;  for 
though  it  may  be  permitted  to  an  author  to  transfuse  something 
of  the  colouring  of  Im  own  mind  into  his  ii^preBeotatiQiis  of 
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natural  objects,  it  is  beyond  die  privilege  of  any  poet,  still  bor- 
rowing oar  image  from  the  painter's  art,  to  present  himself  in  tlie 
foreground  of  every  landscape.  We  sboola  enjoy  Lord  Byron's 
poetry  much  more  if  it  were  not  for  Lord  Byron  himself*  he 
obstructs  others  and  himself  also :  he  stands  fiiU  in  his  own 
light,  we  will  not  say,  by  turning  his  back  npon  heaven,  but 
certainly  by  pladncr  hiioaself  in  a  wronir  position  for  seeine  or 
dimlay&gthetrutE.-  ««  t~~  B 

Of  the  melancholy  of  this  poem,  we  have  said  enough,  as  far 
as  it  arises  out  of  the  drcurastances  of  the  poet.  Where  it  is 
suggested  by  the  locality  and  featnres  of  the  scene  described,  it 
is  still  neither  a  sublime  nor  a  moral  melancholy.  It  is  far  from 
that  spiritual  mood 

<'  Which  wings  the  soul  and  points  her  to  the  skies.^ 

The  feelings  which  it  incorporates  are  more  like  the  stings  of 
an  unrepentant  conscience  than  the  depressions  of  benevolent 
sensibility.  It  seems  to  be  of  a  sort,  Ihat,  if  it  wins  us  from  our- 
selves, brings  us  no  nearer  to  God :  it  leaves  us  bleeding  from 
the  rupture  of  the  ligament  which  associates  us  to  the  world, 
without  carrying  us  vnuere  alone  the  balsam  is  supplied  that  can 
cure  the  wound. 

The  taste  of  this  poem  is  classical,  and  sufHciendy  informed  by 
learning,  without  being  disfigured  by  pedantry ;  and  though  we 
have  it  upon  his  own  confession,  that  the  poet  suffered  the  time 
spent  at  school  to  pass  without  much  profit,  yet  it  appears  8u£Gi- 
ciently  dear  that  he  has  so  availed  himself  of*^  subsequent  oppor* 
tunities,  as  to  make  up  for  his  early  neglect.  His  descriptions 
of  the  Venus  and  Apollo,  those  purest  and  most  perfect  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture,  glow  with  the  fervours  of^  classic  enthu- 
siasm, and  leave  behind,  in  the  general  vigour  of  the  sketch, 
however  exceptionable  on  certain  grounds  some  parts  of  it  may 
be  thought,  all  the  tributes  which  we  have  seen  paid  by  poetry 
to  its  sister  art.  The  broken  piles  apd  scattered  fragments  of 
the  eternal  city,  her  rivers,  and  sites,  and  hills, — >all  that  remains 
to  remind  us  of  what  once  was  deemed  imperishable,  and  now 
has  nothing  but  a  name,  or  a  trace,  and  that  aubious,  Lord  Byron 
has  touched  with  such  admirable  force  and  feeling,  as  to  leave 
us  nothing  to  wish,  except  that  he  would  wake  for  ever  from  the 
feverish  dreams  of  a  morbid  temperament,  and  consign  his  facul- 
ties to  subjects  more  agreeable  to  the  lofly  vocation  of  his 
genius. 

Of  the  harmony  of  the  verse  we  cannot  help  observing  that 
it  sufiers  but  too  often  either  from  an  incorrectness  of  ear,  or 
fma  a  strange  affectation  in  the  poet.  We  have  said  much,  in 
our  former  reviews^  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
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the  Speosi^  stanza,  tdi  its  loose  and  luxuriant  harmony,  and; 
the  play  it  allows  for  the  dilatation  of  thought  and  imagery,  aa. 
well  as  its  tendency  to  debilitating  expansion ;  but  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  the  structure  and  modulation  of  this  verse  which 
ba9  scarcdy  been    enough  noticed.     The  flow  of  the  luies 
must  have  a  certain  briskness  imparted  to  them,  or  they  will  be 
continually  settling  into  prose;  and  whenever  diey  assume  this 
heavy  and  interrupted  motion,  there  is  no  style  which  poetry  can 
assume  more  disa^nreeable  in  its  effect  on  the  ear.    Lord  djrron 
is  occasionally,  and  not  unfirequently,  entirely  negligent  of  mea» : 
sure,  and  this  neglect  is  oftenest  shown  in  the  concluding  line^ 
in  which  the  thought  is  finished  and  condensed,  and  which 
therefore  requires  the  greatest  assistance  from,  majesty  of  sound. 
A  pretty  strong  illustration  of  this  remark  occurs  in  the  1/ith 
stanza,  which  runs  as  follows : 

«  The  Suabian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns — 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt  % 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities ;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  ^en  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 

'    Like  lauwine  loosen*d  from  the  mountain's  belt ; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo ! 

Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe/'    (P.  9.) 

The  two  last  lines  of  the  stanza  just  cited  are  in  the  worst 
possible  taste,  and  surely  the  recollection  of  the  exclamation  of 
the  Highlander,  '^  Oh  for  an  hour  of  old  Dundee! "  afibrds  no 
apolo^,  as  the  learned  commentator  appears  to  think  in  the 
note  m  pi^e  118,  to  these  two  miserable  lines.  The  Slst  stanza 
ends  thus : 

*^  Than*if  a  p3nramid  form'd  his  monumental  fame." 

And  the  139th  as  follows : 

^^  Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot;" 

which  is  again  immediately  followed  by  a  line  still  more  imprac- 
ticable : 

**  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie." 

The  19th  stanza  thus  begins : 

"  I  can  re-people  with  the  past — and  of." 

Some  few  vulgarisms  occasionally  occur,  as  ^^  Awake  thou 
shalt  and  must."    Again, 

'^  But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime.'^ 

In  aiming  at  strength  it  is  not  uncommon  to  drop  into  vul- 
garity f  but  as  the  att^pt  is  laudable^  criticism  ought nol  to^be 
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tevere;  we  Aall  therefore  exhibit  no  more  of  these  fiulures, 
which  are  not  numerous  enouch  to  afiect  the  ceneral  character 
of  the  poem.  Upon  the  whole,  though  we  ao  not  think  that 
after  a  few  years  shall  have  passed,  this  greatest  work  of  Lord 
Byron  will  often  be  taken  down  from  the  shelf,  yet  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  having  obtained  that  immortality  for  the  poet  which 
sometimes,  alas !  is  the  poet's  supreme  and  solitary  hope. 

To  the  notes  and  illustrations  which  have  been  added  by  Mr. 
Hobhouse  we  are  indebted  for  some  useful  information ;  and  if 
we  judge  of  his  accuracy  by  the  blame  he  casts  upon  other  tra» 
vellers  through  the  same  region,  who  have  communicated  their 
observations  to  the  public,  we  must  esteem  it  very  highly.  The 
late  Mr.  Eustace^  the  author  of  the  (Classical  Tour  through  Italy, 
comes  in  for  the  largest  share  of  this  liberal  distribution  of  cen- 
sure. The  principsd  attack  upon  him  is  made  in  the  last  note 
contained  in  the  same  volume  with  the  fourth  canto.  Should 
we  at  any  time  change  our  literary  position,  and  from  critics 
become  authors,  we  think  we  should  be  desirous  that  all  whose 
critical  wrath  we  should  happen  to  fall  under,  should  ^ye  vent 
to  that  wrath  in  compositions  on  a  par  with  this  note.  Mr. 
Eustace's  book  has  been  discovered  by  this  annotator  to  be 
written  in  a  bad  style,  and,  to  evince  his  own  competency  to 
decide  on  such  a  subject,  he  thus  expresses  his  opinion : 

"  Tlie  style  which  one  person  thinks  cloggy  and  cumbrous,  and 
unsuitable/ may  be  to  the  taste  of  others,  and  such  may  experience 
some  salutary  excitement  in  ploughing  through  the  periods  of  the 
Classical  Tour.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  polish  and  weight  are 
apt  to  beget  an  expectation  of  value.  It  is  amongst  the  pains  of  the 
damned  to  toil  up  a  climax  with  a  huge  round  stone,"  (Note  to 
stanza  clxxiv.  p.  230, 231.) 

In  attacking  the  deficiencies  of  style  in  another,  we  should  be 
specially  careful  of  our  own ;  and  if  our  utmost  pains  are  inca- 
pable of  reaching  either  correctness  or  grace,  our  next  care 
should  be  to  repress  our  own  pruriency  towards  criticism.  Mr* 
Hobhouse  is  an  ingenious  and  entertaining  traveller;  and  we 
recollect  with  gratitude  the  pleasure  with  which  we  read  and 
reviewed  his  Tour  through  Albania,  and  other  provinces  of 
Turkey ;  but  as  a  critic,  and  arbiter  of  taste  in  composition,  we 
must  confess  ourselves  to  entertain  of  him  a  low  estimate.  The 
passage  which  we  have  above  extracted,  from  his  note  on  the  174th 
stanza,  is  of  an  inferior  standard  in  sense  and  expression ;  and  it 
moreover  inSicates  that  sort  of  comfortable  self-complacency 
which  is  but  too  apt  to  issue  in  the  ridiculous.  The  salutary 
^xdiement  of  plougnmg^  and  the  cloggy  substances  which  the 
plough  encounters,  begetting  an  expectation  of  value  by  polish^ 
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and  ,9reight»  and  the  damned  toiling  vp  a  climax  with  a  h^^ 

round  stone,  are  phrases  forming  by  their  assemblage  one  of  th» 
most  difficiUt  passages  in  English  literature,.and  we  should  think. 
scarcely  translatable  into  any  other  language  without  the  loss  of 
much  of  its  vernacular  strength.  The  pay  upon  the  words 
<^  took "  and  '^  mistook,"  in  the  same  note,  is  very  trivial,  and 
is  moreover  incorrect,  aa  the  di^unctive  ^'  or  "  between  the- 
words  supposes  a  difference  in  their  meaning  as  there  applied; 
whereas  those  words  most  necessarilv,  in  the  place  they  occur^ 
have  the  same  force.  There  are  other  inelegances  and  &ults 
very  visible  in  this  hostile  note.  **  The  Classical  Tour,''  sayar 
^r.  Hobbouse,  "  has  every  characteristic  of  a  mere  compilation- 
of  former  notices,  strung  together  upon  a  very  slender  thread  of 
personal  observation,  and  swelled  out,"  &c.  Mr.  HoUiouse 
also  talks  of  ^'  the  enticing  method  of  instruction  cpnveyed  by 
the  perpetual  introduction  of  some  Gallic  Helot  to  reel  and 
bluster  before  the  rising  generation,"  which  enticing  method  he 
imputes  to  poor  Mr.  Eustace.  The  note  we  have  teen  animad* 
verting  upon  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the  general 
style  of  the  annotations  and  illustrations  which  Mr.  Hoohouse* 
has  accumulated  upon  the  Childe  Harold :  it  is  extremely  pon- 
derous and  spiritless,  with  a  certain  air  of  gaiety,  and  affectation 
of  smartness,  which  become  habitual  in  most  men  who  have  b^gun 
at  a  beardless  age  to  make  discoveries  of  great  errors  in  the  rest  oC 
the  world,  and  have  learned  stoutly  to  decide  against  all  the 
opinions  of  their  grandfathers.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Eustace 
though  we  are  far  from  subscribing  to  his  general  sentiments^ 
either  in  religion  or  politics,  yet  so  superior  do  we  think  hia 
manner  of  writing  to  that  of  Mr.  Hobnouse,  that  though  we 
are  not  tempted  to  say  of  him  as  Tullv  did  of  Plato,  that  we  had 
rather  err  with  him  than  think  rightly  with  Mr.  Hobhouse;  yet 
we  will  say,  that  notwithstanding  he  may  have  mistaken  a  cypress 
for  a  pine,  or  even  covered  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  with  lead, 
instead  of  copper,  we  would  still  ..infinitely  rather  read  over 
again  the  Classical  Tour  through  Italy,  than  the  Historical 
iSustrations.of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  the  Childe  Harold. 

Mr.  Eustace  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  to  be  a  person 
attached  to  virtue  and  liberty,  and  bf  a  gentlemanly  spirit;  and 
yet  in  the  very  page  before  he  had  observed,  that  Mr.  Eustace  is 
very  seldom  to  be  trusted  even  when  he  speaks  of  objects  which  he 
must  be  presumed  to  have  seen.  And  again,  ^*  His  errors,  from 
the  simple  exaggeration  to  the  downright  mistatement,  are  so 
frequent  as  to  induce  a  suspicion,  that  he  had  either  never  visited 
the  spots  described,  or  "  (and  here  again  is  the  disjunctive  with- 
out any  alternative  sense)  ^^  had  trusted  to  the  fidelity  gf  fcumer^ 
writeiV*  L 
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But  18  Mr.  Hobhouse  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Eustace's  <^  Antir 

giUican  Philippics  "  have  produced  no  feeline  in  his  mind  un« 
vonrable  to  a  fair  judgment  on  his  merits.    Mr.  Eustace,  to  be 
sure,  has  evinced  a  very  hearty  hatred  ot  the  French  and  of 
Buonaparte ;  and  so  contrary  is  this  sentiment  to  that  of  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,   that  the  latter  gentleman  seems 
hardly  capable  of  foraiving  him,  notwithstanding  he  has  decided^ 
in  his  chapter  on  Florence,  in  favour  of  a  republican  form  of 
government.     The  meaning,  indeed,  of  these  gentlemen  would 
be  quite  inexplicable,  if  we  were  to  regard  them  at  once  as  the 
lovers  of  liberty,  and  the  advocates  of  the  usurper  of  the  French 
throne ;  but  when  we  consider  Buonaparte  as  the  ^^  champion 
and  child  of  Jacobinism,"  the  two  professions  are  reconciled. 
A  man  may  reasonably  embrace  the  principles  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  tyranny  to  which  it  conducted.     If  this 
has  been  the  effect  oi  the  new  mind  created  among  us   (for 
we  must  say  it  is  quite  new, — that  turn  of  thought  which  has 
induced  British-born  subjects  to  look  upon  the  victory  of  Wa- 
terloo as  disastrous  is  quite  new, — it  has  never  existed  before  the 
French  revolution  in  the  ancient  or  modern  history  of  man,) 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  perversion  of  sentiment  may 
extend  itself,  and  whether  any  moral  or  even  literary  subject  is 
clear  of  its  contaminating  influence. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  does  not  give  us  the  trouble  of  inferring  and 
conjecturing  his  political  principles.  But  we  do  not  know  whe- 
ther the  term  **  principles  "  is  properly  descriptive  of  what 
passes  in  this  gentleman's  mind  on  the  great  question  of  govern- 
ment. Frotn  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  we  are 
quite  sure  that  ten  years  more  will  not  pass  over  his  head  without 
Meeting  a  great  change  in  his  politics;  for  an  eifusion  more 
puerile,  more  untempered,  more  rash,  more  empty  of  thoughl^ 
we  scarcely  have  met  with  among  scholars  of  the  first  year  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  than  the  passage  which  follows : 

''  No  civil  tranquillity  can  compensate  for  that  perpetual  submission^ 
not  to  laws  but  persons,  which  must  be  required  from  the  subjects  of 
the  most  limited  monarchy.     The  citizens  of  the  worst  regulated  re- 
public must  feel  a  pride,  and  may  indulge  a  hope  superior  to  all  the 
blessings  of  domestic  peace,  and  of  what  is  called  established  order, 
another  word  for  durable  servitude.  The  struggles  for  supreme  though 
temporaiy  power  amongst  those  of  an  equal  condition,  give  birth  to 
,  all  the  nobler  energies  of  the  mind,  and  find  space  for  their  unbounded 
exertion.     Under  a  monarchy,  however  well  attempered,  the  chief 
motive  for  action  mu9t  be  altogether  wanting,  or  feebly  felt,  or  cau<- 
tiousiy  encouraged.    Duties  purely  ministerial,  honours  derived  from 
SD  individual,   may  be  meritoriously  performed,   may  be  gracefully 
worn;  but,  as  an  object  of  ambition,  they  are  infinitely  below  the 
JDdependeat  CQPfxioi  of  our  fellow-dtiaEens,.  and  perhaps  scarcely  fur- 
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nish  a  compensation  for  entire  repo^  The  nattval  lore  ofdisdncfioii 
on  any  terms  may  pusli  as  into  public  Me ;  but  it  palsies  bur  efforts; 
it  mortifies  om*  success,  perpetoally  to  fed  that  in  such  a  career,  al- 
ghou^  afiulure  is  disgracefiil,  a  liGtoiy  is  inglorioiis; 

*  ViBcrre  iegjoriwii    affgri  Mnlidain.* 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Agiicola  and  the  words  <^  Tacitus,  and 
bespeak  the  real  value  of  the  svd>ordinate  digni^,  which  is  all  that  can 
be  attained  under  a  Domitian  or  under  a  Trajan,  under  the  worst  or 
under  the  best  of  princes."    (P.  196, 197.) 

We  are  not  so  inexperienced  in  men  as  to  suppose  that  we  can 
reform  Mr.  Hobhouse^  who  is  himself  a  great  reformer,  i^ 
indeed,  anything  short  of  revolution  will  content  him ;  but,  in 
the  name  of  decency,  reli^oos  decency  !  by  every  consideration 
that  interests  or  aflects  the  soul  and  eternity !  we  do  urge  Mr. 
Houbhouse  to  expunge  from  his  book,  if  it  arrives  at  a  second 
edition,  the  note  in  p.  150,  and  so  much  of  the  text  as  that  note 
respects. 

We  will  now  produce  a  few  passages  from  the  Historical  II* 
lustrations,  which  we  think  will  afford  entertainment  to  the 
reader,  that  we  may  not  be  accused  of  a  disposition  too  didac- 
tical, or  an  unwillingness  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Hobhouse's  eru- 
dition, or  his  powers  of  exciting  interest  or  imparting  instruction. 
The  approach  to,  and  the  entrance  into  Rome,  are,  in  our  judg- 
ment, well  depicted  in  the  following  description : 

**  From  his  first  view  of  Soracte  he  rapidly  advanqies  upon  Rome» 
the  approach  to  which  soon  brings  him  upon  debateable  ground.  At 
Civita  Castellana  he  will  find  himself  amongst  the  Veians  when  in  tlie 
market-place  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  but  going  on  to  the  town  bridge  he 
is  told  by  Pius  the  Sixth  tliat  he  is  at  Falerium.  After  he  has  caught 
the  first  view  of  St.  Peter's  from  the  height  beyond  Baccano,  he  hopes 
that  the  remaining  fifteen  miles  may  furnish  him  at  every  other  step 
with  some  sign  of  his  vicinity  to  Rome :  he  palpitates  with  expec* 
tation,  and  gazes  eagerly  on  the  open  undulating  dells  and  plains, 
fearful  lest  a  fragment  of  an  aqueduct,  a  column,  or  an  arch,  should 
escape  his  notice. 

"  Gibbets  garnished  with  black  withered  limbs,  and  a  monk  in  a 
vetturino's  chaise,  may  remind  him  that  be  is  approadiing  the  modem 
cdjpital :  but  he  descends  into  alternate  hollows,  and  winds  up  hill  after 
bill  with  nothing  to  observe  except  the  incorrectness  of  the  last  book 
of  travels,  which  will  have  talked  to  him  of  the  flat,  bare,  dreary  waste 
he  has  to  pass  over  before  arriving  at  the  Eternal  City."    (P.  45, 46.) ' 

**  The  downs  which  the  traveller  has  past,  after  leaving  M onterosi, 
sink  into  green  shrubby  dells  as  he  arrives  within  five  or  six  miles  of 
Rome.  The  Monte  Mario  stretches  forward  its  high  woody  platform 
on  the  right  The  distant  plain  of  the  Tyber  and  the  Campi^na,  to 
the  left,  is  closed  by  the  Tiburtine  and  Alban  hills.  In  the  midst 
Rome  herself,  wide  spreading  from  the  Vatican  to  the  pine-covert 
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PiQcian,  is  seen  at  intervals  so  ike  apart  as  to  appear  more  than  a  single 
city.  Arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  he  does  not  find  the  muddy 
insignificaBt  stream  which  the  disappointments  of  overheated  expec- 
tations have  described  it,  but  one  of  the  finest  rivertf  in  Europe,  no«^ 
rolling  through  a  vale  of  gardens,  and  now  sweeping  the  base  of  swell- 
ing acclivities  clothed  with  wood,  and  crowned  with  villas  and  their 
evergreen  shrubberies.  The  gate  of  the  city  is  seen  immediately  on 
crossing  the  river  at  the  end  of  a  vista  two  miles  in  length ;  and  the 
suburb  is  not  composed  of  mean  dwellings,  but  a  fine  road  with  a 
widepavement  passes  between  the  walls  of  vineyards  and  orchards, 
with  here  and  there  neat  summer-houses,  or  arched  gateways  rising  on 
either  hand*  and  becoming  more  frequent  with  the  nearer  approadi  to 
the  city.  The  Flaminian  gate,  although  it  is  thought  unwcnrthy  of 
Rome  and  Michael  Angelo,  will  content  those  who  are  not  ifastidious. 
An  entrance,  not  an  arch  of  triumph,  is  sufficient  for  the  modem 
capital.  The  stranger,  when  within  that  gate,  may  ascend  at  once  by 
the  new  road  winding  up  the  Pincian  mount,  and  enjoy  from  thdt  emi- 
nence the  view  <^  a  city,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  its 
architectural  details,  is,  when  seen  in  the  mass,  incomparably  the 
handsomest  in  the  world.  The  pure  transparent  sky  above  him  will 
leem  made,  as  it  were,  to  give  brilliancy  to  the  magnificent  prospect 
below.  The  new  climate  will  indeed  add  much  to  his  delight ;  for, 
although  amongst  those  branches  of  the  Apennines  which  approach 
within  forty  miles  of  the  city,  he  may  have  been  chilled  by  the  rigours' 
of  a  Lombard  sky,  he  is  no  sooner  in  the  plain  of  the  Tyber,  than  hi^ 
spirits  expand  in  an  atmosphere,  which,  in  many  seasons,  preserves  an 
unsullied  lustre  and  exhilarating  warmth  from  the  rains  of  autumn 
to  the  tempests  of  the  vernal  equinox.  What  has  been  said  and  sung 
of  the  tepid  winter  of  Italy  is  not  intelligible  to  the  north  of  Rome ; 
but  in  that  divine  city,  for  some  transport  may  be  allowed  to  the  recol- 
lection of  all  its.attractions,  we  assent  to  the  praises  of  Virgil,  and  feel 
his  poetry  to  have  spoken  the  language  of  truth. 

*  Hie  ?er  asslduum  atque  dlienis  meosibus  i&stas.* 

This  must  have  been  written  at  Rome.  The  banks  of  his  frozen 
Mincio  weuld  have  inspired  no  such  rapture.  But  not  the  superb 
structures  of  the  modem  town,  nor  the  happy  climate,  have  made 
Rome  the  country  of  every  man  and  '<  the  city  of  the  soul."  The 
education  which  has  qualified  the  traveller  of  eveiy  nation  for  that 
citizenship  which  is  again  become,  in  one  point  of  view,  what  it  once 
was,  the  portion  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  prepares  for  him  at 
Rome  enjoyments  independent  of  the  cit^  and  innabitants  about  hint, 
and  of  all  the  allurements  of  site  and  climate.  He  will  have  already 
peopled  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  with  the  shades  of  Pompey,  Constao- 
tine,  and  Belisarius,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  Milvian  bridge.  The 
first  footstep  within  the  venerable  walls  will  have  shewn  him  the  name 
and  the  magnificence  of  Augustus,  and  the  three  long  narrow  streets 
branching  from  this  obelisk,  like  the  theatre  of  Palladio,  will  have 
imposed  upon  his  fancy  witli  an  air  of  antiquity  congenial  to  the  soil. 
£ven  the  mendicants  of  the  country^  asking  alms  in  Latin  prayers,  and 
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the  vineyard  gale»  of  the  subuibs  iosciibed  with  the  ancient  language, 
may  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  the  agreeable  delusion.  Of  the  local 
sanctity  which  belongs  to  Athens,  Rome,  and  Constantinople,  the  two 
first  may  be  thought  to  possess,  perhaps,  an  equal  share,  llie  latter 
is  attractive  chiefly  for  that  site  which  was  chosen  for  the  retreat,  and 
became  the  grave  of  empire.  The  Greek  capital  may  be  more  precious, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  artist,  and,  it  may  be,  of  the  scholar,  but  yields  to  the 
magnitude,  the  grandeur,  and  variety  of  the  Roman  relics.  The  robe 
of  the  Orientals  has  spread  round  Athens  an  air  of  antique  preservation, 
which  the  European  city,  and  the  concourse  of  strangers,  have  partially 
dispelled  from  Rome.  But  the  required  solitude  mi^  be  occasionally 
found  amongst  the  vaults  of  the  Palatine,  or  the  columns  of  the  great 
Forum  itself.  Ancient  and  modem  Rome  are  linked  together  like  the 
dead  and  living  criminals  of  Mezentius.  The  present  town  may  be 
easily  forgotten  amidst  the  wrecks  of  the  ancient  metropolis ;  and  a 
spectator  on  the  tower  of  the  capitol  may  turn  from  the  carnival  throngs 
m  the  Corso,  to  the  conti^^us  fragments  of  the  old  city,  and  not 
behold  a  single  human  bemsv  The  general  effect  of  such  a  prospect 
may  be  felt  by  any  one ;  and  ignorance  may  be  consoled  by  hearing 
that  a  detailed  examination  must  be  made  the  study  rather  of  a  life 
than  of  a  casual  visit."    (P.  46-^50.) 

The  reader  may  also  be  entertained  by  a  portion  of  Mr.  Hob* 
house's  account  of  the  Coliseum. 

«<  <  Quandiu  stabit  Colysseus,  stabit  Roma;  quando  cadet  ColysaeuSt 
cadet  et  Roma;  quando  cadet  Roma,  cadet  et  mundus.'  These 
words  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Gibbon  ^  as  a  proof  that  the  Coliseum  was 
entire  when  seen  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centuiy.  At  the  same  time, 
a^  they  extended  weir  admiration  to  Rcnpoe,  which  was  then  partially 
destroyed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  amphitheatre  may  have  been  in 
some  degree  dilapidated  even  in  that  early  period* 

**  The  fire  which,  about  the  year  219,  destroyed  the  upper  wooden 
works,  in  which,  amongst  other  conveniences,  there  were  brothels, 
occasioned  the  repairs  of  Heliogabalus  and  Alexander  Severus  and 
Gordian;  and  the  frequency  of  such  restorations  may  be  concluded 
from  the  different  forms  and  materials  lately  discovered  in  the  exca« 
vations  of  the  substructures  of  the  area*  JMention  is  made  of  a  fire 
under  Decius.  It  was  certainly  in  all  its  glory  in  the  reign  of  Probua, 
and  the  seven  hundred  wild  beasts,  and  the  six  hundred  gladiators 
which  he  exhibited  at  once,  could  not  occupy  a  twelfth  part  of  the 

*  Cap.  Izxi.  torn.  lii.  oct.  p.  419.  One  of  the  most  picturesqae  descriptions  of 
the  effect  of  the  Coliseum  is  f^iven  by  Ammian,  who  calls  it  a  solid  mass  of  stone- 
work, to  whose  sommit  the  human  eye  can  scarcely  reach.  '*  Ampbitheatri  molem 
lolidatam  lapidis  Tibartini  compage,  ad  ciyas  summttatem  egre  visio  hnmaiw 
conscendii,"  lib.  xvi.  cap.  x.  p.  145 ;  a  siructore  where  there  was  sitting-room 
for  87,000  spectators,  besides  place  for  more  than  28,000  others,  was  the  first 
amphithea|re  of  the  kind  ever  raisfnl,  for  that  of  Statilios  Taurns  is  not  to  be 
reckoned.  Pompey*8  theatre,  a  hoUowtd  mountain^  was  also  the  first  theatre  made 
of  stone.  The  IU>mans  in  both  these  works  rose  at  once  to  perfectidO|  the  effect 
was  iostaoUy  discovered  to  be  intfurpaMaUe. 
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vena.  TTie  number  of  wild  beasts  which  might  stand  together  in  this 
arena  has  been  calculated  to  be  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-nine ;  so  that  it  may  be  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  Titus 
showed  the  Roman  people  five  thousand  in  one  day;  or  that  Probu^, 
unka  mssiafitey  exhibited  four  thousand  ostriches,  boars,  deer,  ibexes, 
inld  sheep,  and  other  graminivorous  animals,  amidst  a  forest  which  had 
been  transplanted  into  the  aihphitheatre«  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  they  were  slain  at  once. 

"  The  Cdliseum  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
but  repaired ;  for  the  laws  for  abf^ishing  gladiatorial  shows  were  not 
observed  until  the  reign  of  Honorius;  and  even  after  that  period,  men 
fought  with  wild  beasts,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  original  purpose 
of  the  amphitheatre,  rather  than  the  combats  of  gladiators.  The 
fighting  and  hunting  continued  at  least  until  the  end  of  Theodoric'f 
reign,  in  526,  and  the  seats  of  the  principal  senators  were  jealously 
preserved.  Maffei  had  heard  of  an  inscription  mentioning  a  restoration 
by  that  monarch,  but  was  not  able  to  find  such  a  record.  As  there  is 
no  notice  of  his  repairs,  and  as  his  admiration  of  it  is  particularl/ 
specified,  the  dilapidation  of  the  structure  could  not  have  been  begua 
either  by  Alaric  or  Genseric."    (P.  263—266.) 

Some  particulars  rejecting  the  Forum  of  Trajan  are  presented 
to  OUT  notice  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  which,  we  will  lay  before  wr 
readers  as  entitled  to  engage  their  attention^ 

**  It  may  have  been  seen  from  farmer  remarks,  that  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, whidi  cannot  exactly  be  fixed,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  nobfesl; 
structure  of  all  Rome,  had  partaken  of  the'general  desolation.  From 
the  moment  we  find  a  church  there,  we  may  be  sure  the  destruction 
had  begun*  This  was  as  early  as  the  bednning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  as  that  diurdi  was  probably  built  not  on  the  ancient  floor- 
ing, the  soil  had  already  buried  the  ground  plan  of  the  Forum.  The 
three  chmrches,  and  the  three  towers  raised  by  Boniface  VIII.,  as  well 
as  the  two  hundred  houses  which  were  levelled  with  the  ground  by 
Paul  III.  in  1536,  were  on  the  modem  level,  and  as  their  date  must 
have  gone  bade  to  the  foundation  of  the  churches,  we  may  fairly  pro- 
nounce that  long  previously  to  the  twelfth  century  the  base  of  the 
Quirinal  had  begun  to  assume  its  ancient  form  ere  it  had  been  cleared 
away  by  the  subjects  of  Trajan. 

**  Paul  III.  opened  the  baise  of  die  column,  and  in  the  time  of  Flami- 
wmm  Yacca,  an  arch  was  dug  from  under  ground,  perhaps  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  the  «ame  pope,  and  the  fiooring  of  the  Forum  was  d&co- 
vered^  but  inmiediately  shut  up  again.  The  late  excavation  enables 
us  at  last  to  tread  the  floor  of  ancient,  Rome.  The  replacing  the 
firagments  of  the  ^columns  on  their  bases,  and  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  the  other  marbles,  has  created  an  effect  little  inferior  to  the 
fronders  of  Pompej.  The  i^tranger  must  be  much  struck  with  the 
massive  Greek  dimensions  of  the  fragments,  when  comt)ared  with  the 
space  in  which  so  many  buildings  were  raised.  llere  we  have  a  forum 
with  its  porticoes,  and  statues,  and  tribunals ;  a  basilica,  with  a  double 
mternal  portico  on  every  side;  a  q^uadrangular  court;  or  atrium^  alao 
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adorned  with  enonnous  columns ;  two  libraries ;  a  triumphal  sirch  9 
the  great  column  and  the  portion  of  a  temple,  crowded  into  a  space 
not  so  considerable  as  one  of  our  smallest  London  squares.  What* 
ever  the  earth  covered  of  these  magnificent  structures  is  now  exposed 
to  vieWy  and  the  renmants  are  sufficient  to  shew  what  must  be  the 
subterranean  riphes  of  Rome.  We  may  find  it  difficult  to  account  for 
there  bein^  so  much  or  so  little  left.  Buildings  composed  of  c<riuiiuis 
were  certain  to  be  soon  despoiled  for  the  service  of  modern  edifices  t 
but  the  flooring  and  some  of  the  many  fragments  are  so  perfect  as  to 
make  the  sudden  burial  of  some  parts  of  the  city  more  probable  than 
the  gradual  decay.  The  bronzed  statufss  had,  however,  been  pre-* 
viously  removed,  if  such  an  accident  did  overwhelm  the  Forum,  for 
none  were  found.  The  head  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Trajan  was  ex- 
tant in  the  sixteenth  century."    (P.  221—224 ) 

• 

We  cannot  omit  the  account  of  the  flagellation  as  a  curious 
specimen  of  the  permanence  and  vital  holu  of  folly  and  super*- 
stition,  where  real  and  operative  religion  has  no  place  in  the 
heart. 

**  The  reader  may  not  object  to  a  short  account  of  this  extraordinary 
exercise,  such  as  it  is  now  admininistered  in  the  oratory  of  the  Padre 
Garavita  and  in  another  church  at  Rome. 

"  The  ceremony  takes  place  at  the  time  of  vespers.  It  is  precededl 
by  a  short  exhortation,  during  which  a  bell  rings,  and  whips,  that  is, 
strings  of  knotted  whip-cord,  are  distributed  quietlv  amongst  such  of* 
ihe  audience  as  are  on  their  knees  in  the  middle  of*^the  nave.  Those 
resting  on  the  benches  come  to  edify  by  examj^e.  only.  On  a  second 
bell,  me  candles  are  extinguished,  and  the  former  sermon  having 
ceased,  a  loud  voice  issues  from  the  altar,  which  pours  forth  an  ex-: 
hortation  to  think  of  unconfessed,  or  unrepented,  or  unforgiven 
crimes.  This  continues  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  kneelers  to 
strip  off  their  upper  garments :  the  tone  of  the  preacher  is  reused  more 
loudly  at  every  word,  and  he  vehemently  exhorts  his  hearers  to  re- 
collect that  Christ  and  the  martyrs  sufferea  much  more  than  whipping 
•— "  Shew,  then,  your  penitence — sheuo  your  sense  of  Christ* s  sacri^fice'-^ 
sheu)  it  toith  the  whip.**  The  flagellation  begins.  The  darkness,  the 
tumultuous  sounds  of  blows  in  every  direction—"  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  pray  for  us ! "  bursting  out  at  intervals— the  persuasion  that 
you  are  surrounded  by  atrocious  culprits  and  maniacs,  who  know  ol 
an  absolution  for  every  crime— the  whole  situation  has  the  effect  oi 
witchery,  and  so  far  from  exciting  a  smile  fixes  you  to  the  spot  in  a 
trance  of  restless  horror,  prolonged  beyond  expectation  or  bearing.- 

"  The  scourging  continues  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  it  sounds 
as  if  dying  away,  a  bell  rings,  which  seems  to^  invigorate  the  penitents* 
for  the  lashes  beat  about  more  thicklv  than  before.  Another  bell 
rings,  and  the  blows  subside.  At  a  third  signal  the  candles  are  rer 
lighted,  and  the  minister  who  has  distributed  the  disciplines,  collects 
them  agadn  with  the  same  discretion ;  for  the  performers,  to  do  them 
justice,  appear  to  be  too  much  ashamed  of  their  transgressions  !;<» 
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makeadiew  of  their  penance,  so  that  it  is  rery  difficult  to  say  whether 
even  your  next  neighbour  has  given  himaelf  the  lash  or  not* 

'*  The  incredulous  or  the  humourist  must  not  suppose  that  the 
darkness  favoors  evasion.  There  caii  be  no  pleasantry  in  doing  that 
which  no  one  sees,  and  np  merit  can  be  assumed  where  it  is  not 
known  who  accepts  the  disciplines.  The  flagellation  does  certainly 
take  place  on  the  naked  skin ;  and  this  ferocious  superstition,  of  which 
antiquity  can  furnish  no  example,  has,  afler  being  once  dropt,  been 
revived  as  a  salutary  corrective  of  an  age  of  atheism.  The  former 
processions  of  flagellants  have  not  been  yet  renewed,  but  the  crowds 
which  frequent  the  above  ceremony,  leave  no  doubt  that  they  would 
be  equally  well  intended. 

'*  Such  an  innovation  may  be  tolerated,  and  perhaps  applauded,  in 
the  days  of  barbarism,  when  the  beating  of  themselves  was  found  tha 
'  only  expedient  to  prevent  the  Italians  from  the  beating  of  each  other ; 
but  the  renewal  of  it  at  this  period  must  induce  us  to  fear  that  the 
gradual  progress  of  reason  is  the  dream  of  philanthropy,  and  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  all  societies,  in  times  the  most  civilized  as  well 
as  the  most  ignorant,  is  always  ready  to  adopt  the  most  unnatural  belief, 
and  the  most  revolting  practices.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  the 
humane  Pius  and  the  intelligent  Cardinal-secretary,  do  not  perceive 
the  objectionable  part  of  an  institution  which  was  prohibited  at  its  first 
rise  by  some  of  the  wisest  Italian  princes,  and  is  now  allowed  no- 
where but  at  Rome."    (P.  320— 323.) 

What  Mr*  Ho\)house  calls  an  essay  on  the  present  literature 
of  Italy,  does  not  quite  deserve  to  be  so  called.  It  is  a  meagre 
collection  of  the  anecdotal  biography  ^f  a  few  recent  authors, 
combined  with  little  skill,  and  commented  upon  without  per* 
spicacity  or  vigour.  We  had  not  seen  that  ripeness  of  judgment, 
indeed,  in  any  of  Mr.  Hobfaouse's  compositions  which  could 
induce  an  expectation  in  our  minds  of  nis  success  in  sucli  an 
undert^ing.  We  wish  we  could  impose  a  few  years  of  silence 
and  meditation,  or  at  least  of  hesitation,  on  our  young  gentle- 
men just  emerging  from  their  collegiate  discipline.  The  years 
which  succeed  should  rather  be  ^ears  of  preparation  than  deci« 
sion,  and  then  instead  of  seeking  for  the  ccmfirmation  of  opinions 
aheady  formed,  they  would  tor  some  time  be  employed  in  laying 
up  the  materials  of  comparison,  and  the  elements  of  sound  jud{^ 
ment.  Taste^  and  literary  discernment,  as  well  as  politics,  and 
even  religion  itself,  are  all  obst^ructed  by  an  education  too  much 
accelerated.  Whether  this  remark  may  apply  to  the  case  of  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  we  will  not  presume  without  more 
knowledge  of  facts  to  assert ;  but  we  do  suspect  that  much  of 
that  ^etourderie'  of  sentiment,  which  seems  to  us  to  abound 
both  in  the  poet  and  his  illustrator,  has  arisen  from  the  tone  of 
thinking  and  deciding,  acquired  from  foreign  travel  undertaken 
upon  too  narrow  a  foundation  of  reading  and  observation     Ip 
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no  part  of  the  hiatoricai  ilhistratioiia  do  we  trace  the  mark  of  a 
mature  and  moderate  mind;  and  the  essay  on  Italian  litera-« 
ture  is  less  than  the  rest  entitled  to  our  esteem.    If  our  room 
would  allow  us,  we  think  we  cottld  point  out  much  inconsistency, 
and  some  imbecility,  in  this  part  of  the  volume ;  but  this  long 
article  must  come  to  its  end.     Our  duty  has  been  a  painful  one ; 
ijiotjiing  in  either  of  the  works  we  have  been  reviewing  afford  us 
^  hope  of  our  ever  being  made  better  or  wiser  by  the  mtellectual 
e:9;ertions  of  either  of  these  friends.     Of  the  two  we  ^ook  towards 
i^ord  Byron  with  less  despair  than  towards  Mr.   Hobhouse. 
His  mind  seems  less  stiffened  in  its  persuasic^i^ ;  wd  his  per- 
fluasions  somewhat  less   intemperate;   of    the  two  also  he   ia 
much  the  more  important,  as  being,  we  think,  many  cubits  higker 
in  the  stature  of  his  capacity.     The  staff  of  his  spear  is  like  a 
weaver's    beam,   and   one  bearing  a  shield  goes  before  him. 
Against  this  giant  and  his  armour-bearer,  however,  we  have  a 
humbly  assurance  in  our  minds  that  &od  will  still  appropriate  the 
victory  to  those  who  rely  on  his  protection,  believe  in  nis  word, 
and  contend  with  his  weapons. 


Art.  IL— INFLUENCE  OF   WOMEN  ON  MANNERS 

,     AND  LITERATURE. 

i 

De  Vh^uence  des  Femmes  sur  la  Litt&ature  Franfoiscj  c&mme 
Protectrioes  des  Lettfes^  et  comme  Auteurs:  ou  Precis  de  PHistoire 
des  Femmes  Franfoisesles  plus  c^bres.  Par  Madame  de  Genlia. 
pp.  S70.     Paris. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  recur  to  this  subject,  already 
eiHXsidered  in  an  earlier  part  of  our  Journal;  because  we  feel 
that  the  state  of  society,  at  this  juncture,  imparts  to  it  a  firesh 
interest,  and  claims  for  it  a  fuller  exposition.  The  proper  in- 
ftuence  of  women  on  literature  is  not,  as  Madame  de  Genli» 
would  seem  to  suppose^  to  be  deduced  from  the  records  of  the 
celebrity  of  certain  distinguished  females  in  the  worlds  of  fashion 
and  letters:  it  cannot  even  be  taken  safely  from  the  books  which 
they  have  written ;  far  less  from  those  which  have  been  written 
concerning  them.  Madame  de  Stael>  we  think,  is  correct  in  her 
observation,  that,  ^^  in  reading  those  works  which  have  been  com- 
posed since  the  restoration  of  letters,  xme  may  remark,  in  every  ' 
page,  certain  sentiments  which  had  no  existence,  as  it  were,  in 
the  heart,  before  women  were  admitted  to  civil  equality.  Gene- 
rosity, valour,  and  humanity,  have  each,   in  certain  respect^ 
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taken  new  aqd.  more  eslaraed  aeceptotiont  sinoe  that  epoch.'^ 
A  new  set  of  natukres  having  been  permitted  to  dificlose  tbemselvesy 
a  new  and  poiveriiil  influence  was,  of  course,  brotlght  to  act  upon 
the  mind;  and  this  influence,  extending  itself  universally,  Uikci 
the  ieflects  of  the  atmosphere,  demands  to  be  taken  into  account^ 
as  a  principal  agent,  in  all  the  moral  phenomena  that  can  become 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  It  is  ceartainly  to  be  considered  as  among 
the  most  active  of  those  internal  springs  of  society,  that  have 
been  brought  into  plavat  a  conqparatively  late  date,  and  which  have 
given  a  new  form  and  character  to  what  are  termed  the  modem 
2^^  by  wbich  they  are  visibly  separated  from  iSmX  part  of  the 
series  of  our  race  which  amstitiites  what  we  call  the  ancient 
world. 

This  observation,  howevev,  most  be  takoi  isi'  that  spirit  of 
liberal  interpretation  which  can  aloiie  sustain  the  justice  of  any 
general  principle,  applied  to  the  exposition  of  the  history  of 
human  nature ;  including,  as  it  does,  exceptions,  diversities,  and 
Hiodifications,  without  number.  Individuals  have  existed  in  all 
times  who  have  belonged  rather  to  other  eras-  than  to  their  own ; 
aod  although  the  great  moral  divisions  which  denote  the  changes 
of  Ume  and  place,  are  no  less  strongly  marked  than  the  natural 
bompidaries  and  varieties  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  climates; 
although,  in  regarding  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  from 
pojnts  that  command  meir  distinct  efiect,  we  recogniae  differences 
which  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  dissimilarities  which  must  not 
be  confounded ;  vet,  in  following  the  long  course  of  things, 
these  characteristic  features  are  often  concealed  from  our  eyes, 
and  the  gradations  of  the  change  are  calculated  to  render  us 
insaisible  to  its  rieality.  A  French  traveller,  leaving  his  country 
during  the  last  days  of  a  very  fine  autumn,  and  entering  itaiy  as 
the  winter  commenced,  exclaims  against  the  error  of  those  who 
represent  the  temperature  of  Tuscany  to  be  more  mild  than  that 
of  Paris :  and  much  the  same  is  the  mistake  of  those  who  airgn^ 
frcHfU  a  few  scattered  instances  in  anci«2t  history  to  the  general 
state  of  manners.  The  tenor  of  classical  compositions  suflicienthr 
proves,  that  woman  constituted  among  the  ancients  but  a  small 
part  of  what  has  been  called  the  moral  life  of  man.  She  pFoduced, 
Bofi  us^^requently,  a  powerinl  efiect  on  the  passions:  but  she  had 
Utile  or  no  influence  in  forming  the  character.  The  Achilles  of 
Htmieir  might  be.represented  precisely  as  we  find  him  delineated 
if  Briseis  had  liever  existed  or  been  his  mistress :  all  that,  in  such 
a  cascv  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  change,  was  the  moving 
c^i9e  of  the  wdrath  of  the  hero.  The  desire  of  a  renown,  to  be 
hsfdly  ^on  by  8la*6ngth,  courage,  or  genius,  formed,  amongst  the 
^QcientSy  the  single  spring  of  the  most  generous  breasts:  woman 
went  i»  nothing  in  the  oalcuktioas  of  ambition,  and  lent  but 
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little  impulse  to  the  flights  of  imagination.  Slhe  might,  it  is  tnie^ 
be  employed  as  an  accessary  to  assist  in  developing  those  qualitie» 
of  a  hero  which  she  had  no  share  in  forming;  and  which  acquired 
little  or  no  additional  interest  from  her  connexion  with  their 
display :  she  might  also  be  employed  as  an  accidental  interruptiony 
er  diversion,  to  the  course  of  great  designs,  and  the  tenor  of 
decided  characters,  by  affiscting  tnose  sensations  which  have  their 
origin  in  physical  constitution.  The  purposes  of  Jupiter,  in 
regard  to  the  Trojans,  were  shaken  and  swayed  to  different  side» 
by  Juno  and  by  Venus ;  and  this  may,  at  first,  seem  to  intimate 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Homer,  female  influence  was  boundlesa 
in  its  sphere  of  operation ;  but  the  means  made  use  of  by  these  f^-^ 
desses  to  back  their  suits,  show  that  the  bard  had  but  very  limited 
notions  of  the  power  of  the  sex,  and  lodged  it  entirely  in  what 
is  by  no  means  now  considered  its  most  nouourable  seat  of  em- 
pire. It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  great  difierence  between  modem 
and  ancient  manners,  in  the  point  which  we  are  considering,  that 
woman  was  excluded  as  a  spectator  from  the  Olympic  exercises; 
where  the  skill,  courage,  and  elegance  of  the  youth  of  the  other 
sex  entered  into  such  brilliant  competition.  Tlie  necessity  usually- 
alleged  for  this  restriction  might  nave  been  easily  obviated,  had 
the  absence  of  the  ladies  been  thoujght  any  great  misfortune :  on 
the  other  hand,  contrast  this  fact  with  the  animation  and  interest 
which  the  presence  of  females  gave  to  the  tournaments  of  the 
middle  ages.  At  those  superb  esuiibitions,  where  the  hardihood 
and  dexterity  in  arms,  peculiar  at  that  period  to  the  West,  were 
combined  wjth  an  imitation  of  the  parade  and  luxury  which  the 
knights  of  the  crusades  had  witnessed  in  the  East,  the  combatants 
felt  every  other  motive  to  rivalry  absorbed  in  the  predominating 
anxiety  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  beauties  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded ;  and  still  more  nearly  to  touch  the 
heart  of  some  one  object  of  chivalrous  devotion.  But  if  woman 
formed  any  part  of  the  reward  of  ancient  valour,  it  was  by  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  successful  warrior  as  a  captive;  and  the 
consequence  of  her  degraded  condition  was,  that  the  ftiU  extent 
of  the  character  of  man,  comprehending  all  the  resources  and 
varieties  of  its  faculties,  was  not  developed. 

The  footing  on  which  the  Grecian  courtesans  were  placed  at 
the  most  glorious  epoch  of  the  republic,  is  the  circumstance  that 
can  be  urged  with  tlie  greatest  wp^ance  of  force,  as  indicating 
that  ^omen  exercised*  in  the  classical  ages,  an  influence  on  the 
minds  of  men  superior  to  that  which  we  have  here' attributed  to 
them.  Socrates,  the  most  virtuous  and  judicious  of  heathen 
philosophers,  frequented  the  house  of  Aspasia,  not  from  a  licen- 
tious motive^  nor  even  in  deference  to  tne  weakness  of  oth«rs^ 
but  in  seardi  x£  the  el^;ant,  leamedt  and  polite  conversation 
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which  he  was  certain  there  to  hear;  desiring  to  meet  with  the 
best  company  of  Athens,  and  to  enjoy  an  entertainment  in  which 
philosophy  and  grace  had  equal  shares ;  and  in  which,  of  course, 
the  externals  or  decency  must  have  been  sedulously  preserved. 
This  undue  estimation  of  a  class  of  women  essentially  d^rraded, 
would  appear  less  astonishing  if  we  found  it  coupled  with  a 
general  disregard  of  that  particular  virtue  to  which  the  females  in 
Question  haa  renounced  all  pretension,  or  even  widi  an  indif* 
Krence  to  the  value  of  its  strict  observance.  In  the  dark  and 
uncertain  state  of  moral  knowledge  in  which  the  pagan  world 
was  immured,  and  in  which  it  wandered  from  one  absurdity  and 
enormity  to  another,  an  arrangement  of  society  may  be  conceived 
to  have  existed,  in  which  do|uestic  happiness,  and  the  public 
peace,  should  have  a  less  indispensable  connexion  with  remale 
chastity  than  in  the  nature  of  thmgs  they  certainly  possess.  But 
such  a  system  had  no  place  in  ancient  Crreecie.  At  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Greeks 
were  required  to  live  m  a  state  of  seclusion;  and  they  considered 
an  almost  total  retirement  as  requisite  to  their  respectability. 
They  were  taught  to  fear  death  less  than  violation,  and  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  gloomy  silence  of  their  homes ;  while  the 
hoiises  of  those  of  Uieir  sex  who  had  incurred  all  the  penalties 
of  disgrace^  were  thrown  open  as  schoolsof  learning,  as  well  as 
templ^  of  pleasure  I  *^  Socrates  and  Pericles/'  says  a  French 
author,  *' met  of  to  evening  at  Aspasia's  {chez  Aspasia),  as  St. 
Evremont  and  Cond6  met  at  Ninon's." '  As  the  ladies  of  this 
description  in  Greece  were  aU  proficients  in  music,  the  charms 
of  sound  were  intermingled  with  literary  criticism  and  political 
debate;  and  mcNralists  and  statesmen  sharpened  their  wits  by 
collision  in  those  scenes  of  mental  competiticm^  This  is  a  state 
of  manners  to  which  we  find  no  approach  in  modern  times,  unless 
it  be  in  France ;  but  there  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
courtesans  and  the  mothers  and  wives  has  not  been  so  carefully 
observed  as  in  Greece.  And  the  want  of  this  feserve  indicates 
as  much  deficiency  in  taste^  as  depravitv  of  morals.  The  Greeks 
possessed  a  very  hvely  temperament :  toey  were  distinguished  by 
a  keen  sensibility  to  the  varioiis  forms  of  beauty;  and  they 
probably  derived  the  perfection  of  their  arts  from  their  dispo* 
sition  to  pleasure.  These  impulses  drove  them  to  seek  gratifi- 
cation in  a  mixed  society;  where  the  rigid  rules  of  their  domestic 
life  were  respited  in  favour  of  an  unrestrained  and  vivid  com- 
munication between  the  sexes:  but  the  convention  which  admitted 
of  this  intercourse  was  strictly  limited  to  the  women  who  chose 
to  accept  cdebrity  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  respectability. 
Vic^  beyond  the  family  boundary,  was  permitted  to  attire  herself 
witjb  attractions :  bui;  within  that  sacred  barrier  she  was  regarded 
as  odious^  and  enjoyed  no  toleration. 
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But  however  brilliant,  and  even  commanding,  may  se^  ho 
have  been  the  condition  of  a  certain  class  of  "women,  at  this 
distinguished  period  of  ancient  histmry,  the  reader  cannot  fiul  to 
hare  already  discovered  good  reasons  for  denying,  that  this 
condition  anbrds  any  ground  for  supposing  thtft  the  sex  was 
then  properly  esteemed,  or  that  it  possessed  th^t  infinence  over 
man  whi<;h  is  now  its  undisputed  right,  and  which  it  ptauo^ 
tically  exerts.    The  females  who  occupied  the  most  important 

i)osts  in  society;  who  were  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
nterests  of  the  citizens  and  the  hopes  of  th6  state;  who  reared 
the  children  that  were  to  become  the  strength  of  the  commcm- 
wealth ;  and  who  presented,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  darling 
-  effect  of  the  life  led  by  their  meretricious  rivals,  the  model  of 
female  manners,  SLCcovdmg  to  the  standard  of  honour  established 
by  public  opinion,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  shut  up  in  their  houses 
and  educated  in  the  narrowest  notions,  so  as  in  a  manner 
necessarily  to  repress  the  signs  of  character  and  the  growA 
of  sentiment.  Those  who  were  excepted  from  this  thwarting 
and  impoverishing  system,  acquired  the  privilege  at  the  expense 
of  what  constitutes  the  most  powerful  magic  of  their  sex,  as  it  is 
felt  in  the  hearts  of  the  other.  Depriv^  of  this  charm,  they 
might,  as  individuals,  exercise  a  dominion  over  the  passions,  and 
excite  admiration  by  their  talents  and  accomplishments ;  but  the 
plastic  power  of  woman,  the  ceaseless  and  penetrating  spirit  of 
ner  influence,  is  not  manifested  in  such  desultory  and  extraneous 
effects.  In  the  Greek  tragedies  we  never  find  the  personal 
accomplishments  and  freedom  of  the  courtesans  taken  advantage 
of  to  confer  interest  on.female  characters :  their  misfortunes  as 
captives;  their  duty  of  obedience  as  wives  and  daughters;  their 
oppressions  and  torments  as  feeble  beings ;  their  degradation  as 
objects  of  sensual  passion ;  their  vindictiveness  and  cunning  as 
slaves  and  victims;  such  are  the  features  that  compose  the  picture 
of  woman  in  these  celebrated  productions. 

Among  the  Romans,  as  it  has  been  often  observed,  women 
possessed  more  of  what  can  be  called  moral  exi^teilce ,'  but  it  was 
only  in  the  interior  of  thfeir  families  that  they  obtained  any 
ascendant.  Their  manners  were  reserved  and  austere :  their  virtues 
could  scarcely  be  called  the  result  of  sentiment:  They  raised 
for  the  republic  a  race  of  labourers  and  soldiers,  and  made 
clothes  for  their  husbands  and  children.  Great  pains  were  taken 
by  the  grave  magistrates  of  Rc»ne  to  preserve  them  in  this  state 
of  negative  virtue.  It  is  well  known  that  Cato  the  Censor  striidt 
off  from  the  list  of  the  senate  a  husband  who  had  permitted 
himself  to  salute  his  wife  in  the  presence  oIF  his  daughter.  This 
was  paying  no  great  compliment  to  the  young  lady;  but  when 
the  mind  is  left  unstored  with  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  put 
the  passions  under  strong  restraint.    When  the  severity  of  th« 
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republican  institutions  yielded  to  the  process  of  luxury  and  the 
innovations  of  tyranny,  the  regularity  of  female  manners  was 
displaced  by  the  :rnost  iHghtful  Ucentiousness.  This  was  carried 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  bounds  of  nature  were  overleaped,  and 
the  traces  of  humanity  lost  in  the,  abyss  of  vice.  About  this 
period  commenced  the  custom  of  praising  women  of  rank  after 
their  death  in  public  orations;  and  the  most  distinguished  some- 
times received  the  honours  of  divinity.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  essay 
oh  the  history  of  the  female  character,  says  it  was  then  more 
easy  to  make  a  goddess  than  to  find  an  honest  woman.  He 
notices  that  the  ^pearances  of  female  virtue  which  yet  remained 
were  of  the  artificial  and  forced  kind,  being  the  oropring  of  the 
stoical  philosophy.  Like  the  vices  of  the  time,  the  virtues  were 
imnatural.  The  most  striking  contnists  were  thus  displayed: 
eatcessive  courage  appear^  by  the  side  of  extreme  baseness ;  and 
the  most  rigid  austerity  near  the  most  dishonourable  licence.  The 
author  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  sketches  in  a  lively  manner 
the  picture  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Severus ;  and  it 
comes  nearer  a  modem  portrait  than  any  other  we  meet  with  in 
ancient  historjr;  but  indeed  she  lived  on  the  very  brink  of  modem 
times.  Ste  was  witty  and  beautiful;  alwavs  surrounded  by 
philosophers  and  meh  of  letters ;  sometimes  changing  paramours 
intosavans,  and  somistimes  savans  into  paramours.  Her  husband 
occupied  a  principal  place  in  the  group.  She  was  the  first  and 
most  shining  object  in  all  the  most  remarkable  affairs  of  the  day : 
in  politics,  pleasure,  and  science,  her  sway  and  example  were 
omnipo^itt  her  rank  assisted  her  dispositions,  and  her  dis- 
positions indncdd  her  to  take  every  advantage  of  her  rank  :  she 
played  s  brilliant  part  during  her  life ;  and  her  reputation  after 
death,  says  the  author,  would  have  been  complete  had  it  but 
included  virtue. 

Proceeidiri^  with  this  historian  of  the  sex,  we  arrive  at  ijhe 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  a  new  and  permanent 

i>riDciple  began  to  act  on  the  female  character.  HitI>erto  the 
imits  of  virtue,  and  the  claims  of  decency,  had  varied  according 
to  systems  of  philosophy  and  views  of  policy.  Lycurgus,  as 
Montesquieu  expresses  it,  took  modesty  from  chastity  itself; 
and  the  most  virtuous  girls  of  Sparta  behaved  in  a  way  that 
would  cau^e  the  most  vicious  in  worse  times  to  blush.  In  fact 
the  ancients  had  no  steady  principles,  or  certain  guides,  in  regard 
even  to  the  common  moral  duties:  for  although  the  words 
religion  and  deity  are  for  ever  in  use  among  them ;  yet,  correctly 
speaking,  they  had  no  religion  whatever.  They  transplanted  to 
heaven  the  vices  and  caprices  of  earth ;  and  regarded  themselves 
either  as  the  subjects  of  a  fantai^tical  aiid  oligarchical  tyranny,  or 
of  pr^iding  deities,  who  betrayed  'their  trust,  and  left  them  to 
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themselves  while  th&p^  quaffed  their  nectar  in  heaven.  Chritf— 
tianity  bore  a  very  different  character  from  its  birth.  It  assumed 
at  pnce  the  language  and  functions  of  supreme  legislation.  It 
yii^lded  to  nothing;  it  demanded  that  every  thing  should  yield  to' 
Its  authority.  1^  womeu^  as  to  men,  it  prescribed  fixed  and 
severe  rules  of  conduct.  It  interfered  with  actions^  nor  stopped 
there :  it  extended  its  empire  over  the  thoughts  of  the  heart* 
Hitherto  the  loose  and  accidental  circumstances  of  politics^ 
climate,  or  other  points  of  national  condition,  had  given  tlieir 
character  to  the  customs  and  laws  and  morals  of  countries;  but 
the  sacred  legislation  of  an  unerring  system  established  itself 
as  a  single,  equal,  and  universal  power.  It  inculcated  and  in-^ 
«pired  contempt  for  what  belonged  alone  to  this  world,  and 
connected  duty  and  self-esteem  with  another  and  a  better.  Hence 
originated  a  spiritual  purity  which  had  not  before  been  even 
imagined.  The  soul  became  detaqhed  from  the  senses.  Life 
was  regarded  as  a  combat,  or  at  best  a  trial,  rather  than  an 
enjoyment ;  and  sanctity  of  manners  ^^  extended  itself  as  a  veil 
over  society  and  over  nature."  In  the  enthusiasm  of  these  early 
transports,  the  mind,  which,  in  this  imperfect  state,  is  destined 
for  ever  to  prove  its  natural  infirmity,  became  bewildered  and 
lost.  Wandering  firom  the  path  of  sober  duty,  it  seemed  deter* 
mined  to  recompense  itself  for  the  self-denials  which  it  wa9 
commanded  to  exercise,  by  indulging  the  vain  and  heated 
visions  of  a  distempered  imagination.  Hence  the  errors  of  the 
various  ascetic  systems,  the  vows  of  perpetual  abstinence,  the 
consecration  of  celibacy,  and  the  indolent  seclusion  of  monks 
and  hermits.  ^'  The  whole  East,"  says  Mosheim,  "  was  filled 
with  a  lazv  set  of  mortals;  who,  abandoning  all  human  con- 
nexions, aa vantages,  pleasures,  and  affairs,  wore  out  a  languish- 
ing and  miserable  life  amidst  the  hardships  of  want  and  various 
kinds  of  suffering,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  dose  and  rapturous 
communion  with  God  and  angels."  The  women  delivered  them- 
selves up  to  these  ill-regulated  sacrifices  with  theardour  that  might 
be  expected  fi*om  their  characteristic  sensibility.  The  doctors  of 
the  cnurch  became  their  eulogists,  and  inflamed  their  zeal. 
None  was  more  eloquent  in  his  admiration  of  the  sex  than  St* 
Jerome ;  of  whom  it  nas  been  suggested,  that  his  manners  were 
probably  more  austere  than  his  feelings.  In  Rome  he  had  the 
most  illustrious  and  beautifii^  women  for  his  disciples;  and  many 
of  the  most  devoted  of  these,  having  first  rendered  themselves 
mistresses  of  Hebrew,  followed  him  mto  the  desarts  of  Palestine 
to  study  the  books  of  Moses.  The  influence  of  the  most  popular 
lecturer  on  chemistrv  never,  we  believe,  extended  further  than 
this.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  female  sex 
also  distinguished  itself  by  its  zeal  for  the  truth,  in  a  way  far 
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more  creditable  to  its  discreti<ni.    It  has  justly  been  regarded  at 
highly  instrumental  in  the  wide  and  rapid  extension  of  Christ- 
ianity; and  it  has  been  well  rewarded  for  its  early  faith  and 
affection.     By  the  side^  and  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,   women 
were  always  placed.      It  was  women  who  went  first  in  the 
mominff,  ^*  tvnUe  it  was  yet  darky^*  to  weep  over  the  sepulchre : 
they  ha3  been  the  earliest  and  warmest  friends  of  him  whom  they 
moomed:  they  had  washed  his  feet  with  tears,  refreshed  them 
with  ointments,  and  dried  them  with  their  hair.    The  influence 
of  his  lessons  has,  as  we  have  just  said,  well  rewarded  them,  even 
on  earth,  for  this  devotion.    The  religion  of  Christ  is  incom- 
patible with  the  degradation  of  women ;  and  it  is  admirably 
calculated  to  illustrate  their  proper  virtues.    Medmess,  long- 
sufifering,  patience  under  injuries,  hiunanity  and  perseverance  m 
duty,  even  when  it  is  most  barren  of  reward;  such  are  the 
dispositions  inculcated  by  the  Gospel ;  such  are  the  qualities  that 
form  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  ^nale  character,  and  which 
establish  its  ascendency  in  the  heart  of  man,  whatever  advantage 
he  may  seem  to  take  of  the  attributes  that  are  peculiar  to  hims^» 
Wherever  this  religion  has  prevailed,  the  condition  of  the  sex  has 
been  elevated;  where  it  is  yet  rgected  or  unknown,  woman 
remains  insulted  and  oppressed.    Christianir^  then  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  source  of  that  marked  distinction  between 
ancient  and  modem  times  to  which  we  have  adverted.    It  has 
opened  to  females  that  passage  into  society  which  was  before  shut 
against  them  by  the  brutality  and  ignorance  of  man :  to  it,  there- 
fore we  owe  that  charm  and  expansion  of  life  which  their  eman- 
cipation has  conferred  on  civilized  Europe. 

The  operation  of  this  great  agent  of  human  improvement 
became  assisted  by  an  event  which  would  at  first  seem  ill- 
calculated  to  promote  the  progress  of  softer  manners,  and  to  aid 
the  development  of  the  kino  affections.  We  allude  to  the 
irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  North  into  the  more 
Southern  kingdoms,  and  their  establishment  of  themselves  in 
these  countries  as  the  masters  of  the  soil,  and  the  stock  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Heeren,  a  German  professor,  who  has  written 
some  excellent  works  on  the  philosophical  questions  which 
history  suggests,  remarks^  that  *^  a  religious  respect  for  the  sex, 
a  sort  of  mystical  fimaticism  in  love,  bdoii^  essentially  to  the 
Teutonic  character."  There  has  always  existed,  in  this  regard, 
a  remarkable  difference  between  the  North  and  the  South :  it 
was  visible  in  their  earliest  and  rudest  respective  conditions;  and 
it  is  not  obliterated  to  this  day.  The  Scandinavian  tribes  always 
respected  their  women:  in  these  wild  and  inclement  regions 
females  were  never  held  in  a  state  of  restraint  or  seclusion ;  they 
Accompanied  the  warriors  in  their  expeditions ;  they  distributed 
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the  re^Hrardfi  of  Vulour ;  and  their  ptiss&hce  iilBpired  thie  tefforte  tx^ 
deserve  them.    Love,  considered  as  a  senthnent^  has  always  been 
a  fiivotirite  theme  of  the  Northern  poets;  and  the  hieroes  and. 
hunters  amongst  these  M'arlike  people,  rpaming  through  their 
interminable  mrests,  or  bursting  from  their  fastnesses  on  the 
ajBHghted  refuse  of  the  great  empires  of  the  South,  regarded  itHft 
an  honour  and  a  duty  to  be  subiiiissive  to  their  W6men.    To 
this  source,  then,  we  owe  first  the  spirit  df  chivalrdus  gallantry*, 
and  ultimately  the  practice  of  that  polite  gallmitry  which  form6 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  present  cionstitution  of  social 
intercourse.     For  this,  among  other  reasons,  it  may  be  deemed 
happy  for  matikind,  that  the  dominion  of  the  Extern  man- 
ners and  schools,  which  succeeded  to  the  grandetir  of  aticietit 
Rome,  and  which  pretended  a  superiority  over  the  barbarity  6f 
the  Westj  was  iiitef rupted,  and  finally  broken  by.  the  violetit 
course  of  events.     In  the  compositions  of  the  early  Western 
pdets,  woman  becdmes  at  once  a  different  creature  frdln  that 
which  we  find  her  in  the  finest  classical  productions.     It  was  in 
the  North  that  she  was  enshrined  in  the  imagination,  and  bor- 
rowed its  influence  to  controul  the  senses.    Thus  a  fine  and 
delicate  ton&  was  imparted  to  litei'ature  and  manners,  such  as  they 
neveTr  would  have  possessed  had  the  growing  energies  of  Western 
Europe,  instead  of  triumphing  over  the  decrepitude  rf  the  East^ 
submitted  to  its  training,  and  adopted  its  pedantry. 

The  institution  of  chivalry  chiefly  grew  out  of  the  desire  of 
protecting  woman,  exposed  as  she  was  by  her  weakness  in  those 
times  of  disorder,  when  society  was  agitated  with  the  throes  that 
precede  the  birth  of  establishments.  Mr.  Thomas,  the  line  of 
whose  history  of  the  sex  we  continue  to  follow,  observes,  that 
during  four  or  five  hundred  years  Europe  had  witnessed  only 
anarchy,  outrage,  and  confusion;  An  adulterated  specie^  of 
Christianity  formed  a  medley  with  the  ancient  usages  and  creeds 
of  the  barbarian^ :  the  poWer  of  sovereigns  clashed  with  that  of 
the  nobles :  the  Arabs  Were  strugding  with  the  Goths,  and  all 
was  violence  and  inconsistency.  The  precepts  of  the  adopted 
religion  had  little  ol*  no  influence.  Those  who  made  pilgrimages 
plundered  on  the  road;  and  robbery  and  dfeb^tfchery  united 
themselves  to  superstition.  It  wa6  iii  this  miserable  condition  df 
things  that  certain  men  of  rank,  warriors  and  fond  of  enter- 
prize,  but  more  alive  than  most  of  their  neighbour^  to  the 
sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice,  associated  themselves  toge^ 
ther,  that  by  means  of  their  union  they  might  effect  a  correction 
of  disorders  which  braved  the  public  authority.  Their  avowed 
objects  were  to  combat  the  Mdors  in  Spmn^  thffe  Saracens  in  thfe 
East,  the  barbarous  tyrants  and  brigaihd^  in  the-  towers  and 
castles  of  Germany  and  France;   to  protect  trafrdteri ;  and, 
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above  all^  to  succour  women  in  distress :  in  short  "  to  act  as 
Hercules  and  Theseus  may  be  supposed  to  have  done  in  the 
truth  of  their  fabled  exploits."     This  is  certainly  taking  the  most 
favourable  view  of  the  institution  of  chivalry ;  but,  in  its  origin^ 
such  probably  Was  its  character.    The  giants,  dragons^  iind  en- 
chanters of  Spenser,  which  his  knights  sallied  forth  to  combat 
and  overcome,   Ate  th^  poetical  representatives  of  the  k'obbers^ 
assassins^  and  ravi^ers,  which  a  fbw  centuries  before  infested  the' 
whole  of  Europe^  and  rendered  life  a  const£Ltit  scene  of  terror 
and  distress.   These  knights  then  filled  the  place,  and  discharged 
the  functions,  which  belong  at  present  to  a  much  less  romantic 
description  of  public  officers.     Wild  animals  and  thieves  Wen§ 
held  in  check  bv  these  well-arUied  protectors  of  the  peace^  during 
an  age  when  the  half-naked,  poor,  and  ignorant  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  an  easy  prey  to  the  ferocity  of  brutes  and  hien. 
As  civilization  advanced,  and  law  became  more  strong,  the 
original  objects  of  the  knights  became  by  degrees  almost  for- 
gotten :  but  the  institution  was  too  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  to  be  yet  allowed  to  disappear.     Gallantry,  ambition,  and  a 
taste  for  martial  exercises,  became  thechief  animations  of  chivalry: 
each  warrior  sallied  forth  to  maintain  the  peerlessness  of  ma 
mistress;  and  Europe  was  covered,  from  one  end  to  the  other^ 
with  these  adventurers;  who,  displaying  the  scarfs  and  crests 
of  their  ladies^  knocked  each  other  on  the  head  to  merit  their 
favour.  However  numerous  were  the  absurdities  included  in  this 
custom,  its   influence  inspired  enthusiasm  to  poets,  and  gavi^ 
grace  and  brilliancy  to  the  nobility.     Chivalry,  says  a  Germafi 
author,  forms  the  sole  glory  of  several  centuries  which  would, 
but  for  it,  be  consignea  to  horror  and   contempt  in  history. 
Eemove  from  the  middle  ages  this  institution,  and  what  -woula 
remain  to  them  ?    To  it  we  owe  that  extraordinary  sentiment  of 
modem  times  which  is  called  honour;  a  sentiment  unknown  to 
the  aikeients ;  bat  whichy  in  the  absence  of  a  much  higher  pifih* 
cipl^  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  springs  of  noble  and  admired 
actions.     Above  all,  it  added  still  more  to  the  valiie  of  the  female 
sex  in  the  public  estimation.   In  the  courts,  in  the  lists,  in  battle^ 
and  in  literature,  woman  w^  the  principal  object  of  celebration  \ 
and  often  the  saih(6  persoh  was  at  once  lover,  poet,  and  warridr : 
he  coiild  sing  to  his  lyre,  as  well  as  combat  with  his  lance,  iii 
behalf  of  the  beaufy  by  whom  he  had  been  subdued.     Very 
different  accounts,  however,  have  been  given  of  the  state*  of 
manners  which  attended  this  change.     Some  are  of  opinion  that 
the  fiivours  of  the  ladies,  for  whose  sakes  the  knights  incurred 
such  hazards  and  fat^es>  received  all  their  value  from  the  ima« 
ginaddns  of  their  devoted  servants.     It  is  aflhrmed;  that  a  look 
was  deemed  by  both  parties  an  ample  reward  for  the  toil  of 
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yean ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  historians  of  these  time9 
would  break  the  charm  by  rq>re9enting  the  returns  of  the  sex  as 
of  a  much  less  fanciful  description.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  very  considerable  licentiousness  was  at  last  introduced  into 
the  manners  of  the  higher  classes  before  chivalry  can  be  con* 
sidered  as  extinguished;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  did  not  take 
place  till  it  had  proceeded  &r  in  its  decline.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  numerous  romances,  founded  entirely  on  the 
interest  of  a  passion  that  almost  limits  its  indications  to  un£ulinff 
respect  on  one  side,  and  unyielding  severity  on  the  other,  haa 
at  no  period  prototypes  in  fact.  Their  idea  must  have  been  taken 
from  actual  occurrence^  strongly  coloured  probably,  and  adapted 
to  that  taste  for  the  marvellous  and  mystical  which  was  predo* 
minant  when  they  were  composed.  As  they  are  now  entirely 
forgotten,  we  are  tempted  to  oflfer,  for  the  reader's  amusement, 
what  has  amused  us,  namely,  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant of  these  works,  given  in  a  foreign  literary  compilation : 

'^  It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  the  heroines  of  these 
•romances,  in  whose  ideas  the  most  respectful  declaration  of  love  con- 
stituted an  outrage  to  their  dignity  that  could  only  be  expiated  by 
years  of  slavery  and  sacrifices.    Nothing,  however,  of  this  class  ap- 
proaches to  the  Polixandre  of  Gomberville,  in  five  huse  volumes,  which 
IS  distinguished  by  an  excess  of  folly  so  curious,  that  it  inspires  interest 
by  the  very  qualities  that  would  seem  to  render  it  insufferably  tedious. 
The  Princess,  the  heroine  of  this  formidable  work,  is  named  Alcidane^ 
and  is  of  course  the  most  miraculous  creature  that  ever  formed  the 
unique  ornament  of  the  earth.    She  is  beloved  to  distraction  by  all  the 
monarchs  of  the  world,  and  Ambassadors  come  from  every  possible 
quarter  and  kingdom  to  demand  her  in  marriage.    Those  who  dare 
not  aspire  so  hign,  are  contented  to  declare  themselves  her  knights, 
and  go  about  fightins  in  her  honour  at  five  hundred  leagues  from  her 
abode.    Others,  on  the  simple  sight  of  her  picture,  make  a  vow  never 
to  look  in  the  face  of  another  woman.    To  us  it  would  seem  that  idl 
this  homace  was  of  a. very  innocent,  not  to  say  flattering  kind;  but 
Alcidane  finds  it  excessively  offensive.    She  considers  it  highly  im- 
proper that  the  Great  Khan  of  Tartary,  the  Kin^  of  Cashmire,  and  the 
Sidtan  of  India,  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  declEU*e  themselves  in  love 
with  her,  though  at  distances  that  would  appear  sufficiently  assuring 
even  for  the  deucacy  of  a  princess.    To  be  enamoured  of  Alcidane^ 
three  thousand  imles  off,  is  a  crime  worthy  of  death ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  all  but  Polixandre,  to  whom  she  has  permitted  this  privilege,— it 
being  after  all  necessary  that  it  should  be  granted  to  some  one.    In 
quahty  of  her  knight,  Polixandre  is  dispatdied  to  all  the  Courts  to 
chastise  the  insolents  who  have  dared  to  say  that  they  sighed  for 
Alcidane.  Charged  with  this  mission,  he  goes  round  the  world,  defying 
all  whom  he  meets ;  and  after  years  of  absence,  after  he  has  killed 
many  and  wounded  more,  deUironed  kings  and  made   captives  of 
princesy  he  returns  to  his  charmeri  who  relaxes  bar  rigours  for  once^ 
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sad  rewards  him  with  a  single  glance  of  regard.  At  this  happy  stage 
matters  remain  for  a  long  time :  the  lady  cannot  familiarize  her  mind 
to  the  idea  of  marrying  a  man  after  causing  so  many  to  be  slain  for 
hinting  at  such  a  thing :  the  gentleman  is  unable  to  fancy  how  it  is 
possible  that  such  excessive  felicity  should  ever  fall  to  his  lot.  At 
length,  however,  they  are  married,  and  appearances  become  desperate. 
The  husband,  overpowered  by  his  felicity,  loses  his  senses :  he  faints 
on  the  stair-case,  and  the  story  leaves  him  in  the  arms  of  a  couple  of 
pages." 

Madame  de  Genlis,  in  the  work  which  has  suggested  this 
article,  notices  a  stonr  told  of  the  beautiful  Princess  de  Conti» 
daughter  of  Louis  XiV  and  the  Duchess  de  la  Vidliere,  which 
had  great  success  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  which  almost 
realizes  one  part  of  the  above  picture :  rigours,  however,  are  oat 
of  the  question  in  any  thing  that  relates  to  Versailles.     It  was 
said  that  Muley  Ismael,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  having  by  accident 
seen  the  portrait  of  this  Princess  in  the  hands  of  a  French  Naval 
Captain,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  the  Original;  and  Dangeau, 
in  his  Memoirs,  affirms  that  a  Moorish  ambassador  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  solemnly  demanding 
the  lady,  to  preside  as  first  and  favourite  wife  in  the  well-stocked 
harem  of  his  Imperial  master.     This  fatal  portrait,  jtaken  to 
America,  was  seen  by  the  son  of  the  Viceroy  of  Lima,  who  be- 
came the  victim  of  the  violent  passion  which  it  excited.    In  fine, 
says  Dangeau,  this  cause  of  so  many  romantic  adventures,  having 
been  lost  in  India,  was  found  by  some  savages,  who  made  it  an 
object  of  their  worship,  and  adored  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Goddess  Monas! 

Returning,  however,  to  the  early  times,  which  we  have  for  a 
moment  quitted,  we  find  the  ladies,  who  at  first  but  animated 
the  martial  dispositions  of  their  admires,  catching  themselves  the 
ardour  of  arms,  and,  affected  by  the  praises  which  were  every 
where  bestowed  on  courage,  maintaining  their  claims  to  equu 
estimation,  by  displaying  ample  proofs  of  that  imposing  quality. 
Mr.  Thomas  gives  a  list  of  remale  warriors,  amongst  whom  we 
find  a  ^*  demoiselle"  of  Transylvania  who  killed  ten  Janizaries 
with  her  oivn  fair  hands.  Gibbon  notices  the  desperate  act  of 
the  women  of  Cyprus,  who,  to  avoid  the  Mussulmen,  blew  up 
the  magazines  ana  themselves  along  with  them.  The  fair  and 
frail  Queen  Eleonore  of  France  commanded  a  corps  of  ladies 
in  the  holv  land,  which  was  called  the  Regiment  of  the  Boots  of 
Gold.  Mr.  Charbonnietes,  in  his  amusing  and  instructive  sketch 
of  French  Literature,  very  recently  published,  makes  mention  of 
the  interesting  Louise  Labb^,  the  handsome  wife  of  a  rope-maker 
at  Lyons,  the  date  of  whose  charms  and  talents  is  about  the  time 
ff  our  Henry  VIIL  She  was  an  excellent  poet,  and  distinguished 
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l^er^elf  as  an  equally  good  soldier  at  the  siege  of  Peirpigmn.    An 
old  writer  says, 

*^  Quand  la  jeunesse  Fran^oise 
Perpignan  environna, 
La  sa  force  elle  deploye, 
L^  de  sa  lance  elle  ploye 
Le  plus  hardi  assailiant ; 
Et  brave  dessus  la  selle, 
Ne  demontroit  rien  en  elle 
Que  d'un  chevalier  vaUlant." 

But  this,  warrior  woiinan  was  not  in  all  respects  invincible.  lu 
her  compositions  she  frequently  betrays  the  consciousness  of  her 
besetting  foible:  she  complain^  that  time,  which  destroys  the 
proud  pantheons,  the  strong  cities,  the  hi^h  pyramids^  which  dries, 
up  rivers,  and  finishes  so  many  other  things,  only  seems  to  aug- 
ment in  her  the  dispositioa  to  be  tender. 

The  rage  for  ariQs,  however,  b^an  at  length  to  subside. 
During  the  most  flourishing  times  of  chivalry,  the  most  distin-*  * 

Suished  knights  were  but  seldom  able  to  read :  as  it  declineda 
ley  commenced  their  alphabet ;  and  when  the  fall  of  Constan* 
linople  threw  the  scholars  of  the  East  amongst  the  heroes  of  the 
West,  learning  remained  no  longer  an  unknightly  accomplish- 
ment. The  iadiep,  who  love  not  to  be  left  behina,  accordingly 
forsook  fighting,  and  tpok  to  Greek.  Steady,  but  frigid  charac- 
ters, s(light]y  gifted  with  imagination,  gave  a  preference  to  the 
philosc^by  of  Aristotle ;  but  the  youthfiu  and  enthusiastic  eni- 
braced  with  ardour  the  sublime  metaphysics  of  Plato.  The 
fashionable  manners,  says  a  French  author,*  were  now  a  ni^Iey 
of  gallantry,  religion,  platonism,  poetry,  ancient  learning,  and 
ipodern  theology.  The  women  soon  beqame  distinguished  by 
their  skill  and  ardour  in  public  disputation.  The  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  of  Bologna,  being  mistress  of  the  Roman  Jaw,  pro- 
nounced, at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  a  fi^i/e^al  oration  in  Latin, 
tbe  delivery  of  which  assembled  an  immense,  crowd  in  the  great 
d^urchof  that  city.  At  twenty-six,  she  took  the  degree  of  Poctor; 
a^,  at  thirty,  received  the  chair  of  Professor,  irom  which  she 
commented  on  Justinian  to  scholars,  who  cao^e  frpm  all  p^^ts  of 
Europe  to  attend  her  lectures.  Mr.  Tweddle,  in  a  letter  written 
ifrom  Coppet,  to  be  found  in  the  volume  published  by  his  brother, 
says  that  Madame  de  Stael  spoke  with  so  much  ability  in  con- 
versation that  she  made  her  hearers  forget  ^e  was  not  pretty : 
the  talents  of  the  lady  of  Bologna  achieved  something, which  we 
consider  more  extraordinary ;  they  are  said  to  have  rendered  the 
young  men  inattentive  to  her  great  beauty!  At  Venice  two  clever 
and  learned  ladies  distinguished  themselves  also  about  the  samq 
time.    One  (Modesta  di  Pozza)  composed  verses  ^<  s^rid^s,  gay^ 
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hefoicy  and  tender :"  the  other  (Cassandra  Fidele)  wrote  eq^lly 
well  in  the  three  languages  of  Honier»  Virgil,  and  Dante;  and 
aUo  (which  is  more  doubtful  praise)  '^  equally  well  in  verse  and 
in  pro^e."  She  possessed,  says  her  hUtorian,  the  philosophy  6i 
her  own  age,  and  of  all  former  ages;  she  sustained  theological 
theses  with  eclat,  gscve  public  lectures  at  Padua,  excelled  la 
music,  had  enchanting  manners,  and  was  as  virtuous  as  she  was 
learned.  Whether  she  w^s  also  pretty  is  unfortunately  not  said.  At 
Milan  a  young  lady  spoke  eloquently  in  Latin.  At  Verona,  Isolta 
Nogarolla  excited  the  curiosity  of  all  the  sovereigns  to  hear  her. 
In  Spain  Catherine  Ribera  wrote  verses  '^  moitie  devotes,  et  moitid 
tendres/'  The  Duchess  of  Ketz,  in  France,  astonished  and  per- 
plexed the  ambassadors  by  accosting  them  in  Greek.  Aloysia 
Sigea  took  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  writing  to  the  Pope  one 
letter  in  five  languages.  The  ladies  Seymour  and  Jane  Grey, 
in  Englajad,  were  distinguished  for  learning  and  talents,  even  in  a 
time  when  it  is  affirmed  to  have  been  very  common  to  see  young 
girls,  who  had  finished  their  education  at  the  schools,  present 
themselves  before  the  holy  Father,  .and,  In  L^tin  or  Greek,  im- 
plore of  him  to  declare  war  agajinst  the  Turks. 

If  the  women,  says  Mr.  Thomas,  appear  to  havt  wished  at  this 
time  to  wrest  the  feme  of  knowledge  from  the  men,  the  latter 
were  more  than  usually  eager  to  bestow  panegyrics  on  the  women. 
Gallantry  lost  nothing  of  its  power  by  being  transferred  from  the 
chevaliers  to  the  pedants.  Boccacio  composed  a  Latin  work  ia 
honour  of  illustrious  women,  in  the  course  of  which  he  explores 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  Bible,  and  the  romances:  he 
instances  as  models  Cleopatra  and  Lucretia^  Flora  and  Portia* 
Semiramis  and  Sappho,  Athaliah  and  Dido.  A  priest  published 
two  quarto,  volumes  on  celebrated  and  excellent  females,  in  whicb^ 
however,  he  does  not  find  room  for  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but,  in 
recompense,  he  passes  a  magnificent  panegyric  on  Queen  Mary, 
of  Smithfield  niiemory.  A  collection  of  pieces  was  published  at 
Venice,  with  the  title  "  A  Temple  to  the  Divine  Simora  Joan  of 
Jrragohy  amstructed  to  her  Honour  by  all  the  Wits  in  all  tfw  principal 
Languages  of  the  World  /"  This  temple  is  built  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Sclavonic,  Foionese,  Hungarian,  and 
Hebrew. 

The  question  of  the  comparative  rank  and  value  of  the  two 
sexes  was  now  provoked.  The  superiority  of  women  was  de- 
monstrated by  proofs  theological,  physical,  cabalistical,  religious, 
and  moral.  The  most  singular  work  on  this  subject  is  that  of 
Ruscelli^  which  appeared  at  Venice  in  the  year  1552.  Moses  is 
there  made  the  aUy  of  Petrarch  and  Dante;  and  the  author  sup- 
ports his  arguments  by  quotations  from  Boqcacio  and  St.  Au- 
gustin.  Homer,  and  St.  John.    The  ladies  took  an  active  part 
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in  this  discussion,  and  always  in  their  own  fitvoun  Lacretia 
Marineila  published  a  book,  having  for  title  *^  The  Nobility  and 
Excellence  of  tVomeny  and  the  Faults  and  Imperfections  of  Men  ;*^ 
which  certainly  does  not  promise  the  fairest  view  of  the  question. 
Marguerite,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  IV,  more  famous  for  talents 
than  for  chastity,  published  a  letter  in  which  she  undertook  to 
prove,  that  "  the  woman  is  muck  superior  to  the  man^  In  1643 
there  appeared  at  Paris  a  volume,  entitled  "  The  Generous  Womdn^ 
who  shows  that  her  Sex  is  more  noble,  more  politic,  more  valiant, 
mme  learned,  more  virtvxms,  and  mme  economical  than  the  other.** 
But  about  the  same  time  there  came  forth  a  treacherous  ally  of 
the  ladies,  in  a  work  with  this  affronting  announcement,  <^  The 
Woman  better  tlian  the  Man,,  a  Paradox:  by  Jaqves  del  Pozo  /" 

We  are  now  coming  towards  times  when  the  influence  of 
women,  though  not  less  powerful  and  general,  bears  less  of  the 
air  of  a  new  enchantment.  Chivalry  ana  scholastic  philosophy 
seem  to  have  been  equally  favourable  to  their  celebrity.  As  these 
declined  in  the  world;  as  splendid  illusions  of  various  kinds 
began  to  fade  in  the  public  view;  as  the  afiairs  of  mankind  were 
put  on  a  more  practical  footing;  as  human  nature  was  better 
understood,  and  custom  produced  familiarity  with  almost  every 
object  of  life;  women  lost  a  part  of  that  ideal  lustre  which  had 
shone  around  them  when  tournaments  and  colleges  formed  the 
sphere  of  their  triumphs.  In  further  tracing  the  influence  of  the 
female  sex  on  literature  and  manners,  we  shall  chiefly  confine 
ourselves  to  France,  that  we  may  more  strictly  treat  of  the  subject 
denoted  by  the  title  of  the  work  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
We  are  sorry,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  we  can  derive 
very  little  assistance  from  Madame  de  Genlis.  It  appears  that 
this  lady  had  collected  a  number  of  notices  of  distinguished 
French  women,  in  the  expectation  of  being  employed  in  the  com- 
pilation of  a  biographical  work,  which  they  are  still  continuing 
to  publish  at  Paris.  In  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding, 
however,  these  notices,  so  prepared,  were  permitted  to  rest  on  her 
hands;  and,  unwilling  to  be  lefl  in  the  lurch,  she  bethought  her- 
self that  they  might  he  given  to  the  world  in  a  volunie:  but  it  has 
no  claim  to  the  title  it  has  assumed ;  it  does  not  illustrate  the  in- 
fluence of  women  on  French  literature.  Unconnected  anecdotes 
of  queens,  princesses,  and  female  authors,  with  lists  of  their 
worts,  and  of  their  protections,  though  very  necessary  to  enter  as 
materials  into  such  an  interesting  survey  as  Madame  de  Genlis 
announces,  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  it.  This  survey  can  only 
be  made  by  a  connected  review  6f  the  facts  separately  gleaned, 
and  by  referring  them  all  to  certain  principles  of  cause  and  effect, 
extracted  from  the  general  state  of  society  at  the  various  periods 
which  enter  into  the  discussion.     As  a  compilation  of  anecdotes. 
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diem  this  hock  may  afford  some  degree  of  amusemenl,  althongb  it 
is  rather  meagre  and  barrea  even  in  this  resjsect;  but  in  commoir 
justice  it  ougot  to  be  stripped  of  the  more  important  pretension- 
conveyed  in  its  title-page. 

The  influence  of  women  on  French  literature  certainly  affords 
an  intei:^e6ting  subject  tar  examination.  A  parade  of  su^rioritj^^ 
sud  sbovir  of  activity,  have  for  several  centuries  distinguished  the 
fiootinff  of  the  female  sex  in  France :  a  nominal  importance  has 
been  tb^re  given  to  all  the  connexions,  reputable  and  disrepu* 
tabte,  which  the  men  have  formed  with  women,  such  as  we  do  not 
find  dseYrhere  diqdayed.  The  memoirs  of  mistresses,  and  the 
amours  of  wives,  constitute  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  stock 
of  its  printed  productions:  its  social  manners  have  assumed  gal- 
Wntnr  as  their  most  distinguished  feature;  and  the  principal 
epochs  of  its  history  connect  themselves,  in  every  one's  recollect 
Uoo,  with  the  names  of  certain  females  of  celebrity.  The  real 
import  of  this  state  of  things  is  well  worth  inquiry,  and  cannot  be 
better  ascertained  than  by  looking  into  the  literature  which  has 
been  Its  companion.  It  is  here  that  one  is  sure  to  get  hold  of  th« 
^ouine  spiiit  of  manners.  We  have  had  occasion  to  observe^ 
^at  the  neglected  and  desraded  condition  of  the  sex  in  the  timeiK 
of  antiquity,  betrays  itself  in  the  character  of  their  most  brilliant 
writings;  the  f<^rvour  of  a  romantic  regard  for  women  burned 
in  the  early  compositions  of  the  Westem  poets :  love  and  chi- 
valrous gallantry  manifest  themselves  in  a  way  that  leaves  no 
doubt  of  their  sincerity  in  all  the  effusions  of  Italian  genius :  and 
an  amorous  enthusiasm,  of  a  singular  but  intense  kind,  is  to  be 
fousd  working  and  frothing  in  the  heated  mysticism  of  Germany. 
In  England  we  can  o£fer  tne  Eve  of  Milton,  and  the  Juliet,  the 
Desdemona,  and  every  female  portrait,  from  the  hand  of  l^iak- 
^are,  as  examples  of  that  susceptibility  to  the  power  of  their 
subject  which  is  necessary  to  enable  even  the  bluest  talent  to 
display,  with  touches  of  truth,  those  more  delicate  and  internal 
cbaracteristics  whidi  belong  to  the  essence  of  character,  which 
introduce  to  its  uiureserved  communications,  and  which  can 
alone  awaken  those  primitive  sentiments  placed  by  nature  in 
the  human  heart  to  correspond  to  the  incitements  of  the  various 
classes  of  her  beauties.  The  Tatler  and  Spectator,  those  standard 
models  in  a  species  of  composition  which  no  other  country  pre* 
tends  to  rival,  owe  their  existence  altogether  to  the  estimation  in 
which  females  were  held  at  the  epoch  of  their  appearance.  A 
constant  and  predominating  reference  to  the  minds,  tastes,  and 
habits  of  women,  pervading  their  whole  strain,  forms  both  the 
principal  charm  and  the  principal  utility  of  these  delightful  works* 
The  novels  of  Richardson,  so  universally  popular  with  us,  and 
which  the  French  critics  praise,  but  find  too  tedious  and  heavy, 
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are  testimonials,  singular  in  their  kind,  of  the  interest  we  take  Id 
what  maty  be  termed  the  mechanism  of  the  feelings  and  character 
of  woman,  and  pf  the  ardour  with  which  we  can  follow,  under  iJie 
dominion  of  simple  truth,  the  progress  of  her  fate,  although  the 
recital  may  lead  through  the  minutest  particulars,  and  possess, 
for  its  only  embellishment,  a  simple  air  of  reality.     It  would  in- 
deed be  easy  to  show,  that  we  have  no  one  great  production  of 
the  descriptive  and  imaginative  class  that  does  not  receive  what 
may  be  termed  the  breath  of  its  life,  the  vital  and  distinmiishing 
principle  of  its  existence,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  oiarm  of 
Its  attraction,  from  a  certain  intimate  communion  of  thought  and 
sentiment  with  the  various  qualities  of  the  female  constitution, 
and  a  quick  sensibility  to  the  inspiration  of  its  influence.     It  is 
for  this  impress,  this  stamp  of  the  importance  and  estimation  of 
woman,  that  we  are  to  look,  when  we  wish  to  decide  how  far  it 
can  be  affirmed,  from  the  literature  of  any  particular  country^ 
that  the  spirits  are  there  submitted  to  the  magic  of  her  attributes. 
Of  the  use  which  Lord  Byron  has  made  of  the  sentiments  which 
the  sex  inspires  we  cannot  approve;  but  to  the  swell  which  these 
sentiments  impart  to  his  poetry,  what  heart  can  deny  its  testi- 
mony?   His  example  is,  indeed,  of  a  very  peculiar  kind;  and 
prol>ably  requires  to  be  traced  immediately  to  singular  impulses 
of  mind  and  temperament.    The  genius  of  this  bard,  while  it  has 
all  the  splendour  and  rapid  ardour,  has  at  the  same  time  the 
eccentricity  of  a  comet;  its  career  includes  the  extremes  of  our 
system;  but  it  is  in  approaching  the  light  and  warmth  of  female 
loveliness,  that  its  effiilgence  increases,  that  its  velocity  augments, 
and  that  it  seems  to  rush  to  the  fountain-head  of  its  glory,  as  if 
to  recompense  itself  for  the  fate  that  has  doomed  it  to  pursue  so 
large  a  part  of  its  course  through  the  regions  of  gloom  and  deso- 
lation.  Turn  to  Wordsworth,  a  poet  whose  worxs  are  important 
enough  to  involve  the  discussion  of  the  first  principles  of  nis  art, 
and  who  is  perhaps  further  than  any  writer  that  can  be  quoted 
from  taking  advantage  of  forms  of  expression  which  pass  by  accep- 
tation for  a  certain  current  value,  when  they  are  not  connected 
in  bis  own  mind  with  the   genuine  elements  of  passion  and 
thought,  lying  deep  in  the  nature  of  man.     Th^  introduction  of 
woman  in  the  compositions  of  this  remarkable  author  sheds  in- 
stantly a  sentiment  into  his  poetry,  which  fills  the  heart  as  with  the 
rich  steam  of  an  incense,  that  applies  itself  to  the  imagination 
as  odours  steal  upon  the  senses.     The  forlorn  Margaret,  whose 

— — "  infant  babe 
Had  from  its  mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief:'' 

the  wife  of  the  solitary, 

— — "  So  intimate  with  love  and  joy, 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul;*' 
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poor  Ellen,  whose  ^*  virgin  step"  seemed 

^^  Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf:" 
and  who 

— *'  by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her  seat, 

Weepmg  and  looking,  looking-on  and  weeping  / 

Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  child/' 

are  portraits  distinguished  by  ardour,  expression,  and  truth. 

A  literature  thus  strongly  testifying  to  the  power  and  generality 
of  female  influence  on  the  mind,  is  certainly  the  best  proof  of  the 
fervour  of  those  feelings  which  the  sex  habitually  excites  in  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs. 

'We  should  have  been  glad  if  Madame  de  Genlis  could  have 
pointed  out  to  our  observation  any  such  vein  of  feelings  running 
through  French  literature;  too  oeep  to  be  affected  oy  modesy 
and  originating  in  an  enthusiastic  sensibility  to  the  touching 
virtues  and  retiring  graces  which  constitute  tne  ineffable  charm, 
of  the  female  character.  These  feelings  are  not  to  be  conr 
founded,  as  Madame  de  Genlis  must  Know,  with  the  clatt^ 
of  compliments,  or  the  bustle  of  giving  place.  Although  Louis 
XIV  made  it  a  rule  to  take  off  his  hat  to  every  female  he 
met,  even  if  she  were  a  servant  or  a  peasant,  tnis  does  not 
exactly  prove  the  existence  of  the  particular  sentiment  which 
we  mean ;  and  when  St.  Simon  describes  the  tortures  suffered  by 
the  ladies  who  went  in  the  carriage  with  the  King,  all  caused 
by  his  Majesty's  neglect,  and  selfish  regard  for  himself,  we  are 
confirmed  in  our  disposition  to  reject  the  externals  of  deference, 
particularly  when  disproportionate,  as  evidence  of  real  esteem. 
What  we  look  for  is  the  test  of  the  difference  between  reality  and 
pretension,  between  feeling  and  form ;  and  we  should  have  been 
the  more  grateful  to  Madame  de  Genlis  for  indicating  this  to  us 
in  French  literature,  because^  to  say  the  truth,  we  need  assistance 
to  discover  it.  Mr.  Thomas's  n^ork,  of  which  we  have  made 
considerable  use,  though  amusing  in  its  historical  sketches,  affords 
a  sufficient  justification  of  what  Grimm  said  of  the  author,  viz. 
that  he  was  by  no  means  learned  enough  in  the  female  heart  to 
do  justice  to  his  subject.  The  common  works  of  a  gallant  de- 
scription in  the  French  language  display,  under  a  certain  Exterior 
of  affected  courtesy,  a  body  of  the  very  coarsest  and  most  de- 
grading sentiments  and  descriptions  in  relation  to  the  female 
character.  Rising,  however,  from  professed  works  of  gallantry, 
which  have  in  general  but  little  to  do  with  real  feeling,  we  still 
continue  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  signs  of  a  heart-felt  respect  for 
the  sex,  and  susceptibility  to  its  real  graces.  Voltaire's  novels 
and  lighter  poetry  have  no  other  object  but  to  render  enthusiasm 
of  every  kind  laughable;   and  in  liis  tragedies,  as  in  French 
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tragedy  generally,  with. the  exception  of  a  very  few  passagei^ 
love  is  only  remarkable  (as  D'Alembert  has  observed)  for  it» 
coldness:  its  introduction,  instead  of  giving  interest  to  a  piece^ 
throws  a  languor  over  aU  its  proj?ress^  and  spoils  those  other 
qualities  to  iraich  it  forms  the  lifeless  companion.  Gil  Bias, 
which  is  usually  quoted  as  the  first  of  French  novels,  doe» 
not  afford  one  indication  of  sensibility  from  its  first  page  to  its 
last  But  the  most  remarkable  case  is  that  of  Rousseau.  Tliis 
writer,  who  possesses  so  true  a  touch  for  descripticm  in  general^ 
can  scarcely  ever  approach  the  object  which  he  pretended  to 
idcHixe  without  being  guilty  of  something  offensive  and  coarse, 
outraging  truth  of  cnaracter  as  much  as  delicacy.  His  Eloisa 
sacrifices  her  person  to  her  lover  on  a  principle  of  prudence,  and 
calculates  the  consequences  beforehand.  By  this  Rousseau  thought 
to  save  the  delicacy  of  his  heroine :  he  was  ignorant  that  the  flow 
of  passion  and  the  shock  of  surprise  were  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. His  Sophia  betrays,  at  the  ^e  of  eighteen,  certain  ideas 
which  she  could  only  have  acquired  i^  the  course  of  unbecoming 
conversations  with  some  apothecary's  apprentice  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. From  the  productions  of  Rousseau,  which  profess  to 
relate  facts,  proofs  without  number  might  be  brought  to  show 
that  he  had  no  imagination  of  the  true  beau^  of  the  female 
character,  and  no  instinct  directing  him  to  find  its  examples  m 
^opiety. 

We  cannot  attempt,  in  an  article  of  this  description,  to  follow 
the  plan  which  the  title  of  the  work  of  Madame  de  Genlis  led  us 
to  expect  she  had  executed ;  but  on  which,  to  our  disappoint- 
xnent,  we  observe  she  has  not  entered.  We  must  limit  ourselves 
to  a  slight .  outline  of  the  history  of  the  condition  of  females,  as 
connected  with  public  manners,  confining  our  notice  fi)r  the 
future  almost  entirely  to  France.  Francis  I  is  generally  re- 
garded by  the  French  writers  as  the  founder  of  that  spirit  of 
gallant  legerity  which  they  avow  as  the  distinction  and  ornament 
of  the  national  character.  He  is  said  to  have  declared,  ^^  that  a 
Court  without  women  was  like  a  year  without  a  spring,  or  ft 
spring  vithout  flowers."  His  second  mistress,  the  Duchess 
cPEstampes,  was  called  "  la  plus  savante  des  belles,  et  la  plus 
belle  des  savantes."  His  sister,  Margaruite  de  Valpis,  is  the 
authoif  of  a  volume  of  tales,  of  which  j^ladame  de  Gtenlis  says, 
**  one  cannot  ponceive  how  the  hand  of  a  woman,  of  a  princess, 
could  have  written  such  licentious  productions:"  she  immediately 
adds,  "  but  Margaruite  strayed  in  a  manner  muck  mme  adpable  r 
she  ^  hud  conferences  with  Protestant  ikeohgians,  and  embraced 
their  errors  /"  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how  the  hand  pf  a 
woman  could  have  written  this  comparison !  We  believe  we  may 
affirm,  that  no   Protestant  lady,    possessing   tihe  talents  ana 
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i^ectubiiity  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  would  put  it  in  print  that 
an  illustrious  princess  had  done  something  much  worse  than 
publish  a  collection  of  gross  obscenity,  by  listening  to  the  instruct 
t](Mis  of  Catholic  clergymen*  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
worthy  of  the  p^  of  our  author  to  explain  to  her  readers  how  it 
happens,  tliat,  in  those  countries  which  have  unfortunately  emr 
braced  the  grievous  errors  of  Prostentantism,  princesses,  and 
other  women,  have  been  less  inclined  to  write  licentious  tales  tha^ 
in  the  lands  where  flourish  the  doctrines  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
Court  of  Rome  ?  Nbtliing  can  be  more  vexatious  to  those  who 
earnestly  desire  to  see  the  rules  of  moral  and  civil  order  acquire 
their  just  and  necessary  acknowledgment  and  predominance  in 
society,  than  to  find  their  ncmiinal,  and  sometimes  their  sincere 
fn^ds^  blindly,  stupidly,  and,  ought  we  not  to  add,  shamelully 
and  criminally,  confounding  truths  with  falsehoods,  combatting 
in  the  cause  <h  religion  and  government  with  the  weapons  of  pr^ 
judice  and  rancour;  and,  instead  of  gaining  reason  and  conscience 
to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  subordination,  dis^ 
gusting  and  irritating  these  qtialities  wherever  they  exist,  by 
forcing  an  odious  connexion  between  the  principles  which  in  their 
practice  produce  the  wdfiire  of  mankind,  and  the  abuses  of  which 
they  have  been  the  victims.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  old  Court 
and  Nobles  of  France,  Madame  de  Genlis  has  neither  eyes  for 
palpable  truths,  nor  an  understanding  for  their  simplest  deduo- 
tioRs.  She  observes  that  nothing  could  be  more  edifying  than 
to  see  with  what  ^^  good  faith"  the  royal  mistresses,  and  the  unN 
faithful  wives  of  these  fine  times,  **  threw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  religion,'*  when  age  had  destroyed  their  attractions,  or  the  disso- 
rate  caprices  of  the  sovereign  had  chased  them  from  his  aduU 
terous  bed«  It  is  in  this  way  she  describes  the  retreat  of  Madame 
de  Montespan,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XIV,  whose  licentiousness 
daring  the  period  of  her  favour  was  not  more  notorious  than  her 
Tttsfe  and  mortification  when  she  was  compelled  to  ^<  throw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  religion,"  as  our  author  expresses  it.  **  Such 
striking  examples  of  repentance  and  expiation^"  says  Madame  de 
Genlis,  "removed  from  vice  its  greatest  danger!"  After  de- 
scribing the  horrible  state  of  manners  at  the  time  of  the  league, 
**  when  women  exacted  ferocious  proofs  of  love,"  she  adds,  "  but 
all  disorders  could  then  be  promptly  repaired,  for  good  faith  and 
grandeur  of  soul  then  prevailed."  There  probably  never  was  a 
period  of  such  general  corruption,  baseness,  and  debauchery  I 
We  fupprehend  tnat  writers  who  voluntarily  engage  in  such  suo- 
jectS)  have  not  the  privilege  of  absolving  themselves  from  the  obli* 
gations  of  truth  in  favour  of  any  preconceived  System  of  opinions ; 
and  if  unhappily  they  have  adopted  one  that  is  not  to  b6  supported 
by  rectitude  and  impartiality,  would  they  not  do  well  to  quit  it  as 
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quickly  as  possible  for  a  creed  that  may  be  so  *  supported?  W(9 
would  ask,  however,  if  the  most  useiiil  and  intdligible  lesson 
from  such  facts,  as  applicable  to  recent  political  occurrences,  is 
not  to  be  got  at  in  a  way  of  handling  them  more  worthy  of  the 
sex  and  reputation  of  Madame  de  Genlis?  Instead  of  describing 
the  effects  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  great  as  ^  easily  repaired, 
would  it  not  be  more  useful,  as  well  as  more  just,  to  consider  such* 
disorders  as  forming  the  fountain-head  of  public  ruin  ?  to  trace 
the  course  of  their  natural  progress  from  the  practice  of  the 
higher  orders  to  the  principles  pf  the  lower ;  from  luxun^  to 
brutality,  from  elegance  to  carnage ;  from  the  Trianons  at  Ver- 
sailles, where  a  profligate  and  prodigal  Court  outraged  religion 
and  oppressed  the  people,  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  where  a 
degraded  and  savage  multitude  shouted  their  abominable  joy  as 
the  axe  of  the  ffuilTotine  dropped  on  the  neck  of  one  of  the  best 
of  their  sovereigns?  The  account  of  the  Regency  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  including  the  personal  characters  of  that  Princess,  and 
of  Mazarin,  her  minister,  is  a  remarkable  proof  that  Madame 
de  Genlis  can  perceive  neither  historical  nor  moral  truth,  when 
the  party  she  has  espoused  stands  in  the  way  of  her  view.  We 
are  sorry  that  this  mischievous  weakness  should  attach  to  so 
clever  a  person,  rendering  her  exertions  mischievous  where  they 
are  likely  to  be  successful,  and  impotent  where  they  would  bie 
most  likely  to  do  good.  Chenier  says  of  her,  that,  in  one  of  her 
works,  she  praises  the  excellence  of  Cardinal  Richelieu's  heart; 
the  sole  virtue,- he  observes,  which  several  generations  of  acade- 
micians had  still  left  it  to  Madame  de  G^ilis  to  be  the  first  to 
announce  and  celebrate ! 

We  are  not,  however,  as  yet  advanced  beyond  the  times  of 
Francis  I,  when  love,  according  to  the  testimonies  of  the  period, 
produced  as  fierce  jealousies,  hatreds,  and  crimes,  as  modern 
politics.  Still,  however,  a  pleasing,  and  often  an  elegant  naivete, 
mtimately  connected  with  the  spirit  of  gallantry,  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  best  specimens  of  French  style  at  this  period.  This 
Quality,  indeed,  forms  the  excellence  to  which  the  language  and 
tne  disposition  of  the  people  are  most  fitted.  Clement  Marot, 
who  was  in  great  favour  with  Francis,  may  be  considered  a  master 
in  this  manner. 

Francis  I  was  himself  a  poet,  but  only  under  the  influence 
of  the  fair  sex.  Several  of  his  smaller  compositions  are  scarcely 
inferior  in  grace  and  facility  to  those  of  Marot.  The  Biblio-' 
theque  Royale  possesses  a  manuscript  volilme  of  the  poetry  of 
this  prince,  which,  among  other  things,  contains  a  letter  in  verse 
and  prose  to  the   Countess   Chateaubriant,   his  first  mistress, 

E'ving  a  description  of  his  unfortunate  e^roedition  into  the  Mi- 
nais,  and  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia.     !Uiana  of  Poitiers,  the 
mistress  of  Henry  II,  was  both  literary  and  athletic.    It  is  re- 
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counted  of  her,  that,  in  the  hardest  frosts,  she  washed  her  fiu^ 
in  cold  water ;  that  early  every  morning  she  mounted  her  horse,' 
rode  ten  leagues,  returned,  went  to  bed  again,  and  ^^  read  books.** 
Ronsard  the  poet,  about  this  time,  introduced  a  much  more 
artificial  style  of  compliment  to  the  sex  than  that  of  Marot,  and 
his  royal  patron.  Fie  became  the  head  of  a  coterie  of  sereb 
writers,  all  equally  forced  and  affected  in  their  gallantry,  who 
called  themselves  the  Pleiade.  The  following  lines  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  this  Constellation  wilt  serve  as  a  specimen  of  their  man- 
ner: 

'^  Votre  enfer,  dieu  d'enfer,  pour  man  bien  je  desire ; 

Sachant  Fenfer  d'amour  de  tous  enfers  le  pure ! " 

We  forget  whether  it  is  of  love  or  fear,  that  another  of  the 
same  school  declares,  that  he  feels  the  passion  ^*  pirouettant  en 
nun  /''  Some  time  after  the  epoch  of  the  Pleiade,  Pasquier  the 
historian,  Harlay  the  celebrated  first  president,  Bisson  president 
of  parliament,  Joseph  Scaliger,  and  a  crowd  of  other  writers  less 
distinguished  for  rank  and  talent,  all  exercised  their  poetical  imar- 
gination  on  one  subject.  That  subject  was,  however,  august  enough 
to  justify  so  extraordinary  a  union,  being  nothing  less  than  a 
flea  wmch  had  been  seen  by  some  adventurous  eye  on  the 
bosom  of  Madeleine  Desroches,  during  a  festival  at  Poitiers. 
The  pieces  on  this  illustrious  trangressor  were  collected  by 
Pasquier  in  a  volume,  whioh  was  entitled  '^  Le  Puce  des  grands 
Jours  de  Poitiers*^  After  the  death  of  Ronsard,  whom  we  have 
noticed  as  the  chief  of  this  style  of  gallantry,  and  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  very  deaf,  an  orator  charged  with  his  funeral 
oration,' exclaimed,  ^^  Oh  happy  deaf  man  !  thou  gavest  to  the 
French,  ears  for  the  oracles  of  poetry  !  "  The  schom  in  question 
is  of  a  nature  to  have  its  disciples  in  all  aces.  A  Mr.  Le 
Genre,  in  a  work  entitled  '<  The  Antiquiiies  of  tKe  French  Nation^** 
discovers  the  Seytfaians  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  French,  from 
their  polite  behaviour  to  the  Amazons ;  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Mere,  who  was  one  of  Madmne  de  Sevigne's  lovers,  but  of 
whom  she  says  he  had  a  ^^diien  de  style,''  is  not  less  recondite  in 
the  mysteries  of  gallantry.  He  is  the  author  of  several  treatises, 
which  were  said  to  be  ^^  fine  and  tiresome,''  as  Madame  de  Lon- 
gueville observed  of  Chapelain's  '^  Pucelle  d* Orleans;^  and  in  one 
of  these  he  affirms,  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  manners,  when  in  addressing  the  Queen  of  Persia,  he 
called  hefr  mother:  it  was  bringing  to  her  recollection  that  she 
was  no  longer  young,  says  the  ddicate  Chevcdier,  ^^  a  circum- 
stance always  extremdy  disagreable  to  the  ladies  1 "  This  choice 
q)irit  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  phrase  bonjie  compagnicj  in 
its  fashionaUe  acceptation. 

Under  the  abominable  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and  her  misert 
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able  son,  Cbarks  IX9  the  manners  of  the  high)&r  dasses,  as  it  has 
been  observed,  were  a  ^'  tnedly  of  gallantry  and  fury :  Italiaa 
ardour  mingled  itself  with  French  Hcentiotteness ;  carnage  was 
planned  in  the  rendezyous  of  love,  and  conspiracies  were  medi* 
tajied  in  ball-rooms."    The  work  of  Brantome^  contaidihg  the 
histories,  public  and  private,  of  (he  poUtical  and  gallant  ladies 
of.  this  time,  is  as  extraordinary  a  production  as  has  ever  been 
given  to  the  world.     One  of  his  commentators  says,  ^'  I  Will 
not  apeak  of  the  second  and  &ird  volumes,  which  concern  the 
ladies,  not  wishing  to  condemn   the  memory  of  a  gentlemaa 
whose  othei*  Woifks  render  him  worthy  of  esteem;  and  iniputing 
the  whole  crime  to  the  dissoluteness  of  the  Court  at  that  period, 
(^  fvMch  more  terrible  histories  might  be  given  than  those  which  he 
has  recounted^     This  last  assertion  is  calculated  to  surprise  the 
readers  of  Brantome;  for  it  is  not  eai^  to  conceive  how  die 
description  of  what  is  most  odious  in  bad  faith,  debauchery,  and 
corruption  of  every  kind,  can  be  carried  further  than  it  is  by 
this  chronicler  and  eye*- witness.     What  is  most  of  all  bewilder- 
ing, however,  is  to  find  Seigneur  Brantome,  whose  spirit  is 
uncommonly  caustic  and  shrewd,  and  who  in  matters  of  politics 
and  war  is  clear  sighted  to  a  remarkable  degree,  losinff  all  so- 
briety of  expresidon,  and  launching  out  in  a  strain  of  en£ufiiasm 
that  would  not  seem  to  belong  to  his  manner,  when  he  is  stimu- 
lated by  what  he  calls  the  glories  of  these  fine  times  I     Writing 
his  memoirs  wh6n,  well  stridden  in  years,  he  actually  subdues  u\s 
into  commiseration  of  the  unhappy  fate  which  doomed  him  to 
survive  the  golden  age  of  St.   Bartholomew,  and  left  him  ex- 
posed in  his  decline  to  the  evil  times  of  Henry  IV  !     We  might 
almost  be  seduced  into  dropping  a  tear  with  him  over  the  d^ne« 
ration  of  human  afiairs,  when  he  reminds  us  that  those  who  live 
long  see  many  changes,  and  compresses  into  a  hint  what  is  easily 
perceived  to  be  the  mctate  of  a  bursting  heart  full  of  regret  and  dis- 
content.  "  Ah  !  "  he  exclaims^  "  these  were  difierent  days  from 
the  present ! "  and  then  he  works  himself  into  an  ectasy  on  the 
velvet  robes,  and  the  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  ankles,  and  even 
the  garters  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court;  and  on  the  dances  of  the 
demoiselles^  which  he  says  were  "5i  piquantes  et  libidineuses !  " 
Catherine  of  Medicis  is  his  soddess :  but  he  admits,  with  refers 
ence   to    such    actions   as  me  massacre  of  St.  Bardiolomew, 
that,  to  be  sure,  these  great  people  have  a  ^^  morality  of  their 
own  with  which  it  is  best  not  to  meddle."    The  account  which 
he  gives  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  possesses  nmch  genuine  interest. 
In  nomely  language  he  relates  the  facts  of  uiis  unfortunate 
creature's  departure  fi*om  France,  and  casts  a  light  on  the  scene 
of  sorrow  by  glowing  praise  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments^ 
Brantome  was  one  of  the  courtiers  appointed  to  conduct  the 
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Queen  to  Scotland :  we  follow  her,  in  his  recital^  weeping  and 
overGome,  to  the  vessel ;  we  see  her  mount  its  side^  and  received 
with  honours  by  the  crew  while  in  a  state  of  the  profoundest 

Siet  During  the  whole  first  day  of  the  voyage  she  bung  over 
e  stem)  ga&sin^  on  the  land,  which, her  tears  and  the  distance 
rendered  every  instant  more  dim.  The  captain  invited  her  to 
take  refreshment  in  the  cabiki^  but  she  persisted  in  remaining  on 
deck^  says  Bmntome,  for  France  was  yet  in  sight.  When  the 
darkness  of  die  eivening  at  length  confounded  the  earth  with 
the  water,  she  went  bdow  sobbing  loudly,  as  if  she  had  fore» 
seen  the  mtsfbrtunes  that  awaited  her.  Brantome  is  indigo 
nant  d^^ainst  those  who  accused  her  of  being  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  her  husband  ;  she  was  a  lady  of  too  tender  a  hearty 
he  sa3r6,  to  wish  to  do  harm  to  mortal  man;  and  he  supports 
his  justification  of  her  against  this  crime  by  telling,  that  when, 
daring  the  voyage,  she  heard  the  cries  of  the  rowers  who  were 
beicten  by  the  officers^  she  was  always  angry,  and  never  failed  to 
stop  the  chastisement.  The  French  chronicler  is  horrified  when 
be  arrives  at  Leitb.  Ah  !  what  a  change,  he  exclaims,  for  this 
hkt  and  amiable  Queen,  from'  all  to  which  she  had  been  accus« 
tmnedk  Sbe  Was  obliged  to  ride  on  a  hackney  horse  to  Edin* 
bitfgfa,  and  wept  as  she  looked  upon  ii:he  people. 

IV>stedty  does  not  exactly  participate  in  Brantome's  idea  of 
the  d^eneration  that  tocA:  place  when  Henry  IV  became  so« 
vereign.  Uioder  the  influence  of  his  personal  character,  the 
manners  were  rendered  more  mild,  though  they  continued  to  be 
scarcely  less  licentious.  Brantome  had  grown  old :  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  found  s6  much  cause  for  complaint.  "  Comip* 
tbn,"  says  a  French  author,  was  general,  but  self^degradation 
was  not  then  connected  with  it."  A  more  false  and  mischievous 
distinction  cannot  be  made,  nor  one  more  pregnant  with  ruin 
to  nations  ahd  to  individuals:  but  the  distinction  has  always 
been  riecognized  in  France. 

In  the  time  of  Louis  XIII  the  style  of  gallantry  seemed  to 
incline  again  to  ^e  metaphysics  and  pedantry  of  an  earlier  age. 
Csrdinal  Richelieu  in  the  intervals  of*  decapitating  the  nobility, 
and  intr^ing  against  the  Queen  Mother,  found  leisure  and 
inclination  to  cause  theses  on  knotty  points  of  love  to  be  sus-^ 
tained  aind  debated.  The  nature  of  these  may  be  gathered  from 
Mademoisselle  de  Scuderi.  Among  others,  sne  states  the  follow* 
ing  questions^  which  we  submit  to  our  scientific  readers  of  both 
seizes,  td  solve  if  they  cwi :— **  Which  is  the  most  convincing 
sign  of  love;  to  conceal  a  passion,  or  to  declare  it;  to  sigh, 
or  to  died  tears  ? "  "  Which  gives  most  satisfaction  to  a 
Iov0r;*^-|j6  praise  his  mistress,  or  to  l^e  praised  by  her?'* 
"  Which  event  renders  most  manifest  the  power  of  the  god  of 
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love  ;  a  shepherdess  falling  in  love  with  a  king,  or  a  king  falling 
in  love  with  a  shepherdess  ?  '^  The  most  celebrated  authors  and 
courtiers  united  in  the  houses  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fashion- 
able women  to  discuss  such  mysteries  as  these,  during  five  or  six 
hours  together;  and  when  the  point  was  settled,  some  of  the 
poets  would  read  specimens  of  their  productions.  These  assem- 
blies were  called  Bureaux  ^Esprit,  the  most  renowned  of  whidi 
was  held  at  the  hotel  of  the  Marchioness  de  Rambouillet  Here 
Corneille  read  his  Polyeucte  before  its  public  appearance ;  and 
Bossuet,  at  the  age  of  sixteeq,  was  brought  in,  as  a  surprising 
lad,  to  shew  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  how  well  he  could 
sfeak  extemporaneously.  They  gave  him  a  text,  and  he  com- 
menced a  sermon  which  did  not  finish  till  after  midnight.  Ma- 
dame de  Rambouillet  had  the  good  fortune  to  predict  that  he 
would  one  day  be  a  great  orator;  and  Voiture^  who  was  pro- 
bably a  little  fatigued,  observed  that  he  had  never  before  be^  at 
a  preaching,  either  so  early  or  so  late.  Julia  D'Argennes,  the 
daughter  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  was  the  idol  of  the  wits 
who  partook  of  her  mother's  hospitality.  The  history  of  ^^  la 
guirlande  de  Julie,"  bears  a  distinguished  place  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  time.  The  finest  flowers  were  painted  on  vellum,  and  the 
first  authors  of  the  day  made  it  a  duty  to  furnish  verses  for  each. 
Corneille,  more  plentifully  supplied  with  genius  than  the  others, 
contributed  no  less  than  three.  We  owe  to  the  author  of  the 
Cid,  la  tulipej  lajleur  cPor'angCj  et  Vimm/orteUe  blanche. 

The  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  mother  of  Louis  XIV^ 
during  which  occurred  what  may  be  called  the  burlesque  civil  war 
of  the  Fronde,  forms  a  most  singular  epoch.  France,  then,  says 
one  of  her  authors,  was  plunged  in  anarchy ;  but  they  minded 
pleasantries  with  battles,  and  vaudevilles  With  factions.  The 
Parisians,  who  were  in  revolt,  made  excursions  into  the  country, 
covered  with  ribbons,  feathers,  and  devices,  to  fight  the  king's 
troops.  When  they  were  beaten  they  were  welcomed  by  their 
own  party  with  songs  and  calembourgs.  Madame  de  Sevigntf 
was  in  the  capital  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  court;  and  her 
relation  and  aidmirer,  Bussy-Rabutin,  was  in  the  army  of  the 
besiegers :  the  war  did  not  interrupt  their  correspondence ;  and» 
in  one  oi  his  letters,  he  tells  her,  that  she  must  expect  him  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  rights  of  conquest,  when  Paris  should 
be  carried  by  assault !  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  belonged  to  the  Fronde,  as  wdl  as 
her  father,  and  she  ordered  the  cannon  of  the  Bastile  to  be 
fired  on  the  King's  troops.  The  wags  remarked  thi^t  she  had 
been  uiilucky  enough  to  kill  her  husband  by  so  doing,  meaning 
that  Louis  XIV  would  probably  have  married  her  but  for  this 
determined  action.     Women  were  the  principal  agents^  ^  vfeli 
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as  the  animating  soul  of  the  Fronde:  every  warrior  had  his 
mistress,  and  she  dictated  his  party.  The  lines  of  the  Duke  de 
Rochefoucauld  to  Madame  de  Longueville  are  well  known : 

^<  Pour  meriter  son  coeur,  pour  plaire  h  ses  beaux  yeux, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  rois ;  je  1  aurois  faite  aux  dieux !" 

The  memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  Retz  present  the  most  amusing 
picture  of  this  extraordinary  time.  In  these  we  find  a  church- 
man putting  pistols  in  his  pockets  on  leaving  his  house,  to  be 
prepared  for  any  casual  afiair  in  the  streets;   submitting  the 

Erofoundest  and  most  hazardous  political  intrigues  to  the  delib- 
eration of  a  troop  of  pretty  women,  in  council  with  their  hus- 
bands and  lovers ;  now  haranguing  the  mob  as  a  patriot,  now 
preaching  to  the  court  as  a  divine,  now  arguing  in  parliament 
as  a  subtile  statesman,  now  posting  his  friends  with  the  skill  of 
a  general  at  the  comers  of  the  allies,  at  the  bottom  of  stair-cases, 
in  the  anti-rooms  of  public  buildings,  to  back  eloquence  by  the 
appearance  of  force.     Women,  however,  formed  the  soul  of  the 
whole  movement.     *^  At  midnight,''  says  the  Cardinal,  '^  I  went 
chez  Madame :  I  found  her  in  bed :  wp  had  a  long  consultation 
over  the  last  proposals  made  by  the  court:  she  was  of  opinion 
that  if  Mazarine,  &c.  &c.  &c.'^     Sometimes  it  is,  ^^  I  found 
Madame  in  bed  with  her  husband ;  I  submitted  to  her  my  ideas 
on  the  present  state  of  our  affairs,  but  I  could  not  convince  her, 
though  I  observed  that  Monsieur  seemed  to  approve  of  what  I 
said."     Such  is  the  style  of  these  extraordinary  memoirs,  in 
which  traits  of  the  acutest  sagacity  and  deepest  ambition  unite 
themselves  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  detaUs  of  gallantry,  fri- 
volity, and  dissipation.     Such  unions  as  these  are  not  now  to  be 
found  in  the  world :  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  has 
been  extended  to  character :'  as  certain  artizans  fashion  the  heads 
of  pins,'  others  make  the  bodies,  others  sharpen  the  points,  and 
others  put  the  two  together ;  so  politics  ana  compliments,  elo- 
ouence  and  dancing,  fall  in  general  into  different  hands,  and 
oistinguish  different  characters.     No  doubt  this  latter  method 
has  its  advantages :  Adam  Smith  explains  them :  but  life  is  thus 
split  into  so  many  separate  and  dry  divisions,  that  we  no  longer 
enjoy  the  interest  and  amusement  offered  by  the  brilliancy  of 
contrast,  the  reliefs  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  charm  and  sur- 
prise of  versatility.      Each  woman  of  fashion  and  beauty  at 
this    epoch  possessed  in  her  lover  her  political  department: 
Madame  de  Montbazon,  handsome  and  brilliant,  governed  the 
Duke  de  Beaufort;  Madame  de  Chatillon  held  two  places,— 
that  is  to  say,  she  had  for  lovers  Nemours  and  Cond^ ;  Made- 
moiselle de  Chevreuse  directed  the  Cardinal  Retz ;  Maflemoiselle 
'^Hijon^  devout  and  tender,  presided  over  the  Duke  d' Orleans ; 
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the  Duchess  de  Bouillon  managed  her  husband ;  and  Madaqse  de 
Longueville,  who  by  het  beauty,  birth,  and  courage,  became  the 
heacT  of  the  Fronde^  conquered  all  the  great  men  who  were 
necessary  for  the  party.     She  had  the  merit  of  gaining  Turenne, 
and  of  fixing  the  Duke  de  Rochefoucauld.     Cardinal  Retz,  in 
sketching  her  portrait  says,  ^^  she  had  a  languor  in  her  manners 
which  was  more  touching  than  the  splendour  of  the  mqst  bril- 
liant.    She  had  even  a  languor  in  her  mind,   which   had  its 
diarms,  because  it  had  the  most  surprisingand  captivating  awaken- 
ings."    He  adds,  ^^  she  would  have  had  few  faults  u  love  had 
not  given  her  many."     To  inspire  confidence  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Parisians  she  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  be  brought  to 
bed,   and  the  infant  was  baptized  under  the  name  of  Charley 
Paris.     When  the  rebellion  was  extinguished,  Madame  de  Lon- 

fueville,  as  a  resource  against  languor,  engaged  with  ardour  in 
terary  discussions ;    and  when  she  had  hved  out  the  interest 
of  these,  she  afforded  one  of  those  edifying  spectacles  on  which 
Madame  de  Genlis  lays  so  much  stress :   ^'  She  quitted  society/' 
iHiys  our  author,  ^^  and  consecrated  het  retreat  to  austerities 
and  penitence."      Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  than  the 
appearance  of  the  public  meetings  during  the  time  of  the  Fronde: 
the  ladies  entered  the  rooms  at  the  head  of  their  parties ;  th^y 
were  supported  by  their  received  lovers  and  devoted  admirers,    • 
as  a  general  is  supported  by  his  staff,  and  they  wore  elegant    ' 
scarfs  which  distinguished  the  sides  they  had  adopted.    The  getk^ 
demen  went  to  the  balls  in  cuirasses,  and  instrum^Eits  of  war 
"and  music  were  heaped  tc^ther  in  the  comers.     Cardinal  Rete 
describes  these  extraordinary  spectacles  in  very  lively  langusj^. 
One  of  his  friends,  he  says,  oeholding  with  him  the  scene  pre- 
sented by  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Longueville,  asked  him 
if  it  did  not  seem  that  the  romance  of  L' Astr^e  was  realised  ? 
We  believe  it  was  from  the  midst  of  this  very  party,  that  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Fronde  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
of  young  cavaliers,  and  was  killed  by  the  court  troops  a  few 
paces  firom  the  barrier.     At  this  time  people  spoke  in  as  serious 
a  tone  of  an  affair  of  gallantry,   as  of  giving  a  battle.  '  The 
Duke  de  Bell^arde,  who  openly  declared  nimself  a  lover  of  the 
Queen,  in  takmg  leave  of  her  when  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to 
command  the  army,  begged  that  she  would  have  the  conde- 
scension to  touch  the  hut  of  his  sword  !     M.  de  Chatillon,  the 
lover  of  Mademoiselle  Guerchi,  was  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fire  with  the  garters  of  his  mistress  tied  on  his  arm.     A  regiment 
was  raised  which  bore  the  name  of  Mademoiselle — ^and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  writing  to  the  ladies  who  followed  his  daughter 
to  the  seige  of  Orleans,  addressed  his  letter,  <<  a  Mesdames  les 
Contesses,  mar^chales  de  camp  dans  Tarm^e  de  ma  Me  contre 
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le  Mazarin."  To  render  the  picture  still  more  striking,  the 
women  were  at  this  time,  says  a  French  author,  *<  more  than 
commonly  devout."  They  caballed  in  the  morning,  visited 
convents  in  the  evening,  and  received  their  gallants  on  th^ 
return  home. 

These  facts  we  have  gathered  as  they  are  scattered  through 
the  nmnerous  memoirs,  and  collections  of  letters,  which  the  sagd 
personages  of  those  busy  times  have  consigned  to  posterity  for  ita 
instruction.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  when  so  much  was  donci 
there  would  be  much  to  write;  and  wc  accordingly  find  the 
manners  of  society  during  these  periods  fully  registered  in  « 
mass  of  documents,  prepared  by  individuals  who  treat  of  them- 
selves, as  well  as  others,  with  a  frankness  not  less  extraordinary 
than  the  conduct  to  which  it  relates.    In  what  follows  on  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV,  we  take  considerable  advantage  of  Mr.  Thcnnas'a 
work*     The  sir^ular  position  which  women  occupied  in  society 
daring  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  naturally  led  them  to  as- 
same  a  tone  of  pretension  in  regard  to  literature  and  the  arts ;  for 
they  sought  every  road  to  distinction,  and  desired  to  be  first  in  each* 
Tms  taste  of  the  time  caused  that  to  be  most  esteemed  which 
^peared  to  cost  the  most  of  effort,  of  expense,   and  of  zeal. 
Fashion  became  omnipotent,  and  its  principle  was  exaggeration 
in  every  thing.     "  We  had,  in  consequence,**  says  Mr  Thomas, 
**  &  bel  esprit  pour  PespritJ*     Women,  who  aspired  to  be  noticed^ 
invented  expressions  which  were  much  admired,  because  they 
were  not  perfectly  understood.  Hence  originated  that  female  cha- 
racter which  went  by  the  name  of  Precieme;  a  term  at  first 
thought   honourable,  and  afterwards  consigned  to  ridicule  by 
Moliiere.     The  style  in  qnestion  was  promoted  and  illustrated 
by  the  letters  of  Voiture  and  the  romances  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Scuderi.     Louis  XIV,  who  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
princes  whose  personal  characters  have  had  sufficient  force  to 
produce  a  decided  effect  on  the  characters  of  their  respective 
ages,   though  inclined  to  theatrical  display  as  far  as  his  own 
grandeur  was  concerned,  and  by  no  means  gifted  with  a  per- 
ception of  what  is  most  delicate  in  truth,  yet  had  a  scrupulous 
sense  of  respect  for  external  decency,  and  which  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed partly  from  pride,  and  partly  from  a  love  of  order  in  the 
midst  of  luxury  and  magnificence.     He  bad  also  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  that  reserve  which  generally  operates  as  a  corrective  of 
licentious  taste,  though  it  may  be  often  connected  with  infirmity 
of  original  conception.    This  character  of  the  Monarch,  and 
the  growing  propensity  to  ridicule  which  always  accompanies 
the  progress  of  civilization,  tended  to  repress  the  most  promi-^ 
Aent  curiosities  and  contrasts  in  the  manners  of  the  Fronde : 
tbe  result  was  tha^  which  we  must  give  in  the  original  French, 
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iot  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  translate : — ^^  Cet  esprit  aimdbl^ 
qui  n'a  que  des  graces  legeres ;  qui  n'est  point  gat^  par  les  con-' 
noissances^  ou  y  tient  si  p6u  qu'on  lui  pardonne ;  qui  ^crit  tres- 
agr^ablement  des  bagatelles,  et  pent  se  compromettre  jusqu'a 
ecrire  quelquefois  des  jolis  vers ;  qui  dans  la  conversation  charme 
toujours  sans  paroitre  y  prendre,  plait  a  tout  le  monde,  n'  hu- 
milie  personne,  et  lors  meme  qu'il  est  le  plus  brilliant,  Test  de 
mani^re  qu'on  I'excuse,  et  qu'on  voit  bien  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  sa 
faute.  Tel  fut,  comme  on  sait,  I'esprit  des  La  Fayette,  des 
Ninon,  des  La  Suze,  des  La  Sabliere^  des  Sevign^,  des  Thean- 

fes,  des  Montespan,  de  la  Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  et  de  la  belle 
lortense  Mancini  sa  soeur;  enfin  de  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
lorsque  jeune  encore  elle  faisoit  le  charme  de  Paris,  avant  qu'elle 
habitat  la  cour, .  et  int  condamnee  a  la  fortune  et  a  Tennui." 
Amongst  these  women,  says  Mr.  Thomas,  Madame  de  la  Fay- 
ette and  Madame  de  Sevign^  will  always  be  distinguished:— • 
f'  Madame  de  la  Fayette  si  connue  par  des  romans  ingenieux  et 

Jdeins  d'une  sensibility  douce,  joignoit  une  raison  solide  a  tous 
es  agr^mens  du  caractere  et  de  I'esprit.  C'est  elle  qui  la  pre- 
miere a  mis  dans  les  romans  les  sentimens  a  la  place  des  aven- 
tures,  et  des  hommes  aimables  au  lieu  des  heros. — Madame  de 
Sevign^,  avec  des  lettres  ecrites  au  iiasard,  a  fait,  sans  y  penser, 
un  ouvrage  enchanteur.  Dans  son  style,  plein  d'imaginatioBy 
elle  cr^e  pres^ue  une  langue  nouvelle:  elle  jette  a  tout  moment 
de  ces  expressions  que  I'esprit  ne  fait  pas,  et  qu'une  ame  sensible 
seule  peut  trouver.  Elle  donne  aux  mots  les  plus  communs,  une 
physionomie  et  une  ame.  Tous  ses  tours  de  phrase  sont  des 
mouvements,  mais  des  mouvements  abandonn^s,  et  qui  n'en  ont 
que  plus  de  graces."  Nothing  can  be  more  j  ust  tnan  this  eu- 
logium  on  Madame  de  Sevign^ :  her  letters  are  an  eternal  lesson 
to  the  French  of  the  mischief  they  do  to  their  literature  by  ham- 
mering and  polishing  their  language.  Madame  Dacier  be- 
longed to  another  school ;  but  had  distinguished  merit  in  her 
Jine,  Madame  de  Genlis  tells  us  that  she,  and  lier  husband,  almost 
poisoned  themselves  with  a  soup^  the  receipt  of  which  diey  took 
out  of  a  Greek  author.  In  all  the  verses  of  Boileau  there  is  only 
to  be  found  a  single  notice  of  any  of  the  most  distinguished  womeu 
of  his  time ;  he  describes  Madame  de  Maintenon  as 


^'  Humile  dans  les  grandeurs,  sage  dans  la  fortune, 
Qui  gemit,  comme  Esther,  ^e  sa  gloire  importune." 


La  Fontaine  was  not  so  sparing :  being  more  genuinely  sen- 
sible to  charming  objects,  he  has  cdebrated  almost  every  woman 
of  the  court  or  society  of  his  time,  who  was  famous  for  beauty  or 
talents.  Quinault  created  a  wprld  for  the  ladies,  "  where  gods, 
beroes,  and  men, >  are  all  alike  lovers  by  duty  and  inclination; 
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and  where,  on  pain  of  ridicule,  it  is  forbidden  to  think,  to  sing, 
to  fight,  to  live,  to  die,  to  mount  to  the  sky,  or  to  descend  to 
Tartarus,  but  for  a  woman."  Mr.  Thomas  thus  sums  tm  his 
account  of  the  manners  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV :  **  They 
were  characterized  by  voluptuousness  united  with  decency ;  ac- 
tivity turned  towards  intrigue,  slight  knowledge,  many  accom- 
plishments, a  fine  politeness:  the  women  continued  to  preserve 
a  sort  of  empire  over  the  men :  respect  for  religious  sentiments 
mingled  itself  with  the  habits  of  coauetry,  and  remorse  was 
always  ^ther  by  the  side  of  love,  or  following  it  very  closely/' 

In  support  of  the  truth  of  this  picture,  and  which  a  person 
of  a  true  English  mind  must  call  a  sad  picture,  and  particularly  of 
the  last  remark,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  Memoirs  of  the 
*  Mistresses  and  Ladies  of  the  Court  of  Versailles.     The  History 
of  Madame  de  la  Valliere  is  extremely  interesting.     Beaumelle 
gives  a  minute  account  of  the  paroxysms  of  remorse  which  this 
amiable  woman  continued  to  experience  during  the  whole  course 
of  her  connexion  with  the  King;  a  connexion  almost  singular  in 
the  records  of  royal  mistresses,  being  founded  on  the  ladjr's 
impassioned  attachment.    It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
her  religion  would  ever  have  had  force  enough  to  break  what 
it  condemned:  the   ascendency  of  the  less  worthy    Madame 
de  Montespan  compelled  her,  after  sustaining  a  series  of  neglects 
and  insults  which  cut  her  to  the  heart,  to  solicit  the  permission 
of  the  King  to  entomb  in  a  cloister  her  penitence  and  her  sor- 
rows.    It  was  of  course  granted,  and  her  resolution  having  be- 
come generally  known,  she  was  visited  in  form  on  the  occasion. 
The  Duke  de  Beauvillier,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  most  re- 
ligious party,  exhorted  her  to  give  to  the  world  a  striking  ex- 
ample by  choosing  an  austere  order.     Others  recominended  her 
to  select  a  convent  where  she  might  rise  to  dignities.     Her  reply 
to  the  latter  was,  that  not  having  known  how  to  conduct  herself^  she 
dared  not  pretend  to  conduct  others.     On  the  19th  April,  1764,  she 
received  the  adieus  of  the  court  in  the  apartment  of  Madame  de 
Montespan,  her  successor !  She  there  supped :  in  the  morning 
she  attended  the  King's  mass,  he  being  present :  after  it  was 
finished)  she  went  directly  to  her  carriage,  which  conveyed  her 
to  the  Carmelites  of  the  Rue  St  Jacques,  where,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  she  was  buried  for  ever.     After  the  year  of  her  novitiate, 
she  made  her  profession  on  the  4th  June,  1675,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Soeur  Louise  de  Mis^ricorde.     Bossuet  pronounced 
one  of  his  finest  discourses  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Queen  and 
bU  the  court  were  present  at  the  ceremony.     Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan sometimes  visited  the  recluse :  *^  Is  it  true,"  said  the  far 
vourite  to  her  one  day,  ^^  that  you  are  as  happy  here  as  people 
lay?" — "lam  not  happy,"  replied  the  Soeur  Louise,  with  a 
JDoamful  smile ;  "  but  I  am  contented." 
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The  reader  will  not  iail  to  make  his  own  reflections  on  a  -sfiiUi 
of  manners  which  reconciled  and  united  so  many  droumstaiicas, 
which  in  the  real  nature  of  things  are  utterly  inconsistent  the  one 
with  the  other.    The  discarded  mistress  receiving  the  rcjgular 
adieus  of  the  court  in  the  apartment  of  her  successor;  attending 
the  mass  as  part  of  the  ceremony  of  her  retirement,  where  thQ 
King,  and  probably  the  Queen,  as  well  as  the  new  favourite,  were 
present;  all  France  occupied  with  the  change,  as  if  it  had  been 
of  a  famous  minister ;  the  most  eminent  preacher  adding  to  the 
noise  of  the  event  by  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence;  and  the 
Queen  conferring  dignity  on  the  retreat  of  her  husband's  mistt^ess 
by  her  presence  at  its  consecration  !  (X  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  successor  of  Madame  de  la  Valliere,  notliing  more  &vourab)e 
can  be  said,  than  that  she  harnessed  six  fleas  to  a  coach  of* 
filigree  to  amuse  the  King,  and  fed  kids  in  painted  boudoirs^ 
What  worse  might  be  said  df  her  does  not  belong  to  our  present 
subject.    The  origin  of  the  famous  connexion  between  Louis  XIV 
ana  Madame  delSf  aintenon  will  generally  be  regarded  as  more 
irregular  than  Madame  de  Genlis  represents  vit ;  but  that  it  was 
afterwards  hallowed  by  marriage  is  scarcely  doubtftd.    We  caust 
confess  that  we  are  mdined  to  lean  almost  entirely  to  the  fa* 
vourahle  views  that  are  taken  of  this  lady's  character,  and  to 
treat  what  is  said  of  her  affectation  and  cunning  as  calumnies* 
She  had  the  fault  of  being  religious,  which  in  France  has  per- 
petuated hatred  against  her  up  to  this  day.     Her  tetters  gave 
every  evidence  of  a  spirit,  which,  even  in  its  mistakes,  was  really 
impressed  with  virtuous  and  pious  feelings,  and  her  iniSuence  was 
exerted  in  a  manner  that  commands  us  to  believe  that  conscience 
was  its  motive.    Madame  de  Geolis  quotes  a  remarkable  note^ 
sent  to  her  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  so  notorious  for  his  de- 
baucheries, and  who  was  generally  supposed  to  be  her  enemy: 
*^  If  I  could  tell  you  without  hypocrisy,"  he  says,  ^'  that  I  have 
become  religious,  J.  would  have  much  pleasure  in  making  you 
my  confidant;  for  those  who  are  really  so,  are  at  the  same  time 
so  sincere  and  generous,  that  an  honest  man  feels  more  inclined 
than  another  to  grow  devout."     The  Catholic  faith  attachinff 
much  importance  to  external  aust^ities,  that  seriousness  which 
Madame  de  Malntenon  inspired  in  the  King,  coupled  with  the 
public  misfortunes  of  his  declining  years,  and  the  lamentable 
deaths  of  his  children  and  ^andcnildren,  threw  an  air  of  sad- 
ness over  the  court  which  had  been  once  so  gay— where  Madame 
de  Grignan,  th^i  Mademoiselle  de  Sevign/^,  had  danced  as  Flora 
with  the  young  King  as  a  shepherd  I    The  discontent  excited  by 
the  change,  gave  an  advantage  to  Ninon  PEnclos,  the  famous 
actress,  who  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  gaiety  and  dissipation 
those  of  the  courtiers,  ladies  as  well  as  gentiemen,  who  were 
galled  by  the  regularity  erf  Vensailles.     She  was  said  to  have 
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tqpposed  the  Rue.  des  Toumeiles  aninst  St.  Cy  r ;  aad  her  general 
doctrines  may  be  ^thered  from  her  prayer,  that  ^'  Heaven  migki 
ffrcmt  her  all  the  vtrhies  ^ (m  honest  man^  ani  presewe-herfram  ail 
ikegualities  of  an  honest  woman !" 

The  rq^ncy  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  affixrded  a  free  and.ample 
£eld  to  the  practice  of  sach  sentiments.  Barefaced  voluptuousness 
and  gallantry  stripped  naked,  were  now  the  mode  at,  court. 
Decency,  far  from  being  thouffht  a  duty,  was  not  even  respected 
as  a  heightener  of  pleasure.  No  one  was  ashamed,  for  no  one  was 
worse  than  another;  and  corruption,  to  blush  at  nothing,  took 
the  part  of  laughing  at  all.  The  variations  of  fortunes  which 
attended  the  false  financial  schemes,  producing  unnatural  riches 
and, unnatural  poverty,  precipitated  the  degracUtion  of  mannersk 
JExtreme  misery  and  extreme  luxury  have  similar  effects  on  the 
public  morals;  and  rarely,  it  has  been  observed,  has  a  nation 
experienced  a  great  shocK  in  its  properties,  without  undergoing 
a  change  for  tne  worse  in  its  manners.  Gallantry  had  tiu  this 
moment  at  least  pretended  to  the  sentiment  of  love ;  but  the 
pretence  was  now  dropped,  and  the  senses  indulged  themselves 
m  a  way  as  coarse  as  vicious.  A  new  social  character  {jrew  up 
amongst  women  in  consequence  of  this  change.  Losmg  the 
most  captivating  distinction  of  their  sex,  they  stood  on  a  sorttof 
common  footing  with  the  men.  In  consequence,  as  will  always 
be  the  case  under  such  circumstances,'  the  two  s^ces  made  ex- 
changes to  the  mjury  of  both.  The  spirit  of  society  annihilated 
all  (Sstinction  of  sex,  age,  talent,  and  character.  The  commu- 
nications became  universal,  atid  in  the  general  intimacy  all  par- 
ticular attachments  vanished.  All  the  world  was  welcomed,  and 
nobody  cherished.  Mademoiselle  D'Espinasse  joined  her  lovers 
in  the  most  amicable  communion;  and  Madame  de  Geo£Brin 
received  everybody,  and  distinguished  no  one :  ^^  Elle  jouoit  le 
plus  tendre  intir^t  avec  trente personnes  indifferer^es" 

Here  we  might  stop.  The  influence  of  women  on  French 
literature  is.  to  be  gathered  from  the  manners  which  we  have 
been  describing;  and  in  general  their  qualities,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  are  to  be  found  faithfully  represented  in  the 
style  of  the  contemporaneous  productions.  Ihere  is  usually 
to  be  observed  a  strict  correspondence  between  the  two,. ana 
each  doubtless  had  an  effect  on  the  other.  The  early  part  of 
the  reign  of.  Liouis  XVI  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  contrast 
between  the  easy  habits,  ffoodness,  and  simple  tastes,  which 
entered  into  the  personal  character  of  the  King ;  and  sl  general 
looseness  and  coimision  of  principles  as  well  as  practice,  which 
showed  that  society  was  then  utterly  unhinged  and  deranged. 
To  the  state  of  manners  sketched  in  the^last  paragraph  the  lie- 
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tohitioQ  quidkly  svceeeded,  and  neidier  literature^  womeny  nosr 
any  diing  else,  can  now  be  considered  asrmoving  in  ctfbks  proper 
to  tbmselves:  a  feaifiil  meteor  had  nnhed  into  tiie  system,  di$*> 
persed  the  various  centr^^  which  governed  its  regular  move^ 
SMits,  and  dadied  the  ordfaiarT  masses  of  society  into  fienr 
fragments,  whirling  around .  itself  in  its  rapid  and  undefineable 
course.  The  women  had  not  the  Revolution  in  their  own  hands, 
m  tl»y  had  been  accustomed  to  have,  or  to  seem  to  have,  the 
worse  of  public  events  at  some  preceding  eras ;  but  still,  ac- 
imdinfiT'  to  'die  usage  in  France,  they  aetecl  prominent  parts  oil 
tiie  puUie  stage.^  The  first  arm^  whisii  tlie  sovereign  people 
marched  against  Versailles  was  chiefly  composed  of  women  ;*  alid 
it  was  a  part  of  this  fqpee  tliat  chased  the  Queen  naked  from  Iter 
bed.  On  the  othar  hand,  some  of  the  most  dramatic  instances 
of  hefoion  and  affisction,  on  the  patt  of  the  victims  of  anarchy, 
were  displayed  by  women.  They  pressed  forward  to  accoBipaay- 
their  huidt>ands,  fitthers,  brodiers,  and  lovers,  to  the  scafroidt 
they  cried  ^^  Vwe  le  R^i  "  to  draw  down  tlie  finry  of  the  mur- 
derers on  their  heads:  they  made  pointed  and ^dignanti^ios* 
trophes  to  their  judges  on  their  trials :  gave  precedence  to  age  df 
the  guillotine;  and  advanced  to  be  tied  to  the^j^lank  widbi  firm 
«nd  graoefid  steps,  it  was  a  woman  who  planted  a  dagger  in 
the  heart  of  the  monst^  Marat;  and  we  jiave  ourselves  seen  die 
mistress  of  Robespierre 'in  a  madhoua^  at  Paris,  wliere  she  still 
lives,  having  beo<«ie  deranged  in  consen&ence  of  the  misfortunes 
of  her  lover,  and  the  fiulure  of  his  noble  designs  for  mankind* 
Madame  Manson,  as  we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  our  last 
Number,  declares  that  she  i^t  herself  ready,  at  ten  years  of  age^ 
to  mount  i|ie  scaffidd  with  her  {Murents;  and  we  do  not  doubt 
either  her  roolution  then,  or  the  sincerity  of  her  declaration  at 
present.  There  are  bountries  wher^^n  the  midst  of  similar 
public  calamities,  it  is  probaMe  the  women,  speaking  of  their 
sex'  generally,  would  be  yore  subdued  by  the  horrors  around 
theip,  and  less  capable  cF  illustrating  tbemsdives  as  individuals 
by  playing  striking  rSles:  are  we  to  conclude  tbt^  (hk  diiF«!^nct 
would  of  itsdif  be  sufficient  to  prove  them  infericnr  to  French* 
women  in  real  powers  of  niind  and  genuine  affecdons?  The 
reader  who,  in  the  course  of  our  r^seapitulation,  has  ba^  struck 
by  the  ease  with  whicli  French  manners  unite  female  devotion 
wd  intrigue,  philosopfafr  and  coquetry,  metaphysics  and  love- 
making;  m  short,  all  things  that  are  naturally  most  c^posite  and 
inconnst^nt,  will  have  |ardbably  already  made  up  his  bpini6n  on 
this  question.  Tlie  pnnciplel^  of  conduct  in  such  a  state  of 
mannei^  are  ^ften  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  th^  would  be 
where  £he  naturar  order  and  comtexicm  of  things  have  place  i 
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ftnd  ane  cannot  safely  ai^pie  from  action  to  motive  but  in  what 
may  be  called  an  inveise  line.    Mr.  Sif;«^  a  count  and  an  aca^ 
demician,  who  has  published  several  works  of  a  light  descriptive 
kind,  and  Gpe  very  recently  on  the  nuinners  of  his  nation,  rdates 
an  anecdote  of  die  times  of  blood  which  wiU  iielp  us  to  a  ^Itt»* 
tion  of  the  question  above  stated.  >   He  saya»  that}  having  occi^ 
aion,  daring  many  days  in  succession,  to  attend  the  morning 
levee  of  one  of  the  men  then  in  power,  he  remarked  the  c#i^ 
stant  attendance'  of  a  very  pretty  woman,  who,  oft^inquiry,  be 
found,  came  to  plead  t^  cause  «f  a  husband,  thrown  iito  prison 
fi>r  some  of  the  peUtic^l  offisBees  of  the  period.  *  It  wgs  winter^ 
and  the  hour  of  ministerial  reception  vMs  a  vary  early  one:  at 
length  beooining  in  some  measure  kaowi)  to  each  other  by  their 
frequent  meetfai^,  he  took  occasion  to  pmr  the  lady  a  compU* 
ment  <mi  her  assiduity  and  punoCtiality :  *^  It  is  indeed  very  in- 
convenient for  me,  as  jrou  may  jud^  Sir,"  she  replied;  ^  one 
cannot  well  get  home  from  one's  visits  of  an  evening  lltefore  mid* 
:  night ;  and  to  Snish  one's  toilette  so  as  to  be  here  by  seven,  it  is 
necessary  to  b#  up  by  fiveatthevery  latest." 
*     It  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  all  auctions  that  relate  to 
what  may  be  |ermed  the  style  of  a  nation  s  thinking  and  feeling, 
to  make  sound  distinctions,'  and>to  examine  a  little  deeper  dwn 
the  surfaoe.    All  Ihe  ipost  usefid  and  honourable  qualitieB  of 
Ekiglish  s^itiment,  and  4>f  the  manners  that  there  nave  their 
itfigin^   are   to   be  triH^   to   the  fiu^ulty  '^and   habit  of  ao 
doings  whidh,  as  parts  of  the  public  aharacter,  should  be  sedu* 
loudy  guarded.    A  recent  instance  of  female  agency  in  France^ 
eserted  in  a  husband's  eause^  furnished  occasion  to  some  anfoagst 
ourselves  to  say,  *^  See  whfit  exquisite  models  of  domestic  virtue 
were  formed  under  die  ^uch  calumniated  influence  of  Buona* 
partem  and  let  the  a^)er8er8  of  Arcnch  mtoners,  as  they  relate  to 
women,  now  blush  over  theiivoilanjs^."    Tlie^  fallacy  of  this 
argument  it  4hs  not  convenient  for  jifese  persons  to  see;  aid  of 
the  singularly  unfortunate  nature  ofthe  etemple  they  were  pro« 
brifly  ignofj^nt.    Not  to  be  misunderstood,  however,  we  wouU 
Kbierfey  that  notbriciis  acts  of  zeal  and  devotion,  which  attract 
ceneral  tega^  and  admiration,  aft^  in  the  proper  nature  of 
.mings,  proofi  of  exalted  Character  and  intaise  passion;   Init 
mum  depeiads  on  time,  place^  and  odber  circumstances ;  ine 
shepherdesses  of  Arcadia  are  not  to  ^  confounded  with  those 
we  setf  at  a  masquerade ;  tbe  originid  in  -Sparta  is  not  honoured 
by  the  parody  at  Paris.     When  arpariMular  i^stem  df  mannets 
has  destroyed  ail  distinctive  sigitt  of  feding  hf  jumbling. elL  to-» 
gether;  has  turned  life,  as  it/were,  out  en  d»n%to  \e^m  riiew 
and  exhibition;  has  rendered  men  and  women  machines  that 
take  the  impulse  of  their  movements  fironf  wkholit  rather  tbaft 
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from  withih ;  part-ptajing  becomes  then  as  universal  as  it  is  ut 
l^exsl  easy,  and  people  deem  it  more  agreeable  to  perform, 
something  splendid,;  even  if  it  should  be  a  little  difficult,  that 
will  be  soon  over,  and  have  the  multitude  for  spectators^  than 
patiently  and  firmly  to  pursue  the  noiseless  tenor  of  the  long 
and  pamful  way  or  perseverance  in  duty.    The  more  weighty 
and  sterling  qualities  lie  deq},  and  often  secret:  they,  as  well  as 
tile  most  delicate  sensibilities,  are  to  be  found  most  tried  in  the 
unassumingrdischargeof  what  appears  to  be  the  common  routine 
of  famil]|p  affitirs :  under  the  unknown  tests  and  varieties  of  these 
there  are  freiquently  exercised  a  magnammity  of  heart,  and  an 
enthusiasm,  hiE^idng  sc6pe  and  support  in  its  own  consciousness^ 
ihafe  would  astonish  Wjere  they  discovered.    Yet  the  person  pos- 
sessing these  -qualities  might  nevertheless  appear  a  weak  and  in- 
capable creature,  if  matehed  ^;ainst  one  of  the  heroines  of  tihe 
Fronde,  or  called  upon  to  scuffle  with  a  jailor. 
.  1  We  hayfe  treatea  the  influence  of  women  on  literature  as  im- 
portant.: we  have  de8crU>ed  itas  one  of  the  principal  causes  of. 
the  existence  of  that  more  extended,  diversified,  ai|d  enthusiastic 
Atyle^  which  chamcterizes  the  imaginative  proifeictions  of  the^' 
moderns^  and  di|tinguishes  their  sgirit  fi'om  that  which  usually 
reigns  in  the  classical'  compoiritions^    This  style,  with  the 'con- 
venience, and  all  the  disadvantages  th^t'  attend  the  fixing  of  - 
Sneral  appellations,  h^  on  the  (x»ntm^t  been  recently  termed 
e  romenltCj  as  opposed^  to  the  classicaK    A  terrible .  war  is  at 
present  wa^ed  between  Fssnce  and  Germany  on  the  merits  of 
the  two. .    The  French  professors  cannot  understand  the  word 
rcHnantic  kkt  as  meaning  something  about  witches  and  devils ; 
and  as,  at  j^resent,  and  for  sojpe  tipie  past^  they  have  not  be- 
lieved in  either;  and  as  it  is  contrary  to  thae  ^^  critique  edairSe  *' 
to  introduce  any  |^ing  into  poetry  that  could  not  be  supported 
by  affidavit,  they  denoun^^  the^mantic  authors,  a$^well  as  the 
gejmi  as  only  fit  to  be  emj||pyea  in  tl^eir  manufa^££^  of  melo* 
dramas.    An  excellt^ft  R^ew,  published  at  Paris,  entitled  the 
^4nnales  PhihsophiqtteSyPoliSqim^  et  Litteraires,ha&  recently  no- 
ticed a  small  Italian  treatise  .on  this  enkindling  question,  which, 
frbm  the  account  given  of  "it,  Ve  are  inclined  to  thinly  takes  a 
very  Just  view  of  the-  diyute.     The*good  C^rysostom  (the  name 
taleen  by  the  Italian  au(nbr)  suggests  the  propriety.%f  pleading 
only  for  tlie  poetry  of/^  living^  as  to  be  distinguishod  froin 
the  poetry  of  ike  deadt  ne  would  have  ihose  critics,  who  dre 
justly  disgusted  with  th|. flippancy,  poverty,  meanness  of  i^on- 
ceMio%  and  blincjf^anity,  that  £ctate  the  aedsions  of  the  chief 
arbiters*  of  Fi^cn  taste^  ground  themselves  simply  on  the  pro- 
priety .of  taking  advdtftage  m  modern  poetry  of  the  exalted  ideas, 
Ifce  ffrand  diBtinies^  l^e  pictufesque- manners,  the  profound  sen- 
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tlments,  which  modern  times  have  opened  as  a  new  and  bound- 
less field  for  the  excursions  of  spiritual  imaginations.  It  is  on  a 
style  thus  formed  that  the  influence  of  the  female  sex,  born  o£ 
the  habitsy  opinions,  and  feelings  of  modern  Europe,  ought  na« 
turally  to  impress  some  of  its  most,  touching  features.  .  In  that 
slight  recapitulation  of  the  literature  of  various  nations,  and. of 
the  most  distinguished  authors  in  our  own,  that  was  made  in  a 
former  part  of  Xhv^  article,  we  at  l^iist  indicated  what  we  resard 
as  the  reality  of  the  influence  in  question :  tpt  have  deduced  all 
its  consequences,  and  ^examined  t$eir  qualities,  would  have  led 
us  beyond  our  necessary  bounds.  We  then  ot^ved,  that  it 
was  more  di£Scult  to  ti&ce  its  eifec^s  in,  French  literature  thiyi  in 
any  other ;  yet,  immediately  after  making  this  observation,  we 
we^e  led,  in  following  French  'history,  to  describe  a  course  6f 
national  manners  in  which  women  have  seemed  to  lead  in  every 
thing,  t9  give  the  decision  in  every  thing,  to  form  ^^  Ibe  glass  of 
fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,"  in  prose,  poetry,  politics,, 
and  religion. 4  There  is  no  inconsistency  however  in  this: 
but  as,  by  so  saying,  we  wrap  up  the  whole  of  our  belief  on  the 
subject  in  an  ^assertion  (though  we  have  beip  explaining  and 
supporting  it  iii  our  progress),  we  i|hall  conclude  this  article  by 
citing  certain  authorities  to  support  our  doctrine,  in  the  selection 
of  w&ch,  at  least,  we  cannot  pe  accused  of  j)artiality. 

Rousseau  observes,  that  ^^  in  every  thingjiabit  kills  tbeamagina« 
tion ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  fire  of  the  Moegination  that  the  passiona 
kindle  themselves." — "In  England,^ say» a  French  atithor  whom 
we  have  already  quoted^  ^' the  women. h^ve  much  iafhience  in  the 
interior  of  their  families,  and  apparently  but  little  m  the  external 
forms  of  society."  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
first  is  far  more  powerful  than  the  second,  and  |n  a  great  measure 
mdudes  it,  whatever  the  appearance  of  things  may  be.  Madame 
de  Stael  traces  the  multitude -of  romances  m  Engthnd,  and  that 
cWacter  of  private  life  which  thev  usually  hQ%rj^  distinffuishing 
diem  firom  the  herqic,  historic,  ai^a  licc^itious  works  of  tnis  clas%» 
to  the  condition  of  our  women,  and  thi^'  qualities  of  their  cha- 
racter. She  observes,  "  tyrannical  }aws,  gross  desires,  or  cor- 
rupted turinciples,  have  regulated  the  fateof  women  in  the  ancient 
republiS,  in  Asia,  and  in  France,  Nowher#  have  they  ei^dyed,. 
as  in  England,  tJhe  ha]^iness  which  results  from  domestic  af^ 
fections.  *****  England  is  the  country  of  all  the  world  where 
women  are  most  truly  loved.  *  *  *  *  One.might  at  first  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  immorality,  by  its  general  licence,  would  enlai^ 
the  field  for  romantic  conceptions;  jffccts,  however,  but  too  welL 
prove  that  this  m^rable  JadlUy  produces*^ absolute  aridity  ,of 
fieart.*'  For  Ae  md&  remarkable  testimony,  however,  we  must 
again  refer  to  Rousseau.    In  his  ^Maximes  Diverses  there  are  to 
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be  fbimd  iMmie  just  obsoirvations  on  the  moral  difibrences  beNremt 
the  sexet:  he  affirms  that  the  characters  which  belong  to  the 
two  respectively,  ana  which^  in  their  proper  state,  are  very  di^ 
ferent  the  one  from  &e  o^er,  are  more  distinctly  marked  in 
England  than  elsewhere;  yet  in  certain  points  they  approach 
each  other.  ^^  There^"  he  says,  ^*  both  men  and  women  hare  a 
great  respect  for  decency;  both  honour  conjugal  fidelity)  and 
when  they  viohite  it,  aie  disgraced  by  its  breach :  both  are  slow 
to  be  moved,  but^^when -moved  are  violent:  both  feel  loyeas  a 
terrible  and  tragic  passion ;  it  decides  their  lives.  *****  Hence 
liiat  host  of  Wnances  with  which  England  is  inundated,  and 
whif^,  like  its  |)eople,  are  either  sublime  or  dete^able.  Both 
men  and  women  are  able  to  retire  witlpiin  themselves,  and  are 
tinerefcre  less  than  others  the  slaves  of  frivolous  imitations;  Uiey 
have  more  disposition  to  tji^e  true  pleasures  of  life,  and  trouble 
themselves  less  to  appear  happy  than  to  be  so."  In  another 
article  on  woman,  he  observes,  "  amongst  people  who  can  be 
said  to  have  morals,  the  women  will  be  found  susceptible  before 
marriage,  and  severe  after:  it  is  just  the  reverse  in  a  nation 
where  morals  areioose  and  irregular."  This  remark  may  be  com- 
pared with  what  has  been  said  on  the  same  subject  by  some  of  our 
'recentjravellers.  Having  given  the  picture  of  the  sexes  in 
England,  Rousseau  fetches  them  as  they  were  to  be  seen  in 
France.  ..  ^^  French  galJ|aitry  has  given  to  women  a  universal 
|)awer,  which  has  Yio  need  {9.  any  particular  sentim^t  to  sustain 
it.***Theiif  authority  supposes  neither  attachment  nor  esteem,-^- 
it  is  simply  a  tehion.  Furthermore,  it  is  as  essential  to  French  gal- 
lantry  to  desprae  women* as  to  serve  them.  This  constituted  a  title 
that  renders  man  imposing  in  their  eyes;  it  is  evidence  that  he  hag 
been  sufficiently  f^jjpured  by  thejsex  to  uinierstand  it  thoroughly. 
Whoever  slu>uld  r^Uv  respect  our  women  would  pass  with  them 
&r  a  novice,  i  simplmn  m^o  had  taken  all  his  notions  of  them 
firom  romanf^s  1  ^Tne  first  quality  in  a  successful  gallant  (fwmme 
^  AoTZTz^^or^z^Tze)  is  .to  be  supremely  impertinent." 

The  subjigct  is  almo^  endless  m  its  nature  and  compass ;  but 
we, must  boupd  ourselves  Jkp  one  remark  more,  which  is  simply 
this,  that  with  these  examples  of  female  influence  in  general 
before  our  eyes,  the  disgusting  exposure  of  the  characters  of  their 
women  which  France  nas  ^yai  u^  in  their  own  records,  and 
Ae  testimonies  in  favour  of  female  worth  and  usefulness  in  Ei^* 
land,  borne  by  omr  rivals  thepselves,  should  m^e  us  alive  to 
the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  dontagious  intercourse  at  this 
moment  so  unrestrained,  and  beeomiog  so  habitual^  between  th^ 
two  4?ountriet« 
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Art.  III. — Ohervations  on  th£  State  rflrehndfprmipallydiritiei 
to  its  Agriculture  and  Rural  Poputation :  ma  Series  of  Letters, 
-uiritterk  on  a  Tour  through  that  Country.  By  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq. 
M.  P.  2  vok.  8vo.  pp.  700.  Baldwlni  Cradock,  and  Joy. 
London,     ISIS. 

This  is  a  very  important  book;  and  cannot,  we  think,  fiul  to 
attract  the  notice  of  every  one  who  is  aliv^  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  British  empire.     It  contains  the  observations  of  a  man  of 
active  and  discriminatinjg  benevolence,  eminently  well  informed 
on  those  points  to  which  his  attention  was  espedally  directed} 
and  not  unacquainted  with  the  general  interests  of  these  countries. 
To  such'  a  man  Ireland  must  nave  presented  a  field  of  inquiry 
the  most  curious,    and    most  interesting;  nor  is  it  possible 
&r  any  one  who  has  visited,  or  read,  or  heard  of  tnat  im- 
portant member  of  our  gve^t  empire,  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
result  of  his  investigations'.    We  all  know  that  Ireland  pre* 
sents  an  aggregate  of  paradoxes   and  anomalies^  both   civtt 
and  moral.     Its  recent  history,   the  records  of  its  daily  o6^ 
Gurrences,   the  influx  of  its  inhabitants  upon  oar  shores^  the 
.  rich  seeking^  or  professing  to  seek  shelter  from  the  barbarism  of 
the  lower  orders,  the  poor  craving  for  employment^'^throngix^ 
the  streets  under  every  varied  form  of  mendicity,  and  filling  our 
ears  with  the  tale  of  thejir  sufferings->^l  these  are  symptoma 
which  none  of  us  can  mistake;  they  betoken  a  highly  disoraere4 
state  of  the  body  politic,  and  yet  we  sufier  ourselves  to  remain  iii 
ignorance  of  the  real  liature  of  this  disorder,  and  of  its  exciting 
causes.     Mr.  Curwen  resides  in  Cumberland,    almost  within 
sight  of  the  mountains  of  Moume,  and  in  the  closest  habits  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  many  of  the  pfinGipal  sea-ports  of 
tl)e  island ;  yet  he  very  frankly  avows  a  degree  of  ignoranct 
xtaipecting  it,  which  would  scarcely  be  excused  if  his  prcgected 
tour  had  oeen  through  Madagascar. 

**  I  regret  that  I  have  not  employed  more  of  my  leisure  on  tha 
topography  and  locality  of  Ireland.  I  p^eive'I  am  on  a  vo]rage  of 
discovery,  and,  like  a  mariner  without  a  compass^  al  a  less  how  to 
•teer  my  course.**    (Vol.  i.  p.  4?.) 

Again: 

^'It  is  really  a  naftiona]  reproach  to  us  to  be  thus  generally  ignorant, 
as  we  are,  of  so  important  a  part  of  the  empire.  £very  calumny  has 
tfaas  not  only  been  credited^  but  exaggerated ;  every  oppression  not 
only  tolerated,  .but  promoted.    By  false  and  unjust  estimates  has  the 

feneral  character  of  this  valuable  people  been  computed  and  traduced; 
cannot  assert  that  even  my  owik  mind  is  wholly  free  from^  ail  un^ 
ftvoorable  impressions.    I  will  however  endeavour  to  be  candid,  and| 
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with  the  fediog  of  an  honest  juror,  my  verdict  shall  always  be  goremed 
by'  the  eridence  offered  to  the  conviction  of  my  senses. 

*'  The  slate  of  existence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind  ought 
not — cannot  be  viewed  with  indifference ;  and  when  I  may  have  sub- 
dued the  solicitude  I  now  feel  for  objects  left  behind^  no  new  incident, 
however  trifling,  will  fail  to  awaken  and  iq|jerest  my  attention.  It  is 
certainly  possible  to  pass  through  a  country^  and  to  take  no  notice  of 
it';  the  field  I  am  about  to  explore  is  -extensive — wonderfully  diverst-^ 
fied ;  and,  to  a  mind  not  actually  asleep,  it  cannot  avoid  awakening 
abundant  reflection.'^    (Vol.  i.  p.  4,  5.) 

*^  The  prospect  of  visiting  a  country,  which,  although  almost  withia 
otir  view,  and  daily  in  our  contemplation,  is  as  little  known  to  me^ 
comparatively  speaking,  as  if  it  were  an  island  in  the  remotest  part  of 
the  globe,  necessarily  produces  a  high  degree  of  interest.  The  effects 
of  this  kind  of  interest  on  different  persons  are  frequently  very  oppo- 
site. In  some  it  would  contribute  to  magnify  all  objects  beyond  their ' 
due  proportions — in  others,  to  contract  and  reduce  them  below  their 
real  standard.  How  my  mind  may  b^  operated  on,  time  alone  will 
develope.  I  mean  as  far  as  possible  t^  forget  all  former  traces — all 
reports  and  tales  of  others,  and  to  form  my  opinions  by  a  candid  and 
liberal  examination  of  whatever  may  be- presented  for  the  exercise  of 
my  judgment."     (Vol.  i.  p.  ?•) 

We  ffiye  these  as  a  candid  and  explicit  avowal  of  sentiments 
and  fedings,  made  to  a  friend  in  a  private  letter  ffor  this  form 
Mr.  Curwen  has  made  choice  of  to  commmiicate  nis  remarks), 
jnor  does  any,  thing  occur  throughout  the  volumes  which  will 
justi^  a  doubt,  that  these  declarations  were  sincerely  made  and 
faithnilly  adhered  to.  The  tour  was  undertaken  in  the  month  of 
August,  1813.  Some  private  considerations  to  which  Mr.  C. 
alludes  in  the  preface,  prevented  him  from  giving  his  observations 
to  the  public  while  they  were  yet  recent.  They  are  now  brought 
forward  ^*  under  an  impression  that,  in  the  discussions  now  likely 
to  take  place  on  the  poor  lawSy  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to 
call  the  .public  attention  to  this  established  fact,  that  the  Irish 
peasantry  depending  solely  on  themselves,  and  possessing  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  a  much  less  proportion  than  falls  to  the  share 
of  those  numerous  parties  who  receive  parish  relief  in  England, 
are,  in  point  df  happiness,  vastly  their  superiors.  The  cause  of 
this  is  evident:  their  independency  of  mind  supports  them  under 
all  their  privations,  and  gives  them  the  full  power  of  enjoying 
the  social  affections,  which  the  great  moralist  and  philosopher, 
Pr.  Paley,  considers  the  primary  source  of  human  happiness." 

We  wiU  not  say  that  the  period  which  has  elapseoi  since  the 
date  of  these  letters  has  dinoinished  their  value,  out  it  has  cer- 
tainly changed  the  character  of  the  feelings  with  which  we  peruse 
them.  The  traveller  in  the  autumn  of  1813  saw  Ireland  under 
circum$tance8  very  peculiar.  Agricultural  and  cominercial  specii^ 
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lations'  h'ad^  then  been  srimulJEited  U>  the  highest  pomt  of  their  ex- 
cess.    The  artificial  demands  created  by  the  war  had  opened 
channels .  for  the  trade  in  provisions  and  corn  to  an  extent 
which,  a  few  years  before,  would  not  have  been  believed  to  be 
possible ;    and   even  now,  "  though  we  cannot  but  remember 
such  things  were,"  they  seem  scarcely  credible.     The  cotton 
trader  though  comparatively  a  new  creation,  was  in  full  Vigour; 
the  eventful' occurrences  of  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  181S 
had  led  to  a  stagnation  of  the  manutacturing  industry  of  Ger- 
many^ and  left  tne  Irish  linen  merchant  in  almost  undisputed 
possession  of  the  market.   These  and  several  subordinate  circum- 
stances   concurred  to  extend  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
efibrts  of  Ireland,  far  beyond  the  limits  which  even  the  most 
sanguine  speculators  had  considered  attainable ;  and  the  period 
of  Mr.  Curwen's  visit  coincides  pretty  exactlv  with  the  point  of 
their  greatest  extension ;  but  a  fiery  trial  was  m  reserve,  and  was 
then  about  to  be  applied.     From  that  period  all  has  been  dis* 
appointment,  bankruptcy,  ruin.     The  political  changes  of  Eu- 
rope may  be  considered  as  operating  eacn  in  their  turn  to  her  dis- 
advantage; the  sudden  transition  irom  war  to  peace  produced  a 
syncope  in  her  commerce  and  agriculture,  from  which  the  patient 
under  any  circumstances  could  scarcely  have  recovered;  com- 
mercial distress  led  to  pecuniary  losses,  both  public  and  private, 
immense  in  their  amount ;  the  individual  sujfrerings  which  these 
produced  are  incalculable ;  famine  followed  in  the  train,  aggra- 
vated in  many  districts  by  a  total  deprivation  of  fuel,  and  pesti- 
lence is  now  oringing  up  the  rear,  fatal,  wide-wasting,  and  un- 
restrainable.     Mr.  Curwen  has  delineated  with  great  accuracy 
what  he  saw  in  Irieland,  under  the  circumstances  of  her  sudden 
and  unlooked-for  prosperity:   the    manner  in  which   she  has 
borne  her  reverse  of  fortune  deserves  to  be  as  forcibly  re- 
corded.     Could  the  story  of  her  sufferings,   and  of  the  un- 
repining  patience  with  which  they  have  been  endured  by  the 
mass  of  the  population,  be  told  in  all  its  details,  it  would,  we 
think,  prove  to  the  most  sceptical,  that,  though  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  down  from  the  elevation  to  which  our  superior  refinement 
is  supposed  to  have  raised  us,  on  the  half  naked  and  half  savage 
sons  of  our  sister  island,  yet  mud-reared  walls  and  squalid  attire 
mav  affi^rd  a  shelter  to  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature; 
feelings  to  which  the  comparatively  well-clad,  well-lodged,  and 
well-red    peasantry  of  our    own  villages    are   fast    becoming 
strangers. 

Mr.  Curwen  makes  a  very  comprehensive  tour,  embracing  all 
the  most  interesting  points  in  the  island..  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  follow  him  in  uie  order  of  his  diary,  but  endeavour  to  lay. 
before  our  readers  a  summary  of  the  principal  circumstances 
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which  seem  most  to  have  attracted  his  attendon;  bis  opinion*  ai 
to  the  causes  which  may  be  assigned  as  producing  the  evik  under 
which  Ireland  actually  labours ;  and  his  suggestions  of  remcdiMy 
either  as  means  of  partial  alleviation*  or  as  tending  to  general 
improvement  The  miserable  style  of  fanning  etillparsned  in  thk 
country,  and  the  obstinate  adherenee  of  its  culti^tors  to  plans 
and  implements  demonstrably  bad,  strike  Mr.  Curwen»  as  they  do 
every  new  comer,  at  the  first  moment  of  his  landing;  nor  had  the 
surprise  and  regret  they  were  calculated  to  produce  lost  their  im-» 
pression  whai  he  reimbarked  at  Donaghadee.  These  feeling^t^w*^ 
ever,  were  accompanied  by  astonishment  at  the  inexhaustmle^r* 
tility  of  the  soil,  which  even  the  worst  and  most  pernicious  modes 
of  culture,  followed  up  with  unremitting  pertinacity,  are  unable 
entirely  to  subdue.  We  shall  give  under  one  view  several  of 
our  traveller's  observations  with  reference  to  this  point,  made  in 
widely  distant  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  coun^  of  Down,  h^ 
remarks  that, 

*  **  The  average  produce  of  wheat,  per  Irish  acre,*  is  estimated  at 
twenty-six  Winchester  bushels — barley,  thi|^-five  bushels — oats, 
twenty-five  bushels— -and  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  stone 
of  potatoes,  which  would  give  an  average  of  three  hundred  and  sixty* 
two  bushels  and  a  half.  Their  mode  of  cropping  is  so  uwaiercifttlly 
severe,  that  if  the  soil  did  not  possess  uncommon  fertility,  a  system  of 
such  exhaustion  as  three  white  crops  in  succession,  wfthout  the  appli- 
cation of  any  manure,  must  seon  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  sterility.  Yet 
here  the  practice  is  considered  as  gentle  treatment  i"  (Vol.  i.  p.  lOd, 
110.) 

In  the  county  of  Meath : 

*'  It  is  a  practice  in  many  part*  of  Ireland  to  Iet;Iand  in  eon'Ocres^ 
when  held  under  this  denomination,  the  tenant,  as  t  observed  ia  a 
former  letter,  are  under  no  control  as  to  the  mode  df  cropping  or 
treatment  of  their  farms.  In  these  cases  the  rents  are  always  high, 
extending  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  the  acre.  Reasoning  from  the 
experience  acqujred  in  England,  one  migl^  fearlessly  pronounce  that 
such  practices  as  this  system  not  only  permits,'  but  encourages,  must 
be  destructive  to  the  land.  This,  however,  js  not  here  the  case ;  for  a 
little  rest  restores  it  to  its  pristine  fertility  and  friability,  and  enables  it 
to  receive  all  the  meliorating  influences  of  the  atniosphere.  In  this 
circumstance  appears  an  essential  di€erence  between  the  soils  of  £ng« 
land  and  Ireland."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  16SJ) 

Again,  from  an  inland  district  near  Somerville : 

*<  It  is  not  uncommon  here  to  have  seven  crops  of  oats  in  succession: 
instances  are  reported  of  lands  being  thus  employed  for  twenty  years 
without  interruption  ;  and  what  renders  this  lact  still  more  remarkable^ 
the  latter  crops  are  said  to  have  been  productive  and  profitable.    Old 

■-.  '        >T 
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It  • 

-fran  landlff  are  eonsldered  equal  to  the  growth  of  potatoei  without  ma* 
ntne^  and  to  the  production  of  four  or  fire  ctl>p8  or  oata  afterwards.  A 
gentlemany  who  occupies  a  considerable  &rm  in  the  neighbourhood, 
amuaed  me  by  stating  that  he  had  already  taken  flrom  hia  land  five  or 
,  six  white  gropQ^^that  he  thought  of  doing  sqpiething  by  way  of  jne« 
I  lioration  to  thehji^ily  and  was  disposed  to  sow  the  next  crop  of  oats  wi ^ 
clover  as  preparative  to  manuring  it;  which,  I  afterwards  understood, 
was  to  be  e^cted  by  a  dressing  of  hot  lime.  Fortunate  indeed  are  the 
proprietors  and  occupiers  of  soils  capable  of  sustaining  a  system  of  such 
^austion«t  The  common  rotation  of  cropping  is  wheat,  oats,  fallow, 
potatCNes,  cloter,  all  without  the  application  of  any  manure !  **  (Vol.  ii« 
p.  176, 177.) 

From'  the  neighboorhbod  of  Navan  lie  writes, 

<<  As  an  instance  of  the  power  of  v^etation  on  this  farm,  a  field 
which  had  borne  an  admirable  crop  of  wheat,^  and  which  was  cut  in 
August,  was  immediately  ploughed  for  another  crop  of  the  same  grain. 
The  prodigious  quantity  of  grass  which  it  immediately  produced  caused 
a  delay  in  sowing  the  wheat,  that  the  abundant  herbage  might  be  fed 
off  witn  cattle ;  and  it  is  no#  reploughing  for  the  seed :  had  I  not  had 
an  opportunity  of.  seeing  it,  I  should  have  deemed  such  a  statement 
apocryphal.'*     (Voi.  ii.  p.  279,  280.) 

These  ^counts  of  the  natural  advantages  with  which  the  coun- 
try abouilpb  .contrasts  woeftdly  «th  the  actual  con^idon  of  the 
agriculitura!,  dr  rather  if  we  would  "speak  accumtely,  the  rural 
^  population ;  for  neither  will  the  numbers  actually  engaged  in  the 
'  labour  of  tillage,  nor  llijf^  porti<;^  of  time  devoted  to  the  purpose, 
^ve  them  reasonable  claims  to  be  called  agricultural.  On  this  sub* 
jeet  Mr.  Curwen  dilates  frequently  and  at  length :  indeed,  to  ascer- 
tain the  actu^y^ondition  of  $his  class  of  the  inhabitants,  formed 
the  main  objei^  ^|yis  tour  i  and  ne  has  furnished  manjr  sketches 
from  the  lijte/yrhicJT  must  be  very  striMng  to  all  who  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  are  enabled  to  recognize  their  fidelity :  while  to 
those  who  know  ^e  Irish  peasantry,  as  they  know  the  Esquimaux, 
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from  the  jMpounts  of  t|ttreUers,  they  will  serve  to  increase  the 
cottectiA|Sb*ay  alrePy>ssess  pf  descriptions  of  the  human 
Idee,  w  CO] 


"On  our-  tisitd^o  several  of  their  cabins,  I  became  taught  that 
there  existea  ^o^sjigxis ;  and  possibly  as  many  in  the  scale  of  neces- 
sity as  in  that  of  sudSfiuity. 

<*  In  human  abodes,  where  the  'presence  of  a  chimney  is  an  acknow- 
ledged luxury,  the  absence  of  all  other  necessary  appendages  to  such 
a  residence,  which  according  to  our  ideas  of  household  conveniences 
are  required  to  make)lifejeven  supportable,  may  be  easily  imagined. 

•*  These  mansions  of  flnserable  existence,  for  so  they  may  truly  be 
d^igribed,  conformably  to  our  general  estimation  of  those  indispensable 
comforts  requisite  to  constitute  the  happiness  of  rational  beings,  are 
nest  eoizuBOBly  composed  of  tw>p  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  a  most 
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appropriate  tenn»  for  they  are  literally  on  the  earth ;  *  th^  surface  of 
which  is  not  unfirequently  reduced  a  foot  or  more^  to  save  the  expense 
of  so  much  outward  walling.    The  one  is  a  refectory^  the  other  the 
dormitory.     The  furniture  g^  the  former,  if  the  owner  ranks  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  scale  of  scantiness,  will  consist  of  a  kitchen  dresser, 
well  provided  and  hig{ily  decorated  with  crockery — not'  less  apparently 
the  pride  of  the  husband,  than  thetesult  of  female  vanity  in  the  wife; 
which,  with  a  table — =a  chest — ^a  few  stool&— and  an  iron  pot,  complete 
the  catalogue  of  conveniences  generally  found,  as  belonging  to  the 
cabin ;  while  a  spinning-wheel,  furnished  by  the  Linen  Board,  and   a 
loom,  ornament  vacant  spaces,  that  otherwise  would  remain  unfurnished. 
In  fitting  up  the  latter,  which  cannot,  on  any  occasion,  or  by  any  dis- 
play, add  a  feather  to  the  weight  or  importaiace  expected  to  be  excited 
oy  the  appearance  of  the  former,  the  mventory  is  limited  to  one,  and 
sometimes  two  beds,  serving  for  the  repose  of  the  whole  family ! 
However  downy  these  ^ay  be  to  limbs  impatient  for  rest,  their  cover- 
ings appeared  to  be;  very  slight,  and  the  whole  of  the  apartment  cre- 
ated reflections  of  a  very  painful  nature.    Under  such  privations,  with 
a  wet  mud  floor,  and  a  roof  in  tatters,  how  idle  the  search  for  coniforts !  '^ 
(VoLi.p.  Ill— 113.) 

'<  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  idea  commonly  entertained 
of  an  Irish  bog  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  country. 
Bogs  furnish  not  only  fuel  but  food ;  a  great  proportion  of  most  of 
them  is  capajie  of  cultivation,  and  of  bearing  very  tolerable  crops  of 
grain.    The  mo$t  enviable  site  for  a  cabin  is  by  the  side  of  a  highway 
adjoining  to  a  bog.    Cabins  are  found  to  extend  ^long  the  roads  tor 
miles  together  whenVcontiguous  to  a  bog— p-wbeoce  with  less  labour  a 
supply  of  fuel  may  be  obtained  by  the  cottiers,,  who  have  thus  an  op- 
portunity of  cultivating,  at  little  expense,  a  part  of  them,  and  also  of 
extending  their  efforts  m  the  satne  way ;  a  disposition  which  seems  to 
be  an  inheritance,  and  to  increa^  as  it  descends  ftdm  father  to  son. 
Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  by  these  meaps,  m  process  of  time, 
the  whole  may  be  reclaimed;  and  when  that  shall  foe  effected  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  conjecture  what  will  become  of  so  redundant  a  population.' 
Ireland  appears  to  me  as  exhibiting  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  rude 
northern  nations,  and  a  hasty  approximattoa  to  the  state  .of  them,  pre- 
vious to  the  bursting  forth  of  their  peogle,  and  overwhc^lming  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Europe.    Were  a  mnlibn  of  the  inhabitants  to  emi- 
grate at  tnis  day,  this  number,  though  great,  wQ|){d  scarcdy  make  a 
perceptible  void  in  Ireland.    The  populaifon  must  be  increasing  in  a 
most  rapid  manner,  if  we  are  to  juoge  by  the  numerous  cabins  which 
were  erecting,  and  the  dilapidation  oftabandonment  of  so  few  of  them." 
(Vol.  i.  p.  136, 137.) 

«  We  visited  a  cabin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Navan,  about  four 
o'clock,  and  found  the  family  at  dinner.  The  party  consistefd  of  a 
man,  his  wife,  and  seven  children. '  Potatdes,  their  only  fare,  were 
placed  in  a  wooden  bowl  on  a  stool ;  the  elder  children  ate  with  their 
parents,  the  younger  feasted  out  of  an  iron  pot  on  the  floor.  Appetite, 
seemed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  food,  while  a  small  jug  of  butter-milk 
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was  Reserved  to  crown  and  complete  the  repast.  In  reply  to  some  in^ 
quiries  I  made  as  to  his  wages,  the  poor  fellow  observed,  ^Our  fare  is 
well  enough,  and  satisfies  us  all ;  ny  on)y  concern  is,  that  I  cannot 
earn  sufficient  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  these  poor  children ;  could  I 
clothe  theoi,  I  should  be  happj  i'  The  whole  family,  it  is  true,  was 
indeed  in  a  most  ragged  conaition— pity  it  should  be  so !  It  is  not  in 
appearance  only  they  suffer,  but  real  misery  must  be  endured  by  each 
individual,  from  the  severity  of  cold*  By  the  kid  of  his  pig,  and  what 
manure  the  children  could  collect  from  the  road,  he  was  annually 
enabled  to  plant  about  a  rood  of  potatoes,  for  which  he  paid  after  the 
rate  of  five  pounds  an  acre  for  the  land ;  but  when  manure  is  furnished 
by  the  landlord,  th^  rent  is  doubled. 

<*  The  hopeless  despondency  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  hearts  of 
this  poor  family,  spoke  in  most  emphatic,  though  painful  language,  to 
our  feelings^-deeply  is  their  lot  to  be  lamented^  and  the  more  as  it 
arises  out  of  circumstances  they  have  neither  ability  to  correct,  nor 
power  to  control,  and  which  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  can  be  easily 
remedied."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  161—163.) 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  a  state  of  itociety  as  this, 
without  setting  ourselves  immediately  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
whicb  have  produced  and  rendered  permanent  such  a  mass  of 
morT^i^^d jpnysical  evils*  The  knowledge  which  is  now  so  ge- 
neral^^i|msed  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  science  of  political 
economy,  will  enable  many  of  our  readers  at  the  first  glance  to 
detect  all  the  appearances  which  betoken  a  redundant  and  un- 
employed popuktion :  and  with  this  solution  many  perhaps  may 
rest  satisfied,  but  in  our  view  it  by  no  means  goes  far  enough  to 
be  deserved  to  be  considered  satisfactory*  According  to  the 
thiory,  vref  should  have  expected  that  some  of  the  checKs  which 
nalure  "^as  provided  to  keep  down  such  a  redundancy,  would 
have  op^ted  in  full  force  before  the  inferior  class  had  descended 
so  low  m  the  scale  of  misery.  An  opposer  of  Mr.  Malthus^s  opi- 
nions might  be  disposed  to  ask,  and  perhaps  in  atone  of  triumph, 
where  now  are  your  preventive  and  positive  checks,  from  whose 
operations  you  taught  us  to  expect  results  almost  as  certain  as 
those  which  are  produced  by  the  physical  laws  of  the  universe  ? 
why  are  they  not  called  into  action  in  this  case,  where  every  ge» 
neration  seems  4l3y  to  |))copajQ;ate  a  race  more  wretched  than 
themselves,  still  destined  to  find  in  each  lowest  deep  a  lower 
Seep  of  misery? 

Mr.  Curwen's  inquiries  furnish  us  with  abundant  means  to 
answer  this  objection;  for  they  point  out  the  circumstances 
which  are  in  action  sufficient  to  counteract,  nay  almost  to  sus- 

¥'Qd,  ^^  influences  of  the  established  checks  to    population, 
hese  ^^nmstances  arise,  in  the  first  pUce,  out  of  certain  natural 
&cilities  &r  procuring  sustenance  which  Ireland,  unhappily  for 
herseli^  has  within  her  reach ;   and,  in  the  second  place,  firom  the 
8  • 
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prevalence  of  many  vicions  customs  »id  inslitutionsvwhich  cripple 
ali  the  eflbrrs  made  for  her  rtiief,  and  seem  to  have  fixed  atfd 
rendered  permanent  even  the  Very  ti^orst  evils  of  her  condition. 
The  most  obvious  of  these  natural  facilities  we  have  already  no- 
ticedy  namely,  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil.  But  this 
evil,  which  the  perverseness  of  human  nature  thus  contrives ' 
to  extract  out  of  tne  bounteous  gifts  of  Providence,  is  shared  by 
the  Irish  peasant  with  the  inhabitants  of  many  still  more  favoured 
regions.*  He  who  has  compared  the  slotn  and  wretchedne^ 
wmch  prevail  through  the  rich  plains  of  Langoedoc  or  Loibo 
bardy,  with  the  comfort  and  moral  dignity  of  Uie  hardy  monn^ 
taineer,  who  <^dmes  bisvent'rous  pU^fashare  to  the  steep," 
must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  these  apparent  advantages  of 
nature  have  for  the  most  part  a  pernicious  moral  indSuence:  nor 
can  he  be  surprised  that  uie  imiorant  and  neglected  tenant  of  the 
rich  pastures  of  the  ^^  Green  Island/'  shoula  partake  in  Ais  ten- 
dency to  deterioration. 

^  The  wondet-ful  fertility  of  itfae  soil,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear^ 
has  a  contrary  effect  in  Ireland  lo  that  of  stimulatifliff  the  husbandmaBy 
either  to  labor  on  it»  or  support  it  with  manwe.  Tne  extreme  love  iti 
ease  and  pleasurable  modes  of  passing  awi^  time,  reader  tJSt^.&rm&r 
disinclined  to  do  either;  for,  without  any  j^ns  on  his  part,  1^  is  aur^ 
of  an  abundant  crop ;  and^  as  his  indulging  in  the  habits  oihis  fore- 
fathers is  of  more  consequence  to  him  than  providing  for  his  children^ 
he  becomes  careless  as  to  both."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  122,  1^.) 

But  this  draught  of  misery  which  the  Irish  cottier  shares  in 
common  with  so  many  others,  to  him  is  swelled  and  embi^red 
by  a  stream  from  a  different  source  of  evil^  which  nevertheless  be 
is  accustomed  to  consider  as  one  of  his  best  blessing      .•       ^ 

*^  The  potatoe,  which,  in  some  points  of  view,  may  jus^  b%regardcid 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  our  species,  is  capable  ofBperating 
the  greatest  calamities,  when  it  exclusively  furnishes  the  food  on  whicb 
a  c(»nmunity  is  content  to  exist ;  for  as  the  cultivation  of  a  single  sta- 
tute acre  may  successfully  and  easily  be  attended  to  by  one  individual, 
and  as  its  produce  on  an  average  would  give  food  for  at  least  ten  per- 
sons the  year  round,  at  seven  pounds  each  per  day,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  abundant  allowance;  what^ance  ^  there  for  manual 
exertions  in  such  a  society?  among  wbpm|i  paftimonial  aversion  to 
labor,  and  an  habitual  attachment  to  idleness,  are  paramount  to  evagr 
other  consideration."     (Yo^l.  ii.  p.  121,  122.) 

Again : 

*^  The  present  unfortunate  situation  of  Ireland  has  proved  to.me, 
that  cheap  food  is  not  the  blessing  which,  by  many,  may  be  imagined :  * 
the  greatest  political  alteration  that  could  take  place  in  thi|M|i($tre8sed 
country  would  be  a  dislikoK^to  potatoes,  and  a  general  presence  in  the 
rising  generation  to  bread  and  anitmi  food.  I  have  formerly  been*  an 
advocate  for  an  extended  growth  and  use  of  the  potatoe^  but  have  re*> 
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•entiy  had  camse  to  alter  ny  qjMnHm ;  and  must  now  earneady  defire- 
€a|e  their  becoming  the  ataple  artiple  of  food  for  the  lower  classes  in 
Great  Britain,  lest  ataailar  rasults  >lo  those  which  I  witness  in  this 
country  ahould  follow.  As  a  security  against  famine,  the  pot^toe  is 
invaluable ;  but  as  a  mean  for  supporting  the  existence  of  man,*  without 
that  exertion  he  ought  daily  to  make  for  the  preservation  of  his  health 
and  &culties,  it  is  certainly  not  desirable."    (Vol.  iL  p.  SI,  32.) 

More  than  once  Mr.  Curwen  has  occasion  to  recur  to  this 
subject ;  indeed,  he  losea-  no  opportunity  of  stating,  and  stre* 
auouslv  enforcing  his  o»imon,  uiat  the  habit  jof  relyin^^  on  a 
vegetable  so  easily  reared  aa  the  potatoe,  as  the  staple  article  of 
fix)d,  must  ultin&tdj  be  ruinous  to  every  country  in  which  it  is 
adopted. 

Of  the  pemiciooB  practices  and  institutions  to  which  we  have 
tllnded  as  tending  to  rendar  these  evik  permanent^  the  mo^ 
obvious,  and  in  its  effects  the  most  pernicious,  is  that  of  cutting 
down  all  die  estates  of  the  great  landholders  into  forty  ^hilling 
freehdds,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  influence  at 
the  connty  election.  It  is  melancholy  to.be  obliged  to  refer  the 
miaery  of  a  great  country,  in  any  d^ree,  to  a  cause  so  paltry  and 
ccmtmqpdble;  but  let  us  bear  what  Mr.  Curwen  says: 

^*  Yoil  win  be  surprised  to  learn  that  sometUng  not  unlike  universal 
suffrage  prevails  in  very  many  parts  of  this  country.  The  power  of 
creating  fr^eeholders  is  almost  unlimited.  It  is  done  by  deed — for 
qualification  there  is  none:  so  that  the  right  to  vote  is  unconnected  with 
property  further  than  the  individual's  cabin  residence,  which  is  all  that 
ULrequved.  But  so  fior  are  these  wretched  individuals  jrom  receiving 
benent  from,  their  inapposite  distinction  of  freeholders,  or  consideratioa 
for  their  votes,  that  it  operates  a  .contrary  way,  and  puts  them  to  ex- 
pense and  toia  of  time,  without  the  privilege  of  having  any  choice ; 
ruin  wond  inevitably  overtake  him  wno  should  dare  to  presume  to 
have  iany  opinion  but  that  dictated  to  him  by  his  landlord ;  and  tl>e 
candidate  who  should  solicit,  or  accept  without  solicitation,  the  vote  of 
a  tenant  against  die  will  of  his  landlord,  must  answer  the  irregularity 
widi  his  Urc,  and  incur  the  general  odium  of  his  own  class  in  society. 
Popular  opinion  |)as  little  or  no  influence  in  the  election  of  the  one 
hundred  Irish,  mecobers.  Election  contests  with  us  procure,  for  a  time, 
some  consideration  Yor  the^lower  ranks-^what  dignifies  the  English 
character,  debases  the  frisn."    (VoL  ii.  p.  20,  21.) 

The  evils  aridbag  from  this  minute  division  of  property  are 
quite  incalculable. 

^,  The  minute  subdivision  of  lands  among  the  occupants  is  attended 
with  many  seHous  evils.  The  rents  of  these  small  sublet  parcels  be* 
come  so  bigh  to  the  actual  cvlti^ators,  as  to  preclude  all  profitable  re* 
turns  fromlheir  labour.  It  affords  ^  too  great  a  facility  to  marriage.* 
The  population  becomes  increased  beyond  the  capital  of  the  country 
employed  in  husbtandry ;  and  the  supernumerary  individuals  are  com- 
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pelled  to  sobsist  on  the  produce  of  others'  labour^  to  which  thej  hnre 
DO  power  of  contributing.  The  aggregate  number  of  horses  is  greater 
than  would  be  required^  if  the  estates  were  distributed  into  moderately- 
sized  farms ;  whilst  the  want  of  &rminff  buildings,  beside  other  disad- 
vant^esy  prevents  the  accumulation  of  manure. 

**  The  labourers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  all  married.    The  farmers' 
have  no  hired  servants,  of  either  sex,  residing  in  their  dwellings;  this 
is  another  serious  evil  arising  out  of  small  farms.    Ireland,  which  in 
extent  is  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  Great  Britain,  does  not  probably 
employ  one-tenth  of  the  agricultural  servants. 

**  The  buildings  on  every  farm,  bein^  erected  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
tenant,  are  necessarily  on  the  most  limited  scale,  seldom  more  than  a 
cabin,  and  this  insufficient  for  the  shelter  of  the  family  beyond  their 
earliest  days.  As  the  children  grow  up,  they  are  compelled  to  seek 
another  Establishment  for  themselves,  ana  to  hazard  every  cof^sequence , 
that  may  ensue.  Alternative  they  have  none.  Such  is  the  ruinous 
effects  of  small  tenements,  as  far  as  they  regard  the  individual  occu^ 
piers.  The  interests  of  all  parties  suffer,  and  it  would  be  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole  community  to  promote  a  radical  reform  of  the 
present  disreputable  system."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  39 — 4?1.) 

'*  The  superior  freshness  and  fertility  of  the  soil  enables  the  husband- 
men in  Ireland  to  obtain .  crops  with  perhap3  one-third  of  the  ma-: 
Dure  which  is  required  in  Great  Britain ;  were  this  not  the  case,  the 
country  must  long  ago  have  been  excessively  deteriorated.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  surfaice  resists  all  the  efforts  of  man  to  sterilizeit;  for, 
however  just  may  be  the  censure  of  want  of  exertion  on  other  occa- 
casions,  I  must  give  the  Irish  credit  for  being  very  persevering  in  their 
endeavours  for  this  purpose. 

**  When  a  farm  becomes  vacant,  the  smallness  of  the  capital  required 
for  its  occupation  contributes  to  the  competition  for  it,  and  enhances 
the  rent  beyond  all  prudent  calculation.  The  high  prices  of  grain, 
with  the  ^privations  to  which  the  farming  community  restrict  themselves, 
have  enabled  them,  though  not  without  difficulty,  to  pay  their  extra- 
vagant rents  :  but  I  cannot,  without  the  most  painful  sensations,  an- 
ticipate the  consequences  which  must  attend  these  poor  creatures  on 
corn  falling  to  a  fair  level  pVice ;  and,  as  this  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, the  distress  in  every  part  of  Ireland  will  then  be  inconceivable." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  41,4.2.) 

The  last  clause  in  this  passage  leads  us  on  to  the  consideration 
of  another  evil — the  excessive  rent  paid  by  these  wretched 
people :  we  sav  excessive,  as  bearing  an  undue  proportion  to  the 
actual  value  oi  the  produce,  and  obtained  rather  from  the  priva- 
tions of  the  occupant,  ^han  from  a  reasonable  participation  in  the 
actual  profits  of  culture.  The  rent  actually  paid  in  Ireland  by 
the  cultivator,  would,  we  think,  confound  the  calculations  of 
many  of  the  recent  speculators  on  this  interesting  part  of  the 
science  of  political  economy. 

**  The  ground  of  good  quality  about  it  [Sligo]  is  let  from  three  to  four 
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•pounds  the  acre.  I  acknowledge  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how 
such  rents  for  such  land  can  be  paid.  The  privations  in  the  cabin  can 
^one  account  for  and  explain  tne  mystery,  when  remote  from  towns 
in  which  there  is  neither  trade  nor  opulence.  A  rent'day,  we  were 
told,  presents  a  spectacle  that  must  force  a  sigh  from  the  most  obdu- 
rate of  hearts.  Such  is  the  general  distress  on  these  appointed  days, 
that  it  has  jocosely  been  said,  all  the  cattle  of  the  district,  twice  in  the 
year,  belonged  to  one  proprietor.  This  may  be  exaggerated,  but  the 
assertion  ^ould  not  have  been  hazarded  without  its  being  in  some  de« 
gree  well-founded."     (Vol.  i.  p.  331). 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  undue  profits  flow  directly 
into  the  purses  of  the  landlord  in  chief.  The  fact  is,  that  many 
of  the  princely  territories  possessed  by  the  great  aristocratical 
families  in  Ireland  yield  to  their  owner  a  much  less  comparative 
income  than  are  obtained  by  landholders  in  England.  But  the 
system  of  setting  and  subsetting  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent, 
and  spreads  out  into  such  endless  ramifications,  that  the  actual 
cultivator,  notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
labours,  is  constrained  to  find  the  means  of  satisfying  the  cravings 
of  half  a  dozen  nominal  holders,  who  rise  in  regular  gradations 
above  him.  We  must  remark,  however,'  that  sonle  of  the  greatest 
proprietors  permit  their  agents  to  pursue  a  most  baneful  practice, 
the  effect  of  which  must  be  to  increase  and  confirm  all  these  evils; 
we  mean  the  letting  estates  by  tickets  or  sealed  tender.  Mr.  C. 
censures  the  folly  and  injustice  of  this  system  in  terms  of  deserved 
reprobation.  Its  mischievous  consequences,  among  such  a  te- 
nantry as  are  likely  to  be  found  on  an  Irish  estate,  may  readily 
be  conceived.  We  have  been  surprised  to  hear  that  a  nobleman, 
greatly  distinguished  for  general  liberality  and  patriotic  feeling, 
suffers  this  practice  to  be  followed  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
great  estates  in  the  South ;  surely,  he  can  never  have  given  the 
matter  due  consideration,  or  he  would  not  afford  the  sanction  of 
his  example  to  a  system,  hazardous  to  the  landlord,  and  destructive 
to  all  who  depend  upon  him. 

These  are  faithful  details,  arising  out  of  Mr.  Curwen's  per- 
sonal inquiry,  and  they  tally  exactly  with  the  information  he  oc- 
casionally obtained  from  those  who,  "  though  native  there,  and  to 
the  manner  born,"  had  yet  learned  to  commiserate  the  sufferings 
of  their  countrymen.  In  answer  to  some  inquiries  he  made  near 
Castlebar,  as  to  the  situation  of  the  peasantry,  his  informer  re- 
plied, "  they  are  wrung  in  the  nose  like  a  pig,  and  bent  to  the 
earth;  their  cabins  are  wretched,  and  food  niost  miserable;  rent 
and  tithes  take  the  kernel  of  the  nut,  and  leave  the  shell  only  for 
those  who  labour."  What  proportion  of  this  kernel  is  consumed 
by  the  rent  we  have  already  set  before  our  readers ;  Mr.  Curwen's 
occasional  statements  will  enable  us  to  form  some  notion  what 
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«hare  of  it  falls  to  the  titbefaolden  Thk  is  on  many  aotountt  an 
interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  Tithes  have  beea  held  out  by 
many  <^  the  declaimers  on  the  «tBte  of  Irriand  as  one  of  the 
most  expressive  burdens  imposed  on  the  inhabitants.  The  pub- 
lished TOlumes  of  Mr.  Grattan's  speeches  are  indebted  for 
much  of  their  bulk  to  this  favourite  subject;  though  many  of  hia 
readers  have  not  yet  forgotten  that  when  called  upon  to  state 
some  specific  act  of  oppression,  he  brought  forward  a  case 
arising  out  of  a  contested  claim  for  £ast£R  dues,  having  no 
more  to  do  with  the  tithe  laws,  than  it  had  with  the  malt  tax. 
Mr.  Curwen's  statements  go  far  to  confirm  an  opinion  we  have 
long  entertained,  that  the  actual  demands  of  the  clergy  seldom 
exceed  a  third  or  half  of  what  they  are  entitled  to.  In  tne  north, 
on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Donegall,  he  finds  a  composi- 
tion of  2/.  45.  Sd.  on  a  £axm  of  twenty-five  acres,  for  which  the 
rent  was  25L  per  annum.  In  the  west,  the  tithe  of  meadow 
land  letting  for  7L  the  acre,  was  compounded  for  at  205.  In 
Kerry  SL  for  rent,  and  105.  an  acre  for  tithe,  were  the  customary 
prices  of  the  land.  In  Leinster  Uie  compositions  are  quoted  as 
unusual  and  exorbitant;  viz.  for  wheat  and  barley  125.,  oats  85., 
hav  6s. J  and  flax  165.  an  acre:  potatoes  are  exempt  by  custom* 
There  can  be  no  suspicion  that  Mr.  C.  has  selected  favourable 
instances  to  the  clergy,  as  he  avows  himself  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  tithe  system,  and  anxious  to  promote  any  plan  of  commuta- 
tion.  Yet  even  these  statements  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
clergy  rarely,  we  may  say  never,  come  up  to  the  amount  of  their 
legaidemands ;  and  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  in  many  pa- 
rishes they  are  obliged  to  depend  wholly  on  the  arable  Ifuid^ 
through  tne  operation  of  that  unwarrantable  vote  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  which  put  an  end  to  the  tithe  of  agistment. 
We  are  however  ready  to  admit  that  many  evils  have  arisen 
from  the  practice  of  leasing  tithes  to  proctors.  Mr.  C.  fives  us 
on  one  occasion  a  long  account  of  the  overbearing  insolence  of 
one  of  these  gentry ;  but  he  forgets  to  mention  whether  thia 
person  was  in  the  employ  of  a  derical  incumbent  or  a  lay  im- 
proprietor.  This  it  would  be  important  to  know ;  for  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  much  of  the  outcry  against  tithes  in  Ire- 
land has  been  caused  by  the  rigorous  demand  of  the  lay  pro- 
prietors. Still,  though  we  are  persuaded  that  the  actual  evils  of 
the  tithe  system  have  been  grossly  exaggerated,  we  are  amoi^^t 
the  foremost  to  admit  that  some  extensive  modification,  or  even 
(if  it  were  possible)  some  radical  change  in  the  system,  is  a  mea- 
sure most  desirable.  They  have  always  supplied  an  easy  meana 
of  exciting  obloquy  against  the  clergy  as  a  body;  and  they  form 
an  outgoing  from  the  profits  of  land,  which  the  present  state  of. 
agriculture  in  Irelan4>  such  #s  w^  have  described  it,  is  ill  able. 
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to  be&n  But  let  th&  modification!  whenever  it  takes  place,  be 
foanded  on  sotne  &ir  principle  of  reciprocity,  nor  be  framed  so 
as  to  despoil  the  Church  without  benefiting  the  farmer,  and 
to  produce  nothing  but  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  fee  simple 
to  the  actual  possessors  of  landed  property. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  most  formidable  evils  which  are 
eating  into  the  very  heart  of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland :  a  re- 
dundant population,  sustained  by  extraordinary  facilities  of  pro- 
curing food,  encouraged  to  propagate  and  extend  themselves  by 
the  mischievous  sub-aivision  of  small  farm  holdings ;  and  kept 
down  to  the  lowest  points  in  the  scale  of  wretcheaness  by  cir- 
cumstances which  place  the  gradual  accumulation  of  capital  out 
of  their  reach,  and  even  beyond  their  desire.  We  shall  go  oti 
to  mention  one  or  two  subordinate  circumstances,  which  may  be 
considered  as  arising  out  of  these,  though,  like  other  moral  evils, 
they  serv^  to  feed  and  keep  alive  the  mischiefs  which  have  given 
them  birth.  The  first  of  these  is  an  hereditary,  or  perhaps  one 
might  rather  call  it  a  traditionary  disposition  to  idleness.  The 
market,  the  fair,  the  wake,  the  funeral,  the  race-course,  all  must 
be  attended  in  turn,  whatever  calls  of  duty  may  remain  un- 
heeded. Those  who  have  seen  the  eager  crowds  assembled  at  the 
provincial  races,  and  have  watched  the  vehemence  with  which  the 
whole  multitude  have  entered  into  the  business  of  the  day,  those 
only  can  judge  of  the  energy  which  these  opportunities  otindulg- 
ing  their  favourite  propensities  light  up  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Irisn 
peasantry :  and  wno  does  not  lament  that  such  energies  should 
be  so  misdirected  ?  The  fairs  and  markets  too  all  nave  their 
periodical  attractions. 

*'  We  met  (says  Mr.  C.)  a  number  of  people  on  their  way  to  a 
fair,  which  was  to  be  held  the  following  day  at  a  small  village  through 
which  we  had  passed.  Numerous  as  were  the  parties,  the,  value  of  the 
few  stock  they  had  with  them  would  scarcely  amount  to  the  expense 
they  must  incur.  The  domestication  of  the  pig  in  this  country  makes 
him  ready  to  attend  the  family  on  any  excursion^  and  on  these  occa- 
sions facilitates  the  labour  of  driving.  It  appeared  extraordinary  to 
us,  that  as  a  great  number  of  those  on  their  road  to  the  fair  must  have 
passed  through  Granard,  where  it  was  market-day,  that  they  did  not 
there  dispose  of  their  pigs.  Perhaps  this  would  have  spoiled  a  frolic, 
the  object  of  the  greater  part  of  the  attendants."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  208.) 

On  another  occasion  an  instance  is  given  of  this  disposition  to 
indolence  which  is  almost  ludicrous :  labourers  when  employed 
in  task  work,  request  to  be  supplied  with  English  spades ;  when 
paid  by  the  day,  their  own  long-handled  shovel  serves  them,  nor 
can  they  be  persuaded  to  use  any  other.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  numerous,  this  disposi- 
tion is  much  encouraged  by  the  frequent  r^ecurrence  of  their  re- 
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ligious  festivals  ;  it  has  its  roots  however  in  the  constitution  at 
the  national  character,  for  even  the  austere  Presbyterian  of  the 
north  is  not  without  his  share  of  it.  The  excessive  use  of  spi- 
ritous  liquors  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  these 
habits,  combined  with  the  facility  witn  which  the  native  spirit  can 
be  procured  ;  this  however  would  form  a  separate  chapter  in  this 
history  of  grievances,  upon  which  we  must  at  present  abstain 
from  entering.  From  this  painful  enumeration  of  evils  we  turn 
to  the  more  pleasing  consideration  of  the  probable  means  of  cure^ 
or  at  least  of  alleviation.  By  the  statements  we  have  laid  before 
our  readers,  it  will  at  once  kppear  that  very  little  can  be  ex- 

{>ected  from  the  direct  interference  of  Government.  The  only 
egislative  interposition  which  would  be  likely  to  have  any  effect 
would  be  to  raise  the  value  of  a  freeholder's  qualification  from 
405.  to  10/.  or  even  20/.;  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  real  interests 
of  the  country  demand  such  a  change,  and  that  the  independence 
and  respectability  of  the  Irish  proportion  of  our  representation 
would  be  promoted  by  it.  If  any  plan  could  be  brought  forward 
for  the  modification  and  amendment  of  the  tithe  system,  we 
should  hail  it  with  pleasure.  But  this  we  feel  assured  will  not 
be  effected,  till  the  matter  is  taken  up  by  some  enlightened 
statesman  who  has  no  personal  interest  involved  in  the  question, 
and  who  will  devote  himself  to  the  attainment  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  Except  on 
these  two  points,  we  should  absolutely  deprecate  any  direct 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  executive  government  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  Ireland:  all  we  ask  is,  that  they  may  not 
throw  tlieir  "weight  into  the  opposite  scale,  nor  suffer  erroneous 
views  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  or  the  harassing  and  tyrannical 
exactions  of  their  subordinate  agents,  to  fan  the  flame  of  discon- 
tent, aqd  aggravate  that  burthen  which  is  now  weighing  her  to 
the  grounc}.* 

The  improvement  in  the  actual  condition   of  the  peasantry » 
must  be  effected  progressively ;  and  we  conceive,  that  even  the 
most  sanguine  speculators  must  have  prepared  themselves  to  ex- 
pect this  progress  to  be  slow.     The  readiest  means  of  present 
alleviation  might  perhaps  be  expected  to  be  obtained  by  emi- 

f  ration.     For  as  the  country  is  suffering  under  a  plethora  which 
as  converted  what  should  have  been   "  her  substance,  sinews, 

•  We  allude  more  particularly  to  the  Excise  Laws,  and  the  oppressions  to 
ivbich  they  have  led  in  the  northern,  and  north-western  parts  of  the  island.  There 
18  now  before  us  a  statement  of  facts  on  this  subject,  by  a  most  respectable  cler. 
gyman,  who  is  likewise  a  magistrate  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  bearing  the  title 
of  **  Oppressions  and  Cruelties  of  Irish  Revenue  Officers.'^  The  details  of  enor- 
mities and  odious  exactions,  and  of  the  sufferings  and  miseries  consequent  upon 
them,  given  in  this  pamphlet,  are  so  horrible,  that  they  could  not  be  believed  If 
they  did  not  come  to  ai  with  all  the  characters  of  autbentif  it/.    , 
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arms,  and  strength/'  into  the  causes  of  her  weakness  and  decay, 
it  would  appear  likely  that  by  draining  off  the  superfluities  we 
imght  restore  the  body  to  its  healthy  action.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  emigration  which  prevailed  during  the  war  in  con- 
sequence of  the  demands  for  recruiting  the  army  and  navy,,  was 
salutary  as  far  as  it  extended;  because  it  took  off  those  hands  which 
were  absolutely  superfluous  and  incapable  of  obtaining  means  of 
subsistence.  But  the  emigration  now  going  on  is  of  a  contrary 
character ;  the  persons  who  embark  for  America  are  generially 
small  capitalists,  those  who  have  already  saved  a  little,  and  whose 
habits  are  formed  to  industry.  Such  a  class  of  persons  could  be 
ill  spared  from  any  country:  but  the  loss  of  them  touches  the  very 
life  of  Ireland.  There  are,  indeed,  some  who  think  that  govern- 
ment should  interfere  to  promote  this  object  by  undertaking  some 
extensive  scheme  of  colonization.  But  to  this  opinion  we  cannot 
subscribe:  hitherto  such  plans  have  uniformly  failed;  nor  can  the 
causes  of  failure  be  attributed  to  accidental  or  temporary  circum- 
stances merely,  but  to  such  as  are  absolutely  inherent  in  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  measure. 

The  next  remedy  to  which  we  can  look  is  more  within  our 
reacli,  and,  though  slower,  more  certain  in  its  operation.  Mr« 
Curwen  states  its  advantages  very  fairly : 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that,  on  the  return  of  peace,  some  of  our 
English  manufacturers  will  be  induced  to  attempt  establishments  in 
Ireland.  The  low  price  of  labour  tempted  the  translation  of  a  part  of 
the  cotton  trade  from  Manchester,  to  Paisley,  Lanark,  and  <7lasgow  $ 
the  same  enticement  may  operate  in  favour  of  this  country  on  a  future 
day.  Is  it  not  grievous  to  behold  so  robust,  so  intelligent  a  jpeople, 
pine  away  their  lives  in  disgraceful  apathy  and  inactivity  ? 

"  If  there  be  that  sound  sense  in  the  old  adage,  for  which  it  long 
has  had  credit,  that  *  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,*  what  crop  of 
ill  may  not  be  expected  hereafter  to  arise  from  the  ramifications  which 
are  so  rapidly  extending  from  this  lamentable  cause  throughout  Ire- 
land I  This  question,  which  I  have  before  agitated  in  another  form, 
again  recurs.  How  can  the  celerity  of  its  propagation  be  practically 
and  prudently  stopped  I  Would  a  conversion  of  the  peasantry  from 
the  sickle  to  the  shuttle  have  the  desired  effect  ?  Certainly  not  $  if 
all  the  labourers  in  husbandry  are  to  be  made  weavers  in  manufac* 
tories.  But  as  there  is  not  in  Ireland  a  sufficient  agricultural  capital 
afloat  to  aflbrd  employment  to  the  numerous  individuals  in  that  depart-* 
ment,  the  redundancy  of  labourers  should  undoubtedly  be  provided 
with  some  other  means  of  employ.  There  are  various  modes  by  which 
this  important  object  might  probably  be  accomplished.  But  I  call  tha 
attention  of  those  most  immediately  interested  in  furthering  this  pa- 
triotic measure  to  that  particular  vocation^  most  familiar  to  the  present 
miserable  habits  of  the  cabin. 

<'  If,  in  addition  to  an  extension  of  the  staple  manufi^gture  of  tb« 
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oouDtiy,  those  of  woollen  and  cotton  were  judiciously  estabtished  in 
appropriate  places,  to  multitudes  of  children  and  of  adults  ought  con* 
aiiuit  employment  be  given ;  while  these  very  exertions  would  early 
operate  a  further  demand  for  labourers  in  husbandry,  by  augmenting 
the  demand  of  food  from  the  soil.  The  earnings  of  children  who  had 
never  before  assisted  but  in  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  the  pa- 
rents' labour  would  soon  repair  the  tattered  roof,  and  dry  the  muddy 
floor.  To  these  indispensables,  comforts  would  succeed ;  and  such  ar- 
tificial wants  as  honest  pride,  with  moderation,  might  demand,  and  hu- 
manity gladden  to  see  enjoyed."    (Vol.  i.  p.  346 — 348. ) 

Again : 

<'  Want  of  constant  employment  is  the  primary  source  of  all  the 
evils.  If  an  opportunity  of  being  employed  were  daily  presented  to 
the  laborious  orders,  some  degree  of  industry  would  be  excited :  this 
would  daily  increase,  and  tend  to  remove  much  df  their  present  apathy 
and  discontent.  Could  any  means  be  devised  to  give  profitable  activ- 
ity to  the  rural  population  of  Ireland,  the  country  will  soon  become 
one  of  the  most  abundantly  fertile  spots  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

''  To  effect  so  desirable  an  alteration  a  total  change  must  be  induced 
in  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  labouring  people,  whose  pride,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared,  would  greatly  militate  against  any  reform  that 
should  dispossess  them,  as  the  wretched  occupants,  of  their  miserable 
holdings,  and  give  them  the  happiness  and  independency  of  comforta- 
ble labourers ;  it  would,  in  their  estimation,  be  a  depression  in  the 
scale  of  society  that  no  future  prospects  or  anticipations  of  good  would 
be  capable  of  reconciling  to  them."   (Vol.  ii.  p.  120,  121.) 

In  the  outset  of  his  tour^  Mr.  C.  passed  with  unaccountable 
rapidity  through  a  district  in  which,  if  he  had  given  himself 
time  for  a  closer  examination^  he  would  have  found  his  opinions 
illustrated  by  facts,  and  these  speculations  almost  fully  realized. 
The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  has  experienced 
most  of  the  advantages  tnus  anticipated  from  the  combination  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  industry.  Mr.  C.  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  struck  with  the  external  appearance,  though  he  did 
not  wait  to  ascertain  their  latent  causes. 

<<  As  we  approached  Belfast,  the  accumulation  of  riches,  by  the 
profitable  application  of  capital  and  productive  labour  to  manufactures 
and  commerce,  became  visible,  by  the  improvements  which  had  been 
made  on  both  sides  of  our  path.  This  gratification  kept  increasing  as 
we  shortened  our  distance  from  the  town.  Here  the  difiusion  of 
wealth  became  manifested  by  the  numerous  detached  residences  which 
presented  themselves,  highly  ornamented  by  the  taste  of  those  whose 
industry  and  ability  had  provided  the  means,  and  entitled  them  16  the 
luxury  of  country  exercises,  as  a  relaxation  from  the  counting-house 
-^the  cares  and  perplexities  of  mercantile  vocations.  A  more  pic- 
turesque or  delightful  situation  could  hardly  have  been  chosen  or 
scarcely  imagined ;  uniting  in  one  view  great  natural  sublimity  with  a 


profiMioa  «f  Mtificiafl  beauty.  The  scepeiy  was  «o  impreMi?e  as  fre- 
qaently  to  arrest  our  attention  so  as  to  stop  our  progress.  The  rich 
margin  that  borders  the  bay  of  Belfast,  white  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  spacious  Lough,  and  bounded  by  the  lofty  coast  of  Antrim>  was 
decorated  by  villas,  and  all  that  opulence  could  devise ;  and  as  the 
eye  travelled  upwards  it  became  gratified  with  the  sight  of  cultivation 
advancin^^  to  the  summit  of  the  hills,  whose  sloping  sides  were  studded 
with  the  white- washed  cabins  of  those  for  whom  humanity  with  a  sigh 
supplicated  a  competence.  The  beauty*  of  the  landscape  we  were 
contemplating  was  made  complete  by  a  view  of  the  noble  town  of 
Belfkst,  occupying  a  considerable  extent  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and 
overlooked  by  the  frowning  black  mountain  which  rises  immediately 
behind  it,  whose  naturally  barren  surface  would  have  produced  a  de- 
formity in  the  picture,  had  not  the  efforts  of  industry,  and  the  daily 
application  of  capital,,  relieved  its  appearance  from  this  efiect,  and 
claimed  its  assistance  with  that  of  Carrickfergus,  the  shipping  in  the 
Lough,  and  other  objects  of  interest,  to  create  a  general  character  of 
business-like  activity  and  exertion,  consequent  on  the  commerce  of 
the  most  considerable  sea-port  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

*^  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  beheld  a  scene,  taking  it  altogether,  which 
produced  me  the  interest,  the  pleasure,  I  received  in  this  part  of  our 
drive;  nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  be  seen  by  any  one  endowed  with 
perceptions  capable  of  being  justly  affected,  without  its  inspiring  the 
warmest  feelings  of  admiration."   (VoL  i.  p.  11 6-— 118.) 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  this  diffusion  of  commercial  and 
manu&cturin^  industry  to  have  produced  its  full  effect;  to  have 
raised  the  notions  of  the  poor  in  their  estimate  of  their  essential 
wants,  and  consequently  to  have  operated  as  a  check  upon  that 
heedlessness  with  which  they  are  now  accustcmied  to  enter  upon 
the  marriage  state.  Still  little  real  good  will  have  been  done^ 
unless  sufficient  care  shall  have  been  taken  to  instil  into  them 
right  principles  of  conduct  under  their  improved  condition.  This 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  that  important  question,  what 
are  the  best  means  of  affording  instruction  to  the  poor?  A  pro» 
blem  of  infinite  difficulty  when  proposed  in  its  simplest  form; 
but  in  this  case  it  is  complicated  and  encumbered  with  advent 
titious  circumstances,  which  increase  this  difficulty  a  hundred 
fold.  We  have  three  distinct  classes  whose  separate  interests,  viewsi, 
and  feelings,  must  be  consulted.  The  members  of  the  Church 
Establishment,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Roman  Catholics :  each 
have  claims  on  our  consideration,  which,  if  possible,  should  be 
adjusted  without  sacrificing  the  general  good.  Mutual  forbear- 
ance must  be  exercised,  and  perhaps  some  mutual  concessiona 
may  be  made  with  advantage ;  but  we  see  no  eventual  good  in 
any  endeavour  to  produce  a  conformity  in  the  opinions  of  the 
several  religious  denominations,  whether  as  to  doctrine  or 
discipline.      Wl  speak  advisedly  when   we  declare,   that    we 
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are  anxious  to  see  the  demarcations  carefully  preserved;  be* 
cause  we  are  convinced  that  -the  separate  exertions  of  the 
several  classes  of  Christians,  each  withm  their  own  limits,  sup* 
ply  at  this  moment  the  only  means  to  which  we  can  look  with 
confidence  for  effecting  permanent  improvement  in  the  religious 
and  moral  state  of  Ireland.  Most  of  those  schemes  of  proselytism 
by  which  our  ancestors  in  their  zeal  hoped  to  effect  this  great 
purpose,  have  proved,  as  they  deserved,  absolutely  nugatory. 
To  separate  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  by  fraud  or  vio- 
lence from  their  parents,  in  order  to  transform  them  into  Pro- 
testants, was  a  measure  as  cruel  as  it  was  impolitic.  Yet  such  was 
the  principle  upon  which  the  Protestant  charter  schools  were  ori-. 
ginally  instituted ;  and  for  the  furtherance  of  these  objects,  Parlia^ 
ment  has  continued  to  make  immense  annual  grants,  amounting 
since  the  Union  to  more  than  half  a  million.* 

This  mode  of  encountering  the  mischiefs  and  absurdities  of 
Popery,  we  freely  abandon  to  all  the  censure  it  deserves.  Modern 
liberalitv  has  fallen  into  an  opposite  error.  The  eagerness  to 
open  schools  for  all  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  systems  of  instruc- 
tion by  which  scarcely  any  principles  of  religion  beyond  pure 
Deism  are  inculcated ;  and  morality  has  no  better  foundation  than 
the  loose  and  variable  maxims  of  hirnian  authority.  We  have  our- 
selves been  present  in  a  school  where  the  advanced  classes  were 
taught  to  recite  Pope's  Universal  Prayer,  and  to  regard  it  as 
a  sort  of  manual  of  devotion.  We  appeal  to  conscientious  Chris- 
tians of  every  denomination  for  their  judgment  on  the  probable 
consequences  of  such  a  system  as  this.  Would  any  believer  in  the 
truths  of  Revelation  consent  that  his  own  child,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  such  discipline.  Yet  many,  perhaps  we  may  say  most, 
of  the  original  Lancasterian  schools  in  Ireland  pursue  this  me- 
thod. Surely  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  mischief  ought 
to  be  remedied ;  and  the  obvious  remedy  is,  that  the  ministers  of 
the  several  classes  of  Christians  should  take  the  education  of  the 
poor  of  their  several  communities  into  their  own  hands.  In  this 
way,  and  only  in  this  way,  real  good  will  be  done.  Amongst  the 
members  of  the  Establishment  and  the  Presbyterians,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  effecting  this ;  if  reasonable  encouragement  be 
given,  and  the  individuals  on  whom  the  duty  must  devolve,  will 

fird  themselves  for  the  great  work.  But  for  the  Catholics  what 
ave  we  to  hope  ?  At  present,  but  little.  A  mist  is  still  before  the 
eyes  of  too  many  of  their  priests.  Still  we  think  direct  assistance 
should  be  offered,  through  the  medium  of  their  bishops,  to  supply 


*  For  informatiou  on  this  curions  subject  we  refer  our  readers  to  a  little 
vork,  lately  published,  *f  An  Inquiry  into  the  Abuses  of  the  Chartered  Schools  ii^ 
Jrfland." 
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means  of  instruction  to  all  thechildten  of  that  persuasion.  If  thes^ 
offers  should  be  rejected,  or  the  measure  suffered  to  sleep 
through  pervers^iess  or  neglect,  resort  might  then  be  had  to  the 
measures  adopted  with  sucn  success  by  the  '^  Hibernian  School 
Society/*  Children  are  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics  to  profit  by  the 
opportunities  thus  placed  within  their  reach.  It  is  ^tisfactory 
to  know,  that  in  most  places  these  schools  are  crowded,  even 
where  the  priests  have  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  put 
them  down. 

From  endeavours  such  as  these  much  good  may  be  anticipated, 
especially  as,  if  persevered  in,  they  could  not  fail  to  bring  into 
effective  operation  an  engine,  the  powers  of  which  have  never 
yet  been  fairly  tried  or  brought  to  bear ;  we  mean  the  influence 
of  the   established  clergy.     As  warm  and  conscientious  firiends 
to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  we  look  with  shame  and  con- 
fusion at  the  small  sum  of  good  which  Ireland  has  derived  from 
her  participation  in  it.     It  is  true  ten  thousand  circumstances 
may  oe  cited  by  her  apologists,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
diminish  and  impede  the  advantages  reasonably  to  be  looked  for 
from  a  hierarchy  so  amply  endowed.     But,  though  much  may  be 
said  in  extenuation  of  the  past,  nothing  will  excuse  inefficiency 
for  the  time  to  come.  We  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  proper 
exertions  should  prove  unavailing.     A  noble  machine  is  in  our 
hands,  but  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  destined  have  rendered  parts  of  it  useless  or  super- 
fluous.    Are  we  on  this  account  to  let  it  remain  unemployed?' 
Rather  let  the  whole'  be  reviewed  and  surveyed,  the  necessary 
improvements  effected,  and  let  it  be  awak<jhed  into  fullest  action ; 
we  shall  soon  witness  the  immense  good  it  is  capable  of  producing. 
But  this  is  ground  on  which  we  tread  with  caution ;  a  whole 
phalanx  of  vested  rights  and .  established   claims  will,  we  are 
aware,  be  mustered  in  array  against  even  such  gentle  changes  as 
those  we  contemplate.     For  such  rights  and  claims  we  entertain 
all  reasonable  reverence ;  but  we  cannot  consent  that  they  should 
be  maintained  to  the  peril  of  that  establishment  in  which  their 
foundations  aire  laid.  The  wisdom  and  the  zeal  of  the  Parliament 
have  been  found  sufficient  to  encounter  difficulties  much  more 
arduous   than   any  which  are  likely  to  present  themselves  in 
effecting  such  alterations  as  we  would  propose.     Our  single  aim 
would  be  to  give  increased  weight  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
influence  of  the  parochial  clergy ;  from  this  source  England,  at 
the  present  moment,  in  spite  of  many  counteracting  influences,  is 
deriving  inestimable  advantages ;  let  no  measures  be  left  untried 
Ijrljiich  are  likely  to  advance  Ireland  to  an  equal  share  of  them. 
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Art.  IV. — Letters  addressed  to  a  serious  and  humble  Inqturer  after 
Divwe  Truthf  with  a  peculiar  Aspect  to  the  Circumstances  of 
the  present  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper,  Rector  of 
Hamstall-Ridware,  and  of  Yoxall  in  the  County  of  Staffi>rdy 
and  late  Fellow  of  All-Souls'  College,  Oxford.  Second 
Edition.   12mo«   pp.  2SS.   Cadell  and  Davies.  London,  1817* 

X  HE  sensible  and  pious  author  of  these  letters,  whose  repute^ 
lion  has  been  too  widely  extended  by  his  excellent  sermons  to  ren- 
der any  further  personal  notice  of  him  necessary,  considers  that  the 
present  state  of  the  religious  world  opposes  peculiar  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  sincere  "  inquirers  after  .Divine  truth:"  and,  with  the 
view  of  facilitating  their  pursuit,  has  published  this  conciliatory 
statement  of  the  several  matters  upon  which  those  persons  who 
profess  to^seek  the  fountain-head,  and  to  direct  their  opinions  by 
the  Bible,  most  widely  disagree.  He  does  this,  not  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  reducing  the  sentiments  of  all  Christians  to  the 
same  exact  form  and  level ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  lowing  how 
much  cordiality  ma^  exist  without  a  complete  union  of  opinions; 
how  easily,  if  the  right  spirit  be  not  wanting,  sincere  men  may 
agree  to  differ  concerning  points  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
practice. 

^  To  entertain  an  idea,  in  the  {nresent  state  of  human  nature,  of 
bringing  all  persons  to  an  union  of  judgment  and  practice  in  religious 
matters,  would  be  a  speculation,  which  the  experience  of  eighteen 
hundred  years  has  proved  to  be  visionary  and  absurd.  Such  an  union 
the  writer  has  no  nopes  of  ever  seeing  accomplished.  The  utmost, 
which  in  his  opinion  can  reasonably  be  expected,  is  an  union  of  spirit ; 
such  an  union  as  results  from  a  disposition  to  bear  with  the  infirmities^ 
prejudices,  and  ignorances  of  others ;  to  tolerate  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion without  regarding  those  who  differ  with  sentiments  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion ;  to  indulge  mutual  sympathies ;  cordially  to  co-operate 
in  every  good  work ;  and  thus  to  *  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace/  Such  an  union  is  the  utmost  which  can  be  expected : 
nor  can  any  reasonable  hope  be  entertained  that  even  this  union  will 
ever  be  umversal.  The  violent,  the  bigotted,  the  intolerant,  together 
with  all  those  who  are  governed  by  party-spirit,  and  by  an  inomoderate 
regard  to  the  exclusive  interests  of  their  own  religious  community^ 
will  always  dissent  from  an  union  so  repugnant  to  their  feelings  and 


spirit,  may  come,  to  a  right 
standing  on  their  respective  differences,  and  love  one  another  with  a 
pure  heart  fervently;  this  is  surely  no  extravagant  speculation,  no 
wild  chimerical  hope ;  for  it  is  only  to  look  for  the  manifestation  of 
those  fruits  which  true  Christianity  is  capable  of  producing;  and 
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which,  when  left  to  exert  its  own  native  energies,  it  naturally  win 
produce.  Such  an  union  between  such  persons  is  a  practicable  union; 
for  it  is  an  union  to  which  their  mutual  principles  spontaneously 
incline  them :  and  therefore  the  attempt  to  promote  it  is  a  rational 
attempt."     (Pref.  vi— viii.) 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Cooper  as  to  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  such  union.  That  persons  who  think  alike  on  the 
sublimest  and  most  mysterious  subjects  of  religion,  should  prefer 
one  another's  society  and  conversation  is  quite  natural:  it  is 
equally  natural  that  those  who  agree  with  regard  to  the  obli- 
gations of  Christianity  upop  the  external  conduct  of  its  pro- 
lessors,  should  be  commonly  found  together  in  familiar  inter- 
course. But  that  persons  thus  agreeing  with  one  another  should 
look  with  an  eye  of  distrust,  or  even  of  dislike,  on  those  that 
think  differently :  that  they  should  impute  insincere  motives,  and 
call  opprobrious  names ;  that  they  should  scruple,  or  refuse  to 
act  with  them  against  the  common  enemy:  this  could  only  be 
excused  on  the  presumption,  that  the  doctrines,  or  the  obligations 
in  question,  were  so  clearly  defined  and  laid  down,  that  all  ^ 
doubts  must  be  wilful,  and  all  difference  of  opinion  criminal ; 
whereas  if  those  who  range  themselves  in  opposite  or  hostile 
parties  were  capable  of  taking  a  dispassionate  view  of  those 
subjects  on  whicn  such  difference  principally  exists,  they  would 
at  once  perceive  that,  in  practical  points  at  least,  it  results 
naturally,  we  had  almost  said  necessarily,  from  a  religion  of 
general  laws. 

It  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  service 
it  demands  is  that  of  the  spirit,  the  inclination,  the  disposition,  in 
a  word,  of  the  heart.  This  service  can  only  be  obtained,  and 
the  spiritual  frame  on  which  it  depends  can  only  be  cultivated, 
when  the  precepts  and  rules  of  action  are  prescribed  generally  ; 
leavhig  each  individual  to  apply  them  to  his  own  particular 
circumstances,  and  to  direct  the  course  of  his  conduct  according 
to  their  tendency,  rather  than  by  the  exact  letter  of  the  law. 
On  the  opposite  principle,  that  of  literal  injunction,  you  may 
secure  a  punctilious  and  servile  obedience,  which  may  yet  be 
performed  without  the  faintest  spark  of  spiritual  affection.  When 
we  engage  a  servant,  it  is  necessary  to  specify,  with  tolerable 
exactness,  the  duties  which  will  be  imposed  upon  him;  and 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  any  other  service  than 
that  which  was  marked  out  by  the  terms  of  the  original 
contract.  But  in  forming  an  alliance,  not  of  interest,  but  of 
affection,  to  prescribe  the  specific  offices  of  reciprocal  duty, 
would  appear  in  the  highest  degree  aflfronting ;  and  the  mutual 
interchange  of  kindness  is  sufficiently  providedfor  by  thegeneral 
engagement  to  clierish,  lore,  and  honour.     Love  of  God  no 
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otherwise  differs  from  love  of  man^  than  in  the  infinite  supe- 
riority of  its  pbject :  it  is  the  same  in  kind ;  it  is  the  characteif 
of  each  to  be  «  . 

Unstaid  and  fickle  in  all  other  things, 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  object 
That  is^  beloved. 

Both  are  alike  testified  by  the  anxious  desire  to  comply  with 
wishes  expressed  or  not  expressed:  to  take  the  side  of  excess 
rather  than  defect;  to  go  beyond  absolute  requirement ;  and  both 
are  equally  incapable  of  definite  limit  or  prescription. 

These  general  remarks  will  receive  corroboration,  if  we  apply 
them  to  actual  examples.  The  Jewish  religion,  of  which  it  was 
the^main  object  to  Keep  a  particular  people  separate  from  the 
surrounding  nations,  abounded  in  exact  precepts :  the  line  of 
duty  was  precisely  drawn,  and  to  observe  that  line  without 
deviation  was  deemed  the  surest  test  of  personal  religion.  In 
consequence,  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  in  process  of  time,  became 
formal,  literal,  precise :  to  give  tithes  to  the  last  farthing,  and  the 
last  seed,  was  the  boast  of  peculiar  sanctity :  to  practise  austerities 
was  to  obey  the  law :  and  not  to  stop  a  running  vessel  on  the 
Sabbath  was  to  keep  holy  the  seventh  day.  But  all  this  while 
the  true  service,  the  service  of  the  heart,  was  wanting ;  and  all 
our  Saviour's  reproofs  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  may  be 
resolved  into  this  one  censure,  that  their  religion  was  a  body 
without  a  soul. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  is  in  a  far  greater  decree  an'ob- 
servance  of  formal  rites.  It  prescribes  the  definite  oays  which 
shall  be  kept  as  fasts ;  the  definite  hours  which  shall  be  employed 
in  devotion ;  the  definite  words  which  shall  be  used  in  prayer; 
the  definite  portion  of  each  man's  fortune  which  shall  be  bestowed 
in  alms.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ?  the  Mohammedan  fast  is 

E receded  and  followed  by  intemperance;  the  Mohammedan  de- 
auch  is  interrupted  by  the  hour  of  prayer  or  ablution,  and 
is  resumed  at  its  termination :  the  faithful  disciple  distributes  his 
regular  bounties,  and  lives  in  the  habitual  practice  of  oppression 
and  rapacity. 

The  most  pernicious  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
a  similar  origin :  fasts,  penances,  recitals,  crossings,  are  easily 
observed,  and  the  heart  is  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  its  own 
corrupt  devices.  But  that  these,  and  similar  errors,  which 
human  depravity  has  unwarrantably  introduced,  might  have  no 
pretext  or  excuse  from  the  law  itself  the  Divine  Author  of  our 
faith  has  uniformly  avoided  literal  precepts;  and  has  not  only 
declared,  that  all  real  religion  must  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
heart,  but  has  so  worded  his  commandments,  that  the  heart  must 
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be  left  to  interpret  them.     He  enjoins  habitual  prayer ;  but  with- 
out determining  its  exact  seasons  or  expressions.     He  enjoins 
h&bitual  charity;  but  leaves  the  precise  proportion  it  should  bear 
to   other  expenses,  to  be  settled  by  prudence  and  feeling;  and 
has  suffipiently  declared  on  what  its  real  value  depends,  by  his 
preference  of.  the  widow's  mite  to  the  rich  man's  gold.     He 
does  not  specify  the  acts  of  kindness  by  which  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  is  displayed ;  but  has  left  the  duty,  as  general  as  the 
relation  is  extensive,  by  the  nature  of  the  injunction  ^^  Do  unto 
all  men,  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you."     So  no  man  can 
doubt   that   the    excess  of  worldly  attachments    is   forbidden, 
when  the  Christian  is  taught  not  to  lay  up  treasure  on   earth, 
but  in  heaven :  or  of  worldly  cares,  when  he  is  referred  to  thtf 
fowls  of  th^  air  for  an  example  of  providential  superintendence, 
or  to  the  lilies  of  the  field  for  a  lesson  against  vanity.     The  rea- 
sons for  this  mode  of  legislation  are  scarcely  less  evident  than 
the  fact :    so  much  is  left  to  the  determination  of  each  man's 
own  heart,  in  order  that  Christianity  might  be  only  known  as  a 
spiritual  religion. 

But  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  general,  and  even 
figurative    terms    in  which  the  precepts   are   conveyed,    that 
different  minds  must  judge  differently  as  to  their  extent  and . 
interpretation.     "  Show  me  a\  church  on  earth,"  says  Bishop 
Hall,  '*  without  >  these  wrinkles   of  division,   and  I  will  never 
seek  for  it  in  heaven."      Our   Church,  most  certainly,   if  we 
except  the  primitive  times,  has  not  been  the  most  pure  when 
it  has  been  least  .divided.      And  even  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  the   Church  this  tendency  to  differ  about  the '  application 
of  general  precepts  did  not    fail   to   manifest  itself.     We  are 
told  to  "  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow :"  nor  to  "  lay  up 
treasure  on  earth."     These  maxims  against  worldly  care   the 
Thessalonians  interpreted  so  strictly,  as  to  abstain  from   the 
necessary  business  of  civilized  life,  and  incur  the  censure  of 
the  Apostle  for  their  error.     It  had  been  declared  by  our 
Saviour,  that  no  man,  ^^  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and   looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven."     for- 
tified, as  they  thought,  by  the  letter  of  this  declaration,    the 
Novatians,   in  a  subsequent  age,  attached  so  great  a  degree 
of  sanctity  to  the  baptismal  vow,  as  to  exclude  perpetually, 
firom   their  communion,    as  many  as    had  once  lapsed,  even 
in  those  iron  times,  firom  the  obligations  it  imposed.      That 
most  valuable  relic  of  antiquity,   tne  collection  of  Cyprian's 
Letters,  affords  many  examples  of  similar  doubts  and  questions : 
as  whether  a  clergyman  might  undertake  the  guardianship  of 
orphans,  which  had  .been  forbiddep  as  a  secular  office :  whether 
a  player  by.  profession  might  become  a  member  of  the  Christian 
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conunanion«     All  these  were  difierences,  whieh  naturally  ntcm^ 
out  of  the  method  in  which  the  precepts  of  our  law  were  ori-« 
ginally  delivered;  but  what  hinders,  except  human  perrersenesft^ 
that  })ersons  who  doubt  on  points  like  these,  and  disagree  oH 
points  likethese^  should  nevertheless  unite  in  loving  oneanother^ 
as  well  as  the  religion  to  which  both  parties  belong?     We  regret 
to  say,  however,  that  these  differences  have  been  too  uniformly 
treated  as  crimes.     What,    for  instance,  would  appear  more 
probable,  than  that  Christians  should  dissent  from  one  another 
on  the  lawfulness  of  stage-playing,  or  the  degree  of  strictness 
with  which  tdie  Sabbath  ought  to  oe  observed  r    As  soon  as  the 
Reformation  set  the  minds  of  the  people  free  fipm  thraldom, 
these  became  early  subjects  of  dispute;  nor  can  we  see  any  thing 
in  them  unbefitting  a  Christian  man's  inquiry.     Yet  Bound,  ana  ; 
Oreenhall,  and  their  party  were  proscribed,  and  persecuted,  be*- 
cause  they  cxHidemned  shooting,  fencing,  morice-dancing,  inter- 
hides^  and  the  like,  on  Sunday :  too  rigorously  perhaps,  but  aa 
such  things  were  practised,  no  one  will  now  think  too  zealously; 
and  by  exactly  the  same  course  of  argument  which  Bishop  Hors* 
ley  has  so  well  appiied  to  prove  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath.    The  pr(^ess  of  time  alters  th6  objects  of  controversy : 
but  its  spirit  remains  the  same.     Every  age  has  its  parties ;  and 
every  party  its  criteria,  to  the  test  of  which  it  brings  the  rest  of 
the  world.  One  man's  supposed  laxity,  and  worldiy  compliances, 
and  secular  pursuits,    excommunicate  him  from  the  pale  of 
Christianity:  another's  apparent  strictness  and  scruples,   and 
substitution  of  the  Bible  for  cards,  betray  him  as  at  heart  an 
enemy  of  the  Church :  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  weak,  or  the 
young,  or  the  timorous,  or  the  erring  Christian :  all  mhst  think 
as  we  think  ourselves,  or  they  are  none  of  ours. 

In  all  this  thei*e  is  much  presumption,  and  little  candour: 
there  isnone  of  that  charity  which  ^<  hopeth  all  things,  believeth 
all  things;"  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  arrogant  self-suffi- 
ciency which  weighs  right  and  wrong  in  the  scale  of  private 
judgment,  and  of  that  malignity  which  sets  down  every  question- 
able action  to  the  worst  possible  motives.  But  if  it  is  true,  ay 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  discrq>ancy  of  opinion  on 
many  practical  points  grows  naturally  out  of  a  religion  framed 
like  ours;  and  that  a  religion  can  scarcely  be  so  framed  as  to 
influence  and  e^diibit  the  heart  which  does  not  leave  room  for 
sadi  discrepancy :  then  it  follows,  that  to  condemn  another  for  a 
practice  which  may  be  lawful,  or  may  be  expedient,  or  may  be 
neceisary  accordiug  to  his  judgment,  is  a  much  greater  depar^^ 
ture  from  the  spirit  of  our  faith  than  the  practice  itself  can  be.^ 
He  may  be  accepted,  who  on  principle,  and  in  the  sincerity  of 
hia  heart)  has  pursued  a  wrong  course ;  but  he  must  be  in  dan^ 
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Ser  of  exclusion  hiipself,  who,  in  violation,  of  charity,  has  passed 
liter  sentence  upon  his  brother  in  things  indifferent. 

What  we  have  hitherto  said  of  practice,  holds  also  true  with 
r^ard  to  some  non-essential  points  of  doctrine.  To  doctrine 
the  Letters  before  us  principally  relate :  and  as  might  be  expected, 
in  the  review  of  disputable  <}uestions,  the  first  place  is  assigned 
to  the  Calvinistic  controversies.  In  the  remarks  on  this  suDJect 
it  is  ea^  to  trace  some  indications  of  that  bias  which  an  author 
can  hardly  avoid,  whose  own  opinions  on  the  matter  he  is  di»« 
cussing  are  not  absolutely  neutral.  By  the  Calvinistic  doctrines^ 
Mr.  Cooper  takes  it  for  granted  that  bis  correspondent  '^  means 
those  which  are  strictly  so  called,  and  which  exclusivdy  beloi^ 
to  that  peculiar  system  which  the  term  Calvinisijn  implies:  - 
(p.  44) — an  observation  which  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  mis«< 
nomers  is  oertainljr  not  superfluous.  A  late  learned  Bishop  gave 
this  excellent  advice :  ^^  Before  you  attack  Calvinism,  be  quite 
sare  that  you  understand  what  Calvinism  is."  The  term  has  been 
for  many  years  applied  in  a  loose  and  indefinite  way,  to  those 
who  were  no  further  Calvinists  than  so  far  as  the  Lutherans,  and 
the  Arminians,  and  the  Church  of  England,  agree  with  Calvin. 

But  there  is  sometimes  room  to  answer,  on  the  other  hand^ 
that  the  defender  of  Calvinism,  as  well  as  the  assailant,  should 
bear  in  mind  what  Calvinism  is.  Mr.  Cooper  seems  to  confine 
it  to  the  doctrines  of  Personal  election  and  Final  perseverance^ 
and  more  gener^ly  to  the  sentiments  of  Hooker,  Beveridge, 
Leighton,  and  Usher.  May  not  the  advocate  of  Calvinism,  Jie 
asks,  i^peal  to  the  examples  of  such  divines  as  these,  and  say, 
*'  If  men  so  eminent  for  l^eir  learning  and  piety,  with  minds  so 
replete  with  Scriptural  knowledge,  so  imbued  with  evangelical 
truth — if  they^  admitted  the  doctrines  under  discussion,  if  they 
believe  that  personal  election  and  Jinal  perseverance  are  truths 
revealed  and  maintained  in  Scripture ;  it  surely  was  not  on  light 
and  trifling  grounds  that  such  men  came  to  these  conclusions.^' 
(P.  51.) 

Now  it  is  quite  certain,  we  ima^ne,  that  if  Calvinism  were 
nothing  else  than  the  doctrines  of  divines  like  these,  a  reasoner 
would  not  only  be  very  ill  anployed  in  disputing  i(^  but  would 
baldly  &il  to  err  in  dtfierix^  from  it.  When  Beveridge,  m  con-* 
sideru^  bow  it  comes  to  pass  that  of  the  many  which  are  called, 
there  are  but  few  chosen ;  when  he  argues  thus :  <'  Shall  we 
ascribe  it  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  as  if  he  de^ 
lifted  in  the  ruin  of  his  creatures,  and  therefore,  although  he 
Mh  them,  he  would  not  have  them  come  to  him  ?  no,  that  can^ 
not  be ;  for  ki  his  revealed  will,  which  is  the  only  rule  that  we 
are  to  walk  by,  he  has  told  us  the  contrary  in  plain  terms,  and 
has  confirmed  it  tqo  by  an  oath :  (£zek*  xxxiii.  1 1.  Jl  Tim.  ii,  4.) 
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and  therefore  if  we  believe  what  God  saith,  nay,  if  we  believe 
what  he  hath  sworn,  we  must  needs  acknowledge  that  it  is  his 
will  and  pleasure,  that  as  many  as  are  called,  should  be  all 
chosen,  and  saved : "  *  when  this  excellent  man  thus  argues, 
what  has  he  in  common  with  Calvin  ?  Prsedestinationem  voca- 
mus  aeternum  Dei  decretum,  quo  apud  se  constitutum  habuit 
quid  de  unoquoque  homine  Jieri  vellet.  Non  enim  pari  conditione 
creantur  omnes ;  sed  aliis  vita  aeterna,  aliis  damnatio  eterna  prce- 
ordinatur,f  Leighton,  in  a  single  passage  of  his  full  commentary 
on  Peter,  approaches  nearer  Calvin  :  but  hpw  different  the  con- 
clusion of  Calvin  and  Leighton  !  The  one  urges,  Electio  nostra 
non  gratuita  erit,  si  in  suis  eligendis  Deus  ipse  quctlia  smtfutura 
atjusqve  opera  reputat,%  The  other  presses  this  truth  upon  his 
hearers:  "  Holiness  is  no  less  necessary  to  salvation,  than  if  it 
were  the  meriting  cause  of  it ;  it  is  as  inseparably  tied  to  it>  in 
the  purpose  of  God.  And  in  the  order  of  performance,  godli- 
ness is  as  certainly  before  salvation,  as  if  salvation  did  wholly 
and  altogether  depend  upon  it,  and  were  in  point  of  justice 
decreed  by  it."  §  If  -some  of  our  rash,  and  headstrong,  and 
half-educated  preachers  of  the  Divine  decrees  would  study  such 
Calvinism  as  this,  they  might  better  understand  not  only  what 
is  Calvinism,  but  what  is  Christianity. 

It  is  not  this  nor  that  tenet  of  Calvin,  brought  forward  to  prove 
the  unsrearchableness  of  the  Divine  counsels  or  the  power  of 
grace,  which  is  either  dreaded  in  the  pulpit^  or  controverted  in 
the  closet ;  it  is  the  whole  system  taken,  connected  and  entire, 
and  exhibited  as  a  plan  of  the  will  of  the  Almighty  in  the  crea- 
tion of  mankind.  A  preacher  may  believe  in  personal  election, 
without  ever  misleading  his  hearers  into  a  conviction  that  they 
are  either  securely  elect  or  irreversibly  reprobate :  nay,  to  a 
certain  extent,  every  reader  of  the  Bible  must  acknowledge  per- 
sonal election ;  he  must  acknowledge  that  the  Scripture  holds 
out  numerous  examples  of  individuals  who  were  selected  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  for  the  great  purposes  of  the  Creator,  not 
less  decidedly  than  the  apostles  themselves ;  of  v/hom  Christ 
explicitly  declares,  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have,  chosen 
you."  (John  xv.  16)  The  private  history  of  Christians  might  also 
furnish  many  instances  of  persons  rescued  from  imminent  danger^ 
suddenly  pricked  in  conscience,  reclaimed  from  wicked  courses, 
and  made  acquainted  with  the  truth,  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
warrant  the  belief  of  their  personal  election.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  well  known  that  this  Calvinistic  tenet  is  still  held  by  many 
as  it  was  by  Baxter,  who  have  deliberately  disclaimed  Calvinisni 
as  a  system.     And  no  doubt  it  may  be  very  consistently,  so 

•  Beveridge's  Thouglns  on  Call  and  Election,     f  Calv.  Instit.  lib.  iii.  c.  xxi.  5.' 
^  Calv.  liiftii.  lib.  iii,  c.  jixii.  3.     V  ^<'iD°>^Btary  od  1  Peter,  i.  1. 
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mamtainedy  becaufle  it  k  only  when  extended  to  the  whole  race 
of  mankind,  and  followed  up  by  the  very  unnecessary  conse- 
quence  of  such  occasional  election,  quos  prceterit  reprobate  that 
becmnes  equivalent  to  absolute  predestination. 

We  may  fairly  extend  these  observations  to  the' other  tenet 
selected  by  our  author  in  his  description  of  Calvinism-— final 
peneverance.  Separate  this  doctrine  from  the  system  to  which 
It  belongs,  and  it  becomes  harmless,  useful,  experimental,  and 
Scriptural.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  arguing  that  an , 
individual  in  a  state  of  grace  must  be  ultimately  secure,  because 
he  has  been  specially  chosen  of  God  from  among  the  mass  of 
reprobates,  then  efiectually  called,  then  indefectibly  justified : 
—  and  the  consolatory  doctrine  that  Christ  takes  an  affec* 
tionate  interest  in  those  who  have  once  left  the  world  to  follow 
him,  that  he  knows  them,  is  touched  with  their  infirmities^ 
dwells  with  them,  and  his  promised  never  to  leave,  nor  forsake 
them.  Whoever  has  read  or  heard  a  sermon  of  the  high  Calf 
vinists  on  this  point,  and  compares  it  with  Hooker's  discourses  on 
'*  the  perpetuity  of  faith  in  the  elect,''  will  be  at  once  aware  of  the 
difference  we  insist  upon,  in  the  one,  heinous  sins  are  usually 
enumerated,  as  those  of  Noah,  David,  Manasseh,  Peter ;  and 
adduced  as  proofs  that  the  adopted  child  of  God  cannot  by  any 
wickedness  separate  himself  from  the  Father's  love  ;  and  why  ? 
because  the  object  is  not  to  eifect  any  salutary  purpose ;  is  not 
to  strengthen,  console,  assure ;  but  to  urge  and  prove  an  abstract 
point  of  mysterious  theology: — whereas  in  Hooker's  inquiry 
^'  whether  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  by  admitting  this  cc^tation 
into  his  mind,  the  law  doth  fail^  did  thereby  show  himself  an 
unbeliever ; "  die  object  is  really  to  establish  and  settle  a  sincere 
but  scrupulous  soul,  either  harassed  by  «ome  partial  declension^  or 
dissatisfied  with  a  slow  and  uncertain  [)rogress.  *^  There  are  for 
whose  sakes  I  dare  not  deal  slightly  in  Uiis  cause,  sparing  that 
labour  which  must  be  bestowed  to  make  it  plain.  Men  in  like 
agonies  unto  this  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk's  are,  tfaroueh  the 
extremity  of  grief,  .many  times  in  judgment  so  confounded,  that 
they  find  not  themselves  m  th^nselves.  For  that  which  dwelleth 
in  their  hearts  they  seek ;  they  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry* 
It  abideth,  it  worketh  in  them :  yet  still  they  ask,  where  ?''* 

It  follows,  that  the  same  doctrine  in  the  one  case  has  the 
e&ct  of  producing,  under  Divine  influence,  the  truest  Christian- 
ity;  in  .the  other  of  cherishing  a  bigoted  love  of  controversial 
and  abatruaei  divinity,  accompanied  by  no  slight  degree  of  spiritual 
pride. 

But  white  we  think  on  the  one  hand,  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  too 
■■  »  ' — — '   "  ■" "  -■ 

•  Hooker's  Worki,  toU  Hi.  p,  5S6. 
VOL.  XII.  NO.  XXITI.  H 
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mnch  softened  Calvinism,  and  has  represented  it  rather  as  it  is 
in  his  own  preaching,  than  as  it  is  in  itsdf :  we  are  still  perfectly, 
ready  to  agree  with  him  that  there  is  every  reason  for  toe  mem-- 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England  to  look  on  those  who  profess  it 
with  candour  and  benevolence :  every  reason  to  deprecate  that 
ignorant  severity  with  which  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifly 
years  the  advocates  of  that  sjrstem  have  been  generally  treated^ 
and  to  silence  those  rash  decisions  which  the  nalf-leamed  and 
flippant  student  often  ventures  to  propound  on  subjects  not  less 
awnil  than  sublime.  Our  brethren  of  the  establishment  are 
espedally  bound  to  reflect,  that  its  original  founders,  though  not 
partisans  of  the  system  of  Calvin,  but  in  general  as  Hooker  was 
designated  by  his  contemporaries,  men  ^^of  larger  principles;'* 
were  almost  to  a  man  vrrttuiUu  Calvinists ;  and  supported  widi 
all  their  force  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  natural  corruptiony 
and  special  grace.  When  Ridley,  bradford,  and  tbeir  adherents, 
were  on  the  point  of  defending  at  the  expense  of  their  lives  that 
fiiith,  for  which  we  all  justly  venerate  their  memory,  it  gave 
them  more  distress  than  their  imprisonment  or  personal  danger, 
to  find  that  some  of  their  fellow  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  reform«> 
ation  denied  these  doctrines ;  and  Ridley,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  Bradford  and  others,  wrote  back  <^  a  letter  of  God's  absolute 
election  and  predestination."*  For^  years  later,  it  is  notorious 
that  Barret,  m  a  sermon  at  Cambridge,  having  declared  himself 
against  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestmation  and  falling  from 
grace,  was  summoned,  and  obliged  to  recant  in  St*  Mary's 
church :  and  that  Baro,  about  the  same  time,  was  publicly  cen- 
sured for  having  affirmed  in  a  Clerum  that  Christ  died  for  all 
mankind,  f  These  and  other  considerations,  which  must  occur, 
it  might  be  imagined,  to  the  most  cursory  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  ought  at  least  to  allay  hostility:  and  at  the  same  time 
they  should  excite  in  those  who  cannot  side  with  the  opinions  of 
the  reformers  in  tlieir  Ml  extent,  a  grateful  sense  of  Ood*s  pro- 
vidential care  over  our  church,  as  mamfested  in  the  constitution 
of  articles  of  such  Scriptural  latitude,  that  disputants  on  both 
sides  equally  appeal  to  them :  especially  when  it  is  considered 
how  narrowly  we  escaped,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
establishm^it  of  the  Calvinistic  system  as  the  English  confession  • 
q(  faith. 

The  two  succeeding  letters  treat  on  the  subject  of  Regenera- 
tion. We  feel  little  disposed  to  keep  alive  the  expiring  embers 
of  this  controversy^  on  which  we  have  already  declared  an  opi- 
nion agreeing  in  the  main  with  Mr.  Cooper's.    Yet  we  cannot 

_  —^- " ■ -■  -  -     --  ■■  ■    ■-  -  __  "  I     _ 

*  Stype's  Mem.  of  Cranmer,  p.  3S0. 

f  Strype's  Life  of  Whitsift,  cb.  xiy.  &c. 
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help  fearing,  as  wb  look  upon  the  subject  iu  our  impartial  cha- 
racter of  critics,  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  not  altogether  escaped 
the  common  error  of  this  ill-starred  dispute,  that  of  an  inade" 
quate  representation  of  the  adversary's  sentiments. 

"  If,**  he  a)*gueS|  "  (as  the  advocates  for  this  doctrine  contend)  that 
renovating  change  in  which  the  sours  recovery  from  its  natural  de- 
pravation consists,  uniformly  takes  place  at  baptism ;  then  it  follows 
that  every  baptized  person  is  naturally  capacitated  for  participating 
the  duties  and  pleasures  of  true  religion.  But  great  numbers  or  those 
who  have  been  baptized  evidently  show,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
supposed  change,  they  are  still  as  *•  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,' 
and  as  much  <  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,'  as  Siose  who  have  not 
been  baptized."     (P.  125,  126.) 

Here  an  opponent  would  savj  the  whole  rite  of  baptism  de- 
pends upon  the  supposition,  tnat  the  soul  is  naturally  ZTzcapaci- 
tated  for  true  religion :  therefore  we  pray  that  the  infant  may 
have  that  by  grace^  which  by  nature  it  cannot  have :  and  in  re- 
liance on  the  condescension  of  Christ,  as  interpreted  by  the 
church  in  all  ages,  we  doubt  not,  but  earnestly  believe  that  he 
will  favourably  receive  the  child  thus  brought  to  his  appointed 
ordinance.  We  acknowledge  what  is  too  evident,  that  great 
numbers  of  those  who  have  been  baptized  show  themselves  still 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God :  but  this  we  attribute  to  that  re- 
mainder of  corrupt  nature,  which  inclines  the  soul  to  reject 
grace  given ;  not  supposing  that  the  apostacy  of  nominal  Christians 
nom  the  obligations  of  meir  covenant  arises  from  the  refusal  of 

¥'ace,  but  from  the  adhering  corruption  of  the  heart  within, 
he  power  of  participating  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  religion 
never  was  held  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  baptism,  but  is  an 
evidence  of  that  inward  renovation  of  the  soul  which  does  not 
take  place  at  any  definite  period,  but  is  gradual  and  progressive 
to  the  very  end  of  life. 

Again,  at  page  133,  we  peet  with  a  description  of  persons 
who  are  said  to  "  believe  that  God  requires  some  portion  at 
least  of  spiritual  obedience^  that  He  demands,  to  a  degree,  the 
service  of  the  hearty  and  will  reject  with  abhorrence  that  sacrifice 
of  ceremonial  observances  which  is  unaccompanied  by  some  in- 
ward devotion." 

Such  are  the  anomalies  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  varieties  of  error  may  or  may  not  be  discovered ;  but 
we  have  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  characters  like  these.  A 
man  must  either  reject  the  Gospel  altogether,  or  must  acknow- 
ledge that  it  claims  the  devotion  of  the  heart  to  God.  He  may 
mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  the  devotion  of  the  heart,  or  he  may 
fi^  in  paying  that  which  he  confesses  to  be  due ;  but  he  can 
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scarcely  profess  that  God  "  requires  a  portion  of  spiritual  obe- 
dience," or  "  demands  to  a  degree  the  service  of  the  heart." 

The  shortest  determination  of  this  whole  question  is  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  as  lonff  as  there  are  Calvinists  and  Arminians 
in  the  church,  so  long  tnere  must  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  of  baptism.  No  one  who  holds  that  grace  is  never 
bestowed  except  effectually  to  salvation,  qan  possibly  hold  that 

grace  is  uniformly  bestowed  at  baptism ;  or  consequently,  can 
elieve  that  regeneration,  in  any  of  its  senses,  unitormly  takes 
place  in  baptism :  they  must  consider  that  ordinance,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered in  the  Scottish  church,  as  merely  an  admission  to  ex- 
ternal privil^es,  and  an  evidence  of  the  parents'  faith.  This  is 
the  true  statement  and  difficulty  of  the  case,  and  may  be  set  forth 
in  twenty  sentences  as  clearly  as  in  twenty  volumes.  Why 
may  not  such  disagreement  be  amicable  ?  and  why  should 
either  party  exaggerate  the  tendency  of  the  other's  motives? 
These  may  easily  on  either  side  be  made  appear  extravagant ;  by 
relying,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  opus  operatum;  and  on  the 
other,  by  nullifying  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 

The  subject  of  the  following  Letters,  on  Antinomianism,  is 
equally  interesting  to  both  parties,  inasmuch  as  both  parties  are 
equally,  concerned  in  the  vindication  of  their  faith  from  so  foul 
a  scandal — the  Calvinist  from  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, and  the  Anti- Calvinist  from  abuse  of  the  palladiuqi  of 
Christianity — justification  by  faith.  We  only  regret  tjftat  the 
excellent  observations  of  the  author  on  this  head  are  likely  to 
have  so  little  opportunity  of  benefiting  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended ;  it  being  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  delusion,  this  ju- 
dicial blindness,  to  close  the  mental  ray  against  the  operation 
of  any  remedy,  and  obstinately  to  refuse  every  antidote  which 
reason,  or  Scripture,  or  the  experience  of  older  Christians,  might 
supply.  Afler  stating  the  first  great  evil  of  the  Antinomian 
tenets,  their  effect  in  strengthening  the  natural  prejudice  against 
evangelical  truth,  the  author  proceeds: 

**  Another  way  in  which  Antinomianism  proves  hurtful  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  is  by  bewildering  in  its  delusive  mazes  some  even 
of  his  true  and  faithful  followers.  Many  of  the'  Lord's  people,  though 
strong  in  faith,  are^  weak  in  judgement.  Their  feelings  are  warm, 
their  affections  lively,  and  their  zeal  ardent :,  but  at  the  same  time 
soberness  of  mind,  an  habitual  consideration  of  consequences,  and 
the  faculty  of  discerning  things  that  differ,  constitute  no  part  of  their 
character.  Simple  in  heart,  they  suspect  no  evil  where  none  obviously 
presents  itself;  and  ungifled  with  that  prudence  which  marks  the 
connexion  between  causes  and  effects,  they  fail  to  anticipate  dangers 
which  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  immediate  view.  To  persons 
of  this  description,  the  snare  which  Antinomianism  spreads  is  pecu- 
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liarly  dangerous.  Its  exalted  pretensions  to  superior  piety,  the  higher 
and  brighter  glory  with  which  it  professes  to  invest  uie  Saviour,  the 
entire  and  universal  dependence  on  him  which  it  inculcates,  and  the 
unfailing  confidence  and  unclouded  joy  which  it  engages  to  impart, 
are  attractions  too  inviting  and  powenul  to  be  always  resisted  by 
minds  such  as  I  have  described.  And  what  then  is  the  consequence  ? 
Seduced  by  these  prdmising  appearances,  and  exercising  no  discrif 
nunation,  tney  are  too  easily  persuaded  to  embrace  a  system  which 
presents  itself  under  the  specious  title  of  Christianity  m  its  purest 
and  most  elevated  form.  They  are  won  by  its  flattering  offersi  and 
range  themselves  among  its  followers  and  advocates. 

"  And  now  observe  the  injuries  which  hence  result  to  the  church 
of  Christ.  A  needless  separation  is  produced ;  a  new  schism  is  ef« 
fected  among  the  real  members  of  Christ's  body.  An  alliance,  strange 
and  unnatural,  is  formed  between  two  parties,  in  whom  there  is  no 
one  single  point  of  real  congeniality;  between  the  children  of  darkness 
and  the  children  of  light ;  between  those  who  dishonour  and  degrade 
the  Redeemer,  and  those  whp  seek  to  honour  and  exalt  him ;  between 
those  who  allow  trnd  tolerate  and  encourage  sin,  and  those  who 
cordially  renounce  and  hate  it.  For  such  is  still  the  case  with  even 
these  deluded  people  of  the  Lord.  They  have  in  their  heart  a  seed 
of  holiness,  which,  in  spite  of  the  defiling  tenets  which  they  have 
embraced,  still  preserves  ^hem  from  utter  contamination.  By  the 
enersy  of  the  divine  principle  still  remaining  in  them,  they  are  mer* 
cifuliy  kept  from  the  practical  abominations  to  which  their  new  system 
of  doctrine  naturally  leads.  But  though  saved  as  it  were  by  fire,  they 
yet  suffer  much  loss*  They  have  not  united  themselves  to  these 
dangerous  associates  without  having  contracted  some  of  the  evils 
to  which  such  an  union  must  necessarily  expose  them.  They  have 
lost  that  simplicity  of  character  which  they  once  had,  and  which,  so 
long  as  they  retamed  it,  was  one  of  their  brightest  ornaments.  They 
are  no  longer  those  humble,  plain,  una.S8uming,  and  retired  Christians, 
which  they  once  were.  They  are  become  forward,  bold,  and  confi- 
dent. Puffed  up  with  self-conceit,  and  raised  in  their  own  opinion  to 
a  superior  point  of  spiritual  elevation,  they  contemptuously  look  ^ 
down  on  those  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord,  whom  they  once  re- 
spected  and  admired,  and  with  whom  they  formerly  walked  m  Christian 
friendship  and  communion.  Of  these  they  now  speak  in  terms  of 
disapprobation. and  disrespect;  as  if  all  light>  and  wisdom,  and  know- 
ledge, and  experience,  were  confined  to  themselves,  and  to  be  found 
in  their  views  alone.  Thus  they  disfigure  the  face  of  the  Christian 
church ;  subject  both  it  and  themselves  to  much  reproach ;  and  lay 
up  in  store  for  themselves  hereafter  a  bitter  portion  of  self-condemna- 
tion and  remorse,  whenever  the  Lord,  in  mercy,  shall  bring  them  to 
soundness  of  mind,  and,  by  humiliation  and  repentance^  shall  recover 
them  from  the  error  of  their  way."    (P.  159 — 163.) 

We  shall  only  remark  further  on  this  subject,  that  we  fear  Mr. 
Cooper  has  spoken  of  the  lives  of  Antinomians  in  terms  more 
charitably  respectful  than  they  deserve.  He  considers  it  as  tiatau's 
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contrivance,  that  those  employed  in  propagating  Antinoxnianism 
must  display ,  in  their  own  conduct,  nothing  oi  its  offensive  and 
licentious  tendency:  on  the  contrary,  they  must,  externally  at 
least,  be  correct  specimens  and  exemplars  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter ;  the  poison  which  they  are  employed  to  diffuse  must  be 
gilded  over  by  the  plausible  exterior  of  their  own  religious  pro- 
&ssion;  since  otherwise  neither  the  religious  nor  the  irreligious 
part  of  the  community  will  be  liable  to  fall  into  such  a  snare. 
(P.  151.)  Experience,  we  imagine,  will  rather  prove,  that  when 
this  delusion  works  its  way  among  the  lower  and  more  ignorant 
classes  of  society,  it  produces  its  natural  effect  of  undermining 
the  morals:  when  it  acts  upon  those  whose  consciences  have 
been  awakened  by  knowledge  and  education,  the  result  is  not 
seen  in  open  profligacy,  but  in  a  total  absence  of  the  Christian 
spirit  of  meekness^  charity,  and  simplicity ;  which  is  no  less  the 
sign  of  a  heart  unrenewed  by  grace,  than  the  unrestrained  li- 
centiousness of  the  ancient  Valentinians,  or  modem  Ranters. 

The  three  concluding  letters  relate  to  the  Bible  Society.  The 
subject  is  introduced  with  some  remarks  which  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  impressed  on  the  public  mind  at  the  present  moment : 

'*  To  a  mind  enlightened  by  Christian  hopes,  and  habituated  to 
contemplate  objects  in  reference  to  unseen  and  eternal  things,  the 
world  at  large  presents  a  scene  of  the  most  interesting  and  painful 
kind.  Unnumbered  millions  of  our  fellow-beings,  created  like  our- 
selves for  immortality,  are  seen  plunged  in  the  deepest  shades  of 
spiritual  darkness ;  bound  down  under  the  iron  bondage  of  Satan ; 
j(rholly  enslaved  to  the  lusts  and  appetites  of  their  fellen  nature ;  and 
cut  off  from  the  means  by  which  they  might  emerge  out  of  this  awe- 
ful  state  of  ignorance  and  misery.  In  the  expressive  language  of  the 
apostle,  they  are  '  without  Christ,  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope, 
and  without  God  in  the  world.'  In  this  condition,  destitute  of  the 
blessings,  consolations,  and  privileges  which  Christianity  provides; 
devoid  of  all  the  alleviation  and  support  which  it  administers  under 
the  afflictions  and  sufferings  of  our  common  nature,  they  are  now 
living.  In  this  condition  they  are  daily  dying,  and  passing  away  into 
an  eternal  state.  And  what  emotions  does  this  sight  inspire  ?  Can  it 
be  viewed  without  compassion?  Can  it  be  contemplated  without 
awakening  a  tender  sympathy,  without  exciting  an  earnest  desire  of 
imparting  to  them  the  sovereign  remedy,  which  alone  can  ameliorate 
their  condition,  and  can  elevate  them  to  the  same  hopes  and  prospects 
with  ourselves  ?  Surely  not.  For  till  the  Gospel,  through  which  life 
and  immortality  have  been  brought  to  light,  shall  be  communicated 
to  them,  they  must  pine  in  hopeless  misery  and  die  in  utter  darkness. 

"  Nor  are  they  the  heathen  nations  only  to  which  the  spirit  of 
these  remarks  applies.  Let  us  look  at  that  more  distinguished  portion 
of  the  earth  which  enjoys  the  light  of  revelation,  and  wq  shall  perceive 
that  even  here  the  blessings  of  Christianity  are  frequently  more  no-* 
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Vftmal  than  real ;  and  that  c^ven  in  those  fayoured  countries  on  which 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  appears  to  have  arisen,  darkness  still  covers 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people.  Corruption  in  doctrine  and 
practice,  superstition,  and  idolatry,  still  debase  and  bind  down  the 
souls  of  men,  and  render  them,  though  Christians  in  profession,  little 
4)etter  than  heathens  in  their  character  and  hopes.  And  where  shall 
we  look  for  a  cure  of  these  extensive  and  malignant  evils,  except  in 
that  reformation  of  religion  which  can  be  effectually  produced  only 
by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God  ?  The  same 
divine  truth,  which  alone  can  dissipate  heathen  ignorance,  alone  can^ 
purify  Anti-Christian  corruption."     (P.  187 — 189.) 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  very  decided  lan^age,  attributes  it  to  an  in- 
difference  towards  these  considerations  that  '^  the  Church  of 
England,  as  a  body^  cannot  be  considered  as  having  displayed  a 
friendly  disposition  to  the  Bible  Society.  A  large  proportion  of 
her  ecclesiastical  members,  her  prelates  and  dignitaries,  and 
parochial  ministers,  have  taken  no  share  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  institution ;  have  neither  attended  its  meetings,  nor  contri- 
buted to  its  funds.  Nay,  whatever  opposition  and  hostility  have 
been  manifested  against  its  constitution  and  operations,  have 
proceeded  almost  exclusively  from  this  quarter."    (P.  205.) 

Our  sentiments  on  the  Bible  Society  are  before  the  world« 
Our  sense  of  the  real  interests  and  honour  of  the  Establishment 
in  no  respect  differs  from  Mr.  Cooper's;  for  we  are  decided  in 
our  beliel^  that  nothing  could  more  effectually  establish  the  ho» 
nour  of  our  Church  abroad,  or  so  securely  strengthen  its  interests 
at  home;  that  nothing  could  afford  it  so  sure  a  hope,  we  had 
almost  said  so  just  a  title,  to  that  Almighty  support  by  which  it 
stands,  as  an  unanimous  co-operation  with  the  Bible  Society. 
Still  in  justice  we  must  hesitate  before  we  subscribe  to  the  full 
e^ltent  of  our  author's  serious  charge.  Charity  requires  us  to 
hope,  and  candour  to  admit,  that  the  coldness  of  some  members 
of  the  Church,  and  the  hostility  of  others,  may  be  accounted  for 
on  other  grounds  than  those  of  indifference  towards  the  diffusion 
of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Cooper  thinks  his  point  made  out  by  the  circumstance^ 
that  ^'  ii>  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  publicly  advanced 
against  this  institution,  and  which  have  been  adopted  as  their  gene- 
rd  ground  of  justification  by  its  opposers,  its  domestic  operations^ 
which  are  rather  an  incidental  part  of  its  plan  than  its  primary 
object,  have  been  brought  almost  exclusively  into  view."  Sut, 
in  fact,  much  of  the  opposition  has  been  owing  to  this  very 
thing,  that  the  supporters  of  the  Society,  have  brought  its  do^ 
mesttc  operations  almost  exclusively  forward.  The  professed 
object  with  the  auxiliary  societies  in  the  provincial  towns  has 
been  the  domestic'  supply,  and  with  great  reason,  since^  of  all 
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charity,  religious  charity  should  begin  with  our  own  household. 
In  these  institutions  the  foreign  operations  are  only  incidentally 
mentioned ;  and  one  of  the  first  rules  for  their  formation  is,  that 
'^  the  committee  shall  make  it  their  business  to  inquire  what 
fiunilies-  or  individuals,  residing  within  the  several  districts,  are 
in  want  of  Bibles  or  Testaments,  and  unable  to  procure  them."  ♦ 
This  view  of  the  subject  has  dictated,  we  do  not  say  warranted^ 
the  reply  of  which  our  author  complains,  on  the  part  of  many 
members  of  th^  Established  Church :  ^^  We  belong  to  a  different 
society ;  a  society  which  is  competent  to  supply  our  wants,  and 
to  answer  our  purposes.  One  society  is  sufficient  for  us ;  and 
we  see  no  occasion  for  another."  As  far  as  respects  the  local 
wants,  which  are  the  wants  professedly  brought  into  tiotice,  this 
answer  is  not  without  foundation :  and  is  further  thought  to  justify 
a  surmise,  that  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Bible  Association 
are  unwilling  to  receive  obligations  from  the  society  of  church- 
men. 

Placed  in  this  situation,  the  conduct  of  the  parochial  clergy 
has  been  guided  by  their  own  views  of  the  question.  Some  have 
stood  aside,  and  said,  it  is  so  evident  that  this  institution  is  set 
up  in  opposition  to  the  party  to  which  I  professionally  belongs 
and  is  promoted  by  the  persons  to  whom  I  am  professionally  op- 
posed, that  I  cannot  consistently  join  it:  at  the  same  time  tliat  its 
object  is  such  as  to  ensure  my  neutrality.  A  few,  of  warmer 
temper  and  less  discretion,  have  most  unfortunately  engaged  in 
open  hostility.  A  third  class  have  honourably  declared,  in  such 
a  cause  and  with  such  an  object,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  use  our 
influence  in  its  favour :  in  whomsoever  the  measure  may  have 
originated,  and  by  whomsoever  it  is  promoted,  we  must  cast  ia 
our  lot  amongst  them.  These  last  have  proved  the  true  friends 
of  the  Church ;  but  for  them  the  mighty  engine  must  have  been 
Wielded  by  other  hands :  all  the  power,  all  the  influence,  all  the 
public  favour,  and  all  the  Divine  blessing,  attending  such  an  in- 
stitution, must  have  belonged  exclusively  to  the  dissenters  from 
the  Establishment.  But  with  this  inflexible  opinion  of  our  own, 
we  must  allow  more  than  Mr.  Cooper  is  willing  to  allow  for  those 
eauses  which  have  operated  to  create  prejudice  on  the  other  side : 
to  be  ignorant  of  them,  would  show  a  great  inattention  to  the 
present  state  of  thp  country ;  to  overlocnc  them  would  betray  an 

•  See  **  Rales  recommended  for  Auxiliary  and  other  Societies.*'  Amon^  these^ 
in  all  ninetren,  the  only  mcniioo  uf  the  foreign  operation  is  in  the  first  proposal, 
that  **  a  Society  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  co>operating  ^ith  the  BritisH  and 
Faft'iKn  Bible  Society,  in  promoting  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptares,  bath 
at  home  and  abroad,"  HuU  V.  Society's  Report^  p.  3^0«  Perhaps  thiA  circumstaoce 
may  be  worthy  the  consideration  (if  the  London  Committee.  A  different  mode  of 
ttatemeot  would  certainly  anticipate  objection,  and  might  in  some  coses  disarm 
kofttility. 
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unwillingness  to  view  a  subject  throoffli  any  medium  except  our 
own;  and  to  make  no  allowance  for  them,  would  be  unjustifiably 
severe  in  an  arbitrator,  though  it  might  be  professionally  excusable 
in  an  advocate. 

Mr.  Cooper  prqposes  a  test  by  which  the  real  feelings  of  those 
Churchmen  who  do  not  support  the  Bible  Society  maybe  tried: 

<<  There  is  in  existence,"  he  says,  '*  an  institution  which  is  composed 
only  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  which  takes  no  part 
in  any  domestic  concerns  whatever ; — I  mean  the  Church  Missionary 
Society*  In  assisting  the  e£Port6  of  this  institution,  to  promote  Chrig- 
tianity  in  Africa  and  in  the  East,  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  might  manifest  their  zeal  without  any  apprehensions  for  tho 
safety  of  the  Establishment,  and  might  securely  gratify  their  desire 
of  enlarging  the  kingdom  of  their  Redeemer.  When,  therefore,  I 
see  that  the  same  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  unfriendly  to 
the  Bible  Institution,  are  m  general  no  better  disposed  towards  the 
Church  Missionary  Society ;  or  that,  on  the  supposition  of  their  dis« 
approving  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  the  proceedings  of  this 
society,  they  do  not  come  forward  and  establish  one  on  their  own  plan^ 
for  the  promotion  of  the  same  glorious  cause,  what  is  the  conclusion 
which  forces  itself  <m  my  mind,  but  that  an  indifference  to  the  great 
objects  of  these  institutions  at  present  too  plainly  characterises  many 
menibers  of  the  Established  Church,  and  accounts  for  that  indispoai* 
tion  to  the  Bible  Society  which  I  am  deploring  ?**    (P«  224<.) 

We  sincerely  wish  that  this  appeal  may  be  heard,  and  that  th^ 
Missionary  Sdbiety  may  meet*  with  such  general  support  as  to  be 
enabled  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  operations  of  the  Bible  Society^ 
and  render  them  more  effisctually  beneficial.  Neither  do  we 
despair  of  this  sucQess,  if  its  enemies  continue  to  take  such  in-^ 
direct  measures  in  its  favour  as  those  which  have  lately  astonished 
the  considerate  part  of  the  ccmimunity.  But  we  must  not  allow 
our  own  feelings  to  disturb  the  impartiality  of  the  character  we 
her)e  assume,  as  umpires;  or  to  stifle  the  reply  which  might  o\>* 
noasly  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  It  has  been 
urged  arainst  the  warm  partisans  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  whea 
we  aUude  to  this  charge  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  we- join  ia 
making  it,  that  they  are  lukewarm  towards  the  Establishment: 
that  possessed  of  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  interior, 
b^ond'whatthey  tbems^ves  term  the  outworks,  but  which  others 
thmk  the  bulwarks  of  religion,  they  consider  sincere  and  earliest 
piety  a  sufficient  security  against  all  danger.  There  is  in  existence 
an  institution,  the  funds  of  which  are  extremely  inadequate  to  its 
object  or  its  merits;  we  mean,  the  National  Society  for  educating 
Children  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church.  In  assisting 
the  e£Pofts  of  this  institution  to  stem  the  rapid  progress  of  dissent, 
the  members  of  the  Bible  Society  might  manifest  their  zeal  for 
the  safety  of  the  Establishment,  and  gratify  their  desire  of  con« 
tcibuting  towards  its  security*     When,  therefore,  we  see  a  larg^ 
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proportion  of  those  who  are  active  in  supporting  the  Bible  Insti'* 
tution,  indifferent  towards  the  objects  of  the  National  Society^ 
*  what  is  the  conclusion  which  forces  itself  on  our  minds,  but  that 
an  indifference  towards  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church 
characterises  too  many  of  its  members,  and  accounts  for  that  in- 
disposition to  the  National  Society  ^hich  we  are  deploring?' 

Such  recriminations,  however,  even  if  there  were  better  ground 
for  them,  answer  no  useful  purpose;  and  we  only  point  out  the 
fallibility  of  Mr.  Cooper's  test,  because  he  seems  to  us  in  these 
concluding  Letters,  to  have  been  more  strongly  impressed  with 
his  own  view  of  the  subject  than  is  consistent  with  an  impartial 
judmnent;  and  to  have  uttered  some  severer  sentiments  than  are 
likely  to  promote  the  one  great  object,  pacification.    Would  that 
it  ii^^t  be  allowed  us  to  hope  that  the  various  efforts  lately  made 
in  different  quarters  for  this  important  purpose  might  produce 
their  much-desired  effect !  that  the  worst  scandal  of  the  visible 
Church,  party  spirit,  might  yield  before  the  migh^  objects  of 
conciliation !  Sometimes,  after  reading  a  volume  like  Mr.  Cooper's, 
we  indulge  the  flattering  hope  that  a  progress  has  been  made, 
and  a  point  gained  against  the  common  enemy,  till  our  reveries 
are  broken,  and  our  calm  again  disturbed  by  some  relentless  and 
impracticable  Cato,  who  rushes  into  the  Senate  with  his  '<  delenda 
est  CarthagOy^  and  renews  our  fears  of  interminable  war:  a  war 
too,  with  whom?  not  against  our  rivals,  but  amongst  ourselves: 
a  war  with  those  who,  perhaps,  if  their  sentiments  could  be 
accurately  gauged,  do  not  differ  from  us  at  all ;  or  if  they  differ, 
differ  on  those  ^struse  points  which  have  divided  mankind  when- 
ever they  have  thought,'  and  which  we  firmly  believe  will  still 
continue  to  divide  them  as  long  as  they  continue  to  inquire^  and 
be^  their  inquiries  with  tempers  as  opposite  as  those  of  Luther 
and  Erasinus,   Melancthon  and  Calvin.     To  expect  unity  of 
opinion  on  such  points  would  be  to  expect  what  the  Church  has 
not  required,  nor  the  Scripture  provided  for.     But  we  may 
expect  what  both  the  Church  and  Scripture  demand,  modera- 
tion :  the  Church  demands  it,  having  set  the  example  both  in 
her  articles  and  formularies ;  and  Scripture  demands  it,  having 
both  enjoined  and  exemplified  it.     Above  all  we  may  expect 
what  the  Christian  profession  requires,  charity;  which  is  not 
only  the  very  bond  of  peace  and  of  all  virtues,  but  the  healing 
balm  which  the  Establishment  at  this  moment  especially  needs. 
We  have  zeal  enough,  were  it  rightly  directed;  we  have  learning 
enough,  were  it  usefully  employed ;  but  the  one  thing  we  lack  is 
charity.     Our  activity  is  rather  that  of  hostile  powers,  each 
endeavouring  to  counteract  what  the  other  has  effected,  than 
that  of  co-operating  labourers  in  a  common  cause  of  supreme 
importance,  mutual^  rgoicing  in  one  another's  success,  as  long 
as  the  dominion  of  Christ  is  extended  b^  the  victory.    Iiet  the 
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Calvinists  remember  that  those  who  do  not  teach  their  congrega- 
tions as  rerealed  in  Scripture  what  it  sincerely  appears  to  them 
is  not  revealed  there,  are  not  to  be  reproached  as  wavering  or 
Ifikewarm,  or  pusillanimous,  when  it  is  very  possible  they  may  be 
conscientiously,  scrupulous  of  adding  aught  to  the  doctrines  they 
are  commissioned  to  promulgate.  Let  it  be  remembered  on  the 
other  side,  that  what  Hooker  said  of  the  Romish  Church,  is 
without 'question  true  of  the  Calvinists;  "they  hold  the  founda- 
tion of  faith;  they  build  themselves  upon  the  Kock,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Church ;"  and  that  with  respect  to  points  of 

{practice,  there  has  always  existed  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
awfulness  of  certain  amusements,  as  to  the  decree  of  strictness 
required  of  the  clerical  profession,  as  to  the  Ime  of  separation 
between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church.  Since  perfection  is  no 
attribute  of  mortality,  and  therefore  not  conferred  by  the  rite  of 
ordination,  who  can  say  that  th^se  differences,  even  in  their  ex- 
tremes, may  not  be  necessary  as  a  wall  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  in  order  to  keep  the  main  body  of  the  "Church  militant'' 
in  the  true  and  direct  path  between  ? 

Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  say,  that,  in  these  observations, 
we  have  rather  disagreed  with  both  parties  than  sided  with  either, 
we  will  remind  the  objector  of  the  remark  of  an  author,  who  well 
understood  human  nature;  and  who  assures  us  that  whenever 
the  passions  are  excited,  or  temper  ruffled,  a  stranger  is  a  more 
useful  companion  than  a  friend.  Those  x^ho  almost  exclusively 
confine  their  intercourse  to  persons  whose  sentiments  are  de- 
cidedly formed,  and  so  formed  as  to  agree  with  their  own,  are 
often  really  unaware  of  the  arguments  which  may  satisfy,  or  the 
motives  which  may  influence,  the  supporters  of  opposite  opinions. 
It  is  well  if  they  do  not  absolutely  exclude  all  means  of  informal 
tion,  by  closing  their  ears  against  any  discourse,  and  their  eyes 
against  any  writers  who  .disagree  with  them.  Such  persons  are 
excellently  qualified  to  plead  as  advocates,  but  very  ill  able  to 
give  sentence  as  judges. 

We  are  afraid,  however,  to  pursue  tlese  remarks,  lest  we 
should  appear  to  allude  to  Mr.  Cooper:  a  supposition  which 
would  do  equal  injustice  to  him  and  to  ourselves.  This  interesting 
little  volume  is  eminently  calculated  to  answer  its  professed  de- 
sign. It  may  teach  those  who  agree  with  him  to  be  moderate 
and  those  who  differ  from  him  to  inquite:  we  wish  it  might 
produce  that  effect  on  the  adversaries  of  the  Bible  Society,  when 
they  see  the  injurious  suspicions  to  which  their  hostility  exposes 
them : — above  all,  the  just  views  of  Divide  truth  with  which  it 
abounds,  may  profitably  correct  the  aberrations  of  those  who 
rather  consult  their  party  than  their  Bible. 
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Art.  V. — Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education;  illustrated  by 
the  Method  of  Teaching  the  Logic,  or  First  Class  of  Philosophy^ 
in  the  University  of  (Masgow.  By  Geo.  Jardine,  A.  M.  Pro* 
fessor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  tnat  University.  8to.  Lcm^ 
man  and  Co.    London,  1818. 

XHIS  is  a  useful  rather  than  an  eloquent  book;  and  the 
author  has  evidently  sacrificed  more  to  the  desire  of  doing 
good  than  to  the  love  of  fame.  The  main  object  of  the  worK 
seems  to  be  an  honest  and  avowed  recommendation  of  the 
inethod  of  teaching  pursued  in  Glasgow  colWe,  and  which,  of 
icourse,  can  only  be  directed  to  those  who  conduct  philosophical 
education,  by  means  of  written  lectures  read  from  a  professor's 
chair.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  on 
this  plan  of  teacning;  and  we  ourselves  are  perfectly  satisfied 
that,  as  far  as  youns  persons  are  considered,  who  have  still  to 
learn  the  very  principes  and  language  of  philosophy,  no  method 
could  be  more  absurd  and  ineffectu£U.  We  are  now  speaking 
indeed,  of  bare  lectuies,^  unaccompanied  with  examination  ana 
other  means  of  practical  training;  for  we  are  ready  to  admits  if 
the  students  be  regularly  catechised  on  the  subjects  of  the  lec- 
tures, and  be  induced  to  read  and  write  bn  the  topics  which  they 
have  heard  discussed  W  their  master,  that,  though  the  knowledge 
thereby  acquired  may  be  more  extensive  than  precise,  the  fiu:m- 
ties  of  the  mind  will  oe  sharpened  and  invigorated^  At  Glasgow^ 
it  should  seem,  the  lecture-system  is  made  uie  most  of :  its  pecu- 
liar advantages  are  industriously  brought  into  action;  and  its 
numerous  ddbcts  are  compensated  for  by  vigilant  discipline^  and 
constant,  well-regulated  exertion. 

Most  of  our  readersare  aware  that  the  term  lecture  has  not  the 
same  meaning  in  Scotland  as  it  has  in  this  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  our  colleges,  a  tutor  is  smd  to  give  a  lecture  when, 
in  translating  the  classics  with  his  pupils,  he  nlustrates  the  more 
obscure  passages,  and  points  out  the  beauties  or  defects  pf  the 
imposition.  But  a  lecture,  as  applicable  to  the  practice  of  the 
Scottish  Universities,  is  an  ^<  exposition  of  some  literary  or  philo- 
sophical subject,  drawn  up  in  rather  an  expanded  and  popular 
form,  and  interspersed  with  copious  illustrations,  to  assist  the 
comprehension  of  the  younger  students."  Now,  it  is  very  obvi- 
pus  that,  if  the  business  <?  teaching.be  confined  to  the  pro* 
pouncing  of  such  discourses,  very  litUe  effect  can  be  produced ; 
|uid  we  have  reason  to  believe^  from  several  statements  in  the 
ivork  now  before  us,  that,  in  some  of  the  Scottish  colleges,  the 
duty  of  the  prof^sor  is  limited  to  the  simple  aot  of  reading  bis 
paper. 
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'  In  the  class  tausht  by  our  author,  and,  we  infer,  in  all  the 
other  philosophical  classes  in  the  same  seminary,  the  detail  of 
teadiing  is  conducted  as  follows:    At  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  students,  who  correspond  to  our  under-graduates,  assem- 
ble in  the  class-room ;  where  they  hear  a  lecture,  an  hour  long, 
on  the  elements  of  mental  philosophy,  on  the  principles  of  reason- 
ing, or  on  taste  and  criticism.    To  collect  as  much  as  possible  of 
what  is  said  by  the  professor,  the  young  men  usually  take  notes 
as  he  proceeds  in  his  discourse :  noting  down,  for  the  assistance 
of  the  memory,  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  subject,  as 
well  as  the  principal  topics  which  he  introduces  ttr  the  sake  of 
illustration.      Some,   we  are  told,  attempt  short-hand  writing, 
which  is  very  much  discouraged,  as  it  necessarily  confines  the 
attention  to  the  mere  mechanical  process  of  committing  signs  to 
paper ;  and  others,  it  is  added,  trust  entirely  to  the  power  of 
reminiscence,  who,  as  soon  as  thev  have  returned  to  their  cham- 
bers, write  down  the  substance  and  outline  of  all  that  they  may 
have  heard,  in  order  to  answer  the  claims  which  are  to  be  made 
upon  them  in  the  after  part  of  the  day.    At  another  hour  in  the 
forenoon,  accordingly,  the  class  is  again  assembled,  when  the 
professor  proceeds  to  examine  his  pupils,  or  rather,  indeed,   to 
converse  with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  miming  lecture,  going 
over  the  same  groimd  in  a  familiar,  viva  voce,  style  of  question 
and  answer;  discovering,  in  this  way,  whether  he  has  been  pro- 
perly understood,  or,  ifnot,  in  what  part  of  his  argument  the 
chain  of  reasoning  has  been  broken,  or  the  connexion  of  his  dis- 
course not  clearly  perceived.     To  aid  their  comprehension,  he 
varies  and  multiplies  his  illustrations,  leads  their  minds  into  fresh 
analogies,  and,  by  reiterated  appeals  to  their  experience  or  their 
consciousness,  he  endeavours  to  bring  the  subject  home  to  their 
understanding,  and  to  fix  it  in  their  memories.     With  the  view 
of  rendering  them  still  more  completely  masters  of  the  principles 
and  conclusions  which  he  lays  before  them,  he  selects  every  day, 
or  every  second  day,  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  session,  a  leading 
topic  from  among  the  subjects  discussed  in  his  lecture,  and  pre- 
scribes it  as  a  theme  on  which  all  the  students  are  to  write  a  short 
essay,   to  be  given  up  at  the  examination  hour,  or  to  be  read 
aloud,  by  these  juvenile  authors,  in  the  hefiring  of  their  class 
fellows. 

The  details  connected  with  this  system  of  essay-writing, 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  Mr.  Jardine's  volime^  and  certainly 
they  constitute  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  it  He  divides 
his  **  themes "  or  exercises  into  five  orders,  according  to  the 
progress  of  his  pupils,  and  the  subject  of  Us  lectures;  for  this 
judicious  teacher  has  constantly  present  to  hh  mind  the  homely 
remark  of  Locke,  that,  '^  he  wno  begins  with  the  calf  may  carry 
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the  ox ;  but  he  that  will  ^o  at  first  to  take  up  the  ox,  may  -  sO 
disable  himself,  as  not  to  be  able  afterwards  to  lift  the  calf."  ^ 

The  object  of  the  first  order  of  themes,  he  informs  us,  is  to  ac-» 
custom  the  student  to  frame  clear  notions  of  simple  perceptions, 
and  to  express  these  notions  in  plain  and  perspicuous  language* 
Exercises  of  this  kind,  it  is  justly  observed,  bring  to  the  test  the 
accuracy  and  distinctness  of  then-  views.     A  student  may  be  in- 
duced to  imagine  that  his  notions  are  sufficiently  clear  on  any- 
given  subject,  and  he  may  even  express  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  deceive  others  as  well  as  himself;  but  the  moment  he  attempts 
to  embody  them  in  writing,  he  will  perceive  where  the  light  fails 
him,  and  where  obscurity  and  confusion  begin ;  and  he  will  find 
many  blanks  in  that  knowledge  which  he  thought  he  had  possessed 
entire.     By  such  exercises,  too,  as  are  usiuJly  prescribed  at  this 
stage  of  his  progress,  ^^  the  object  of  thought  is  kept  longer 
wiuin  the  notice  of  his  mind  ;  embodied  in  written  signs,  the 
smaller  portions  or  fragments  of  thought  take  their  place,  keep 
their  position,  and  thus  prove  the  means  of  distinct  and  perma- 
nent knowledge.''     As  the  young  men  advance  in  their  studies,  so 
do  the  exercises  prescribed  become  more  difiicult  and  complex ; 
and,  accordingly,  instead  of  .the  short  essays  for  which  only  one 
night  or  two  at  the  most  was  allowed,  they  are  engaged  towards 
the  end  of  the  session  in  dissertations  of  considerable  length ;  all 
of  which  are  submitted  to  the  personal  inspection  of  the  professor, 
and  afterwards  produced  by  him  in   the  class,  where  they  are 
read  and  criticized  iu  the  hearing  of  all  his  pupils.     Under  the 
five  different  heads  into  which    the  themes  are  divided,    the 
author  has  mentioned  examples  of  the  questions  or  subjects  which 
he  prescribes  to  the  students;  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are 
so  judiciously  selected  that  they  cannot  fail  to  make  a  demand 
upon  them  for  all  the  knowledge  which  they  may  have  acquired, 
and  to  call  into  action  all  the  rules  of  arrangement  and  composi- 
tion which  they  may  happen  to  have  learned. 

The  great  object  of  all  this  system  of  essay-writing  and  ex* 
amination  is  to  keep  the  youth  constantly  employed ;  proceeding 
all  along  upon  the  principle  that,  in  these  times,  the  mere  com- 
munication of  knoveledge  is  a  matter  of  very  inferior  conse- 
quence when  compared  with  the  improvement  of  the  mental 
powers.  In  former  times,  when  books  were  scarce,  and  when 
learned  men  were  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  seminaries  of 
education,  young  persons  flocked  to  universities,  in  order  to  have 
access  to  those  treaiures  of  science  and  literature  which  were  not 
yet  spread  over  the  face  of  society  to  enrich  and  adorn  its  general 
mtercourse.  In  these  days,  however,  the  residents  in  our  colleges, 
so  far  from  possessing,  exclusively  or  originally,  the  rich  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  thereby  enjoying  a  preeminence  over  every  other 
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order  of  the  community,  are  not  unfrequendy  found  to  take  their 
science  at  second  hand,  and  to  confess  their  obligations  for  the 
means  of  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  to 
those  who  are  without.    Mere  information,  therefore,  or  an  ac- 
quaintance with  books  and  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  ought 
not  to  be  the  main  object  with  those  who  repair  to  seats  of  public 
instruction,  nor  with  those  whose  office  it  is  to  direct  the  energies 
of  the  youthful  mind.    To  lead  the  student  into  such  application 
of  his  faculties  as  shall  form  in  him  habits  of  research,  discrimina- 
tion, and  accuracy,  and  confer  upon  him  a  ready  command  of  his 
intellectual  powers  in  reasoning,  composition,  and  utterance,  is  of 
far  more  use,  and  would  contribute  far  more  to  the  promotion  of 
science,  than  to  pour  into  his  mind,  were  such  an  act  within  the 
limits  of  possibility,  all  the  knowledge  which  is  contained  in  all 
the  works  which  have  appeared  since  the  invention  of  printing. 

In  following  out  his  plan  of  philosophical  education,  the  author 
informs  us  that  he  is  greatly  assisted  by  constantly  calling  into 
action  the  powerful  feehng  of  emulation  so  natural  to  the  mmds  of 
ingenuous  youth.  The  daily  examination  of  the  students  in  the 
presence  of  one  another;  the  reading  of  their  exercises  in  the 
same  public  manner;  the  praises  which  are  bestowed  upon  the 
diligent;  and  the  exhortations,  more  severe  than  direct  reproof, 
which  are  addressed  to  the  sluggish;  all  these  combined  are 
found  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  industry,  and  sustain  the  exer- 
tions of  the  great  body  of  the  class.  In  addition,  however^  to 
these  motives,  he  likewise  mentions  the  institution  of  prizes,  as  a 

Eart  of  their  academical  discipline ;  according  t9  which,  certain 
onours  are  awarded  to  the  most  deserving,  whether  in  respect 
of  good  conduct  or  distinguished  proficiency,  the  several  degrees 
of  merit  being  determined  by  the  suffi'age  of  the  students  them- 
selves. We  shall  conclude  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Jardine's  book 
with  an  extract  or  two  from  the  chapter  on  prizes,  a  subject  which 
the  author  has  evidently  much  at  heart. 

"  As  soon,  then,  as  this  class  is  fully  convened  in  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  a  day  is  appointed  for  explaining  distinctly  to  all  the  stu- 
dents the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  to  enter  into  competition  for 
the  honours  which  are  to  be  conferred  at  the  end  of  it,  and  for  placing 
before  their  eyes  the  scale  of  iperit  according  to  which  their  determi- 
nations in  that  matter  are  to  be  regulated.  It  is  then  particularly 
stated,  that  the  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  upon  a  judgment  formed  in 
cumulo  of  their  diligence,  proficiency,  general  abilities,  regularity^ 
and  propriety  of  conduct  and  manners.  From  the  day  that  this  ar- 
rangement is  made,  and  the  path  of  competition  is  clearly  marked  oult» 
the  spirit  of  emulation  begins  its  work,  and  continues  to  operate  in 
the  minds  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  students  until  the  very 
end  of  the  session.  Though  the  object  at  which  they  strain  be  still 
At  a  great  distance,  their  hopes  and  expectations  keep  pace  with  all 

4> 
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Adr  labom ;  and  often  do  they  breathe  with  tmnultaoog  feeliagB  iihe 
ardent  with  of  Sergestus,  in  the  Trojan  games. 

**  *  Non  jam  peto  prima,  Mnestheus ;  nee  vincere  certo ; 
^  Quanquam  O  i '   &c. 

**  One  difficult  and  very  important  part,  in  administering  the  avs- 
tern  of  prizes,  still  remains  to  be  stated;  namely,  the  method  by  which 
the  different  degrees  of  merit  among  the  students  are  ascertained  and 
determined ;  a  pmnt  in  which  any  error  with  regard  to  principle,  or 
suspicion  of  practical  mistake  would  completely  destroy  all  the  good 
e£fect8  aimed  at  by  the  establishment  in  question.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  the  qualifications  which  form  the  ground  of  competi- 
ticm  for  the  class  prizes,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  and  which  at  all 
events  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  university  prizes,  are  diligence, 
regularity  of  attendance,  general  eminence  at  the  daily  examinations 
and  in  the  execution  of  themes,  propriety  of  academical  conduct,  and 
habitual  good  manners  :  and  on  these  heads,  it  is  very  obvious,  a  judg- 
ment must  be  pronounced  either  by  the  professor  or  by  the  students 
themselves,  as  no  others  have  access  to  acquire  the  requisite  informa- 
tion. It  may  be  imagined  at  first  view  that  the  office  of  judge  here 
would  be  best  performed  by  the  professor  ;  but  after  long  experience 
and  much  attention  to  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  I  am  inclined  to 
give  a  decided  preference  to  the  exercise  of  this  right  as  vested  in  the 
students.  Were  the  professor  to  take  this  office  upon  himself,  it  would 
be  impossible,  even  with  the  most  perfect  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
students  that  his  judgment  and  candour  were  unimpeachable,  to  give 
full  satisfaction  to  all  parties :  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  were  there  the 
slightest  reason  to  sun>ect  his  integrity,  in  either  of  these  .points,  or 
the  remotest  ground  tor  insinuation  tnat  he  gave  undue  advantage  to 
any  individuals,  in  bringing  forward  their  claim  to  the  prejudice  of 
others,  the  charm  of  emulation  would  be  dissolved  at  once,  and  every 
future  effort  among  his  pupils  would  be  greatly  enfeebled. 

**  When  the  day  arrives,  the  professor,  deeply  interested,  as  he  can- 
not fail  to  be,  in  tne  business  upon  which  they  are  going  to  enter,  ad- 
dresses them  in  terms  of  affisction  and  kindness,  representing  to  them 
in  the  strongest  language  which  he  can  employ,  the  importance  and 
sacredness  of  the  decision  in  which  they  are  immediately  to  bear  a  part. 
With  this  preparation,  the  catalogue  is  called  over;  and  the  question 
put  to  every  mdividual  b  expressed  in  these  terms,  *  Whose  name 
shall  stand  at  the  highest  degree  in  the  scale  of  merit  inter  senioresf 
The  same  question  is  then  put  adjuniores,  and  it  is  repeated  until  the 
several  degrees  in  both  scales  are  filled  up ;  upon  which  the  names  of 
the  successful  candicate$  are  inscribed  with  acclamation. 

**  Whatever  doubts  or  objections  ma^  be  urged  against  this  mode  of 
adjudging  the  prizes,  in  a  first  class  of'^philosophy,  the  proof  from  ex- 
perience is  a  complete  answer  to  them  all.  I  have  at  least  fully  satis- 
fied myself,  by  the  closest  attention  to  the  subject  in  every  point  of 
view.  For  example,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  prior  to  that  on  which 
the  determination  is  to  take  place,  I  have  every  year -studied  the  cata- 
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Jogue  containing  die  names  of  the  studenUi  with  the  intention  of  i«cer- 

taining  hovr  far  a  list  made  out  by  myself  would .  correspond  with  the 

arrangement  to  be  afterwards  fixed  by  the  votes  of  the  class ;  and  I 

have  to  remark,  that  in  no  one  instance  did  ray  judgment  with  respect 

to  the  first  prizes  differ  from  that  actually  given  by  the  students.    In 

descending  the  scale,  the  difficulty  of  appreciating  degrees  of  merit 

where  it  is  less  prominent  is  no  doubt  considerably  greater ;  and  there 

small    differences  of  opinion  accordingly  have  sometimes  occurred. 

Upon  more  minute  attention,  however,  I  nave  frequently  found  reason 

to  prefer  the  judgment  of  the  students  to  my  own ;  and  it  is  certainly 

hi^ily  honourable  to  the  candour  and  ingenuousness  of  youth  to  state 

that,  with  few  exceptions,  neither  friendship,  nor  enmity,  nor  national 

feeliag,  has  ever  disturbed  the  right  order  of  determination.    With  , 

respect  to  the  first  prize,  indeed,  about  which  the  emotions  of  rival* 

ship  and  envy  are  tne  most  warmly  excited,  it  is  often  awarded  to 

strangers,  in  preference  to  friends  and  brothers,  and  to  English,  Irish, 

Scotch,  and  Americans,  without  any  perceptible  distinction.    It  may 

be  thought  singular,  but  it  is  true,  that  in  the  course  of  more  than 

forty  years,  not  above  one  or  two  complaints  have  ever  been  made  to 

me,  founded  on  the  suspicion  of  impropriety  or  injustice,  in  relation 

to  this  matter;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  would  have  been 

many  complaints  every  year,  if  the  determination  had  rested  with  the 

professor."  '  •  . 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  logic 
class,  which  seems  to  be  conducted  on  a  very  equitable  and  juai* 
cious  principle.     The  University  prizes,  again,  are  awarded  on  a 
somewhat  different  ground.     At  the  close  of  every  term,  or  ses- 
sion as  ii  is  called  in  Scotland,  various  essays  are  prescribed,  by  the 
heads  of  the  college,  to  be  executed  daring  the  ensuing  vacation, 
and  given  in  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  term.    The 
subjects,  of  course,  are  taken  from  different  departments  of  lite- 
rature and  science;  and  the  essays  on  the  former  are  written, 
some  of  them  in  prose,  others  in  verse.     The  premiums,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  consist  of  medals,  both  gold  and  silver,  of 
books,  and  even  in  some  instances,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  donor,  of  specified  sums  of  money.     For  determining  on  the 
merit  of  the  several  performances  given  in,  a  committee  of  pro- 
fessors is  appointed,  some  time  prior  to  the  date  at  which  the 
prizes. are  bestowed,  who  meet  regularly  to  hear  them  read,  and 
who,  afterwards,  without,  of  course,  knowing  the  names  of  the 
authors,  decide  formally  which  of  them  are  entitled  to  the  re- 
spective premiums.    The  first  of  May,  the  usual  termination  of 
the  term,  at  least  Tn  the  philosophical  department,  is  the  period 
fixed  on  for  the  public  distribution  of  the  prizes  to  the  successful 
candidates;  and,  says  this  veteran  pi'ofessor,  this  anniversary  now 
exhibits  one  of  the  most  interesting  sj>ectacles  that  can  well  be 
imagined,  being  attended  not  only  by  all  the  students  in  the 
(Jniversity^  by  ihe  principal  and  professors,  but  by  a  great  nuuN 
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htv  of  clergjnnen  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  by  many 
country  gentlemen.  On  these  occasions,  we  are  further  tota, 
some  suitable  portions  of  the  successful  essays,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse,  arc  read  by  their  authors :  thus  afiording,  at  once^  aa 
opportunity  to  judge  of  their  merits,  and  an  additional  incite- 
ment to  the  great  body  of  the  students. 

This  is  all  very  well;  for  the  principle  of  emulation,  when  duly 
regulated,  is  one  of  the  most  useAiI  of  our  active  powers ;  and 
the  objections  which  have  been  sometimes  urged  against  the  use 
of  it  in  education  are  all  founded  in  ignorance  of  human  motives, 
or  drawn  from  instances  of  gross  misapplication  of  that  most 
energetic  sentiment.  But  we  had  meant  to  confine  our  attention 
to  the  last  chapter  of  Mr.  Jardine's  book,  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  expediency  of  extending  this  *^  Method  of  teaching  Philoso- 
phy to  the  Universities  of  England  and  Ireland."  In  justice  to 
the  zealous  professor,  however,  and  to  remove  an  objection  which 
with  most  of  our  readers  would  obstruct  all  further  inquiry,  and 
render  them  deaf  to  the  most  modified  proposal  of  this  nature, 
we  have  to  remark  that  he  does  not,  by  any  means,  insinuate  that 
.  we  should  relinquish  our  present  system  of  college  reading,  in 
order  to  admit  a  bare  formal  lecture  on  the  same  subjects,  to  be 
delivered  four  or  five  times  a  week  by  a  philosophic  tutor.  On 
the  contrary,  after  giving  a  brief  sketch  oi  the  English  and  Scot- 
tish methods  of  teaching  philosophy,  he  remarks  tnat  both  plans 
have  their  peculiar  advantages ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  tnat  it 
appears  to  nim  easily  practicable  to  combine  the  best  parts  of  each, 
without  sacrificing  any  thing  essential  to  either.  Could  this  not 
be  effected,  <^  I  must  acknowledge,"  says  he,  ^^  that  I  should  have 
no  hesitation  in  preferring  Uie  reading  systeip,  limited  and 
restricted  as  it  must  be,  as  infinitely  more  useful  than  a  bare 
course  of  lectures,  unaccompanied  nvith  examinations  and  exer* 
cises."  The  leading  improvement,  however,  which  he  thinks  we 
stand  in  want  of,  is  the  introduction  into  our  colleges  of  lec- 
tures, properly  so  called,  on  philosophical  subjects,  to  be  inc(»:* 
porated,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  our  present  method  of  teach« 
in^  such  branches,  by  means  of  reading  and  conversation.  And 
this  addition  to  our  system,  so  far  from  obstructing  or  superseding 
any  of  the  accustomed  processes  of  intellectual  culture,  would, 
he  thinks,  only  render  them  more  efficacious,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  agreeable  to  our  youth.  In  support  of  his  recom- 
mendation, our  author  mentions  several  circumstances  which,  in 
his  eyes,  appear  extremely  favourable  to  the  adoption  of  his  plan 
in  our  seminaries ;  such  as  the  small  number  of  under-graduates 
in  any  one  of  our  colleges  compared  with  the  large  classes — ^two . 
hundred  and  upwards  in  some  cases — to  whom  the  Scottish  pro- 
fessors ore  called  upon  to  address  their  lectures,  and  particularly 
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the  mature  ages  and  respectable  classical  pcquirements  of  oiir 

Joung  men,  when  they  enter  upon  philosophical  investigations, 
n  every  point  of  view,  he  concludes,  the  method  of  teaching  by 
lectures,  examinations,  and  the  performance  of  essays,  is  more 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  English  and  Irish  Uni* 
versities,  than  to  those  of  Scotland ;  ana  seems  calculated,  of 
course,  to  produce  still  greater  advantages  in  the  former  than  have 
ever  yet  been  actually  realized  in  the  latter.  At  this  stage  he 
anticipates  an  objection  which  we  were  certainly  inclined  to  bring 
forward,  and  which,  as  it  expresses  nearly  all  that  we  should  have 
stated,  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words. 

''  But,  I  am  aware,  it  mav  still  be  proposed  as  a  preliminary  ques- 
tion,  whether  the  method  of  teaching  in  present  use  does  not  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  education  as  well  as  that  which  is  here  recom- 
mended ;  whether  a  (Careful  perusal  of  select  authors,  and  a  subsequent 
conversation  upon  them  between  the  tutor  and  his  pupils,  are  not  em- 
ployments as  likely  to  improve  the  minds  of  youth,  as  a  formal  lecture 
pronounced  in  their  hearing,  even  when  it  is  made  the  groundwork  of 
examination,  and  converted  into  materials  for  exercises  in  composition. 
To  decide  this  important  point  it  will  be  previously  necessary  to  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  what  are  or  ought  to  be  the  main  purposes 
of  education,  and,  I  should  imagine,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting that  these  are  all  comprdiiended,  Jirsty  in  the  communication 
of  knowledge  ;  and,  secondly ^  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers, 
without  a  reference  to  any  specific  acquirement  whether  in  literature 
pr  science." 

The  matter  at  issue  being  ^us  clearly  and  fairly  stated,  we  shall 
give  a  succinct  abridgment  of  the  arguments  by  which  our  author 
endeavours  to  make  good  his  position,  that  our  mode  of  philoso- 
phical instruction  would  be  greatly  improved  by  adopting  a  part 
of  the  system  pursued  at  Glasgow. 

1st.  With  regard  to  the  communication  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake.  It  is  here  then  admitted  by  Mr.  Jardine  that,  as  far 
as  classical  learning,  mathematics,  and  the  higher  parts  of  arith- 
metic (algebra  and  fluxions),  are  considered,  the  only  rational 
method  of  conveying  instruction  is  to  peruse  with  the  pupil  the 
best  works  in  these  several  departments.  No  man  ever  tnought 
of  teaching  a  boy  to  understand  Homer,  Euclid,  or  La  Place,  by 
means  of  lectures.  But  with  regard  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
comprising  the  science  of  mind,  of  ethics,  of  justice,  law,  and 
government^  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  very  different  method  ought 
to  be  pursued ;  for  instance,  as  no  one  writer  contains  all  that  the 
student  ought  to  know  on  such  subjects,  and  as  most  authors 
contain  more  than  it  is  expedient  should  be  laid  before  him  at  the 
commencement  of  his  inquiries,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  considered  in  relation  to  the  mere  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  when  the  plan  of  instruction  imposes  upon  the  ofBcf 
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of  teacher  the  dirty  of  reiidin^i;,  selecting,  and  arranging  for 
the  use  of  his  pupils.  On  many  topics  comprehended  in  the 
jdepartments  just  specified;  the  history  of  opinion  constitutes  the 
sum  and  substance  of  our  knowledge  ;  and  after  the  statement  of 
a  few  first  principles,  the  attention  of  the  student  is  directed  to 
little  more  than  the  succession  of  truth  and  error,  and  to  the 
circumstances  which  may  have  paved  the  way  for  their  alternate 
reception.  It  must,  therefore,  be  abundantly  evident,  he  concludes, 
and  m  this  conclusion  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  that  the 
perusal  of  no  one  work  in  these  fields  of  investigation,  nor  indeed 
of  all  the  works  at  any  one  period,  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  sole  object  of  the  tutor  and  his 
pupil  were  to  know  the  opinions  of  an  individual  author  on  a  par- 
ticular subject,  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Locke,  or  Reid,  for  example, 
on  a  specined  point  in  philosophy;  the  plan  of  education  at  pre- 
^sent  followed  out  in  the  English  colleges  is,  it  is  here  admitted, 
the  best  that  could  be  imagined  forrealizinff  their  views;  for  they 
would  only  have  to  turn  up  the  chapter  and  section  of  the  work 
in  question,  examine  into  the  argument,  and  note  d&wn  the  con-> 
elusion.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  their  ambition  extended  to  the 
more  exalted  object  of  knowing,  not  only  what  are  now  the  re- 
ceived opinions  on  such  and  such  subjects,  or  the  opinions  which 
were  held  by  Aristotle,  or  Locke,  or  Reid,  in  their  respective 
jBges,  but  what  were  the  notions  which  prevailed  as  to  the  object 
of  philosophy  in  general,  and  the  principles  of  human  knowleage, 
in  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  first  and  the  last  of 
Ihese  distinguished  writers;  what  were  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  several  changes  of  doctrine  on  these  points,  which  we 
find  recorded  in  the  history  of  metaphysics ;  and  what  were  the 
particular  grounds  upon  which  every  succeeding  theory  was 
eventually  maintained  or  rejected ;  if  this  were  the  aim  ot  their 
inquiries,  it  is  nnanifest,  says  our  author,  that  all  the  reading 
which  the  pupil,  directed  by  his  tutor,  could  possibly  execute, 
during  the  whole  time  allotted  for  college  residence,  would  not 
enable  him  to  accomplish  it.  In  short,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  that 
the  reading  system  of  instruction  can  only  oe  recommended  when 
the  teacher  wishes  to  convey  to  his  stpdents  the  views  of  some 
individual  philosopher;  and,  as  such  a  limited  undertaking  is 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  present  state  of  science,  it  fol- 
lows that  in  ord^  to  realize  the  nrst  mentioned  purpose  of  aca- 
demical education,  viz.  the  communication  of  knowledge,  the 
tutor  ought  to  draw  up  from  his  own  stores  of  information  a 
course  of  lecture?  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  containing  at  once^a'n 
outline  which  they  should  endetivour  to  fill  up,  and  a  guide  to 
jthe  best  source  ot  materials. 
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**  Let  us  apply/'  says  he,  *\  tb&ie  general  obseiVatiOnB  to  the  actual 
practice  of  the  schools  where  the  reading  plan  of  teaching  philosophy 
is  adopted.     The  books  usually  read  in  the  colleges  alludea  to,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  are,   1  believe,  Aristotle's 
Analytics,  or  an  abridgment  of  them  in  the  Latin  tongue;  Locke  on 
the  Duman  Understanding ;  Reid's  Essays  ;  Stewart's  Elements ;  and 
one  or  two  other  works  written  on  the  same  subjects  and  with  the  same 
views.     Now,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  person  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  publications  just  specified,  that,  ,iti 
many  respects,  they  are  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  of  elementary 
instruction;  particularly  as  they  contain,  even  in  the  first  parts  of 
them,  much  of  abstraction,  generalization,  and  deep  reasoning,  en^^ 
tirely  bevond  the  comprehension  of  the  youthful  mind.    I  pass  over 
the  Analytics,  which  are  now  generally  considered  as  altogether  unfit 
to  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  the. study  of  philosophy.     But  even 
the  essay  of  Mr.  Locke  is  little  better  calculated  for  the  commence^ 
ment  of  a  philosophical  course.    He  begins  with  a  very  argumentative 
dissertation  on  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  goes  on  to  explain  our 
notions  of  power,  time,  space,  infinity,  which  are  some  of  the  most 
abstract   conceptions   of  the  human  mind ;  Dr.  Reid,  again,  in  hi^ 
Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  afler  some  very  judicious  obser^^ 
vations  on  the  method  of  studying  mind,  proceeds  almost  immediately 
to  certain  hypotheses  on  the  brain  and  nerves,  the  phenomena  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  the  doctrine  of  ideas  illustrated  by  the  theories  of 
Berkeley,  Leibnitz,   and    Hume.    The  work  of  Mr.  Stewart,   too, 
although  entitled  Elements  .of  Philosophy,  can  be  considered  as  ele- 
ments to  those  only  who  have  ipade  considerable  progress  in  the  study 
of  mind.   But  supposing  that  the  works  of  an  individual  philosopher,  Mr. 
Locke,  or  Dr.  Reid,  for  instance,  were  completely  csuculated  for  the 
uses  of  a  college  lesson ;  that  the  matter,  the  arrangement,  the  mode 
of  writing,  were  in  all  respects  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  beginners ; 
it  is  clear  that  pupils  taught  in  this  way  would  only  become  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  one  man,  and  with  the  state  of  philosophy  at  the 
particular  period  when  he  wrote.     With  respect,  then,  to  the  acqui- 
sition of,  knowledge,  as  connected  with  the  history  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  mindy  of  reasoning,  and  of  niorals,  the  method  of  teaching 
pursued  in  the  English  colleges  would,  in  my  estimation,  be  greatly 
improved  by  introducing  the  practice  of  lecturing,  in  the  Scottish  ac^^ 
ceptation  ot  the  word.*' 

There  is,  we  grant,  much  good  sense  and  forcible  reasoning 
in  the  above  remarks ;  but  it  is  very  clear,  that  the  author  proceeds 
rather  too  confidently  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  tutors  in 
Qur  colleges  confine  themselves  to  a  bare  reading  of  Aristotle  and 
Locke,  and  never  venture  so  far,  from  the  text  as  to  inform  their 
pupils  of  what  other  philosophers  have  thought  and  written  on  the 
various  subjects  which  occupy  their  attention.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that,  in  proportion  as  the  college  tutor  entei^s  into  disqui-^ 
ftition  on  matters  suggested  by  his  au&or,  and  furnishes  his  pupil 
with  details  as  to  the  history  of  opinion  on  the  principal  topics 
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wbich  occur  in  die  coone  of  hu  readii^,  he  adopts  die  ▼ery 
method  recommended  hy  Mr.  Jardine;  using  the  Greek  or  Eng- 
lish volume  which  be  max  happen  to  have  in  his  hand  as  a  mere 
text-book,  or  synopsis  of  doctrines  and  positions.  There  is  not, 
indeed,  iJhe  same  degree  of  drilling  in  our  universities^  in  the 
way  of  essay-writing,  as  seems  to  make  a  part  of  the  Glasgow 
system,  ana  our  dally  examinations  are  of  so  familiar  and  do- 
mestic a  nature^  that  they  have  more  the  appearance  of  a  friendly 
chat  than  of  a  formal  inquisition;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
a  young  man  should  not  derive  as  much  advantage  from^  a  con- 
versation, in  which,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  he  has  all  his  senses 
about  him,  as  when  he  stands  up  to  answer  interrogatories  in  the 
presence  of  200  class-fellows.  This  remark,  however,  naturally 
suggests  the  second  requisite  of  a  good  academical  education,  that 
it  shiall  tend  to  improve  and  invigorate  the  mental  faculties,  by 
the  regular  exercise  which  it  imposes,  and  by  the  motives  to  ac- 
tivity which  it  supplies. 

2d*  It  will  reaaily  be  admitted  that,  in  education  as  in  a^cul- 
ture,  there  are  certam  processes  to  be  observed,  not  with  the  imme- 
diate view  of  raising  a  crop,  but  of  improving  the  soil ;  and  per- 
haps the  most  of  our  exercises  at  school  and  college  are  calculated 
rather  to  sharpen  and  train  the  faculties  of  reason  and  imagi- 
nation, than  to  store  up  in  the  mind  any  particular  class  or 
number  of  ideas.  ^^  It  nas  been  unfortunately  forgotten,''  says 
Dr.  Barrow,  *^  that  communication  of  truth  is  only  one  half  of 
the  business  of  education,  and  is  not  even  the  most  important 
half;  the  most  important  part  is  the  habit  of  employing  to  some 
good  purpose  the  acquisitions  of  memory,  by  the  exercises  of  the 
understanding  about  them,  and  till  this  be  acquired,  the  acqui- 
sition will  not  be  found  of  much  use."  With  respect  to  our 
philosophical  readings  and  collections,  however,  this  author 
maintains  that,  though  they  may  assist  the  powers  of  comprehen- 
sion and  memory,  they  are  not  adapted  to  bestow  that  vigour, 
activitv,  and  penetration,  by  which  students  will  be  led  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  of  their  own,  generate  new  trains  of  thinking, 
and  estimate  the  grounds  upon  which  their  judgments  are  formed. 

*<  In  all  these  respects/'  says  he,  <<  the  lecturing  system  appears 
superior  to  that  with  which  we  are  now  comparing  it.  While  listening 
to  a  discourse  delivered  with  some  degree  of  animation,  the  mind  of 
the  student  is  necessarily  more  awakened,  and  feels  a  more  powerful 
demand  made  upon  its  energies  than  when  perusing  a  printed  volume ; 
fbr  in  the  latter  case  he  is  quite  aware  that  inattention  can  be  made  up 
for  by  a  second  reading,  and  that  every  fit  of  mental  absence  may  be 
fully  compensated  by  a  little  voluntary  exertion  when  he  is  more  dis- 
posed to  be  studious*  The  pupil,  on  the  contrary,  who  hears  a  lecture 
pronounced  firom  the  chair,  ana  who  knows  he  u;  to  be  examined  on 
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the  subject  of  that  lecture,  its  ptindpal  topics,  its  arrangement  and 
illustrations,  and  is  to  be  required  to  write  an  exercise  on  some  part  of 
it,  composed  too  upon  the  materials  with  which  he  is  thereby  sup- 
plied, is  naturally  actuated  by  every  motive  which  can  stimulate  in- 
dustry or  sustain  attention.    The  memory  is  employed  to  store  up  the 
facts  and  reasonings  brought  forward  by  the  lecturer ;  the  judgment  is 
exercised  in  discovering  their  connexion  and  dependence;  and  the 
powers  of  reasoning  are  called  into  action,  while  he  draws  conclusions 
and  generalizes  his  inferences  :  compared  with  these  efforts  of  mind, 
the  mere  reading  of  a  volume  in  private  is  a  dull  and  uninteresting 
employ nient.    The  intellectual  powers  are  never  sufficiently  roused ; 
they  are  in  a  state  approaching  to  passivity,  being  never  stretched  to 
theur  full  tension,  nor  made  to  put  forth  all  their  strength.    The  young 
man  merely  endeavours  to  deposit  in  his  recollection  a  number  of  state- 
ments and  a  few  general  arguments,  without  having  had  to  strain  the 
faculty  of  reminiscence  in  gathering  them  together,  or  to  task  his 
judgment  with  the  discovery  of  their  relations.    In  a  class-room,  on 
the  other  hand,  emulation  and  energy  are  found  to  result  from  the 
simple  circumstance,  that  a  number  of  young  persons  similarly  situ- 
iated  as  to  age  and  advantages  are  engaged  m  listening  to  the  same 
things,  and  in  receiving  the  same  impressions.    A  83rmpathetic  ani- 
mation pervades  the  whole :  the  glow  of  zeal  and  an  expression  of 
curiosity  are  perceived  on  all  and  every  countenance  ;  all  tne  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  exerted,  and  powers  unused  before  are  awakened  into 
life  and  activity^" 

He  pleads  in  the  same  urgent  manner  for  regular  viva  voce  exa- 
minations as  a  part  of  the  lecture  system,  maintaining  that  such  ex- 
aminations are  a  milch  better  test  of  ability,  and  afford  at  the  same 
time  a  much  more  sufficient  means  of  imptovement,  than  a  sedate 
conversation  on  the  works  of  any  writer,  however  eminent.  In 
the  latter  case  he  observes,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
some  ground  for  the  observation,  the  pupil  will  be  apt  to  give 
his  answer  in  the  words  of  his  author,  without  perhaps  clearly  un- 
derstanding the  terms '  of  which  he  makes  uset  whereas  in  an 
examination  on  a  lecture  to  which  he  had  listened  in  the  com- 
pany of  others,  he  is  compelled  to  exercise  at  once  his  judgment 
and  his  memory,  and  to  express  his  meaning  in  language  of  his 
own  composition.  We  may  take,  says  he,  an  example  and  illus- 
tration of  all  this  from  another  department  of  mental  exertion — ^ 
the  office  of  a  reporter  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  compare 
the  effects  produced  on  the  faculties  of  memory,  arrangement, 
and  expression,  by  the  constant  exercise  of  these  powers  in  the 
details  of  such  a  duty,  with  those  which  would  arise  from  the 
mere  reading  of  a  speech  in  the  newspapers,  although  he  who 
reads  were  required  to  give  some  account  of  it  when  he  had 
finished  the  perusal.  This,  he  continues,  is  exactly  a  case  ia 
point ;  the  student  who  listens  to  an  academical  lecture  under  the 
impression  that  be  is  to  be  examined  upon  it^  and  to  give  tt\e 
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substance  of  it  in  an  essay,  is  in  the  situation  of  the  r^orter ; 
and  the  student  who  reads  a  book  in  his  apartment  in  the  view  of 
conversing  upon  it  with  his  tutor,  resembles  the  mere  reader  of  a 
speech  in  a  newspaper ;  and  it  will  be  found,  he  thinks,  upon  a 
candid  inquiry,  tliat  the  effects  of  the  two  systems  of  education  here 
indirectly  compared  vnU  be  analogous  to  those  connected  with 
the  two  exercises  now  described.  "  Every  one  knows  how  asto- 
nishingly successful  many  reporters  are  both  in  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  in  the  courts  of  justice,  in  giving  the  ])rincipal 
topics  as  well  as  the  leading  points  of  illustration  of  a  long 
q>eechi  and  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  remark,  that  this  com- 
mand of  the  several  faculties .  of  memory,  discrimination,  and 
arrangement,  arises  from  a  species  of  mental  exercise,  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  which  is  followed  out  in  the  first  class  of 
philosophy  at  Glasgow,  and  which  I  am  satisfied  might  easily 
he  introduced  under  certain  modifications,  into  other  academical 
establishments." 

On  the  subject  of  essay-writing,  as  practised  in  our  colleges, 
we  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  views  of  this  intelligent  author 
coincide  precisely  with  our  own.  He  observes,  that  no  one  can 
deny  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  the  subjects  of  our  essays  are 
usually  quite  unsuitable  for  very  young  students,  whilst  the  field 
of  competition,  in  most  cases,  is  so  excessively  restricted  as  to 
exclude  under-graduates  altogether.  The  great  use  of  this  kind 
of  exercise  consists  not  in  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves, which  it  afK}rds  to  a  few  young  men  of  talents,  but  in  the 
skill  with  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  and  habits  of 
the  younger  pupils,  as  well  as  to  their  increasing  knowledge  and 
abilities  at  every  subsequent  stage  of  their  progress.  At  first  the 
subjects  prescribed  ought  to  be  simple  and  admitting  of  copious 
illustration.  The  essays  required  ought  not  to  be  long;  and  the 
pupil  should  even  be  directed  in  his  earlier  efibrts,  how  to  dis- 
tribute his  materials,  and  connect  his  paragraphs.  It  is  in  these 
acts  of  attention  and  assistance,  in  short,  that  the  aid  of  a  judi- 
cious teacher  will  be  more  especially  useful ;  and  in  prosecuting 
the  plan  of  essay-writing  to  the  extent  to  which  it  might  easily  b^ 
carried  within  the  walls  of  the  largest  of  our  colleges,  a  thousand 
facilities  and  opportunities  would  present  themselves  to  an  inteU 
li^ent  tutor  of  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  those  under 
his  care.  Their  natural  abilities  would  receive  regular  and 
appropriate  cultui*e ;  and,  what  is  more  valuable  than  all  these 
adyantages  put  together,  the  young  men  taught  ifi  this  way  would 
acquire  an  increased  vigour  and  ready  use  of  all  their  intellec- 
tual facilities,  and  would  thus  be  prepared  for  higher  pursuits  in 
the  paths  of  science,  or  for  engaging  successfully  in  the  business 
of  ajctivelite. 
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It  will  not  be  disputed,  we  think,  by  the  warmest  admit^r  of 
our  academical  system,  that  more  frequent  composition  in  our 
native  language  would  be  a  material  improvement;  and  more* 
over  that  any  addition  to  our  practice  of  teaching,  which  would 
lead  the  under-graduates  to  ak'range  their  knoMaedge,  once  or 
twice  a  week,  in  the  form  of  essays,  would  conduct  to  very  bene- 
ficial results.  These  remarks  apply  with  undiminished  force  to 
the  study  of  theology;  which,  we  regret  to  say,  is  nowhere 
sufficiently  practical.  In  this  department  we  have  the  worst  part 
of  the  Scottish  system-— the  bare  formal  lecture — without  the 
energetic  and  industrious  accompaniment  of  daily  examinations 
and  stated  exercises  in  writing.  We  cannot  see  that  it  would  at 
all  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  a  divinity  professor,  in  either  of 
our  universities,  to  prescribe  subjects  to  his  pupils,  taken  from 
the  leading  points  of  his  lectures,  and  to  favour  tne  young  divines 
with  his  opinion  on  their  sermons  or  other  dissertations.  Our 
clergy  cannot  be  too  much  inured  to  close  thinking  and  every 
species  of  literary  exertion. 

To  raider  our  plan  of  education  still  more  perfect,  Mr.  Jardine 
recommends  that  the  office  of  tutor  in  the  several  colleges  ought 
to  be  permanent.  The  art  of  teaching,  'like  all  other  arts,  being 
founded  on  practice  and  observation,  it  is  very  obvious  that  all 
the  improvement  of  which  it  is  susceptible  must  be  derived  from 
these  sources.  Upon  the  erroneous  supposition,  however,  that 
the  art  of  teaching  consists  in  the  mere  communication  of  know- 
ledge, it  has  been  inferred,  that  whoever  has  acauired  a  certain 
portion  of  literature  or  science,  is  thereby  immeoiately  qualified 
to  instruct  others.  But  knowledge  and  talent  are  not  the  only 
qualifications  of  a  teacher,  nor  even  the  most  important.  The 
acquirements  which  will  most  avail  him  in  aiding  tne  endeavours 
of  youth  are  those  which  are  drawn  from  a  strict  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  intellectual  powers  and  habits,  and  from  a 
close  and  continued  intercourse  with  his  pupils  in  all  their 
effi>rts — ^in  their  success  and  in  their  failure.  In  every  case^  no 
doubt,  a  teacher,  when  he  enters  upon  his  office,  must  gain 
experience  at  the  cost  of  his  students^  on  the  same  principle  tliat 
a  young  physician  improves  in  skill  at  the  hazard  of  his  patients; 
"  but  in  colleges,  where  the  tutors  have  their  eyes  fixed  on  senior 
fellowships  or  church  livings  from  the  moment  they  enter  upon 
their  duty,  it  is  impossible  that  much  progress  can  be  made  by 
them  in  the  difficult  art  of  teaching.  In  this  way,  there  is  a 
constant  and  rapid  succession  of  inexi)erienced  tutors  thrown 
into  the  only  active  department  of  the  colleges;  and  education, 
viewed  in  reference  to  its  most  important  objects,  can  never  rise 
above  a  state  of  infancy.  The  tutors  relinquish  their  office  jisst 
wh^  they  are  becoming  qualified  to  fill  it"<^^*  In  ei^ry  art  it 
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would  be  fhoof^  mgniar,  indeed,  if  ihoae  who  were  afipoiirted 
to  teadi  f  t  were  penoof  who,  from  their  a^re  or  pirKtioe,  Indliad 
the  fewest  opportunities  and  the  moit  confined  experienoe;  wlio 
were  to  continue  in  that  office  only  a  Tery  short  time;  wbo 
tiiler  it  met^j  as  a  teniporaiy  employment;  and  wbo^ 
doring  that  short  time,  tofarhom  hating  a  saffident 
to  exert  their  talents  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  woidd  ha 
dfieir  minds  fixed  on  a  better  ritnation,  soon  to  be  cijoyed  by 
them — ^not  as  the  reward  cyf  services,  hot  as  thit  mere  contingeot 
of  seniority*  If  this  would  be  thought  absurd  in  erery  other 
department  of  Hie,  why  is  an  exception  made  in  the  case  of  one 
ofthe  most  difficult,  and  certainly  not  the  least  impcMtant  of  sdl 
arts — the  art  of  teaching?^ 

Theoretically  this  is  all  rery  just ;  and  if  the  succession  of  in^ 
experienced  tutors  were  as  rapid  as  our  author  seems  to  imaging 
we  should  have  nothing  to  gainsay*  The  &ct  is,  however,  that 
many  tutors  remain  in  office  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  and  of 
course  are  amply  endowed  with  all  those  qualifications  for  teach^ 
ing  which  he  justly  considers  indispensable  in  all  who  are  invested 
With  so  important  a  charge.  Still  the  hints  here  thrown  out  may 
be  turned  to  much  advantage;  and  as  ther  come  from  a  person 
of  great  experience  as  a  teacher,  they  ought  to  be  received  with 
every  disposition  to  profit  by  them.  The  work,  indeed,  is  meant 
cbieny  for  Scotland,  and  we- have  reason  to  infer  from  the  coun^ 
sel  which  he  gives,  and  the  strictures  which  he  makes,  that  there 
is  ffreat  room  for  reformation  in  some  of  the  northern  coUe^s^ 
We  are  informed,  that,  in  some  of  them  the  professors  of  philo- 
sophy content  themselves  with  reading  a  discourse  once  a  day  to 
a  lar^je  class  of  boys  or  very  young  men,  without  putting  a  single 
question  to  theni  on  the  subject  of  it,  or  prescribing  one  exercise 
to  be  performed  by  them,  or  even  using  any  means  to  ascertain 
whether  their  pupils  give  personal  attenaance. 

**  It  was  reserved/'  says  Mr.  Jardine,  "  for  the  age  in  which  we  live 
to  make  the  singular  discovery,  that  philosophy  may  be  taught  to  any 
number  of  young  persons,  and  intellectual  habits  formed  in  their 
minds,  by  the  simple  act  of  pronouncing  a  lecture  from  a  professional 
chair ;  and,  agreeably  to  this  novel  view  of  things,  no  exertion  what-" 
ever  is  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  student ;  and  no  exercises  are^ 
enjoined,  whereby  he  might  be  led  to  arrange  the  knowledge  communi- 
eated  to  him,  discover  the  connexion  of  its  various  parts,  and,  com- 
parinff  opinions,  principles,  and  theories,  as  they  were  brought  before 
nim,  DO  ultimately  enabled  to  make  that  knowledge  his  own,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  improve  the  several  faculties  of  nis  understanding* 
Indeed,  it  must  appear  surprising  that  men  of  ability  and  experience, 
employed  in  conducting  education,  should  imagine  thkt  young  persons, 
from  m\oen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  could  possibly  acquire  habits  of 
iadustryi  «r  iptelteetusl  energy,  Jhm  merely  listening  to  lectures^  how- 
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c?er  learned  and  ingenious.*'—"  We  may  contemn  or  ridicule^  as  much 
•as  we  please,  the  scholastic  mode  of  education  pursued  by  our  forie- 
fathers ;  but  there  certainly  never  was  a  wilder  scheme  devised  by  the 
perverted  ingenuity  of  man,  than  that  of  attempting  to  improve  the 
minds  of  youth,  and  to  create  intellectual  habits,  by  the  sole  means  of 
reading  a  lecture^  without  any  further  intercourse  between  the  teacher 
and  pupil.  By  the  ancient  method  of  instruction,  a  high  degree  of 
acutenesa  and  discrimination  was  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  student ; 
whereas  the  mere  lecturing  proressor  does  nothing,  and  can  expect 
nothing,  but  what  may  happen  to  result  from  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
the  student  himself." 

He  affords  no  means  of  knowing  to  which  of  the  Scottish  col- 
leges he  alludes ;  but  wherever  such  a  mockery  of  education  is 
carried  on,  we  are  certain  of  one  of  two  things:  either  that  Mr. 
Jardine's  book  will  shame  them  out  of  it ;  or,  if  not,  that  the 
masters  have  more  regard  to  their  own  ease,  than  to  the  success 
of  their  pupils. 

"  Nobody,*'  says  Locke,  "  has  made  any  thing  by  the  hearing  of 
rules,  or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory ;  practice  must  settle  the  habit 
of  doing,  mthout  reflecting  on  the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well  expect  to 
make  a  good  painter  or  musician,  extempore^oy  a  lecture  or  instruction 
in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  coherent  thinker,  or  s^ct 
reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules,  showing  him  wherein  right  reason  consists." 
— "  Would  you  have  a  man  reason  well,  you  must  use  him  to  it  be- 
times, exercise  his  mind  in  it,  observing  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and 
foUowing  them  in  train.** 

We  conclude,  then,  by  recommending  heartily  this  most  useful 
work  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
more  particularly  to  such  as  have  to  guide  their  inquiries  into 
the  study  of  mind,  and  thereby  to  conduct  them  within  the 
threshold  of  philosophy.  It  contains  the  fruit  of  more  than  forty 
years'  experience,  spent  in  teaching  the  elements  of  mental  science 
to  a  numerous  class;  and  in  consequence  it  abounds  in  directions 
alike  valuable  to  the  master  and  to  the  pupil,  and  exhibits  a  great 
variety  of  practical  examples  calculated  to  guide  the  one  and  the 
other  in  au  the  details  of  this  species  of  education.  If  it  shall 
lead  to  a  temperate  discussion  on  this  most  interesting  of  all  sub* 
jects,  it  will  not  fail  to  do  good  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed. 
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Art.  W.^^Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson^  Bishop  ofLan^ 
daff;  written  by  himself  at  different  Intervals,  and  revised  in 
1814.  Published  by  his  son,  Richard  Watson,  LL.  B.  pre- 
bendary of  Landaff  and  Wdls.  4to.  pp.  55l\  Cadell  and 
Davies.     London,  1817. 

Memoirs  of  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  written  by  himself  were 
sure  to  excite  profound  attention.    His  case  was  peculiar.    With 
the  exception  of  Horsley,  none  of  the  bishops,  who  could  pro- 
perly be  considered  as  his  contemporaries,  could  be  compared  with 
him  in  talents.     And  Horsley,  though  his  superior  in  learnings 
and  in  taste  and  capacity  for  deep  investigation,  was  inferior  to 
him  in  the  art  of  philosophizing  without  appearing  to  philosophize;, 
— of  delighting  the  few  while  he  was  instructing  the  many.    Nor 
was  the  character  of  Dr.  Watson  less  peculiar  than  his  talents. 
In  public  life  he  stood  alone  among  the  bishops  as  a  pretty  con- 
stant assailant  of  government,  and  a  somewhat  uncourtly  critic 
of  the  reigning  family.     In  private  life  he  was  happily  conspicu- 
ous among    his    episcopal  Tbrethren  for    throwing   off   in  his 
latter  years  the  exterior  proprieties  of  the  clerical  character. 
He  spent  nearly  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  at  a  distance 
from  his  diocese;  a  right  reverend  agriculturist — giving  himself 
more  to  drill  ploughs  than  to  the  functions  prescribed  to  Timothy 
—and  scarcely  presenting  any  evidence  of  his  episcppal  existence, 
except  by  a  charge  ordinarily  as  well  suited  to  the  busting  as 
to  the  chair  of  the  sanctuary  in  which  he  presided.  The  history 
also  of  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  had  been  somewhat  peculiar.     In 
the  earliest  years  of  his  life  he  shot  upwards  like  a  rocket; 
reaching  preferment  after  preferment  by  a  very  r&pid  ascent« 
But,  having  risen  to  the  see  of  Landaff,  his  preferment  ended, 
and  his  petulance  began. 

Nor  had  any  of  these  peculiarities  in  his  talents,  character,  or 
life,  escaped  the  notice  of  opposite  parties,  before  the  publication 
of  the  Bishop's  memoirs.  His  political  tendencies  ensured  him 
both  good  report  and  ill  report:  and  even  now  that  he  is  be* 
yond  the  reach  of  either  censure  or  applause,  the  most  conflict- 
ing judgments  do  not .  cease  to  follow  him.  In  the  mouths  of 
some,  his  name  is  never  sounded  without  the  addition  of  wise, 
and  great,  and  disinterested;  and  from  the  lips  of  others,  it 
never  escapes  without  expressions  of  suspicion  and  disdain. 
Such  a  phenomenon  in  the  theological  horizon  must  be  worthy 
of  investigation ;  and  having  waited  for  the  cloud  of  contro- 
versy in  some  measure  to  Be  dispersed,  we  venture  to  hope 
that  we  may  be  able  to  collect  and  note  its  aspect,  course, 
and   bearings,   without  any  wide  deviation  from    the    truth. 
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But  before  we  proceed  to  tbe  task  of  setting  down  oar  ob- 
servations, we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  tbe  hi^^bly  interesting 
volume  before  us,  to  state  some  of  the  particulars  on  which 
our  conclusions  are  founded,  so  that  our  readers  maj  be  able 
to  judge  as  accurately  as  ourselves. 

l)r.  Watson  was  bom  in  the  year  HSV,  at  Heversham  in 
Westmoreland,  of  which  place  his  father  was  the  school-master. 
But  he  received  his  education  under  the  successor  of  his  father. 
He  represents  his  own  classical  education  as  very  incomplete ; 
and  speaks  in  terms  of  contempt,  which  would  have  sounded 
better  in  the  mouth  of  a  profound  philologist  and  critic,  of 
philological  and  critical  attainments.  It  is  but  just,  however^ 
to  state  that,  when  at  a  subsequent  period  of  life  he  occupied  the 
divinity  chair  in  the  university  Of  Cambridge,  so  intense  and  suc- 
cessful had  been  his  classical  labours,  that,  although  a  close  lis- 
tener missed  the  ornamented  diction  of  Halifax,  or  the  pure  and 
exact  phraseology  of  Jowett,  he  was  never  offended  by  inaccu- 
racies, and  was  often  delighted  by  some  bold  figure  or  phrase, 
which,  if  no  classic  had  ever  usea,  any  classic  mi^ht  have  been 
proud  to  own.  Those  who  have  actually  attended  m  the  divinity 
schools  during  his  presidency,  will  ill  endure  any  reflections  upoi^ 
a  style  which  clearly  and  strongly  conveyed  to  the  mind,  ideas 
which  in  many  instances  could  never  have  been  expressed,  be-^ 
cause  never  conceived,  by  any  classical  writer. 

Dr.  Watson's  entrance  upon  an  university  life  is  thus  de* 
scribed:  ^ 

'*  I  commenced  my  academic  studies  with  sreat  eagerness,  from 
knowing  that  my  future  fortune  was  to  be  wholly  of  my  own  fabri- 
cating, being  certain  that  the  slender  portion  which  my  father  had 
left  to  me  (300^.)  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  carry  me  through  my 
education.  I  had  no  expectations  from  relations  ;  mdeed  I  had  net  a 
relation  so  near  as  a  first  cousin  in  the  world,  except  mv  mother,  and 
a  brother  and  sister,  wha  were  many  years  older  tnan  me.  My 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Newton;  ^e  was  a  very  charitable  and 
|ood  woman,  and  I  am  indebted  to  her  (I  mention  it  with  filial  piety) 
for  imbuinff  my  young  mind  with  principles  of  religion,  which  have 
never  forsaken  me.  Erasmus,  in  his  little  treatise  entitled  Antibar' 
harorunij  says  that  the  safety  of  states  depends  upon  three  things — 
Upon  a  proper  or  improper  education  of  the  prince,  upon  public 
preachers,  and  upon  school-masters;  and  he  might,  with  equal  reason, 
nave  added,  upon  mothers ;  for  the  care  of  the  mother  precedes  that 
of  the  school-master,  and  may  stamp  upon  the  rasa  tabula  of  the 
infant  mind,  characters  of  virtue  and  religion  which  bo  time  can 
eflace."    (P.  7.) 

That  spirit  of  perseverance  by  which  during  the  whole  of  his 
university  career  he  was  so  much  distinguishea,  early  discovered 
i^elf*     He  nev^r  quitted  college  for  two  years  ^nd  seven  months 
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after  he  first  entered  it:  during  this  period  be  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Hebrew ;  greatly  improved  himself  in  Greek  and 
Latin ;  made  conbiderable  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy ;  studied  with  much  attention  Locke's  works.  King's  book 
on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  PufFendorf 's  Treatise  de  Officio  Hominis 
etCivis;  and  gained  a  college  scholarship.  His  plan  of  study  was 
somewhat  singular,  but  calculated  to  strengthen  his  memory, 
and  accustom  his  mind  to  continuous  thought  and  independ^it 
investigation. 

**  I  thought  I  never  entirelv  understood  a  proposition  in  any  part 
of  mathematics  or  natural  philosophy,  till  I  was  able  in  a  solitary 
walk,  ohstipo  capite  aique  exporrecto  laSeUo,  to  draw  the  scheme  in  my 
head,  and  go  through  every  step  of  the  demonstration  without  book  or 
pen  and  paper.  Ifounduiiswas  a  very  difficult  task,  especially  in 
some  of  the  perplexed  schemes,  and  long  demonstrations  of  the 
Twelfth  Book  of  Euclid ^  and  in  UHopitaVs  Conic  Sections,  and  in 
Newton*s  Principia,  My  walks,  for  this  purpose,  were  so  frequent, 
that  my  tutor,  not  knowing  what  I  was  about,  once  reproached  me 
for  being  a  lounger.  I  never  gave  up  a  difficult  point  in  a  demon- 
stration till  I  had  made  it  out  proprio  Marie  ;  I  have  been  stopped  at 
a  single  step  for  three  days."     (P.  11,  12.) 

In  1757  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree;  and  the  point  seems 
never  to  have  been  disputed  that,  although  the  rank  of  second 
wrangler  was  assigned  to  him,  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  that  of 
first*  Soon  after  ne  became  fellow,  and  lecturer  of  his  college ; 
and  presided  for  some  years  as  moderator  of  disputations  in  the 
public  schools. 

In  1764  he  was  suddenly  and  unanimously,  although  he  had 
never  read  a  syllable  of  chemistry,  nor  seen  a  single  experiment, 
elected  Chemical  Professor;  such  was  the  confidence  entertained 
by  the  university,  as  well  as  himself,  in  his  capacity  for  acquiring 
any  science  which  he  chose  to  pursue.  He  instantly  sent  for  an 
operator  firom  Paris;  ^^ buried  nimself  in  his  laboratory;"  and,  in 
fourteen  months  from  his  election,  read  a  course  of  chemical 
lectures  to  a  crowded  university  audience. 

In  1771,  when  preparing  for  another  course  of  chemical  lec- 
tures. Dr.  Rutherforth,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  suddenly 
died.  Dr.  Watson  had  for  some  years  secretly  aspired  to  this 
distinguished  chair.  But  Rutherforth  died  before  his  rank  in  the 
university  qualified  him  to  sit  for  it.  All  difficulties,  however, 
were  by  his  ardour  and  perseverance  surmounted ;  and,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Professor.  At 
the  time  when  this  election  took  place,  few  individuals  could  be 
less  qualified  for  the  Professor's  chair  than  Dr.  Watson ;  and 
our  readers  will  be  amused  by  hearing  of  one  method  adopted  by 
him  to  abridge  his  own  theological  uibors.    We  will  not  affi^iiii 
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this  to  have  been  his  only  reason  for  silencing  ''  fathers,  chnrches, 
councils,  and  bishops,"  and  listening  only  to  Scripture,  But,  if 
he  had  a  better  motive,  it  in  this  case  carried  its  temporal  reward 
along  with  it. 

^'  I  reduced  the  study  of  divinity  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  I 
could,  for  I  determined  to  study  nothing  but  my  Bible,  being  much 
unconcerned  about  the  opinions  of  councils,  fathers,  churches,  bishops, 
and  other  men,  as  little  inspired  as  myself.  This  mode  of  proceeding 
being  opposite  to  the  general  one,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  Master 
of  Peterhouse,  who  was. a  great  reader,  he  used  to  call  me  mffT^^^cutr*^^ 
the  self-taught  divine. — The  Professor  of  Divinity  had  been  nick« 
named  Malleus  Heereticorum  ;  it  was  thought  to  be  his  duty  to  demo- 
lish every  opinion  which  militated  against  what  is  Called  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Now  my  mind  was  wholly  unbiassed ;  I 
had  no  prejudice  against,  no  predilection  for  the  Church  of  England ; 
J)ut  a  smcere  regard  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  an  insuperable 
objection  to  every  degree  of  dogmatical  intolerance.  I  never  troubled 
myself  with  answering  any  arguments  which  the  opponents  in  the 
divinity  schools  brought  against  the  articles  of  the  church,  nor  ever 
admitted  their  authority  as  decisive  of  a  difficulty ;  but  I  used  on  such 
occasions  to  say  to  then^,  holding  the  New  Testament  in  my  hand. 
En  sacrum  codicem  /  Here  is  the  fountain  of  truth,  why  do  you 
follow  the  streams  derived  from  it  by  the  sophistry,  or  polluted  by  the 
passions  of  man  ?  If  you  can  bring  proo&  against  any  thing  delivered 
in  this  book,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  reply  to  you ;  articles  of 
churches  are  not  of  divine  authority;  have  done  with  them ;  for  they 
may  be  true,  they  m&y  be  false ;  and  appeal  to  the  book  itself.  This 
mode  of  disputing  gained  me  no  credit  with  the  hierarchy ;  but  I 
thought  it  an  honest  one,  and  it  produced  a  Uberal  spirit  in  the  Uni- 
versity.".  (P.  39.) 

In  1773,  the  Professor  married  the  daughter  of  Edward  Wil- 
son, Esq.  of  Westmoreland;  and  the  day  after  his  marriage  took 
possession  of  a  sinecure  rectory  in  Wales,  which  he  afterwards 
exchanged  for  a  prebend  in  the  Church  of  Ely.  About  this 
period  we  find  him  beginning  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  poli- 
tical questions  by  which  the  nation  and  the  university  were  then 
agitated.  He  scribbled  in  newspapers,  and  issued  anonymous 
pamphlets.  He  fell  into  the  mischievous  error  of  combining 
other  pursuits  with  those  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  lay- 
ing aside  the  j)roper  instruments  of  reform,  religious  principle, 
and  moral  suasion,  proposed  to  himself  the  taskot  creating  a  new 
world  by  the  excision  of  a  few  rotten  boroughs,  or  in  other  words, 
of  making  a  man  whole  by  cutting  off  a  few  of  his  worts.  But  we 
will  not  stop  to^comment  upon  these  facts  at  the  present  moment. 

A  Jetter  to  Lord  Granby,  one  of  his  college  pupils,  is  found  at 
p.  49,  which  is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  every  young  man 
^ttipg  out  in  life.  Itis,  indeed>iamentably  deficient,  especially  a$ 
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oomine  from  a  minister  of  religion,  in  not  erecting  his  preceptsupcm 
the  on^  sonnd  basis  of  greatness  and  usefulness ;  but  it  is  full  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  world.  When  he  so  urgently  commends  Bacon  and 
Locke  to  the  young  statesman,  did  he  not  remember,  that  both 
these  writers  drew  their  wisdom  to  an  immense  extent  from  Scrip- 
ture. Lord  Bacon,  especially,  is  a  continual  debtor  to  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  for  his  max'uns  of  civil,  social,  and  political  wisdom. 
We  extract  a  part  of  this  letter. 

*^ '  My  dear  Lord.  Trummngton^  August  15th,  1775. 

'' '  I  got  home  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  employ  my  first  leisure 
in  answering  your  letter,  which  I  received  at  Lancaster.  Nothing 
can  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  finding  you  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  part  I  have  taken  in  your  education ;  and  Uiat  you  may,  some  time 
or  other,  become  a  great  and  an  honest  minister  is  the  warm  wish  of 
my  heart. 

^^ '  As  to  your  studies,  you  may  ever  command  my  best  assistance  in 
the  furtherance  of  them ;  you  certainly  ousht  not  to  think  yourself  at 
Hberty  to  lay  them  aside  at  your  age ;  books,  indeed,  never  made  a 
great  statesman,  and  business  has  made  many;  yet  books  and  business, 
combined  together,  are  the  most  likely  to  enlarge  your  understanding, 
and  to  complete  the  character  you  aim  at. 

^'  *  Persevere,  I  beg  of  you,  in  the  resolution  of  doing  somethingfbr 
yourself;  your  ancestors  have  left  you  rank  and  fortune ;  these  will 
procure  you  that  respect  from  the  world,  which  other  men,  with  diffi- 
culty obtain  by  personal  merit.  But  if  to  these  you  add  your  own 
endeavours  to  become  good,  and  wise,  and  great,  then  will  you  cteserve 
the  approbation  of  men  of  sense. 

'^ '  General  reading  id  the  most  useful  for  men  of  the  world ;  but  few 
men  of  the  world  have  leisure  for  it ;  and  those  who  have  courage  to 
abridge  their  pleasures  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds,  would  do 
well  to  conlsider  that  different  books  ought  to  be  read  with  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  attention ;  or,  as  Lord  Bacon  quaintly  enough  ex- 
presses it,  some  books  are  to  be  tasted  or  read  in  part  only ;  some  to 
be  swallowed  or  read  wholly,  but  not  cursorily;  and  some  to  be 
digested,  or  read  with  great  diligence,  and  well  considered.  Of  this 
last  kind  are  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon  himself.  Nature  has  been  very 
sparing  in  the  production  of  such  men  as  Bacon;  they  are  a  kind  oi 
superior  beings ;  and  the  rest  of  mankind  are  usefully  employed  for 
whole  centuries  in  picking  up  what  they  poured  forth  at  once.  Liord 
Bacon  opened  the  avenues  of  all  science,  and  had  such  a  compre- 
hensive way  of  thinking  upon  every  subject,  that  a  familiarity  with  his 
writings  cannot  fail  of  being  extensively  useful  to  you  as  an  orator ; 
and  there  are  so  many  shrewd  observations  concerning  human  nature 
dispersed  through  his  works,  that  you  will  be  much  the  wiser  for  them 
as  a  private  man.  .i% 

"  *  I  would  observe  the  same  of  Mr.  Locke's  wrkings,  all  of  which, 
without  exception  (even  his  letters  to  the  Bishop-^c^Worcester  will 
teach  you  acuteness  in  detecting  sophistry  in  debate),  may  be  read 
over  and  over  again  with  infinite  advantage.    His*  reasoning  is  every 
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where  profbundy  and  his  language  masculine.  I  hate  the  flimsy 
womanish  eloquence  of  novel  readers;  I  mean  such  as,  read  nothing 
else,  and  wish  you^  tlierefore,  to  acquire  both  Justness  of  sentiment 
and  strength  of  expression,  from  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  great 
men*  Make  Bacon,  then,  and  Locke,  and  why  should  I  not  add  tha^t 
sweet  child  of  nature,  Shakspeare^  your  chief  companions  through 
Ufe;  let  them  be  ever  upon  your  table,  and  when  you  have  an  hour  to 
spare  from  business  or  pleasure,  spend  it  with  them ;  and  I  will  aiiiswer 
for  their  giving  you  entertainment  and  instruction  as  long  as  you  live* 
**  *  You  can  no  more  have  an  intimacy  with  all  books  than  with  all 
men,  and  one  should  take  the  best  of  both  kinds  for  one's  peculiar 
friends;  for  the  human  mind  is  ductile  to  a  degree,  and  insensibly 
conforms  itself  to  what  it  is  most  accustomed  to.  Thus  with  booked 
as  with  men,  a  few  friends  stand  us  in  better  stead  than  a  mulUtude  of 
folks  we  know  little  of.'  '*    (P.  49,  51.) 

In  the  summer  of  1776,  he  published  his  ^^  Apology  for  Chris- 
tianity," in  answer  to  Gibbon.  It  was  written  during  the  college 
vacation  in  a  single  month.  The  acuteness,  perspicuity,  and 
force  of  this  little  work,  gave  it  an  immediate  popularity,  and  still 
perpetuate  its  reputation.  Its  merits  indeed  are  very  numerous. 
Its  chief  defect  is  this  that  the  zeal  of  the  author  appears  to  extend 
no  further  than  to  the  exterior  of  Christianity;  and  that  a  sort  of 
doctrinal  Latitudinarianism  prevails  in  it|  which  would  allow 
Mr.  Gibbon,  afler  perusing  it,  to  think  nearly  as  favourably  of 
his  own  state  as  one  of  the  fiimest  believers  in  Christianity.  So 
delighted,  accordingly,  was  thatr  mischievous  writer  with  the 
courteous  theology  of  his  antagonist,  that  he  claimed  an  imme- 
diate acquaintance  with  him.  VVe  give  the  note  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
and  Dr.  Watson's  reply  to  it.  Th^  latter  strongly  conveys  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  a  suspicion  either  of  the  insincerity  of  the 
writer,  or  of  his  low  estimate  of  the  essentials  of  religion. 

*^  ^  Mr.  Gibbon  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of  presenting  his  com- 
pliments and  thanks  to  Dr.  Watson ;  and  of  repressing  his  sense  of 
the  liberal  treatment  which  he  has  received  from  so  candid  an  adver- 
sary. Mr.  Gibbon  entirely  coincides  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Watson,  that 
as  their  different  sentiments  on  a  very  important  point  of  history  are 
now  submitted  to  the  public,  they  both  ma}(  employ  their  time  in  a 
manner  iQuch  more  useful,  as  well  as  agreeable,  than  they  can  possibly 
do  by  exhibiting  a  single  combat  in  the  amphitheatre  of  controversy. 
Mr.  Gibbon  is  therefore  determined  to  resist  the  temptation  of  justi- 
fying, in  a  professed  reply,  any  passages  of  his  history,  which  it  might 
perhaps  be  easy  to  clear  from  censure  and  misapprehension.  Bujt  he 
still  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of  inserting,  ifi  a  future  edition, 
some  occasional  remarks  and  explanations  of  his /meaning.  If  any 
calls  of  pleasure  or  business  should  bring  Dr.  Watson  to  town,  Mr. 
Gibbon  would  think  himself  fortunate  in  being  permitted  to  solicit  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance. 

«  <  Bentmck-street,  Nov.  2d,  1776.'" 

VOL.  XII.  NO.  XXIII.  K 
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**  Ansiver  to  Mr,  Gibbon's  note* 

^*  Dr.  Watson  accepts  with  pleasure  Mr.  Gibbon's  polite  invitation 
to  a  personal  acquaintance ;  and>  if  he  comes  to  town  this  winter,  will 
certainly  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  him :  begs  at  the  same 
time  to  assure  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  he  will  be  very  happy  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  him  every  civility,  if  curiosity,  or  other  mo- 
tives, should  bring  him  to  Cambridge.  Dr.  Watson  can  have  some 
faint  idea  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  difficulty,  in  resisting  the  temptation  he 
speaks  of,  from  having  of  late  been  in  a  situation  somewhat  similar 
himself.  It  would  be  very  extraordinary  if  Mr.  Gibbon  did  not  feel 
a  parent's  partiality  for  an  offspring  which  has  justly  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  have  seen  it,  and  Dr.  Watson  would  be  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  wish  him  to  conceal  any  explanation  which 
might  tend  to  exalt  its  beauties. 

«  '  Cambridge,  Nov.  4th,  1776.'  "  (P.  61,  62.) 

It  may  be  desirable  to  extract  a  short  letter,  written  in  1 780,  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  a  specimen  of  the  means  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Watson  to  advance  his  own  preferment. 

My  Lord  Archbishop,  Cambridge^  Feb.  7,  1780. 

One  of  my  sermons  has,  I  have  been  informed,  met  with  your 
Grace's  disapprobation ;  and  this  may  have  a  similar  fate.  I  have  no 
wish  but' to  speak  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth  upon  every 
occasion,  and  never  yet  thought  of  pleasing  any  person  or  party  when 
I  spoke  from  th^  pulpit ;  so  that,  if  I  am  in  an  error,  it  is  at  least  both 
involuntary  and  dismterested.  I  never  come  tO'  London;  but  my 
situation  in  this  place,  sufficiently  difficult  and  laborious,  gives  me,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  a  right  not  to  l)e  overlooked;  and  it  certainly 
gives  me  a  right  not  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  head  of  the  Church. 

"  ^  1  am,  &c.  R.  Watson.'  " 

(P.  70.) 

In  1 780,  we  find  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  very  vehe- 
mently and  prominently  engaged  in  the  contested  election  for 
the  county  of  Cambridge  in  favour  of  the  Rutland  family.  In 
1781,  this  zeal  was  rewarded  by  a  rectory  in  Leicestershire. 
And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  his  hostility  to  pluralities 
could  scarcely  be  as  intense  as  he  supposed,  which  allowed  him 
at  so  early  an  age  to  hold  two  professorships,  a  stall,  and  a  rec- 
tory, and  to  catch  at  every  other  species  of  preferment  which 
seemed  to  lie  within  his  reach. 

In  1782  was  formed  the  Rockingham  administration ;  on  which 
occasion  Dr.  Watson  wrote  an  address  for  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  evidently  fluttered  himself  with  expectations  of  ad- 
vancement. These  expectations,  though  for  a  moment  over- 
clouded by  the  sudden  death  of  Lord  Rockingham,  were  fuUfiUed 
by  his  successor  Lord  Shelburnej  who  preferred  him,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Landaffi 
His  own  comments  on  this  appointment  are  not  a  little  curious. 
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"  In  this  manner  dkL  I  acquire  a  bishopric.  But  I  have  no  jpreat 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  promotion ;  for  I  think  I  owed  it  not  to  any 
regard  which  he  who  gave  it  me  had  to  the  zeal  and  industry  with 
which  I  had  for  many  years  discharged  the  functions,  and  fulfilled  the 
duties,  of  an  academic  life ;  but  to  uie  opinion  which,  from  my  Ser« 
mon,  lie  had  erroneously  entertained,  that  I  was  a  warm',  and  might 
become  an  useful  partisan.  Lord  Shelbume,  indeed,  had  expressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Graflon  his  expectation,  that  I  would  occasionally 
write  a  pamphlet  for  thqir  administration.  The  Duke  did  me  justice 
in  assurmg  him  that  he  had  perfectly  mistaken  my  character;  that 
though  I  might  write  on  an  abstract  question,  concerning  government 
or  the  principles  of  legislation,  it  would  not  be  with  a  view  of  assist- 
ing any  admmistration/'     (P.  94>.) 

Lord  Shelbume,  whose  attachment  to  the  establishment  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  very  profound,  was  not  long  without 
sounding  the  new  Bishop,  whom  he  professed  to  take  as  his 
ecclesiastical  adviser,  on  the  practicability  of  abstracting  some- 
thing from  the  church  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  the  state.  The 
Bishop  stated  to  him,  with  much  justice,  that  a  church  income 
which,  divided  among  all  its  clergy,  would  not  produce  to  each 
ISOL  per  annum,  admitted  of  no  such  alienation;  and  proposed 
to  the  minister  a  scheme  of  chui*ch  reform,  which  we  shall  subjoin. 

"*  There  are  several  circumstances  respecting  the  Doctrine^  ihe 
Jnrisdictitm;  and  the  Revenue  of  the  Church  of  l^ngland,  which  would 
probably  admit  a  temperate  reform.  If  it  should  be  thought  right  to 
attempt  making  a  change  in  any  of  them,  it  seems  ^lost  expedient  to 
begin  with  the  revenue. 

'<  <  The  two  foUowing  hints  on  that  subject  may  not  be  undeserving 
your  Lordship's  consideration: — First,  a  bill  to  render  the  bishoprics 
more  equal  to  each  other,  both  with  respect  to  income  and  patronage; 
by  annexing,  as  the  richer  bishoprics  become  vacant,  a  part  of  theiv 
revenues,  and  a  part  of  their  patronage,  to  the  poorer.  By  a  bill  of 
this  kind,  the  bishops  would  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  holding 
ecclesiastical  preferments  in  commendaniy — a  practice  which  bears  hard 
on  the  rights  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Another  probable  consequence 
of  such  a  bill  would  be,  a  longer  residence  or  the  bishops  in  their 
several  dioceses ;  from  which  the  best  consequences  both  to  religion^ 
the  morality  of  the  people,  and  to  the  true  credit  of  the  church, 
might  be  expected;  for  the  two  great  .inducements  to  wish  for  trans- 
lations^ and  consequaitly  to  reside  in  London,  namely,  superiority  of 
income,  and  excellency  of  patronage,  would  in  a  great  measure  be 
removed. 

'* '  SecOlid,  a  bill  for  appropriating,  as  they  become  vacant,  an  half, 
or  a  third  l^sixty  of  the  income  of  every  deanery,  prebend,  or  canonry,  > 
of  the  churches  of  Westminster,  Windsor,  Canterbury,  Christ  Churchi 
Worcester,  Durham,  Ely,  Norwich,  &c.  to  the  same  purposes,  mutatU 
mutandis^  as  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  were  appropriated  by  Queen 
Anne.     By  a  bill  of  this  kind^  a  decent  provision  would  be  made  for 
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the  inferior  clergy,  in  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  time  which  Quieen 
Anne's  bounty  alone  will  require  to  effect.  A  decent  provision  being 
once  made  for  every  officiating  minister  in  the  church,  the  residence  of 
the  clergy  on  their  cures  might  more  reasonably  he  reauired,  than  it  can 
be  at  present,  and  the  licence  of  holding  more  livmgs  than  one,  be 
restricted."    (P.  96,  97.) 

These  propositions,  the  Bishop  was  induced  by  Lord  Shel- 
bume  to  witnhold  for  a  time  from  the  public ;  and  in  February, 
1783,  Lord  Shelbume  resigned.  On  the  whole  we  are  not  dis-^ 
posed  to  think,  that  the  inequality  prevailing  among  the  bishop- 
licks  is  any  serious  evil.  And  if  the  present  state  of  things  dis- 
poses the  bishops  to  lean  too  strongly  to  the  side  of  government^ 
the  evil  would  be  far  more  tremendous  should  they  be  placed  in 
circumstances  to  allow  free  scope,  or  supply  strong  excitement, 
to  political  feelings,  and  those  public  passions  and  prejudices 
which  would  transform  the  crook  into  a  sword,  and  the  she- 
pherds of  the  people  into  popular  demagogues.  It  appears  also 
to  have  been  the  new  Bishop's  intention  to  have  employed  himseli^ 
or  assisted  the  minister,  in  accomplishing  a  complete  purgation  of 
the  church  "  from  the  dregs  of  Popery,  and  the  impiety  ofCalvan- 
ism,'*  or  in  other  words,  we  suppose,  in  destroying  its  ceremo- 
nials, and  in  getting  rid  of  its  articles.  yVas  this  no  reason  for 
chaining  him  to  a  bishoprick,  where  he  could  at  least  do  little 
mischief?  We  give  his  own  account  of  a  part  of  these  trans- 
actions. 

<<  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  I  dined  with  Lord  Shelbume.  In 
a  conversation  after  dinner  he  requested  me  not  to  publish  the  letter  to 
the  Archbishop.  I  asked  him  why  ?  He  replied,  it  was  not  the  time  t 
That,  I  rejoined,  was  always  the  answer  of  a  statesman  when  he  dis- 
liked a  proposition,  and  that  I  wished  he  would  plainlv  say,  that  he 
disliked  it.  He  observed,  .that  was  not  the  case,  but  that  he  wished  it 
to  be  put  off  a  year  or  two.  Having  had  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had 
a  disposition  to  be  nibbling  at  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  being 
certam  that  they  only  wanted  to  be  generally  understood  in  order  to 
their  being  secured,  I  boldly  told  him,  that  I  would  not  put  off  the 
publication  if  there  was  any  mtention  of  taking  any  thing,  from  the 
Church  for  the  benefit  of  tne  State.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  no 
such  intention,  and  that  the  Universities,  too,  should  remain  untouched. 
I  then  said  to  him,  that  2  did  not  see  how  I  could  answer  to  my 
conscience  deferring  the  publication  of  the  plan  which  appeared  to  me 
so  very  useful.  He  replied,  that  he  would  answer  it  to  me  with  his 
existence,  that  the  business  should,  at  another  time,  be  done  much 
more  effectually.  I  was  unwilling  that  this  solemn  asseveration  should 
be  retcacted  or  explained  away.  I  did  not,  therefore,  open  my  lips  in 
reply ;  but  bowing  took  my  leave.  Thus  did  I,  before  I  had  been  six, 
months  on  the  bench,  attempt,  in  the  most  prudent  way  I  could  think 
of,  to  make  a  beginning  of  that  reform  in  the  Church,  which  I  sin* 
cerely  thought  would  be  for  the  good  of  mankind,  the  stability  of  the 
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Church  establishmenty  and  the  advancement  of  genuine  Christianity ; 
a  review  of  the  doctrine,  and  of  the  discipline  of  our  Church,  and  a 
complete  purgation  of  it  from  the  dreg^  of  Popery,  and  the  impiety 
of  Calvinism,  would  have  properly  followed  a  wise  distribution  of  its 
revenue ;  and  the  liberation  of  its  Bishops  from  ministerial  influence 
would  have  destroyed  that  secularity,  to  the  attacks  of  which  they 
are  exposed,  and  rendered  them  more  Christian.  I  have  never  lost, 
sight  of  this  object ;  and  when,  in  the  year  1800,  a  kind  of  open- 
ing was  given  to  me  to  be  of  service  in  this  matter,  it  will  appear  that 
I  did  not  neglect  it,"    (P.  102,  103.) 

In  the  year  1784,  Gilbert  Wakefield  published  two  octavo  vo- 
lumes, on  the  **  C^inions  of  the  Writers  of  the  three  first  Cen- 
turies, as  to  the  Ferson  of  Christ."  The  work  was,  with  that 
thprough  absense  of  all  propriety  for  which  Mr.  Wakefield  was 
notorious,  inscribed  to  the  Bishop.  The  inscription  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  following  letter ;  a  letter  which  breathes  all  that 
urbanity  which  is  so  universally  conspicuous  in  the  letters  of 
this  Bishop  to  the  heterodox.  We  give  the  letter  as  indicative 
of  the  Bishop's  opinions  on  some  important  points. 

"  *  Sir, — ^A  variety  of  business  has  prevented  me  fbr  some  time  from 
reading  your  book,  or  I  would  sooner  have  thanked  you  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  me  by  inscribing  your  inquiry  to  me.  I  admire  and 
approve  the  spirit  and  erudition  with  which  it  is  written :  and  though 
I  think  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  yet'  1  am  far  from  wishing  the  contrary  opinion  to  be 
stifled,  or  the  supporters  of  it  to  be  branded  as  enemies  to  the  Christian 
system. 

^'  '  Whoever  is  afraid  of  submitting  any  question,  civil  or  religious, 
to  the  test  of  firee  discussion,  seems  to  me  to  be  more  in  love  with  hia 
own  opinion,  than  with  truth.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  either 
in  Cambridge  or  in  London,  that  I  may  become  personally  known  to 
you.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  may  guide  you  in  all  your  researches,  is 
die  sincare  prayer  of 

"  *  Your  much  obliged  servant,  R.  Landaff.'  " 

(P.  133.) 

In  1785  he  published  his  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts, 
cheaply  printed  for  the  benefit  of  those  young  divines  who  could 
not  afibrd  to  purchase  a  library.  The  workhas  been  too  long  before 
the  public  to  need  any  comment  from  us.  We  must  however 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  the 
paragraph  in  these  Memoir^  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
reception  of  these  volumes  by^the  bishops,  &c. 

"^  In  March,  1785,  I  published  a  collection  of  Theological  Tracts, 
in  six  volumes,  closely  printed  on  a  large  paper,  principally  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who  had  not  money  to  purchase  books 
in  divinity.  This  book  was  very  well  received  by  the  world,  near  a 
thousand  copies  having  been  sold  in  less  than  three  months ;  and  very 
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ill-received  by  the  bishops,  on  account  of  my  having  printed  some 
tracts  originally  written  by  Dissenters.  Till  I  was  told  of  it,  I  did 
not  conceive  that  such  bigotry  could  have  been  then  found  on  the 
b^nch,  and  I  trust  it  can  be  found  there  no  longer.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  whom  I  sent  a  set,  had  never  the  ^ood  manners  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  present ;  and  the  Ardnbishop  of  York 
objected  to  the  collection  being  given  by  the  associates  of  Dean  Bray 
to  a  young  divine  who  was  going  out  as  chaplain  to  a  nobleman  in 
Canada.  I  was  not  at  all  mortified  by  this  conduct  of  the  two  Arch- 
bishops ;  for  I  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  theological  knowledge  of 
either  of  their  graces.  I  lived  on  good  terms  with  them  both ;  for  I 
did  not  consider  diversity  of  opimon  as  any  ground  for  disrespect' 
towards  men  in  their  stations, ,  which  they  filled  not  eminently  but  in- 
culpably."     (P.  136, 137.) 

Some  of  the  very  same  bishops  did  not  hesitate  to  give  their 
sanction  to  .the  Exposition  of  Doddridge,  published  at  no  great 
distance  of  time.  The  truth  is,  that  the  heterodoxy  and  not  the 
dissenterism  of  some  of  these  tracts  denounced  them  to  all  sound 
divines.  Perhaps  the  English  language  does  not  produce  a  more, 
erroneous  and  mischievous  theolo^cal  treatise,  than  that  of  the 
Key  to  the  Romans,  by  Taylor  of  Norwich,  so  strongly  com- 
ipended  by  the  Bishop.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Sociniau,  and  is  cal* 
culated  to  shake  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  singular  part  of  the  author's  vindication  c»  the 
unscriptund  doctrine  of  a  double  justification,  maintained  by 
Taylor,  that  the  only  authority  he  produces  for  it  is  that  c^  Crel*^ 
lius,  the  Socinian  antagonist  of  Grotius.  We  should  not  h^si-^ 
tate  to  say,  that  the  insertion  of  this  single  treatise  renders  the 
•*  Theological  Tracts"  a  very  dangerous  addition  to  the  library 
of  any  young  or  ill-informed  divine.  And  yet  this  apostle  of 
liberality  declares,  with  regard  to  the  unfavourable  reception  of 
his  tracts,  that  he  did  not  "  conceive  such  bigotry  could  have 
been  found  on  the  bench." 

.  In  1716  died  Mr.  Luther,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Bishop, 
leaving  him  an  estate  which  he  afterwards  sold  for  23,500/. 
The  account  ^ven  of  his  death  in  these  Memoirs  is  so  descriptive 
of  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  of  the  uncertainty  which  charac- 
terised even  the  least  debateable  points  of  his  religious  creed, 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  extract  it. 

<'  The  expense  and  manner  of  the  funeral  was  ordered  by  the  will 
to  be  at  my  discretion ;  his  two  nephews,  Lord  Howard,  and  some  of 
the  principal  gentry  of  the  country,  with'  his  tenantry,  attended  the 
funeral,  and  I  read  the  service  as  well  as  I  could  myself— as  well 
as  I  could,  for  I  was  more  than  once  obliged  to  stop:  we  had 
lived  as  brothers  for  thirty  years.  I  had  ever  a  strong  affection 
for  him ;  and  his  for  me  was  fully  manifested  by  his  will,  which  was 
made  many  years  befwe  he  died.    When  he  was  at  the  point  of  death' 
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my  heart  was  overpowered.  I  knelt  down  in  a  comer  of  his  bed- 
chamber,  and  with  as  much  humility,  and  as  much  sincerity  as  I  ever 
used  in  prayer  for  nwself,  I  interceded  with  the  Father  of  Mercies 
for  pardon  of  4ny  mend's  transgressions^  I  knew  perfectly  weU  all 
the  philosophical  arguments  which  could  be  used  against  thq  efficacy 
of  all  human  intercession ;  and  I  was  fully  conscious  of  my  own  un- 
worthiness  and  unfitness,  with  so  many  sins  of  my  own  to  answer  for, 
to  intercede  for  others ;  but  the  most  distant  hope  of  being  of  use  to 
my  expiring  friend  overcame  all  my  scruples.  If  we  meet  in  another 
world  ne  will  thank  me  for  this  instance  of  my  love  for  him,  when  he 
was  insensible  to  every  earthly  concern,  and  when  I  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  purport  of  his  will."    (P.  144.) 

An  interesting  fact  is  soon  after  stated  with  regard  to  an  im- 
provement in  gunpowder,  discovered  by  Dr.  Watson. 

''  About  this  time  i4)plication  was  made  to  me  by  government,  to 
know  whether  I  cou]d  give  any  advice  relative  to  the  improvement  of 
the  strength  of  gunpowder ;  and  I  suggested  to  them  the  making 
charcoal  by  distilling  the  wood  in  close  vessels.  The  suggestion  was 
put  in  execution  at  Hythe,in  1787,  and  the  improvement  has  exceeded 
my  utmost  expectation.  Major-General  Congreve  delivered  to  me  a 
paper,  containing  an  account  of  the  experiments  which  had  been 
made  with  the  cylinder  powder,  (so  called  from  the  wood  being 
distilled  in  iron  cylinders,)  in  all  of  which  its  superiority  over  every 
other  species  of  powder  was  sufficiently  establishea.  In  particular,  a 
given  quantity  of  gunpowder,  snade  with  this  kind  of  charcoal,  threw 
a  ball  of  sixty-ei^t  pounds  weight  two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
feet ;  whilst  the  same  mortar,  at  an  equal  elevation,  and  charged  with 
an  equal  weight  of  gunpowder  m^de  with  charcoal  prepared  in  the  best 
of  the  ordinary  ways,  threw  an  equal  ball  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  feet.  In  this  experiment,  the  strength  of  the  cylinder, 
estimated  by  the  horizontal  range,  is  to  that  of  the  best  sort  of  other 
powder,  as  100  to  63.  By  experiments  with  the  Eprouvette,  the 
proportion  of  the  strength  of  the  cylinder  to  other  powder  was  that  of 
100 :  54.  In  round  numbers,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  near  enough  to  the 
truth  to  say,  that  the  strength  of  the  cylinder  powder  is  to  that  of 
other  powder,  as  100  :  60,  or  5 :  3;  One  of  the  clerks  in  the  labo* 
ratory  at  Woolwich  desired  a  gentleman,  in  1803,  to  inform  me,  (as 
he  suspected  I  did  not  Icnow  it,)  that  I  had  for  several  years  saVed  to 
the  government  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year."    (P.  149,  150.) 

One  of  the  next  points  by  which  the  ardent  mind  of  the  Bishop 
was  occupied,  was  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  wa^  the  active  pro« 
moter  oi  that  union  between  the  two  countries  which  has  been 
since,  so  iavourably  for  the  interests  of  both,  accomplished.  He 
also  pressed  upon  the  legislature  of  the  sister  country  the  measqre 
of  a  commutation  of  tithes; — and  finally  advocated  everv  con- 
cession to  the  Irish  Catholics  which  he  thought  would  not 
endanger  the  mother  country.  We  think  the  iollowing  letter 
worthy  of  extraction. 
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<<  <  The  White  Boys,  I  understand,  give  you  trouble  about  tithes.  I 
know  nothing  concerning  the  nature  of  their  claims ;  but  I  will  state  ta 
you  my  abstract  notion  of  the  subject.  It  is  of  use  to  bear  in  mind 
the  true  principles  of  legislation,  though  it  may  not  be  always  expe- 
dient to  practise  them.  The  clergy  are  hired  by  the  state,  and  they 
are  paid  by  tithes.  When  these  tithes  were  first  granted,  there  was 
but  one  sect  of  Christians,  the  Catholics.  Whether  the  mode  of 
paying  the  clergy,  which  was  then  established,  was  the  best  which 
could  have  been  thought  of,  has  been  doubted  by  many*  I  think 
there  was  none  preferable  to  it  at  that  time ;  when  all  men  were  of 
the  same  religion,  and  when  that  religion  had  some  hold  on  men's 
minds.  The  case  is  now  much  changed  in  both  these  points;  a  variety 
of  sects  have  sprung  up  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  religion  itself  is 
not  so  highly  esteemed  as  it  was  formerly.  Most  men  of  fortune  care 
little  about  religion ;  and  they  grudge  the  clergy  what  is  due  to  them 
by  laws  which  were  made  long  before  they,  or  any  of  their  ancestors^ 
possessed  the  estates,  which  are  now  saddled  with  the  incumbrance  of 
tithes. 

"  *  It  does  not  become  any  legislature  to  give  way,  on  principles  of 
equity,  to  the  demands  of  these  men :  they  are  as  evidently  founded 
on  avarice  and  injustice  as  if  all  the  copyholders  in  the  kingdom  were 
to  demand  an  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the  lords'  rents,  to  which 
their  estates  have  for  many  ceiituries  been  subject.  But,  on  principles 
of  utility,  it  may  be  expedient  to  soothe  their  prejudices,  if  their  com- 
bination is  a  powerful  one,  by  listening  to  any  change  which  they  may 
propose  in  the  mode  of  paying  the 'clergy;  provided  the  change 
be  grounded  on  a  principle,  which  they  will  not  readily  admit,  that 
the  clergy  be  not  plundered,  and  that  the  gentlemen  who  propose  the 
change  be  not  benefited  by  the  plunder. 

"  *  The  other  point,  which  respects  the  payment  made  by  sectaries, 
has  more  difficulty  in  it ;  and  it  becomes  perplexed,  indeed,  when  a 
great  majority  of  a  country  is  not  of  that  sect  which  is  established  by 

fovernment.  The  just  principle  is  this :  every  man  should  contribute 
is  due  proportion  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  religion, 
(for  no  state  can  subsist  without  some  reli^on,)  and  a  Christian  state 
should  allow  a  co-establishment  of  the  different  sects  of  Christians ; 
that  each  individual  might  have  an  opportunity  of  frequenting  his  0¥m 
place  of  worship,  without  being  burdened  by  any  additional  payment 
to  his  own  minister,  exclusive  of  what  he  paid  to  the  minister  esta- 
blished by  the  state/ "    (P.  150— 152.) 

In  the  month  of  February,  1787,  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  was 
convened  at  the  Bounty  Office  to  take  into  consideration  tne  ex- 
pediency of  repealing  the  "  Test  and  Corporation  Acts."  On 
this  occasion  the  Bishops  Watson  and  Shipley  were  alone  favour- 
able to  the  repeal.  The  measure  was  brought  into  Parliament, 
and  the  repeal  rejected  by  increasing  majorities.  Nor  is  this  a 
matter  of  wonder.  When  such  a  repeal  is  demanded  as  a  right, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  state,  in  defence  of 
any  institution  preferred  by  the  majority  of  the  people,  has  a  right 
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to  'deny  to  the  minority  any  powers  or  privileges  detrimental 
to  that  institution.  If  it  be  demanded  not  as  a  right  but  as  a 
favour^  it  is  for  that  majority,  or  rather  for  Parliament,  by 
whom  they  are  represented,  to  consider  how  far  this  can  or 
cannot  be  safely  conceded.  And  it  is  for  that  great  council, 
and  every  smaller  one,  always  to  lean  as  far  as  they  securely  may 
to  the  side  of  liberality,  of  concessions,  of  common  rights 
and  immunities.  Dr.  Watson  alludes  to  the  injury  sustained  by 
the  Dissenters  at  that  time,  through  the  indiscretion  and  intern* 

Eerance  of  Dr.  Priestley.  And  certainly  few  misfortunes  of  u 
eavier  kind  can  happen  to  any  cause  than  to  have  such  an  ad- 
vocate. 

The  observations  on  this  subject  are  followed  by  a  speech  of 
considerable  ability  on  the  commercial  treaty  with  France ;  in 
which,  however,  we  are  surprised  to  see  the  Bishop  reasoning 
on  the  narrow  and  impolitic  ground,  that  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  our  country  is  an  injury  to  another  country ;  that  the 
increase  of  trade  and  manufacture  in  France  must  be  followed  by 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  England. 

Soon  after  this,  Dr.  Watson  was  attacked  by  a  very  serious 
disorder :  he  says  his  ^^  Spirits  were  uniformly  good,  and  they  saved 
him."  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  discovered  the  recog- 
nition of  a  mightier  hand  stretched  out  for  his  deliverance.  On 
his  return  from  Bath,  his  physicians  insisted  on  his  resigning  his 
public  duties  in  the  University;  and  he  gives  us  his  parting 
address  to  the  University ;  in  which  he  makes,  we  think,  consi- 
dering the  place,  a  complaint,  neither  appropriate  nor  justifiable, 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
seems  to  consider  our  articles  as  some  of  the  hay,  wood,  and 
stubble,  erected  on  the  broad  foundation  of  Scripture.  As  our 
readers  may  be  desirous  of  some  specimen  of  his  Latin  style,  we 
give  the  following. . 

'^  *  Nonntdla  in  ecclesia  Anglicana  tarn  doctrinam  ejus  quam  discipli" 
nam  et  reditus  distributionem  respicientia  magno  cum  retigionis  Christiana 
commodOf  magno  cum  ecdmice  ac  reipuhlicce  emolumento  posse  novari^  me 
dim  censuisse,  et  in  eadem  adhuc  perstare  sententia  lubensjateor.  Hae 
autem  omnia  atqtie  singula  in  schoUs  theologicis  disputare,  de  industria 
dta'oim  Homnis  quiaem  non  est  honesti  qua  privatus  improbat  publice 
defendere;  neque  tamen  regii  in  theologia  prcfessoris  unquam  esse  arbi- 
iraborf  nova,  qua  privatus  probata  puMica  sua  defensione  aliis  comment 
dare^  aut  de  antiquis,  legum  auctoritate  muniiis  et  sandtis  robur  ac  dig* 
nitatem  suam  scholastica  disputatione  derogari.  Hac  quidem  mea  placUa 
aliis  obtruderi  non  conor,  Zelum  proselytos  opinionibus  de  re  quacunque 
nostris  adjiciendi  nuUum  omnino  sentio ;  hac  tamen  in  mente  mea  radices 
akius  egerunt  quam  ut  ineptisjrvoolorum  hominum  ratiunculis  aut  insuUie 
matewSorum  aicteriis  inde  evdlantur*  Miseris  quidem  hisce  insipientium 
obtrectationibus  responsum  qfferrey  licet  nuUo  idjiai  negt^io,  hactenuM  non 
sum  dignatus  neque  inposterum  dignabor'  '*    (P.  18^.)  . 
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The  paragraph  which,  follows  this  address  may  be  added  as 
indicative  of  the  motives  upon  which  the  author  appears  to  have 
acted ;  and  we  think  no  man  would  have  been  more  prompt  to 
ccmdemn  such  motives  in  any  other  individuaL 

**  With  this  speech  I  took  my  leave  of  University-business,  in  which 
I  had  been  incessantly  engaged  for  near  thirty-three  years.  My  ap- 
plication had  injured  my  health,  and  I  was  under  a  necessity  of  for- 
bearing it  for  the  future.  In  truUi,  had  my  health  been  better,  I  should 
have  felt  little  inclination  to  persevere  in  my  studies  in  the  manner  I 
had  done.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  vote  as  a  minister  bade  me  on 
all. occasions;  and  I  perceived  that,  such  was  the  temper  of  the  time«» 
or  such  was  the  temper  of  the  man,  nothing  less  than  that  would  secure 
his  attention.  I  saw  this  to  be  the  case,  then,  and  I  then,  and  at  all 
times,  disdaiiied  complying  with  principles  of  government  so  abomina- 
bly corrupt.  I  once  talked  a  little  to  the  first  Lord  Camden  on  this 
subject;  and  he  plainly  told  me,  that  I  had  better  go  to  Cambridge 
and  employ  myself  in  writing  books,  than  pretend  to  follow  my  own 
judgment  m  political  matters ;  that  he  never  knew  any  man  who  had 
attempted  to  do  it,  except  one  very  honest  man,  who  was  little  valued 
by  any  party, — Sir  Joseph  JekylL'     (P.  187.) 

He  soon  after  quitted  the  University,  and  having  no  suitable 
residence  attached  to  the  bishopric,  and  the  expedient  of  hiring 
or  building  one  not  occurring  to  him,  though  he  could  after- 
ward^  become  a  builder  in  Westmoreland,  he  finally  settled  in 
his  native  country,  and  abandoning  all  the  high  and  holy  duties 
which  his  office  imposed  upon  him,  became,  according  to  his 
own  expression,  ^^  an  iinprover  of  laiid  and  a  planter  of  trees  " 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Upon  these  facts  we  shall  afterwards  be 
tempted  to  offer  some  comment. 

In  1789,  when  the  question  of  the  Regency  arose,  the  Bishop 
took  the  side^  though  we  have  no  reason  to  say  without  delibe- 
ration or  conviction,  for  the  most  part  taken  by  his  political 
friends.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  displays  considerable 
ability.  He  gives  what  must  be  called  a  somewhat  indelicate 
account  of  his  reception  at  court  after  the  King's  recovery ;  an 
account  indeed  so  indelicate,  that  if  no  -  respect  for  the  royal 
personages  implicated  in  this  history,  yet  the  confidence  of  pri- 
vate friendship  for  a  noble  duke,  ought  to  have  checked  his  hand. 
Let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves : 

**  The  restoration  of  the  King's  health  soon  followed.  It  was  the 
artifice  of  the  minister  to  represent  all  those  who  had  opposed  hi$ 
measures  as  enemies  to  the  King ;  and  the  Queen  lost,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  diiaracter  which  she  had  hidierto  maintained  m  the 
country,  by  falling  in  with  the  design^  of  the  minister.  She  impru* 
4ehtly  distinguished,  by  diierent  degrees  of  courtesy,  on  the  one 
haa^  and  by  a^editated  afBfoats  4m  the  other,  those  who  had  voted 
with,  and  those  who  had  Voted  against  the  minister,  insomuch  that  th« 
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Duke  of  Northumberland  one  day  said  to  me,  *  So,  My  Lord,  you 
and  I  also  are  become  traitors.' 

"  She  received  me  at  the  drawing-room,  which  was  held  oa  the 
King's  recovery,  with  a  degree  of  coldness,  which  would  have  ap- 
peared to  herself  ridiculous  and  ill-placed  could  she  have  imagined 
how  little  a  mind,  such  as  mine,  regarded,  in  its  honourable  proceed- 
ings, the  displeasure  of  a  woman,  though  that  woman  happened  to  be 
a  Queen. 

*<  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  standing  near  her,  then  asked  me 
to  dine  with  him,  and  on  my  making  some  objection  to  dining  at 
Carlton  House,  he  turned  to  Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  and  desired  him  to 
give  us  a  dinner,  at  his  house,  on  the  following  Saturday.  Before  we 
sat  down  to  dinner  on  that  day,  the  Prince  took  me  aside,  explained 
to  me  the  principle  on  which  he  had  acted  during  the  whole  of  the 
King's  illness,  and  spoke  to  me,  with  an  afflicted  feeling,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Queen  had  treated  himself.  I  must  do  him  the 
justice  *to  say,  that  he  spoke,  in  this  conference,  in  as  sensible  a 
manner  as  could  possibly  nave  been  expected  from  an  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne,  and  from  a  son  of  the  best  principles  towards  both  his 
parents.  I  advised  him  to  persevere  in  dutifully  bearing  with  his 
mother's  ill  humour,  till  time,  and  her  own  good  sense,  should  disen- 
tangle her  from  the  web  which  ministerial  cunning  had  thrown  around 
her."     (P.  225,  226.) 

A  letter  which  follows  soon  after  has  at  least  as  much  in  it  of 
the  courtier  as  of  the  guide  and  guardian  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

"  *  My  dear  Lord.  Cambridge,  May  28, 1789. 

"  *  I  know  you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  take  m  requesting  you  to 
present,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  to  the  Duke  of  York  my 
wannest  congratulations  on  a  late  event. 

"  *  As  a  Christian  bishop  I  cannot  approve  of  any  man's  exposing 
his  life  on  such  an  occasion.  As  a  citizen  I  must  think  that  the  life,  of 
one  so  near  to  the  Crown  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  like  the  life  of  an 
ordinary  man ;  but  as  a  friend  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  I  cannot 
hut  rejoice  in  the  personal  safely,  and  in  the  personal  gallantry  too,  of 
so  distinguished  a  branch  of  it.         I  am,  &c.         R.  Landaff.'  " 

(P.  227.) 

The  distinction  between  *  a  bishop,  a  citizen,  and  a  friend  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick/  reminds  us  of  some  of  those  fighting  Ita- 
lian bishops  who,  when  taken  prisoners  at  the  head  of  their  soldiers, 
used  to  plead  their  episcopacy  as  a  ground  of  pardon.  An  Italian 
leader  is  said  to  have  asked  one  of  these  mitred  warriors,  who 
was  also  a  duke,  **  if  the-  duke  went  to  the  devil,  what  would 
become  of  the  archbishop?"  And  Dr.  Watson  would  have 
done  well  to  remember,  that  his  duty  as  a  bishop,  when  a  gross 
offence  against  God  is  committed,  cannot  be  separated  from  his 
duty  as  a  citizen. 

in  1788  the  Bishop  had  issued  a  tract  on  confirmation,  apart 
of  which  the  Society  fi>r  promoting  -  Christian  Knowl^ge  was 
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desirous  of  being. permitted  to  print  This  the  author  refused; 
and  Bishop  Horsley  appears  to  have  prevailed  with  that  Society 
not  to  print  the  wholes  Indeed  that  Society  could  scarcely  have 
printed  it  without  a  gross  violation  of  consistency. 

"  *  The  Holy  Spirit  we  know  gave  his  assistance  in  an  extra* 
ordinary  manner  to  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  they 
were  sure  of  his  dwelling  in  them,  by  the  power  of  speaking  with 
new  tongues,  and  by  the  other  gills  which  he  distributed  to  them. 
We  THINK  we  have  the  authority  of  Scripture  for  saying,  that  God 
still  continues  to  work  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure  ; 
to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ;  bdt  the  manner  in  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  gives  his  assistance  to  faithful  and  pious  persons,  is 
not  attended  with  any  certain  signs  of  its  being  given ;  it'  is  secret  and 
unknown ;  you  cannot  distinguish  the  working  by  which  he  helpeth 
your  infirmities^  from  the  ordinary  operations  of  your  own  minus.'  *^ 
(P.  233,  234.) 

The  Bishop's  comment  upon  some  objections  made  to  this 
passage  is  as  follows;  and  we  give  it  as  a  fiirther  development 
of  his  religious  opinions. 

'  'M  am  not  ashamed  to  own,  that  I  give  a  greater  degree  of  assent 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  extraordinary  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  age 
of  the  Apostles,  than  I  do  to  that  of  his  immediate  influence,  either 
by  illumination  or  sancUfication,  in  succeeding  ages.  Notwithstanding 
this  confession,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that'  the  latter  is  an  unscrip- 
tural  doctrine ;  future  investigation  may  clear  up  this  point,  and  God, 
I  trust,  will  pardon  me  an  indecision  of  judgment  proceeding  from  an 
inability  of  comprehension.  If  it  shall  ever  be  shown  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  a  Scripture  doc- 
trine, Methodism,  Quakerism,  and  every  degree  of  enthusiasm  will  be 
radically  extinguished  in  the  Christian  church ;  men,  no  longer  believ- 
ing that  God  does  that  by  more  means  which  may  be  done  by  fewer, 
wul  wholly  rely  for  religious  instruction^  consequent'  conversion^  and 
sub9equent  salvation^  on  his  Word,  *  Cum  audiamus^  Deum  omnem  ut 
cowoertendi  homines  ita  sanctificandi  rationem  sic  adstrinxisse  verbo  suo^ 
ut  per  id  solum,  tanquam  per  instrumentum  et  medium  opus,  utrumque 
perageretun  hdc  lege  et  institution  divina  omnis  de  immediata  spirkus 
-operatione  cogitatio  plane prosternitur,* "     (P.  234,  235.) 

Many  important  letters  to  individuals  of  exalted  rank  and 
influence  occupy  the  next  pages  of  this  entertaining  volume ;  and 
among  others  two  letters  to  Mr.  Pitt,  one  on  uie  slave  trade, 
and  me  other  on  the  residence  of  the  clergy.  The  abstract 
manner  in  which  ^he  Bishop  reasons  upon  this  last  suUect, 
calmly  contending  that  the  ^'  ax  should  be  laid  to  the  root  oi  the 
tree,"  and  no  clergyman  of  lOOl.  per  annum  be  granted  a  licence 
for  non-residence,  is  not  a  little  curious,  llie  counsel  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  at  least  disinterested  in  his  Lordship.  But  in 
the  meaa  time,  and  before  any  compulsory  means  were  employed. 
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would  it  not  have  been  well  for  him  to  have  tried  what  might 
be  accomplished  by  the  milder  influence  of  example  upon 
the  clergy  of  his  own  diocese?  Mr.  Pitt  appears  to  nave  been 
occupied  by  some  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object 
when  he  laid  down  his  ofBce  in  March^  1801. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  in  1804,  is  curious, 
as  presenting  his  conceptions,  after  fifty  year's  observation,  of  the 
changes  in  tne  aspect  of  society  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century. 

<' '  For  the  last  fifty  years  I  have  not  been  an  altogether  incurious 
spectator  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  this  and  in  other 
countries ;  but  I  can  make  no  estimate  of  the  moral  merit  or  demerit 
of  my  countrymen,  compared  with  their  predecessors  during  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century,  for  want  of  a  jujE/a -position  of  the  parties : 
they  had  their  vices  and  their  virtues,  and  we  have  ours ;  but,  not 
heing  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  their  relative  excellences  and  defects 
caxmot  be  ascertained. 

"  ^  Classical  literature  has  given  place  to  philosophical  knowledge; 
and  though  we  have  a  few  men  eminently  skilled  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  yet  the  knowledge  of  Uiese  languages  is  neither 
general  nor  deep. 

*' '  In  the  north  of  England  there  was,  fifty  years  ago,  a  good 
grammar-school  almost  under  every  crag :  the  schools  remain,  but  the 
spirit  of  trade  has  frightened  away  all  the  muses :  Cocker's  Arithmetic 
has  taken  precedence  of  Lily's  Grammar. 

^*  *  Notwithstanding  the  virulence  with  which  revealed  religion  has 
been  attacked  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this  kingdom,  I  am  disposed 
to  believe,  that  intelligent  men  begin  to  consider  Christianity  not 
merely  as  an  useful  political  machine,  but  as  a  matter  in  the  truth  of 
which  every  one  is  individually  concerned.  This  consideration  will 
produce  a  degree  of  seriousness,  and,  perhaps,  renovate  a  zealous 
spirit ;  but  the  good  sense  of  the  age  will  not  sufier  that  spirit  to 
degenerate  into  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  bigotry. 

**  ^  The  inordinate  love,  however,  of  wealth,  of  distinction,  of  personal 
indulgence,  which  prevails  among  all  classes,  and  the  abominable 
abandonment  of  public  probitV)  when  it  comes  in  competition  with 
private  interest,  which  prevails  among  the  higher  ranks,  suggest  no 
reasonable  expectation  of  Christianity  soon  becoming  the  rule  of  life 
to  the  generality  of  our  countrymen;  and  the  enormous  taxation, 
under  wnich  we  labour,  will,  I  fear,  extinguish  all  pure  patriotism  in 
the  breasts  of  the  middle  class. 

"  *  The  death  of  a  single  prince,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  remarkable 
either  for  wisdom  or  folly,  renders  political  conjectures  of  future  con- 
tingencies so  extremely  uncertain,  that  I  seldom  indulge  myself  in 
forming  them ;  jret  it  seems  to  me  probable,  that  Europe  will  soon  be 
divided  among  three  powers,  France,  Austria,  and  Russia;  and  in 
half  a  century  between  two,  France  and  Russia ;  and  that  America 
will  become  the  greatest  naval  power  on  the  globe,  and  be  replenished 
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by  iiiigil|tioii8  of  oppressed  and  discontented  people  fiom  ctetj  port 
of  Europe/"    (P.  393,  394.) 

We  cannot  resist  giving  some  of  our  readers,  who  may  class 
the  extension  of  Christian  missions  among  the  sallies  of  enthu- 
siasm, an  opportunity  of  having  the  sentiments  of  a  man  upon 
the  subject  to  whom  they  will  not  surely  impute  the  crime  of  enthu- 
siasm. '  It  is  part  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Buchatian,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  received  his  Memoir  on  the  Expediency  of 
an  Establishment  in  India. 
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Reverend  Sir,  Calgarth  Parky  15th  May,  1806. 

"  '  Some  weeks  ago  I  received,^am  the  author^  your  memoir  on  the 
Expediency  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  for  British  India,  for 
which  obliging  attention  I  now  return  you  my  best  thanks.  I  hesitated 
for  some  time,  whether  I  ought  to  interrupt  your  speculations  with 
my  acknowledgements  for  so  valuable  a  present,  but  on  being  informed 
of  the  noble  premium  by  which  you  propose  to  exercise  the  talents  of 
graduates  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  I  determined  to  express  to 
you  my  admiration  of  your  disinterestedness  and  zeal  in  tlie  cause  of 
Christianity.  ^ 

''  <  Twenty  years  and  more  have  now  elapsed,  since,  m  my  sermon 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  I  hinted  to  the  then  government  the 
propriety  of  paying  regard  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India; 
and  I  have  since  then,  as  fit  occasions  offered,  privately,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully pressed  the  matter  on  the  consideration  of  uiose  in  power. 
If  my  voice  or  opinion  can  in  future  be  of  any  weight  wilh  the  King's 
ministers,  I  shall  be  most  ready  to  exert  myself  in  forw^ding  any 
prudent  measure  for  promoting  a  liberal  Ecclesiastical  Establishment 
m  British  India.  It  is  not  without  consideration  that  I  say  a  liberal 
Establishment,  because  I  heartily  wish  that  every  Christian  should  be 
at  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  his  conscience,  and  be  assisted 
therein  by  a  teacher  of  his  own  persuasion,  at  the  public  expense.  . 

*<  <  The  subjects  which  you  have  proposed  for  the  work  which  shall 
obtain  your  prize,  are  all  of  them  judiciously  chosen,  and,  if  properly 
treated  (as  my  love  for  my  Ahna  Mater  persuades  me  they  wiU  be), 
may  probably  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  legislature  towards  the  measure 
you  recommend.  The  Saltdaris  Lux  Evangeliiy  by  Fabricius,  published 
at  Hamburgh  in  1781,  will  be  9f  great  use  to  the  candidates  for  your 
prize,  and  his  India  Oeographicus  Episcopatuum,  Orbis  Christiani,  sub- 
joined to  that  work,  might,  if  accompanied  with  proper  notes,  afford 
a  very  satisfactory  elucidation  to  your  third  head. 

**  *  God,  in  his  providence,  hath  so  ordered  things,  that  America, 
which  three  hundred  years  was  wholly  peopled  by  Pagans,  has  now 
many  millions  of  Christians  in  it ;  and  will  not  probably;  three  hundred 
years  hence,  have  a  single  Pagan  in  it ;  but  be  inhabited  by  more 
Christians,  and  by  more  enlightened  Christians,  than  now  exist  in 
Europe* 

*'  <  Africa  is  not  worse  fitted  for  the  reception  of  Christianity^  than 
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America  was  when  it  was  first  Tinted  by  Europeans ;  and  Asia  is  much 
better  fitted  for  it,  inasmuch  a^  Asia  enjoys  a  considerable  degree  of 
ciyilisation,  and  some  degree  of  it  is  necessary  to  the  successful  intro* 
ductioii  of  Christianity.  The  commerce,  and  the  colonisation  of 
Christian  states  have  civilised  America ;  and  they  will,  in  time,  civilise 
and  Christianise  the  whole  earth. 

^<  <  Whether  it  be  a  Christian  duty  to  attempt,  by  lenUnt  methods^ 
to  propagate  the  Christian  religion  among  Pagans  and  Mahometans 
can  be  doubted,  I  think,  by  few;  but  whether  any  attempt  wilt 
be  attended  with  much  success  till  Christianity  is  purified  from  its 
corruptions,  and  the  lives  of  Christians  are  rendered  correspondent  to 
their  Christian  profession,  may  be  doubted  by  many ;  but  there  cer- 
tainly never  was  a  more  promising  opportunity  for  trying  the  expe- 
riment of  subverting  paganism  in  British  India,  than  what  has  for 
some  years  been  offered  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 


« < 


Our  empire  in  India,  said  Mr.  Hastings,  has  been  acquired 
by  the  sword,  and  must  be  maintained  by  the  sword.  I  cannot  agree  with 
hun  in  this  sentiment.    Most  eoEipireshave  originally  been  acquired  by 
violence;  but  they  are  best  established  by  moderation  and  justice* 
There  was  a  *  time  when  we  showed  ourselves  to  the  inhabitants  of 
India  in  the  character  of  tyrants  and  robbers ;  that  time,  I  trust,  is 
^one  for  ever.    The  wisdom  of  British  policy,  the  equity  of  its  juris- 
prudence, the  impartiality  of  its  laws,  the  humanity  of  its  penal  code ; 
and,. above  all,  the  incorrupt  administration  of  public  justice,  will, 
when  they  are  well  understood,  make  the  Indians  our  willing  subjects, 
and  induce  them  to  adopt  a  religion  attended  with  such  consequences 
to  the  dearest  interests  of  human  kind.    They  will  rejoice  in  having 
exchanged  the  t3rrannv  of  pagian  superstition,  and  the  despotism  of 
their  native  princes,  for  the  mild  mandates  of  Christianity,  and  the 
stable  authority  of  equitable  laws.    The  difference  between  such  dif^ 
&rent  states  of  civil  society,  as  to  the  production  of  human  happiness, 
18  infinite ;  and  the  attainment  of  happiness  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  all 
individuals  in  all  nations.  I  am,  &c.  R.  Landaff.'  " 

(P.  431--435.) 

In  July,  1807,  we  find  a  curious  and  affecting  letter  with  the 
foIIowiHg  title  prefixed :  "  Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  elated  Calgarth,  July,  ISOT^  who  had  sent  me  a  de- 
spairing account  of  himself." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  indelicacy  of  this  title  revealing  a  fact 
which  the  noble  person  concerned  could  not  possibly  mean  to 
escape  beyond  the  bounds  of  intimate  friendship,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  letter  itself  presents  a  melancholy  picture  both  of 
the  sick  person  and  of  his  mental  physician.  Did  the  despairing 
account  transmitted  by  the  one,  and  the  meagre  consolations 
supplied  by  the  other,  originate  in  that  peculiarity  of  creed  which 
is  ascribed  to  both  ?  If  repentance  is  the  only  way  to  pardon, 
who  does  not  feel  his  repentance  to  be  as  defective  as  any  other  of 
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his  qualities?  What  then  is  to  atone  for  his  defective  rq>^it» 
BDce  r  Happy  they  who  can  take  reSwe  in  that  doctrine  which 
appears  to  have  no  pkce  in  the  creed  of  the  Bishop,  that  Chrkt 
died  *^  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God."  The  Bishop'9 
ahnost  unqualified  commendation  m  a  work,  called  <*  The  im- 

E roved  Version  of  the  New  Testament,"  but  which  ought  to  have 
een  simply  called  the  ^^  Socinian  Version,"  and  which  is  not  less 
notorious  for  disingenuousness  than  for  inaccuracy,  may  perhaps 
serve  to  explain  the  exclusion  of  some  topics  in  his  letter  to  his 
dying  friend,  which,  where  they ,  are  received,  will  necessarily 
constitute  the  prominent,  topics  in  every  letter  of  religious  con-* 
solation.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

^^ '  On  my  return  to  this  place,  I  met  with  your  obliging  letter,  and 
am  sincerely  sorry  to  find,  that  my  apprehensions  respecting  your 
health  were  not  unfounded. 

*^  ^  Your  body  cannot  be  in  better  hands  than  in  those  of  your 
physician,  nor  your  mind  in  better  than  in  your  own.  Were  your 
body  in  perfect  health,  your  mind,  I  think,  would  not  be  disturbed  by 
anxiety ;  for  which,  I  trust,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground.  Divines, 
with  the  best  intentions,  have  said  more  than  the  Scriptures  have  said 
concerning  repentance,  and  have  thereby  precipitated  men  into  despair^ 
and  consequent  impenitence  and  hardness  of  heart.  The  state  of  a 
man,  who  having  left  off  sinful  habits,  returns  to  them  again,  is  cer- 
tainly dangerous ;  because  it  shows  the  strength  of  habit  to  be  superior 
to  his  resolution ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  where  represented 
in  Scripture  as  desperate,  and  a  return  to  virtue  as  impossible;  for 
neither  Heb.  x.  S8,  nor  Second  Peter,  ii.  20,  21,  though  referred  to 
by  Tillotson  on  this  point,  will  bear  out  the  conclusion. 

'^  ^  I  dislike  extremely  that  gloomy  theology,  which  would  make  the 
Supreme  Beine  more  inexorable  than  a  man :  the  whole  tenour  of 
Scripture  speaKS  a  contrary  language ;  and  we  know  nothing  from 
reason  of  his  divine  attributes,  except  from  their  bearing  some  analogy 
to  our  own.  Now,  ^hat  father  of  a  family  would  say  to  a  repentant 
son,  '  Your  repentance  comes  too  late,  and  I  will  never  forgive  you.' 
The  father  may  suspect  the  sincerity  of  his  son's  repentance,  and  from 
tliat  suspicion  may  withhold  his  forgiveness ;  but  God  cannot  suspect, 
for  he  knows  our  repentance  to  be  sincere,  or  otherwise;  and  if  sincere, 
I  trust  he  will,  of  his  fatherly  clemency,  accept  our  repentance,  though 
we  may  have  swerved  from  the  rectitude  of  former  resolutions* 

^^  *  Repentance  is  a  change  of  principle,  accompanied  by  a  change 
of  conduct ;  we  may  be  snatched  away,  and  have  no  opportunity  of 
proving  the  sincerity  of  our  principle  by  our  practice;  but  God,  who 
knows  things  that  would  be,  as  if  they  were,  will  judge  of  the  sincerity, 
or  insincerity,  of  our  principle,  by  what  would  happen ;  and  if  our 
/bbfl«»ot«  be,  at  any  time  of  life,  even  after  repeated  lapses,  in  his 
judgment,  sincere,  I  see  no  ground,  in  reason  or  Scripture,  for 
despairing  of  his  forgiveness. 

"  ^  In  thinking  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
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the  Answer  which  our  Saviour  made  to  Peter's  question :— <  Lord> 
how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ? '  The 
answer,  though  it  gives  no  encouragement  to  presumptuous  sinners, 
gives  great  comfort  to  such  a  creature  as  man,  whose  life  is  spent  in 
sinning,  and  in  being  sorry  for  his  sin.' ''     (P.  466*^68.) 

The  last  letter  of  the  Right  Reverend  Author  in  this  volume 
is  one  addressed  to  Mr.  Wyvill,  Oct.  21,  1813;  and  on  the4tli 
of  July,  I8I65  he  expired,  "illustrating,"  says  his  biographer, 
^^  in  death  the  truth  of  his  favourite  rule  of  conduct  through 
life,  <  Keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  unto  the  thing  that  is 
right,  for  that  shall  bring  a  manpeace  unto  the  last.' " 

And  now  having  followed  the  Bishop  somewhat  hastily  through 
the  steps  of  his  protracted  life,  and  presented  our  readers  a  sample 
of  the  contents  of  one  of  the  most  entertaining  volumes  which 
we  rennember  to  have  read,  we  shall  attempt  something  like  a 
sketch  of  the  very  singular  character  of  the  author.  It  was  \m^ 
possible  to  have  been  the  contemporary  of  Bishop  Watson  with* 
out  having  been  continually  desirous  of  coming  to  some  decision  as 
to  his  character.  Our  method  of  arriving  at  an  unprejudiced 
decision,  was,  as  we  read  the  volume,  to  range  every  part 
under  those  heads  of  character  to  which  it  seemed  fairly  to 
belong.  And  our  readers  shall  have  the  honest  result  of  this 
experiment.  We  sincerely  regret  that  it  has  not  been  n^ore 
&vourable  to  the  individual  on  whom  it  has  been  tried. 

That  we  may,  however,  place  the  more  favourable  points  in 
the  fore-ground,  we  will  begin  by  saying,  that  we  have  in  every 
part  of  this  volume  been  impressea  with  the  highest  conception 
of  the  talents  of  the  Right  Reverend  Author.  Now  and  then 
his  temper  runs  away  with  his  understanding,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  we  think  that  his  vanity  misleads  it.  But  he  is,  gene« 
rally  speaking,  an  original  thinker,  an  acute  reasoner,  and  most 
luminous  and  delightiul  writer.  He  has  a  peculiar  faculty  of 
seizing  the  strong  and  popular  part  of  every  question.  Instead 
of  proving  what  no  one  wishes  to  have  proved,  instead  of  dwelling 
on  admitted  points,  he  finds  his  way  direct  to  the  point  of  highest 
interest  and  importance,  and  settles  by  a  stroke  what  an  inferior 
man  would  not  accomplish  in  a  volume.  His  commnnication 
with  ministers  might  be  expected  to  wear  this  character  of  dis- 
patch, as  being  the  only  form  in  which  they  could  be  expected 
to  gain  the  attention  of  busy  men ;  but,  in  all  his  works,  he 
gratifies  his  readers  by  treating  them  as  men  who  have  no  time 
to  waste,  and  by  discovering  to  them  at  a  glance  both  the  topic 
for  discussion,  and  the  proper  ground  on  which  to  discuss  it  It 
cannot  be  said,  perhaps,  that  Dn  Watson  attained  to  the  very 
highest  eminence  in  any  branch  of  science  or  literature.    But 
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thiB  too  arose  from  his  having  dissipated  his  force  on  many  topics 
instead  of  concentrating  it  on  one.  The  old  and  vulgar  proTerb 
on  this  head  is  as  applicable  to  philosophers  as  to  parish  clerks  ; 
and  the  great  powers  of  our  author  did  not  altogether  eman<»- 
pate  him  from  this  law  of  our  nature. 

It  is  impossible,  also5  not  to  do  him  the  justice  of  admitting  his 

general  candour  and  charity  towards  those  who  differed  mmi 
im.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  was  either  candid  or  chari- 
tabief  where  the  opposer  of  his  opinions  was  also  the  neglecter  of 
his  interest  or  honour.  Kings*  ministers,  and  the  di£f>enser8  of  pr^ 
ferment,  all  felt  the  iron  thong  of  his  indignation,  if  they  not  cmly 
differed  from  him,  but  presumed  to  express  that  dirorence  by 
promoting  to  honour  persons  less  deserving,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Bisbc^  than  himself.  He  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  in 
one  view  more  charitable  than  mankind  hi  general.  He  was 
satined  to  hate  men  for  the  efiect  of  their  opinions  upon  hinoK 
^If ;  vidthout  hostility  to  the  opinions  ihemsdves. 

A  third  merit,  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  Dr.  Wat* 
son,  is  that  of  political  honesty ;  however  anxious  for  prefer- 
ments, we  can  discover  no  instance  in  which  he  sold4iis  consci^aoe 
to  procure  it.  There  can  be  no  Question  that,  had  he  chosen  to 
dissemble  his  religious  and  political  partialities^  his  talents  would 
have  forced  for  him  a  way  to  the  highest  place  in  the  Establishment. 
But  he  always  appears  to  have  dealt  with  x)ur  rulers  in  Church 
and  State  with  wie  most  perfect  transparency;  and  was  rathier 
wanting  in  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  than  in  the  erectnesa  of 
an  independent  thinker.  His  way,  indeed,  of  seeking  prefermoit 
was  altogether  unprecedented.  His  plan  vf  as  to  extort  by  violfflce 
what  others  win  by  supplication — to  frighteu^Diinisters  mto  asur* 
render  of  the  honours  which  he  considered  as  bis  right. 

Having  paid  this  tribute  to  the  Bishop  of  Landa^  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  have  any  thing  more  to  say  in  his  favour;  but,  oa 
the  contrary,  have  a  somewhat  long  catalogue  of  offences  to  ex- 
hibit against  him. 

In  ttie  first  places  he  was  secular,  greedy,  ambitious.  Tho 
volume  is  filled  with  petulant  complaints  of  Uie  conduct  of  the 
Monarch,  the  ministers,  or  the  bishops,  towards  himself:  and 
those  who  have  shared  his  conversation  will  remember  that  the 
book  is  the  transcript  of  the  man.  He  carried  his  disappoint- 
ments  and  supposea  injuries  into  every  society;  he  threw  them 
in  the  teeth  of  the  great;  growled  over  them  with  the  little; 
stuffed  them  into  charges,  letters,  volumes,  sermons,  and  collo^ 
quies,  till  bye-atanders  were  almost  tempted  to  inquire  from  what 
species  of  semi*martyrdom  this  unfortunate  gentleman  had  eam 
Gaped;  and  were  surprised  to  learn  that  this  degraded  man  waa 
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a  spirituftl  peet^  this  mendicant  a  plinialiat,  and  this  ab#ente<§ 
from  Parliament,  on  the  plea  of  poverty,  one  of  the  richest  in-^ 
dividaals  on  the  bench. 

The  present  volume  appdEtrs  to  us  to  supply  many  indtibitable 
proofs,  not  simply  of  the  ambition  of  the  Bishops  but  of  his 
downright  avarice.  While  the  spirit  of  accumulation  discovers 
itsdf  in  a  thousand  places,  that  of  benevolence  never  appears^ 
exc^t  in  the  evanescent  shape  of  an  ofier,  said  to  have  been 
made  of  100/.  to  Dr.  Priestley,  and  of  a  classical  dedication  of 
1000/.  to  a  charitable  object,  not  a  guinea  of  which  ever  escaped 
from  his  pocket. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  compelled  to  notice^  as  coupled  with 
this  secular  and  ambitions  spirit,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree 
springing  out  of  it,  a  tremendous  irritability  of  temper.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  obstreperous  complaints  to  which  we  have 
dready  referred,  there  pervades  the  whole  work,  like  a  running 
base  in  music,  a  sort  or  perpetual  grumbling  against  every  man 
and  every  thing  with  wMch,  or  with  whom,  the  Bishop  had 
any  connexion.  His  speeches,  letters,  books,  are  all  really  and 
property  peevish ;  scarcely  a  line  of  them  is  calculated  to  attach  us 
to  tne  author. 

The  next  article  of  impeachment  is  the  vanity  which  disfigures 
this  volume.  Almost  every  other  clever  vain  man  whom  we  nave 
known  has  had  wit  Plough  to  veil  a  little  better  his  own  infirmities* 
It  is  difficult  to  open  a  page  in  the  volume  without  discovering  some 
evidence  of  sel&conceit,  so  monstrous  as  to  cast  into  the  shade  all 
the  high  qualities  with  which  it  is  associated.  Had  his  senti- 
ments been  adopted,  the  country  would  have  been  saved — had 
ministers  cherished  him,  he  should  have  taken  a  great  lead  in  Par* 
liament — the  conduct  of  the  Queen  would  have  appeared  ridi- 
culous to  herself,  could  she  have  imagined  how  little  such  a  mind 
as  that  of  the  Bi^op  regarded,  in  its  honorable  proceedings,  the 
displeasure  of  a  woman,  even  though  that  woman  happened  to  be 
a  queen.  Such  is  the  sample  of  the  spirit  which  is  diffused  over 
die  work.  The  author  ott  it  could  not,  if  he  were  now  in  cir- 
oumstances  to  resent  it,  complain  of  the  severit)r  of  criticism.  He 
who  has  done  such  exclusive  honour  to  himself  can  have  no  right 
to  the  homage  and  defence  of  others. 

Anothei"  quality  by  which  this  work  is,  in  our  judgment,  ex- 
ceedingly disgraeed,  is  its  indelicacy.  We  have  exhibited  one 
mecimen  of  the  bishop's  manner  of  treating  the  members  of  the 
Koyal  family.  The  Memoirs  contain  severe  such ;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  deferaice  denied  to  them  is  not  extended  to  any 

Crtion  of  their  suli^ects.    His  private  judgmenf,  and  that  a  very 
rsh  one^  is  given  of  archbishops,  bidbops,  peers,  ministers,  See. 
&c  founded  up<m  facts  to  which  his  peculiar  situation  gave  him 
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access,  Th^  confidence  of  private  friend9hip  is  yiohted ;  detail^^ 
are  presented  to  the  public  eye,  which  coula  never  be  designed 
for  publicity ;  the  awful  misgivings  of  the  death-bed  of  an  inti^ 
mate  friend  are  revealed ;  the  most  opprobrious  epithets  are  be- 
stowed on  the  most  distinguished  men.  That  a  man  should  even 
think  aU  this,  is  bad — that  he  should  commit  it  to  paper  is  a 
step  further  from  that  greatness  to  which  he  pretends — ^but  that 
he  should  slowly,  deliberately,  and  in  his  dying  hours,  bequeatlv 
it  for  publication,  is  an  offence  which,  in  our  judgment,  admits 
of  no  excuse. 

But  our  most  serious  objection  remains  to  be  ccmsidered.  Had 
the  faults  above  enumerated  been  merely  the  occasional  sallies  of 
an  infirm  nature,  in  which  religion  had  ordinarily  checked,  though 
not  absolutely  subdued,  the  original  corruption,  we  trust  that  we 
diould  have  been  disposed  to  throw  that  veil  over  the  infirmities 
of  anv  great  man,  although  he  himself  had  thought  proper  to 
withdraw  it;  but  his  Lordship's  faults  appear  to  us  to  bottom 
upon  a  radical  deficiency  of  religious  principle.  Let  V&  touch 
for  a  moment  both  on  his  creed  and  his  practice. 

As  to  his  creed,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  decide,  from  the 
present  volume,  or,  indeed,  from  any  part  of  his  works,  to  what 
predsdy  it  amounted.  He  was  certainly  a  firm  believer  in  Christ- 
ianity, as  a  Divine  Revelation;  and  founded  his  hopes  of 
Heaven  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  He  also  believed  in  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ;  and  appears  sometimes  to  admit  the  in-* 
fluence  of  what  he  caUs  the  ^  Holv  Spirit '  on  the  mind.  But 
we  cannot  discover,  in  this  volume,  any  admission  of  the 
Divinity  of  the  Son,  or  of  the  Divinity  and  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  a  distinct  person,  or  of  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  of 
the  atonement,  of  regeneraticHi,  or  justification  by  faith.  More- 
over, the  author  constantly  depreciates  the  Articles  of  the 
Church,  and  refers  to  certain  additions  to,  and  corruptions  of, 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  best  ages  of  Christianity,  in  a  strain  so 
precisely  that  of  Priestley,  W  akefield,  Lindsay,  Belsham,  &c. 
&c.  that  we  cannot  but  think  it  just  to  range  him  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  that  particular  class  of  religionists.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  ownea,  that  some  expressions  in  this  volume  are  at  war 
with  this  classification ;  and,  perhaps  after  all,  his  care  was  rather 
that  of  suspended  decision  than  of  open  heterodoxy.  He  thus  de- 
scribes his  own  state  of  mind,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

*'*  The  fact  is,  that  I  was  early  in  life  accustomed  to  mathematical 
discussion,  and  the  certainty  attending  it ;  and  not  meeting  with  that 
certainty  in  the  science  of  metaphysics,  of  natural  or  revealed  religion, 
I  have  an  habitual  tendency  to  an  hesitation  of  judgment,  rather  than 
tp  a  peremptory  decision  on  many  points.  But  I  pray  God  to  pardon 
this  my  wavering  in  less  essential  points,  since  it  proceeds  not  froni^ 
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iKny  immoral  propensity,  and  is  attended  by  a  firm  belief  of  a  resur- 
rection and  a  future  state  of  retribution^  asdescribed  in  the  Gospels/** 
(P.  493.) 

If  this  statement  were  just,  what  censure  could  be  too  strong 
of  the  study  of  the  mathematics  ?  but  we  are  disposed  altogether 
to  dispute  its  accuracy.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  all 
the  studies,  included  under  the  title  of  ^  mathematics,'  by  the 
Bishop,  are  of  theprecise  and  certain  nature  which  he  assumes 
them  to  possess.  The  science  of  geometry  is  unquestionably  more 
precise  man  that  of  o(  metaphysics.  But  this  is  not  equally  true 
of  physics,  or  of  any  other  branch  of  the  mixed  mathematics. 
The  demonstrations  of  Newton  are,  after  all,  only  approximations 
to  demonstrations,  strictly  so  called.  And  we  can  remember, 
when  staggering  through  some  extended  proofs  in  the  Principia, 
to  have  felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  make  larger  allowances  for 
the  imperfection  of  human  evidence,  than  ever  we  remember  to 
have  made  in  coming  to  our  conclusions  in  religion.  It  is,  also, 
somewhat  curious  tnat  in  the  brief  statement  of  the  Bishop's 
creed,  given  in  this  sentence,  he  announces  himself  to  have  ti 
firm  belief  in  •  the  resurrection,'  and  in  a  *  fiiture  state  of  retri- 
bution \ '  Now,  the  resurrection  is  afact^  and  admits  of  a  species 
of  evidence  as  precise  as  that  which  establishes  any  other  fact. 
But  'future  retribution'  is  a  c?oc/ri7ie,  and  can  possess  only  that 
species  of  evidence  which  is  possessed  by  other  lundamentai  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  We  cannot  see  therefore  why,  if  it  is 
possible  to  come  to  a  firm,  <;lear  d'ecision  as  to  this  particular 
doctrine,  we  may  not  come  to  an  equally  firm  and  clear  decision 
as  fo  others ;  and  why,  if  suspense  and  doubt  would  not  be  allow- 
able here,  it  is  so  light  an  offence,  or,  as  perhaps  we  ought  rather 
to  say,  so  philosophical  a  quality,  and  so  liberal  a  feeling,  as  to  other 
points  of  doctrine.  In  many  parts  of  this  volume,  the  Bishop 
appears  to  treat  all  decision  upon  such  doctrines  as  original  siOf 
the  atonement,  &c.  &c.  as  dogmatical  and  presumptuous;  and  to 
value  himself  upon  indecision  and  scepticism,  as  a  proof  of 
modesty  and  charity.  Now,  the  fundamental  truths  and  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  must,  we  conceive,  stand  or  fall  together.  If  one 
is  demonstrable,  all  are  demonstrable ;  if  one  is  essential,  all  are 
essential ;  and  for  man,  the  evidence  being  the  same,  to  select 
one  truth,  and  to  reject  another,  is  to  create  a  line  of  demarkation 
which  does  not  exist  in  Scripture,  and  will  not,  we  verily  believe, 
be  found  to  exist  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  is  no  cant  more 
common,  more  vulgar,  or  more  mischievous,  than  the  cant  of 
latitudinarians.  It  sounds  prettily  to  talk  of  modesty  and  reserve, 
and  not  fathoming  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  allowing  to 
every  man  the  same  indecision  we  claim  for  ourselves.  But  the 
question  is,  are  the  truths  revealed,  «nd,  if  revealed,  are  they  pro- 
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clfomed  9»  nec&aary  to  saLyation?  If  so,  away  with  an  iadeclsioa 
which,  in  fact,  impiously  afisumes  that  the  God  of  tmth  has 
denied  the  evidence  necessary  for  conviction — that  he  has  sus* 
pended  a  prize  before  us,  and  so  blinded  our  eyes  that  we  can- 
not reach  it  On  these,  then,  and  similar  grounds,  we  are  dis* 
osed,  pi  toto^  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  assumption  of  the 

ishop,  that  his  own  incredulity  could  proceed  frcmi  no  *  immo- 
ral propensity.'  Perhaps  the  immoru  propensity  was  prido-— 
perhaps  ambition — ^perhaps  avarice — perhaps  a  hatred  of  spiritiial 
religion— perhaps  vani^ — perhaps  a  determinatioii  to  adopt  na 
trum  above  the  grasp  of  human  reason — perhaps  inward  hostility 
to  those  humbling  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  which  were  ^^  to  the 
Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness" — perhaps 
a  resolution  to  seek  that  wisdom  by  study  or  thought  which  God 
will  grant  only  to  prayer.  On  this  last  point  we  find  a  deficiency 
in  the  present  volume,  of  which  we  should  have  hqped  the  liie 
and  death  of  no  Christian  bishop  could  have  presented  an  examr 
pie.  The  author  really  appears  to  feel  considerable  astonishment 
at  finding  himself  on  nis  knees  when  attending  the  death-bed  of 
his  firiend;  and  to  entertain  a  philosophical  cfoubt  whether  such 
supplications  were  either  useful  or  right  But,  if  his  views  of  the 
duty  of  prayer  were  thus  indefinite  or  obscure^  who  can  wonder 
either  at  the  suspense  of  his  mjnd,  or  the  defects  bsA  errors  of 
his  creed? 

But  let  us  now  turn  from  his  religious  creed  to  his  moral  and 
religious  practice.  His  life,  when  contemfdated  as  that  of  a 
Christie^  bishop,^  as  the  watchmau  a,nd  guardian  of  souls,  as  a 
man  to  whose  superintendence  a  considerable  body  of  the  nunis^ 
ters  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  their  numerous  flocks,  were  con- 
signed) is,  to  MS)  truly  awful.  His  case  is  nothing  moro  nor  less 
than  this:  he  consumed  nearly  thirty  years  of  liis  episcopacy 
;n  plai^tinj^  trees  and  blasting  rocks,  and  left  his  clergy  and  their 

E^ple  to  sm  and  to  perish  at  their  pleasure.  The  state  in  which 
is  diocese  was  found  at  his  death  has,  we  understand,  scarcely 
any  parallel  in  the  annals  of  our  church  history.  Can  such  a  Mm 
of  conduct  be  termed,  we  will  not  say  religiou^i  but  honest,  or 
even  decent?  Why  not  build  the  house  in  his  own  diocese  which 
he  built  in  another  ?  Why  not  occupy  some  inconvenient  mani 
[|ion  till  one  more  convenient  could  be  found  ?  Why  not  dwell  in 
one  the  most  inconvenient^  rather  than  sacrifice  the  inlierestfi  of 
those  committed  to  his  care,  and  betray  the  trust  to  which'  he  was 
pledged  bv  the  most  solemn  eng^ements?  Nor  is  e^en  thia  the 
whole  of  bis  ofifence.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  he  oonlbinued  to 
receive  a  considerable  income  for  sustaining  a  church,,  of  whose 
discipline  he  did  not  appi^ove^  and  whose  doctrines  he  did  not 
believe — that,,  rather  tnan  sacrifice  this  imw^f  he  oontiibued. 
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till  Ms  dying  day,  to  impose  upon  others  a  sabscriptioh  U>  article^ 

though  he  himself  condemnra  both  the  articles  and  the  subscrin- 

ti(m  ^  the  one  as  cf)posed  to  the  practice,  and  the  other  to  tne 

principles  of  the  Gospel.     By  what  epithet  is  a  profession,  thus 

bypoeiitieal  and  self-interested,  to  be  designated  ?  or  by  what 

aigument  is  it  to  be  justified  or  palliated  ?    But  we  have  done. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  be  inclined  to  call  into  question  the 

explicitness  and  displeasure  with  which  we  have  spoken  of  the 

character  and  conduct  of  the  Bishop  in  the  latter  part  of  this 

criticism,  we  can  only  say  that,  in  our  honest  judgment,  the  case 

demanded  the  strongest  expression  of  our  displeasure.    It  has 

happened  to  us,  on  a  variety  of  occasions  since  the  publication  of 

this  book,  as  well  as  before,  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Landaff  spokeii 

of  as  a  great  and  good  man — to  have  his  ^liberal  and  enlightened* 

principles  and  practice  contrasted,  in  terms  of  the  strongest  pre* 

farence,  with  our  more  narrow  orthodoxy.    Now,  it  is  necessary, 

in  his  own  language,  to  endeavour  to  ^lay  the  axe  to  the  root'  of 

panegyric  such  as  this — to  show  the  young  that  latitudinarianism 

IS  not  real  philosophy — that  indimrence  is  not  charity — that 

scepticism  is-  a  crime  where  revelation  is  clear — ^and  that  some^ 

thing  more  is  required  of  a  Christiaai  minister  than'  can  be  satis^ 

fied  by  any  emiBence  as  a  chemist,  or  agriculturist,  or  party  poli- 

tician. 


>py^T^*w*— *»» 


Art.  VII. — Memoirs  illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Jotn 
^Eveh/n^Esq.  RR.S.  the  Author  of  ^^Sylva,'*  8^c.  S^c.  Comprising  his 
Diary  from  the  Year  164*1  to  1705-6,  and  a  Selection  offanaUax 
Letters^  to  which  is  subjoined  the  private  Correspondence  between 
Kins  Charles  /.  and  his  Secretary  of  State^  Sir  Edward  KtchfAas^ 
whilst  his  Majesty  was  in  Scotland,  1641,  and  at  other  Times 
during  the  Civil  tVar;  and  between  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  after' 
wards  Earl  of  Clarendon^  and  Sir  Richard  Browne,  Ambassqdxx{ 
to  the  Court  of  France,  in  the  Time  of  King  Charles  L  t^nd  the 
Usurpation.  The  Whole  now  first  published  from  the  Original 
MSS.  Edited  by  Edward  Bray,  Esq.  Fellow*  and  Treasure! 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  2  vols.  4fto. 
pp.  1323.     Henry  Colburn.    London,  1818. 

Every  thing  in  the  moral  world  has  been  so  altered  in  its 
a^ect  and  character  by  the  events  of  the  last  century,  especially  bv 
(hose  of  the  present  reign,  and  we  may  say  more  emphatically  still 
fey  the  shock  given  to  opinions  and  principles  by  the  violence  and 
concussion  orthe  French  revolution,  that  a  sensation  something 
Hke  that  of  rest  after  fatigue  is  felt  in  the  contemplation  of  one  of 
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our  old  gentlemen  of  England,  full  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
Church  and  King.  We  have  here  presented  to  us  a  phenomenon 
of  this  kind;  and  so  interior  a  view  is  given  of  his  temper,  occu^ 
pations,  and  habits,  that  we  feel,  in  the  perusal  of  these  volumes^ 
much  in  the  same  manner  affected,  as  when  we  walk  througb 
the  rooms  of  an  ancient  mansion,  in  which  the  furniture  and 
pictures  of  a  former  age  produce  a  train  of  indefinite  feeling,  an 
;indistinct  reflection,  sometimes  so  tranquil,  so  touching,  and  so 
inellow,  as  to  give  us  a  sort  of  retrospective  existence,  in  which 
our  present  cares  are  for  a  moment  forgotten. 

The  quiet  dignity,  and  well-ordered  course  of  Mr.  Evelyn's 
life,  his  useful  activity,  liberal  inquisitiveness,  moral  in^epen* 
dence,  and  religious  humility,  present  him  to  us  as  a  pattern  of 
what  an  Englishman  in  high  station  should  be  in  his  public  and 
private  demeanour.  He  reminds  us  of  the  concluding  passage 
of  one  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  sections  of  his  Christian  Morals  z 
'^  Bright  thoughts,  clear  deeds,  constancy,  fidelity,  bounty,  and 
generous  honesty,  are  the  gems  of  noble  minds,  wherein,  to  dero- 
gate from  none,  the  true  heroic  English  gentleman  hath  no  peer/' 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Evelyn  to  live  during  a  period  of 
violent  conflicts,  animosities,  and  disorders  ;  and  it  was  bis  pru- 
dence so  to  live  as,  in  the  midst  of  personal  danger,  to  escape  all 
harm,  without  the  slightest  compromise  with  dishonour,  or  a 
moment's  practice  of  dissimulation.  There  were  indeed  in  those 
times,  a  few  "  rich  men  furnished  with  ability,  living  peaceably  in 
their  habitations,"  and  Mr.  Evelyn  was  among  that  number.  But 
it.  was  by  no  means  in  retirement  that  Mr.  Evelyn  passed  his 
time,  even  during  the  triumph  of  usurpation.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  much  by  the  extensiveness  'and  dignity  of  his  con- 
nexions, as  by  his  patrimony  and  descent.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Browne,  the  ambassador  of  the  Stuarts 
at  the  French  court,  and  always  avowed  his  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  his  prince  under  his  worst  circumstances ;  yet  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  those  happy  qualities  which,  while  they  gave 
him  eminence,  drew  upon  him  no  envy ;  and  amidst  tht  storms 
of  faction,  and  the  wreck  of  principle!^  carried  his  steady  bark 
unbroken  to  the  shore.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  he 
Iiad  no  weaknesses ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  if  a  man 
sits  down  to  write  the  details  of  his  life,  supposing  him  to  be 
faithful,  he  must  appear  weak  in  proportion  as  he  is  particular. 
Who  would  not  appear  credulous  were  he  honestly  to  confess 
all  the  transient  beliefs  and  apprehensions  which  pass  through 
his  mind  ?  Who  would  not  appear  a  sceptic  were  all  the  misgiv- 
ings, and  anxieties,  and  trepidations  of  his  bosom,  revealed? 
\\  hilt  hero  would  not  sink  below  the  dignity  of  man,  were  all 
that  was  mere  man  about  him  to  be  told  ?    And  how  smajl  i| 
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^rt  wcmld  remain  of  the  reputation  of  any  action,  if  seen  in  all 
the  nakedness  of  its  motives  r  Mr.  Evelyn's  Diary,  in  passing 
through  the  hands  of  his  editor,  has  been  doubtless  somewhat 
trimmed  and  prepared  for  its  appearing  before  the  public;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Mr.  Evelyn  himself  unreservedly  com- 
mitted to  paper  every  passage  of  his  life;  but  there  is  enough 
of  particularity  in  the  occurrences  recorded  in  these  volumes  to 
bring  the  man  with  his  very  atmosphere  before  us,  and  to  render 
them  a  truly  important  addition  to  the  moral  history  of  our 
country. 

If  incidents  of  a  very  opposite  character  sometimes  occur  in  the 
same  day,  it  will^ot  be  considered  as  extraordinary  by  those  who 
have  observed  in  their  course  through  life  of  how  great  a  medley 
the  active  day  of  most  of  us,  we  may  say  of  the  best  of  us,  is  com-» 
posed ;  how  tragi-comic  a  mixture  its  bustle,  its  business,  and 
Its  amusements  present ;  .and  how  wide  a  margin  each  page  of  the 
volume  of  existence  displays,  blank  and  barren  altogether,  or  scrib- 
bled over  with  impertinences,  trifles,  and  hallucinations.     We 
scarcely  wonder  to  find  even  in  this  sensible  and  respectable 
man's  honest  and  unsophisticated  statement  of  the  little  and 
great  passages  of   his  life,  that  he  is  freauently  ludicrous  in 
the  midst  oi  dignity,  childish  among  great  tnoughts  and  actions,  - 
and  weak  and  wise  in  the  same  moment,  aiid  almost  in  the  same 
breath.     The  lesson  we  learn  from  it  should  be  that  which  dis« 
poses  to  humiliation  and  dictates  candour.     How  little  are  the 
greatest  1  and,  therefore,  how  much  it  becomes  us  in  charity  to- 
wards our  common  nature  to  look  to  the  pro^iinent  and  prevail- 
ing parts  of  each  other's  course  of  conduct,  rather  than  into 
corners  and  privacies, — to  the  great  result  rather  than   to  the 
hourly  details  of  life  !     One  cannot  but  observe  how  widely  this 
petty  biography  which  a  man   gives  of  himself,   in  this  sort 
of  day-book  of  his  transactions,    differs  from   the  concocted 
and    manufactured  account  which   the  regular  life-writer  for^ 
the  press  produces.     Neither  can  one  help  remarking  that  a 
publication  like  the  present  derives  its  principal  interest  from 
its  being  a  disclosure  (we  are  not  now  considering  the  justi- 
fiableness  of  the  proceeding)  of  what  was  never  written  with  any 
other  view  than  to  serve  as  minutes  and  remembrances  for  the 
author's  personal  and  exclusive  use.     In  the  biography  now 
under  review,  the  writer  tells  us,  on  the  same  day,  of  the  attack 
of  a  banditti  in  the  forest  of  Orleans,  attended  with  the  slaughter 
of  four  of  his  coii[ipanion%  and  of  a  cat  kittening  upon  his  bed, 
and  leaving  on  it  a  young  one^  having  six  ears,  eight  legs«  two 
bodies,  and  two  tails;  and,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages,  of 
cutting  for  the  stone,  of  St,  Margaret's  fair,  of  Southwark  mon«» 
keys,  of  fire-rcaters,  of  water-spouters,  of  rope-dancers,  and  of  re^ 
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volations.  Some  of  the  ^eatest  events  of  hh  life  are  eKpressed 
in  a,  few  words:  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  minisfeer  of 
state  is  recorded  in  a  parenthesis ;  the  arrival  of  the  queen  pine 
sent  a  present  to  Cromwdl,  the  first  that  was  ever  seen  in  Eiig- 
hioii  takes  up  as  large  a  space  as  the  landing  of  King  WilliaiB» 
or  the  death  of  his  royal  consort:  and  the  grand  prooessiona. ^t 
the  ecMfonations  of  Louis  XIV  and  Charles  II,  occupy  more 
space  than  the  characters  of  these  potentates^  or  any  of  the 
occurrences  of  their  reigns.  But  these  incongruities  are  no  mark 
of  a  desultory  life,  or  frivolity  of  character :  the  most  methodical 
life,  unless  methodically  narrated,  must  present  a  dispropottion- 
ate  picture,  with  many  infractions  of  the  rules  of  moral  penpec- 
tive.  Studied  biography  may  produce  a  much  more  harmonious 
e£PeGt ;  but  there  is  scarcely  any  province  of  hnman  wit  in  which 
fidsehood  flourishes  with  so  much  ei&ontery  as  in  studied  biogra* 
phy.  Besides  the  determination  with  which  the  formal  biogra* 
pher  sits  down  to  make  the  most  of  his  h^o,  he  is  in  general 
eoually  determined  to  make  out  a  ammierU  exhibiti<Hi ;  to  consult 
what  are  called  the  laws  which  belong  to  his  department,  the 
choice  of  incidents,  the  development  of  character,  the  arrange* 
ment  of  facts,  the  harmony  of  colouring,  the  gradations  of  im« 
portance,  and  other  supposed  essentials  to  this  species  of  compo- 
sition, which  necessarily  induce  a  wide  di^artiure  from  the 
realities  of  existence* 

To  his  Majesty,  King  Charles  I,  Mr.  Evdyn  appears  to  htsf^ 
been  very  loyally  attached ;  though  from  the  tenour  of  his  poli- 
tical opinions  there  is^  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  every  arbi* 
trary  and  unjust  proceeding  which  disfigured  the  reign  of  that 
unfortunate  prince,  af^eared  to  him  in  its  proper  obnoxious 
li^ht..  He  probably  saw,  what  every  intelligent  and  candid 
mind  must  have  seen,  that  in  the  precedents  of  fonner  reigns 
there  was  large  excuse  for  many  acts  of  government,  not  recoiH 
cileable  with  the  maxims  of  a  free  state  ;  but  he  s«w  (for  who 
that  had  not  imbibed  the  ferocious  prgudices  of  the  times  could 
avoid  seeing),  that  the  constitution  of  England  bad  arrived  at 
that  efficiency  and  maturity  of  operation  which  made  it  foMy 
eooal  to  its  own  gradual  reform,  without  the  destruction  of  any 
or  its  parts.  He  saw  nothing  in  the  motives  or  speculaticms  of 
men's  minds  at  that  period  capable  of  regenerating  a  system  of 
rule,  and  law,  and  liberty,  nearly  so  good  as  that  which  then  ex-^ 
isted ;  and  that,  as  experience  developed  the  capacities  of  the 
organized  polity  <^  which  the  country  was  then  in  possession,  and 
the  utility  and  practicability  of  alteration,  the  progress  of  »melio« 
ration  would  probably  proceed  in  a  course  correq!>ondent  to  the 
naarch  of  intelligence ;  and  perhaps  he  foresaw  that  by  the  atro^ 
cious  execution  of  the  Monarch,  a  revulsion  woidd  be  given  to 
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the  minds  of  men,  Which  would  israe  in  that  court  eorruptioii, 
those  arbitrary  measures,  and  that  general  proAigaey  ana  pro- 
-faneness  of  manners,  whieh  deformed  the  cnM'acter  of  Britons 
through  several  suceessive  reigns,  and  has  left  a  stain  which  is 
stiU  distinctly  traceable  to  the  depravity  of  that  period.  We  are 
disposed  to  consider  the  murder  of  the  first  Charles  as  the 
great  misfortune  of  this  country.  If  the  Monareh  had  been 
permitted  to  Uye,  and  after  the  first  political  victories  whieh  were 
obtained  over  him,  our  freedom  had  been  left  to  the  impulse 
which  had  beon  givai  to  it,  and  the  popular  course  in  which  by 
a  r^ular  movement  it  had  begun  to  proceed,  we  might  have 
oijoyed  the  fi;^l  effect  of  this  corrective  process ;  no  derange- 
ment would  have  been  given  to  the  play  or  the  constitution ;  we 
should  have  had  thex  solid  and  lasting  benefit  of  a  moral  and 
religious  reign ;  and  the  posterity  of  tne  Monarch  would  have 
received  an  English  instead  of  a  French  education. 

The  greater  part  of  this  agitated  period  Mr.  Evelyn  employed 
in  travelUng  through  the  most  polished  parts  of  the  C(»ntinent; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  journey  he  brings  us  into  company  widi 
many  distinguished  personages  of  that  time,  of  whom  ne  aferds 
us  sometimes  a  nearer  view  than  we  can  obtain  from  any  other 
esustiBe  aeooiHits.  We  must  always  ranember,  however,  that  we 
are  reading  only  a  cursory  statement  of  facts  and  first  impressions 
hastily  committed  to  paper,  without  method  or  composition, 
and  that' therefore  any  criticism  upon  the  matter  or  manner 
of  them,  beyond  the  mere  qualities  of  sense  and  grammar,  and 
the  testimony  they  bear  to  the  honesty  and  value  of  the  writer's 
principles,  would  be  neither  necessary  nor  reasonable*  Some 
peculiarities  in  the  composition  of  Mr.  Evdyn's  mind  are  very 
observable^  and  njatvurally  induce  a  smile*  Though  capable  of 
very  warm  attachments,  a  certain  equability  of  temper  eafries  him 
with  the  same  firm  and  tranqiul  step  over  the  rough  and  smooth, 
the  ^reat  and  small  incidents  c^  bis  passage  through  life.  Un« 
kss  mdeed  the  whole  of  the  carriage  of  this  true  EngKsh  gentle* 
msm  did  largely  testi^  to  the  right  tone  of  his  feehngs,  and  his 
high  moral  cast  of  thinking,  we  should  consider  the  sensibility  of 
his  mind  as  brought  somewhat  into  question,  by  the  unsuitable 
mixture  of  occurrences  which  appear  in  the  part  of  the  diary 
which  spreads  over  the  two  or  three  last  years  of  the  reign  of  bia 
unhappy  Sovereign.  "  On  the  5th  of  October,"  he  says,  "  I  went 
to  Wotton  to  my  brother,  and  on  the  10th  to  Hampton  Court, 
where  I  had  the.  honour  to  kiss  his  Majesty's  hand,  and  give  him 
an  account  of  the  several  thin^  I  had  in  charge,  he  bemg  now 
in  the  power  of  those  execrable  villains  who  not  long  after  mur^ 
dared  nim.''  On  the  5th  \of  February  following  be  b  a  spectator 
oC  a  tvagi-coBied^- aeled  in  iheCocKpit,  after  a  longdiseenfihitt^ 
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ance  of  these  diversions :  on  the  Ist  of  July  in  the  same  year  he 
fiits  for  his  picture :  on  the  28th  of  the  same  mondi  he  goes  to 
see  *^  the  celebrated  follies  of  Bartholomew  Fair;"  and  in  the 
same  month  in  which  the  King  is  murdered,  we  find  him  in  a 
course  of  chemical  studies.  He  expresses,  indeed,  the  deepest 
horror  at  this  transaction ;  but  probably  the  mind  of  this  respect- 
able man  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  public  scenes  of  a  melan- 
choly description  during  this  sanguinary  period,  that,  like  a  soldier 
in  camp,  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  proceeding  in  his  ordi- 
nary current  of  life,  amidst  hourly  prospects  of  blood  and  tumult* 
The  observations  of  the  Editor  in  his  pre&ce  respecting  the 
general  character  of  Mr.  Eveljm,  and  the  inferences  deducible 
from  these  volumes  in  his  &vour,  are  worthy  of  being  presented 
to  the  reader. 

**  They  (the  following  pages)  will  shew  that  he  did  not  travel  merely 
to  count  steeples,  as  he  expresses  himself  in  one  of  his  letters ;  they 
will  develope  his  private  character  as  being  of  the  most  amiable  kind. 
With  a  strong  predilection  for  monarchy,  with  a  personal  attachment 
to  Kings  Charles  IL  and  James  II,  formed  when  they  resided  at 
Parisy  he  was  yet  utterly  averse  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  those 
Monarchs. 

<<  Strongly  and  steadily  attached  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
the  Church  of  England^  he  felt  the  most  liberal  sentiments  for  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  He  lived  in  intimacy  with  men  of 
all  persuasions,  nor  did  he  think  it  necessary  to  break  connexions  with 
any  one  who  had  even  been  induced  to  desert  the  Church  of  England 
and  embrace  the  doctrines  of  that  of  Rome*  In  writing  to  the  brother 
of  a  gentleman  thus  circumstanced,  in  1659,  he  expresses  himself  in  this 
admirable  manner :  *  For  the  rest,  we  must  comitt  to  Providence  the 
successe  of  times  and  mitigation  of  proselytical  fervours ;  having  for 
my  owne  pHicular  a  very  great  charity  for  all  who  sincerely  adore 
the  blessed  Jesus,  our  common  &  deare  Saviour,  as  being  full  of 
hope  that  God  (however  the  p'sent  zeale  of  some,  &  the  scandals  taken 
by  others  at  the  instant  [pi;esent]  affliction  of  the  Church  of  England 
may  transport  them)  will  at  last  compassionate  our  infirmities,  clarifie 
our  judgements,  &  make  abatement  for  our  ignorances,  superstructures, 
passions,  &  errours  of  corrupt  t3anes  &  interests,  of  which  the  Romish 
persuasion  can  no  way  acquit  herself,  whatever  the  present  prosperity 
&  secular  polity  may  pretend.  But  God  will  make  all  things  manifest 
in  his  own  tyme,  onely  let  us  possess  ourselves  in  patience  &  charity. 
This  will  cover  a  multitude  of^  imperfections.'  *'    ( V  ol.  i.  p.  ix,  x.) 

The  account  which  this  well-disposed  Christian  gives  of  the 
various  deaths  which  happened  in  his  family  during  nis  long  life 
are  always  affecting  and  instructive,  and  full  of  nature  and 
pathos. 

"  1635.  My  deare  Mother  departed  this  life  upon  ihe  29*^  September, 
about  the  37^^  of  her  age  and  22d  of  her  marriage,  her  death  haa« 
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tened  by  excessiye  grief  for  the  losse  of  her  daughter*  When  near  her 
death,  she  sumiuoned  all  her  children  then  living  (I  shall  never  forget 
it),  and  expressed  herself  in  a  manner  so  heavenly,  with  instructions  bo 
pious  and  Christian,  as  made  us  strangely  sensible  of  the  extraordinary 
losse  then  imminent;  afler  which,  embracing  every  one  of  us,  she 
gave  to  each  a  ring,  with  her  blessing.  Then  taking  my  Father  by 
the  hand,  she  recom'ended  us  to  his  care ;  and  having  importun*d  him 
that  what  he  designed  to  bestow  on  her  funeral  he  would  rather  dispose 
among  y"  poore,  she  laboured  to  compose  herselfe  for  the  blessed 
change  which  she  now  expected.  There  was  not  a  servant  in  the 
house  whom  she  did  not  expressly  send  for^  advise,  and  infinitely  affect 
with  her  counsell."     (Vol.  i.  p.  5.) 

Notwithstanding  the  negligence  of  style  which  naturally  be- 
longs to  this  kind  of  composition,  Mr.  Evelyn  has  touched  some^ 
subjects  with  considerable  force  and  vivacity.  His  visit  to  the 
royal  galleys  at  the  port  of  Marseilles  is  rendered  interesting  by 
a  lew  descriptive  strokes  of  painting  strongly  marked  by  fidelity 
aiid  spirit. 

"  7  OctM644«.  We  went  to  visite  the  Gallys  being  about  25 ;  the 
Captaine  of  the  Gaily  Royal  gave  us  most  courteous  entertainment  in 
bis  cabine,  the  slaves  in  the  interim  playing  both  loud  and  soft  musiq 
very  rarely.  Then  he  shew'd  us  how  he  commanded  their  motions  with. 
a  hod  and  his  whistle,  making  them  row  out.  The  spectacle  was  to  me 
new  and  strange,  to  see  so  many  hundreds  of  miserably  naked  persons, 
having  their  heads  shaven  close  and  having  onely  high  red  bonnets,  a 
payre  of  course  canvas  drawers,  their  whole  backs  and  leggs  naked» 
doubly  chayn'd  about  their  middle  and  leggs,  in  couples,  and  made  fast 
to  their  seates,  and  all  commanded  in  atrise  by  an  imperious  and  cruell 
seaman.  One  Turke  he  much  favor'd,  who  waited  on  him  in  his 
cabin  but  with  no  other  dress  than  the  rest,  and  a  chayne  lock'd  about 
his  leg  but  not  coupled.  This  gaily  was  richly  carv'd  and  gilded,  and 
most  of  the  rest  were  very  beautifull.  After  bestowing  something  on 
the  slaves,  the  captain  sent  a  band  of  them  to  give  us  musiq  at  dinner 
where  we  lodged.  I  was  amaz'd  to  contemplate  how  these  miserable 
catyfs  lie  in  their  gaily  crowded  together,  yet  there  was  hardly  one  but 
haa  some  occupation  by  which,  as  leisure  and  calmes  permitted,  they 
gat  some  little  monye»  insomuch  as  some  of  them  have,  after  many 
yeares  of  cruel  servitude,  been  able  to  purchase  their  liberty.  Their 
rising  forward  and  falling  back  at  their  oare  is  a  miserable  spectacle, 
and  the  noyse  of  their  chaines  with  the  roaring  of  the  beaten  waters 
has  something  of  strange  and  fearfuU  to  one  unaccustomed  to  it.  They 
are  rul'd  and  chastiz'd  by  strokes  on  their  backs  and  soles  of  theire 
feete  on  the  least  disorder,  and  without  the  least  humanity ;  yet  are 
they  chereful  and  full  of  knavery."     (Vol.  i.  p.  70,  71.) 

•  His  manner  of  narrating  his  adventures  appears  to  us  to  be 
as  remarkable  for  its  vigour  as  for  its  simplicity ;  as  a  specimen 
of  which  we  will  present  our  readers  with  his  little  voyage  from 
Canes  to  Genoa. 
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**  11  Oct^  1644.  We  kyac  CafttffwMchbafmmllPortoiit&dMd^ 
diterreii€aa;  here  we  agreed  with  a  geaman  to  tarry  iw  to  Oenoa^ 
and  having  procur'd  a  bill  of  health  (without  which  there  is  no  ackttitsioQ 
at  any  tawae  iii  lUili/,)  we  emharq'd  on  the  12th.  We  touched  at 
the  Islands  of  Si*  Margaret  and  St,  Honore^  lately  retaken  from  the 
Spaniards  with  great  bravery  by  Prince  Hareouri.  Here,  having 
Myd  BOBie  small  dutjT)  we  bought  some  trifies  ofier'd  us  by  the  soul* 
diers,  but  without  going  on  shore.  Hence  we  coasted  within  2  leagues 
of  AntibeSf  which  is  the  utinost  towne  in  France.  Thence  by  Nicey  a 
Citty  in  Sawy  built  all  of  brick  which  gives  it  a  very  pleasant  appear^* 
^nce  towards  the  sea,  havmg  a  castle  built  very  high,  which  com  ands 
it  We  sailed  by  Morgus^  now  cal'd  Monaco,  having  passed  Villa 
FrdncOj  h^etofbre  Porttu  HerculiSf  when,  arriving  amr  liie  gales 
were  shut,  we  were  forc'd  to  abide  all  night  in  the  barg  whidi  was  put 
into  the  Imven  the  wind  coming  contrary.  In  the  morning  we  were 
bastned  away,  having  no  time  permitted  us  by  our  avaricious  master 
to  go  up  ana  see  this  strong  and  considerable  place ;  it  now  belongs  to 
a-  rrince  of  the  family  of  Grimaldiy  of  Genoa,  who  has  put  both  it 
and  himself  under /the  protection  of  the  French »  The  situation  is  on 
a  promontory  of  solid  stone  and  rock.  The  towlie  walls  very  fayre. 
We  were  told  that  within  it  was  an  ample  court,  and  a  palace,  fur- 
nished with  the  most  rich  and  princely  moveables,  and  a  collection  of 
statues,  pictures,  and  massie  plate  to  an  immense  amount. 

^<  We  sailed  by  Ment(m  and  Vintimiglia,  being  the  first  Citty  of  the 
Republiq  of  Genoa  ;  supp'd  at  Oneglia,  where  we  anker'd  and  lay  on 
shore.  The  neat  morning  we  coasted  in  view  of  the  Isle  of  Corsica 
and  St,  Remo  where  the  shore  is  furnished  with  evergreens,  orangea, 
oitrons,  and  date»trees ;  we  lay  at  Port  MntsriHo,  The  next  morning 
by  Diano  Aroisso,  famous  for  the  best  corrall  fishing,  it  growing  ia 
wounda&ce  on  the  rocks  deepe  and  continualy  covered  by  the  sea. 
By  Albenga  and  Finale  a  very  faire  and  strong  towne  belonging  to 
mt  King  of  Spain,  for  which  reason  a  Monsieur  in  our  vessell  was 
axtreamely  afraide,  as  was  the  patron  of  our  barice,  for  ^ey  frequently 
catch  French .  prizes  as  they  creepe  by  these  shores  to  go  into  Ittdtf  ; 
he  therefore  ply  d  bothsayles  and  oars  to  get  under  the  protection  of  a 
Genoese  gaily  that  pass'd  not  far  before  us,  and  in  whose  company  we 
•ayl'd  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Savona,  a  towne  built  at  the  rise  of  the 
Apenines;  for  all  this  coast  (except  a  litde  at  St,  Remo)  is  an  high 
and  steepe  mountainous  ground  consisting  all  of  rock  marble,  without 
an^  grasse,  tree,  or  rivage,  formidable  to  looke  on.  A  strange  objeet 
it  u  to  consider  how  some  poore  cottages  standfast  on  the  dechvities  of 
these  precipices,  and  by  what  steps  the  inhabitants  ascend  to  them« 
The  rocks  consist  of  all  sorts  of  me  itiost  precious  marbles. 

^'  Here,  on  the  15th,  forsaking  our  gaily  we  encountered  a  little  fbule 
weather,  which  made  us  creepe  Terra^  Terra,  as  they  call  it,  and  so  a 
vessell  that  encountered  us  advised  us  to  do;  but  our  ratron,  striving  to 
double  the  point  of  Savona,  making  out  into  the  wind  put  us  mto 
great  hazard,  for  blowing  very  hard  from  land  betwixt  those  horrid 
gapps  of  the  mountaines,  it  set  so  violently  as  rais*d  on  the  sudden  so 
great  a  sea  that  we  could  not  recover  the  weather-shore  for  many 
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faoufefi,  insomiieh  tlifti,  what  widi  the  water  already  etiter'd,  and  the 
coafiuion  of  fearftil  fMwsengers,  (of  which  one  who  was  an  /mA  Bishop, 
and  his  brother,  a  priest,  were  confessing  some  as  at  the  article  of 
death)  we  were  almost  abandoned  to  despaire,  our  pilot  himselfe  giving 
us  up  for  lost.  And  now,  as  we  were  weary  with  pumping  and  laving 
oat  the  water,  almost  sinking,  it  pleas'd  God  on  the  suddaine  to 
appease  the  wind,  and  with  much  ado  and  greate  peril]  we  recover'd  the 
shore,  which  w;e  now  kept  in  view  within  halfe  a  league  in  sight  ^f 
those  pleasant  YiUas,  and  within  scent  of  those  fragrant  orchards  w^ 
are  on  this  coast,  f\ill  of  princely  retirements  for  the  sumptuousnesse  of 
their  buildinss  luid  nohlenesse  of  the  plantations,  especially  those  at 
St»  Pietro  tT  Arenas  from  whence  the  wind  blowing  as  it  did  mrght 
p^fectly  be  smelt  the  joys  of  Ikify  in  the  perflimes  of  orange,  citroUi 
and  jasaumne  flowers  for  divers  lee^^ues  steward. 

**  16  Oct*.  We  got  to  anker  under  the  Pharos,  or  watch-tower, 
built  on  a  high  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mole  of  GenoOf  the  weather 
being  still  so  fowle  that  for  two  houres  at  least  we  durst  not  stand  into 
the  haven.  Towards  evening  we  adventured,  and  came  on  shore  by 
the  Pratiq-house,  where,  after  strict  es^amindtion  by  the  Syndics,  we 
were  had  to  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  there  our  names  being  taken  we 
were  conducted  to  our  inne  kept  by  one  Zacharias  an  Englishman. 
I  shall  never  forget  a  story  of  our  host  Zachar^y  who  on  the  relation 
of  our  perill  told  us  another  of  his  owne,  bemg  shipwrecked,  as  he 
affirm'd  sdenmly,  in  the~middle  of  a  greate  sea  somewhere  in  the  West 
Indiesy  that  he  swam  no  lesse  than  22  leagues  to  another  island,  with 
a  tinder-box  wraped  up  in  his  ha3nre,  whidi  was  not  so  much  as  wett 
all  the  way ;  that  picking  up  the  carpenter's  tooles  with  other  provi* 
sions  in  a  chest,  he  and  the  carpenter,  who  accompany'd  him,  (good 
swimers  it  seemes  both)  floated  the  chest  before  them,  and  arriving  at 
last  in  a  place  full  of  wood  they  built  another  vessell  and  so  escaped* 
Afler  this  story  we  no  more  talked  of  our  danger,  Zachary  put  us  quite 
downe. 

"  17  Oct'.  Accempany'd  by  a  most  courteous  merchand  call'd  Tom- 
9on  we  went  to  view  the  rarities.  The  Citty  is  built  in  the  hollow  or 
bosom  of  a  mountaine,  whose  ascent  is  very  st^epe,  high,  and  rocky, 
so  that,  from  the  Lantern  and  Mole  to  the  Mil,  it  represents  the  shape 
of  a  theater ;  the  streetes  and  buildings  so  ranged  one  above  another 
as  our  seates  are  in  play-houses;  but,  from  meir  materials,  beauty, 
and  structure,  never  was  an  artificial  scene  more  beautifuU  to  the  eye, 
nor  is  any  place,  for  the  size  of  it,  so  full  of  well-design'd  and  stately 
palaces,  as  may  be  easily  concluded  by  that  rare  booke  in  a  large  fblio 
which  the  great  virtuoso  and  paynter  Patdl  Rubens  has  published, 
tho'  it  contains  [the  description  of]  only  one  streete  and  2  or  S. churches* 
«  The  %s|  Palace  we  went  to  visit  was  that  of  Hieronymo  del  Negros, 
to  which  we  pass'd  by  boate  crosse  ^e  harbour.  Here  1  could  not  but 
observe  the  sudden  and  devilish  passion  of  a  seaman,  who  plj^ing  us 
was  intercepted  by  another  who  interpos'd  liis  boate  before  him  and 
tooke  us  in ;  for  the  teares  gushing  out  of  his  eyes,  he  put  his  finger  in 
his  mouth  and  almost  bit  it  off  by  the  joynt,  showing  it  to  his  anta«  • 
gomst  aa  an  asfloraince  to  him  of  some  bloudy  tevenge  if  ever  he  came 
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.  neere  that  part  of  the  harbour  again.  Indeed  thte  beautifiiU  Citty  ia 
more  stajrn'd  with  such  horrid  acta  of  revenge  and  murthers  than  any 
one  place  in  Europ^  or  haply  in  the  world,  where  there  is  a  political 
Government,  which  makes  it  unsafe  to  strangers*  It  is  made  a  gaily 
matter  to  carry  a  knife  whose  poynt  is  not  broken  oiL 

'<  Tliis  Palace  of  Negros  is  richly  fumish'd  with  the  rarest  pictures ; 
on  the  terrace,  or  hilly  garden,  there  is  a  grove  of  stately  trees  amongst 
which  are  sheepe,  shepherds,  and  wild  beasts,  cut  very  artificially  in  a 
grey  stone ;  fountaines,  rocks,  and  fish-ponds:  casting  your  eyes  one  way 
you  would  imagine  yourselfe  in  a  wildernesse  and  silent  country ;  sid&^ 
ways,  in  the  heart  of  a  greate  citty ;  and  backwards  in  Ihe  middst  of  the 
sea.  All  this  is  within  one  acre  of  ground.  In  t)ie  house  I  noticed  those 
red-plaster  fiores  which  are  made  so  hard,  and  kept  so  polished,  that 
for  some  time  one  would  take  them  for  whole  pieces  of  porphyrie.  I 
have  frequently  wonder'd  that  we  never  practised  this  in  England  for 
cabinets  and  roms  of  state,  for  it  appears  to  me  beyond  any  inventioii 
pf  that  kind ;  but  by  their  carefull  covering  them  with  canvas  and  fine 
mattresses,  where  there  is  much  passage,  I  suppose  they  are  not  lasting 
in  their  glory. 

^^  There  are  numerous  otlier  Palaces  of  particular  curiositys,  for  the 
Merchants  being  very  rich  have,  like  our  neighbours  the  Hollanders, 
little  or  no  extent  of  ground  to  employ  their  estates  in :  as  those  in  pic« 
tures  and  hangings,  so  these  lay'  it  out  on  marble  houses  and  rich  fur- 
niture. One  of  the  greatest  here  for  circuit  is  that  of  the  Prince 
tTOriaSf  which  reaches  from  the  sea  to  the  sum'it  of  the  mountaines* 
The  house  is  most  magnificently  built  without,  nor  less  ^oriously  fur* 
nish'd  within,  having  whole  tables  and  bedsteads  of  massy  silver,  many 
of  them  sett  with  achates,  onyxes,  cornelians,  lazulis,  pearls,  turquizes* 
and  other  precious  stones.  The  pictures  and  statues  are  innumerable* 
To  this  Palace  belong  three  gardens,  the  first  whereof  is  beautified  with 
a  terrace,  supported  by  pillars  of  marble :  there  is  a.fountaine  of  eagles, 
and  one  of  Neptune  with  other  Sea-gods,  all  of  the  purest  white  marble ; 
they  stand  in  a  most  ample  basine  of  the  same  stone.  At  the  side  of 
this  garden  is  such  an  aviary  as  <ST  Fra.  Bacon  describes  in  his  Sermones. 

Jiddiunti  or  Essays,  wherein  grow  trees  of  more  than  two  foote  diame* 
ter,  besides  cypresse,  myrtils,  lentiscs,  and  other  rare  shrubs,  which 
serve  to  nestle  and  percn  all  sorts  of  birds  who  have  ayre  and  place 
enough  under  their  ajnrie  canopy,  supported  with  huge  iron  worke  stu-. 
pendous  for  its  fabrick  and  the  charge.  The  other  two  gardens  are  full 
of  orange-trees,  citrons,  and  pomegranads,  fountaines,  grotts,  and  sta- 
tues; one  of  the  latter  is  a  Colossal  Jupiter,  under  which  is  the  sepul- 
chre of  a  beloved  dog,  for  the  care  of  which  one  of  this  family  received 
of  the  E.  of  Spaine  500  crownes  a  yeare  during  the  life  of  that  faithful! 
animal.  The  reservoir  of  water  here  is  a  most  admirable  piece  of  art ; 
and  so  is  the  grotto  over  against  it. 

"  We  went  thence  to  the  Palace  of  the  Dukesy  where  is  also  the  Court 
of  Justice  ;  thence  to  the  Merchants  Walke,  rarely  covered.  Neere 
the  Ducal  Palace  we  saw  the  publiq  armoury,  which  was  almost  all 
new,  most  neatly  kept  and  order'd,  sufficient  for  30,000  .men.  We 
were  showed  many  rare  inventions  and  engines  of  warr  peculiar  to  tha^ 
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annoiy,  as  in  the  state  where  guns  were  firstputin  uie«    The  garnmm 
of  the  towne  chiefly  consuBts  of  Germans  and  Carsicans.    The  famous 
Strada  Navay  built  wholly  of  polish'd  marble,  was  design'd  by  Rubens, 
and  for  atatelinesse  of  the  buildings,  paving,  and  evennesse  of  the 
streete,  is  far  superior  to  any  in  Europ,  for  the  number  of  houses ;  that 
of  Don  Carlo  d'Orias  is  a  most  magnificent  structure.    In  the  gardens 
of  the  old  Marquiss  'Spinola  t  saw  huge  citrons  hanging  on  the  trees» 
apply'd  like  our  apricots  to  the  walls.    The  Churches  are  no  less 
splendid  than  the  Palaces :  that  of  St*  Francis  is  wholly  built  of  Parian 
marble ;  St,  Lawrence^  in  the  middle  of  the  City,  of  white  and  black 
polish'd  stone,  the  inside  wholly  incrusted  with  marble  and  other  pre* 
cious  materials  ;  on  the  altar  of  St»  John  stand  4'  sumptuous  columns 
of  porphyry  ;  and  here  we  were  shew'd  an  emerald  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world.    The  Church  of  St*  Amorosio  belonging 
to  the  Jesuites,  will,  when  finished,  exceed  all  the  rest.^  That  of  the 
Annunciaday  founded  at  the  charges  of  oiie  family,  in  the  present  and 
future  designe  can  never  be  outdone  for  cost  and  art.     The  Mole  is  9 
worke  of  solid  huge  stone  stretching  neere  600  paces  into  the  main  sea, 
and  secures  the  harbour,  heretofore  of  no  safety.    Of  all  the  wonders  of 
Itdyy  for  the  art  and  nature  of  the  designe,  nothing  parallels  this. 
We  pass*d  over  to  the  Pharos^  or  Lantern,  a  towre  of  very  great  height. 
Here  we  tooke  horses  and  made  the  circuite  of  the  Citty  as  far  as  the 
new  walles  would  let  us ;  they  are  built  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  with 
Herculean  industry,  witnesse  those  vast'  pieces  of  whole  mountaines 
which  they  have  hewn  away,  and  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  to  render 
them  steepe  and  inaccessible.    They  are  not  much  lesse  than  20  £ng« 
lish  miles  in  extent,  reaching  beyond  the  utmost  buildings  of  the  City. 
From  one  of  these  promontories  we  could  easily  discern  the  Island  of 
Corsica  ;  and  from  the  same.  Eastward,  we  saw  a  Vale  having  a  great 
torrent  running  thro'  a  most  desolate  barren  country ;  and  then  turning 
our  eyes  more  Northward  we  saw  those  delicious  Villas  of.  St,  Pietro 
d^Arena,  which  present  another  Genoa  to  you,  the  ravishing  retire- 
ments of  the   Genoese  nobility.    Hence,  with  much  paine,  we  de- 
scended towards  the  Arsenale^  where  the  gallys  lie  in  excellent  order.'* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  72—77.) 

The  state  of  society,  and  of  the  times  in  general,  bat  more 
especially  in  France  in  this  its  Augustan  era,  as  it  appears  in 
the  unvarnished  pages  of  our  agreeaole  journalist,  was  essentially 
low  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Masques,  and  balls,  and  pa- 
geants, seemed  almost  wholly  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  court 
and  the  nobility ;  while  every  village  and  public  road  lay  open  to 
bands  of  robbers,  who  made  it  extremely  hazardous  to  move 
from  place  to  place  in  the/day-time,  except  in  armed  companies, 
or  with  a  strong  escort.  Glitter,  and  pomp,  and  pageantry, 
are  but  a  miserable  compensation  for  the  want  of  private  com- 
fort and  personal  security:  they  are  often,  indeed,  accepted  as  the 
evidences  of  civilization  and  refinement;  but  history  warrants  the 
contrary  inference.     There  is  in  truth  always  something  bfUba* 
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reus  in  this  sort  of  taste :  the  age  of  gold  lace  and  embroidery  if 
not  the  age  of  clean  linen  and  comfort ;  nor  from  the  pomp  of 
shows,  or  the  magnificence  of  feasts,  or  the  splendour  of  the 
throne,  or  the  gallantry  and  grace  which  surrounds  it,  can  we 
infer  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  or  its  advancement  in  the  genuine 
culture  of  mind  and  manners.  In  general,  the  opposite  infer- 
ence may  be  safely  drawn.  In  the  progress  of  refinement  the 
science  of  seeming  comes  long  before  even  the  desire  of  being ; 
so  earlv  is  vanity,  and  so  late  is  just  sentiment.  In  England,  the 
condition  of  the  country  presents  no  very  amiable  or  comfortable 
aspect,  as  we  glance  at  it  in  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Evelyn.  In  the 
days  of  Cromwell  the  manners  of  men  were  fierce,  vituperative, 
and  vulgar,  and  a  religion  of  charity  was  ^ansformed  into  a 
source  of  hostile  divisions  and  mutual  hate.  On  the  restoration 
of  monarchy  the  same  coarse  ground  of  character  was  covered 
over  with  a  flimsy  veil  of  licentious  gallantry,  libertinism,  and 
wit ;  and  we  clearly  collect  from  the  mdirect  testimony  of  Mr. 
Evelyn's  anecdotes,  that  in  the  intercourse  even  of  the  higher 
ranks,  decency,  cleanliness,  and  the  petites  moralit^s  of  good 
society,  were  but  little  regarded  or  understood.  The  mind,  like 
the  soil,  requires  preparation  and  succession  in  the  produce  it  is 
made  to  bear, — a  sort  of  meliorating  process  of  change  and  reno- 
vation. The  transition  from  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  usurpa- 
tion to  that  of  the  restored  government,  was  calculated  to  destroy 
all  that  was  generous,  moderate,  and  sound  in  principle,  and  to 
multiply  extravagance,  prgudice,  mean  pursuits,  and  sottish 
amusements.  If  not  omy  the  court,  but  Mr.  Evelyn  and  his 
friends,  visited  scenes  such  as  the  following,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  that  style  of  amusement  was  in  no  great  disreputation. 

^'13  Sept.  1660. 1  saw  in  Soitthx»ark9X  St.  Margaret^s  Vaire  monkies 
and  apes  dance  and  do  other  feates  of  activity  on  y*  high  rope;  they 
were  gallantly  clad  a  ^  modef  went  upright,  saluted  the  company,  bowing 
and  pulling  on  their  hatts ;  they  saluted  one  another  with  as  good  a  grace 
as  if  instructed  by  a  dauncing-master ;  they  turn'd  heels  over  head  with 
a  basket  having  eg^s  in  it  without  breaking  any ;  also  with  lighted 
candles  in  their  hands  and  on  their  heads  without  extinguishing  them, 
and  with  vessells  of  water  without  spilling  a  drop.  I  also  saw  an  /to-. 
lian  wench  daunce  and  performe  all  the  tncks  on  y*  high  rope  to  admi- 
ration ;  all  the  Court  went  to  see  her.  Likewise  here  was  a  man  who 
tooke  up  apiece  of  iron  cannon  of  about  4001b.  weight  with  the  haire 
of  his  head  onely.''    (Vol.  i.  p.  313.) 

"  16  June,  1670. 1  went  with  some  friends  to  y*  Bear  Gardeuy  where 
was  cock-fightinff  ,beare,  dog-fighting,  beare  ana  bull  baiting,  it  being  a 
famous  day  for  ml  those  butcherly  sports,  or  rather  barbarous  cruelties. 
The  bulls  did  exceeding  well,  but  the  Irish  wolfe-dog  exceeded,  which 
was  a  tall  greyhound,  a  stately  creature  indeede,  who  beate  a  cruell 
nasti£    One  of  die  bolls  tossed  a  dog  fall  into  a  ladtf^s  lap^  as  she  sat 
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fai  one  of  y*  boxes  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  arena.  Two  poore 
dogs  were  kill'd,  and  so  all  ended  with  the  ape  on  horseback,  and  I 
most  heartily  weary  of  the  rude  and  dirty  pastime,  which  I  had  not 
aeene,  I  think,  in  20  yeares  before.*'     (Vol.  i.  p.  403.) 

r 

It  appears,  liowever,  that  notwithstanding  Mr.  Evelyn  seema 
a  little  ashamed  of  his  curiosity,  mountebanks  and  jugglers  ttt- 
tracted  no  small  portion  even  of  his  attention,  and  formed  the 
leading  amusement  of  men  of  fashion.  Some  of  the  grandest 
entertainments  began  with  a  show  of  puppets.  The  revels  of 
the  Middle  Tempfe  were  a  scene  of  riot  equally  tumultuous  and 
childish  :  the  sarcastic  buflR)onery  of  the  Terrae  Filius  at  Oxford 
had  degenerated  to  the  level  of  the  times,  and  had  become  so 
bad,  that  Mr.  Evelyn  thus  expresses  himself  concerning  it :  "  In 
my  life  time  I  was  never  witness .  of  so  shameful  an  entertain- 
ment." On  the  theatre,  wit  was  the  devoted  servant  of  pro- 
faneness  and  obscenity :  the  tide  of  debauchery'  was  swollen 
with  tributes  from  every  fountain  of  corruption. 

In  1654  we  read  that  Cromwell,  "  in  contradiction  to  all  cus- 
tom and  decency,"  feasted  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday; and  that  a  tradesman  got  up  into  the  pulpit  of  Mn 
Evelyn's  own  church  on  a  Sunday,  and  preached  a  sermon,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  "  that  no  danger  was  to  be  thought  diffi- 
cult, when  God  called  for  shedding  of  blood,  inferring  that  now 
the  saints  were  called  to  destroy  temporal  governments."  (Vol.  i. 
p.  266.)  Upon  another  occasion,  he  gives  us  the  following 
anecdote  equally  characteristic  of  the  same  fanatical  period." 

"  25  Dec.  1657.  I  went  to  London^  with  my  wife,  to  celebrate 
Christmas  Day,  Mr.  Gunning  preaching  in  Exeter  Chapell.  Sermon 
ended,  as  he  was  giving  us  y*  holy  sacrament  the  chapell  was  surrounded 
with  souldiersj  and  all  the  communicants  and  assembly  were  sufpriz'd  and 
kept  prisoners  by  them,  some  in  the  house,  others  carried  away.  It  fell  to 
my  share  to  be  confined  to  aroome  in  the  house,  where  yet  I  was  permitted 
to  dine  with  the  master  of  it,  y*  Countesse  of  Dorset^  Lady  Hattony  and 
some  others  of  quality  who  invited  mfe.  In  the  aflernoone  came  Cd. 
Whaly^  Gqffe  and  others  from  Whitehall  to  examine  us  one  by  one  j 
some  they  committed  to  y*  Marshall,  some  to  prison.  When  I  came 
before  them  they  tooke  my  name  aiid  abode,  examined  me  why,  con* 
trarie  to  an  ordinance  made  that  none  should  any  longer  observe  y*  ' 
superstitious  time  of  the  Nativity  (so  esteemed  by  them),  I  durst  offend,  > 
and  particularly  be  at  Common  Prayers,  which  they  told  me  was  but 
y*  masse  in  English^  and  particularly  pray  for  Charles  Steuarty  for 
which  we  had  no  Scripture ;  I  told  them  we  did  not  pray  for  Charles 
Steuarty  but  for  all  Christian  Kings,  Princeis,  and  Governors,  lliey 
replied,  in  so  doing  we  praied  for  the  K,  of  Spaine  too,  who  was  their 
enemie  and  a  papist,  with  other  frivolous  and  insnaring  questions  and 
much  threaitning,  and  finding  no  colour  to  detaine  me,  they  dismissed 
tas  with  much  pitty  of  my  ignorance.    TheM  were  xnea  of  high  flight 
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and  aboTe  ordinances,  and  spake  spiteful  things  of  our  Lord's  Nativity* 
As  we  went  up  to  receive  the  sacrament  the  miscreants  held  their  mus- 
kets  against  us  as  if  they  would  have  shot  us  at  the  altar,  but  yet  suf- 
fering us  to  finish  the  office,  perhaps  not  having  instructions  what  to 
do  in  case  they  found  us  in  that  action."    (Vol.  i.  p.  298,  299.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  circle  to  which  Charles  II  gave  the  tone 
comprized  a  graceless  scene  of  revelry  and  pollution. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1661,.  in  the  evening,  we  find  his  restored 
Majesty,  ^^  according  to  custom,  opening  the  revels  of  the  ni^ht 
by  throwing  the  dice  himself  in  the  privy  chamber,  and  the  laoies 
playing  very  deep ; "  a  short  time  after,  our  Journalist  tells  us, 
**  This  night  was  acted  before  his  Majesty,  *  The  Widow,'  a  lewd 
play."  In  a  few  years  after,  the  King  is  represented  as  being  at 
Newmarket,  entertaining  two  hundred  lords,  ladies,  and  gallants, 
*'  toying"  openly  with  the  famous  new  maid  of  honour,  M'Ue 
Querouaille,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Portsmouth ;  the  nobles 
were  playing  all  night  at  cards  and  dice ;  yet,  says  the  relater, 
*'I-must  say,  without  noise,  sarcasms,  or  quarrel,"  a  circum- 
stance worthy  of  mention,  as  it  would  seem.  At  another  time, 
on  a  Sunday,  Mr.  Evelyn  says,  "  Dr.  Dove  preached  before  the 
King.  I  saw  this  evening  such  a  scene  of  profuse  gaming,  and 
the  King  in  the  midst  of  his  three  concubines,  as  I  haa  never 
before  seen.  Luxurious  dallying,  and  profaneness."  (Vol.  i. 
p.  542.)  Thus  great  and  sudden  was  the  transformation  from  the 
austerity  and  rant  of  Cromwell's  time  to  the  open  and  unblushing 
profligacy  of  the  court  of  Charles  II;  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  human  mind,  placed  under  the  influence  of  these 
opposite  extremes  and  rapid  alternations,  could  advance  but  little 
in  its  growth,  or  fecundity,  or  beauty. 

Of  some  distinguished  characters  of  his  time  Mr.  Evelyn 
sometimes  gives  us  only  glimpses  that  mortify  us  by  their  dryness 
and  brevity.  He  visited  both  Hobbs  and  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
men  of  whom  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  learned  from 
the^  honest  pen  of  this  writer  some  domestic  and  contrasting  pe- 
culiarities ;  but  he  tells  us  only  that  he  made  a  visit  to  Dr.  Taylor 
^*  to  confer  with  him  about  some  spiritual  matters,  using  nim 
thenceforth  as  his  Ghostly  father,  whose  heavenly  assistances 
he  beseeches  God  Almighty  to  make  him  ever  mindful  and 
thankful  for; "  and  of  Hobbs  he  says  no  more  than  that,  on  the 
Hth  of  December,  165.5,  he  "visited  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  famous 
philosopher,  with  whom  he  had  been  long  acquainted  in  France." 
Of  Burnet  we  have  no  other  mention  than  that,  on  the  thanks- 
giving-day for  the  peace,  when  King  William  had  a  great  court 
at  Whitehall,  he  preached  a  florid  panegyric ;  and  again  that 
be  made  a  pathetic  discourse,  concerning  the  duty  oi  friendly 
correction,  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  a  great  congregation,  on 
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the  25th  of  March,  1700  (vol.  ii.  p.  58);  but  of  whom  he  might 
have  added,  that  he  refused  a  bishopric  as  the  price  of  sub- 
serviency to  a  vicious  court ;  and  honestly  reproved,  in  a  letter 
never  enough  to  be  commended,  the  private  vices  and  public 
mal-administration  of  his  Sovereign.  He  gives  us  a  very  stinted 
account  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of  whom  we  know  enough  to 
be  very  desirous  of  knowing  more,  especially  of  his  domestic 
habits  and  private  opinions,  which  were  very  singular  and  cha- 
racteristic. Of  Lord  Shaftesbury  we  only  hear  that  on  a  certain 
day  he  visited  Mr.  Evelyn.  Of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  the 
founder  of  Russian  greatness,  for  whose  residence,  while  in 
England,  his  house  at  Says  Court  was  hired,  we  learn  only  that 
he  and  his  people  were  "  right  nasty ;"  that  he  changed  his 
dresses  often,  and  was  often  in  the  King's  yard.  But  compensa- 
tion is  made  us  by  the  disclosure  of  particulars  concerning  other 
great  men  of  that  day,  which  we  scarcely  obtain  from  any  other 
source.  We  wish  he  had  communicated  more  respecting  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  though  we  are  thankful  for  the  little 
he  has  told  us  of  so  distinguished  a  man. 

"  27  Aug.  1667.  Visited  the  Lo.  Chancellor  to  whom  his  Ma**'  had  sent 
for  the  scales  a  few  days  before ;  I  found  him  in  his  bed-chamber  very 
sad.  The  Parliament  had  accused  him  and  he  had  enemies  at  Court, 
especialy  the  buffoones  and  ladys  of  pleasure,  because  he  thwarted  some 
of  them  and  stood  in  their  way ;  I  could  name  some  of  y'  cheife. 
The  truth  is,  he  made  few  friends  during  his  grandeur  among  the  royal 
sufierers,  but  advanced  the  old  rebells.  He  was,  however,  tho'  no 
considerable  lawyer,  one  who  kept  up  y'  forme  and  substance  of  things 
in  y*  Nation  with  more  solemnity  than  some  would  have  had.  He 
was  my  particular  kind  friend  on  all  occasions.  The  Cabal,  however, 
prevail'd,  and  that  party  ia  Parliament.  Create  division  at  Court 
concerning  him,  and  divers  greatc  persons  interceding  for  him. 

"  28.  1  din'd  with  my  late  Lo.  Chanc',  where  aiso  din'd  IMr.  Ash" 
fnimham^  and  Mr.  fV»  Legg  of  the  Bed-chamber;  his  Lordship  pretty 
well  in  heart,  tho»  now  many  of  his  friends  and  sycophants  abandoned 
him."    (Vol.  i.  p.  387.) 

"11  Oct.  1667.  I  went  to  see  Lord  Clarendon,  in  continual  appre- 
hension what  the  Parliament  would  determine  concerning  him."  (Vol.  i. 

p.  389.)  y   \ 

"  9  Dec.  To  visit  the  late  Lord  Chanel  I  found  him  in  his  garden 
at  his  new-built  palace,  sitting  in  his  gowt  wheele-chayre,  and  s:?t  ing 
the  gates  setting  up  towards  the  North  and  the  fields  H:*  lookM  a: id 
spake  very  disconsolately.  After  some  while  deploring  his  conditioa 
to  me,  I  tooke  my  leave.  Next  morning  I  heard  h.^  wati  ^on  1  a^n 
persuaded  that  had  he  gon  sooner,  tHo'  but  to  Corn  ur/  a. id  tlvT^i  lai-i 
quiet,  it  would  have  satisfied  the  Parliament.  That  w  c  j'sp  t- 
tliem  was  his  presuming  to  stay  and  contest  the  accii^^aiion  ••■:  ^ 

'twas  possible,,  and  they  were  on  y'  point  of  sending  him  to  ) 
tVol.i.p.391.) 
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'  <M8  Sept  1683.  I  went  to  survey  the  sad  demolition  of  Clarendon 
Hoiise^  that  costly  and  only  samptuous  palace  of  the  l&te  LoreTChafuT 
Hyde,  where  I  have  often  ben  so  cheerfuU  with  him,  and  sometimes 
•o  sad,  happening  to  make  him  a  visite  but  the  da]^  before  he  fled 
from  die  angry  Parliament,  accusing  him  of  mal-administration,  and 
being  envious  at  his  grandeur,  who  from  a  private  lawyer  came  to  be 
father  in  law  to  the  Duke  of  Yorky  and  as  some  wo^  suggest,  designing 
his  Ma*'"'*  marriage  with  the  Infanta  ofPortugaly  not  apt  to  breed ;  to 
this  th^y  imput^  much  of  our  unhappiness,  and  that  he  being  sole 
minister  and  favorite  at  his  Ma*'^  Restoration,  he  neglected  to  .gratify 
his  Ma'^'*  suffering  party,  preferring  those  who  were  the  cause  of  our 
troubles.  But  perhaps  as  many  of  these  things  were  injuriously  laid 
to  his  charge,  so  he  kept  the  government  far  steadier  than  it  has 
prov'd  since,  I  could  name  some  who  J  think  contributed  greately  to 
Jiis  ruin,  y*  buffoones  and  the  misses,  to  whom  he  was  an  eye-sore. 
'Tis  true  he  was  of  a  jolly  temper  after  the  old  English  fashion;  but 
France  had  now  the  ascendant,  and  we  were  become  quite  another 
nation.  The  Chancellor  gone,  and  dying  in  exile,  the  Earl  his  suc- 
cessor sold  that  which  cost  ^50,000.  building,  to  the  young  Djike  of 
Albemarle  for  sS25fiOO,  to  pay  debts  which  how  contracted  remains 
yet  a  mystery,  his  sonn  being  no  way  a  prodigal.  Some  imagine  the 
buohesse  his\daughter  had  ben  chargeable  to  him.  However  it  were, 
this  stately  palace  is  decreed  to  mine,  to  support  the  prodigious  waste 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle  had  made  of  his  estate  since  the.  old  man  died. 
He  sold  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  it  fell  to  certaine  rich  bankers 
and  mechanics,  who  gave  for  it  and  the  ground  about  it  ^55,000. ; 
they  designe  a  new  towne  as  it  were,  and  a  most  magnificent  piazza 
(i.  e.  square.)  'Tis  said  tliey  have  already  materials  towards  it  with 
what  they  sold  of  the  house  alone,  more  worth  than  what  they  paid 
for  it.  See  the  vicissitude  of  earthly  things !  I  was  astonished  at  this 
demolition,  nor  less  at  the  little  army  of  labourers  and  artificers  level- 
ling the  ground,  laying  foundations,  and  contriving  greate  buildings 
at  an  expence  of  4£200,000*  if  they  perfect  their  designe.*'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  5^5, 5^.) 

The  account  given  us  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  Lord  Sandwich 
affected  us  much ;  it  has  that  natural  tone  of  feeling,  and  those 
inarks  of  sincerity  and  candour,  which  always  recoinmend  Mn 
Evelyn's  testimonies.  They  expose  also  that  cruel  character  of 
factious  jealousy  which  disgracea  the  politics  of  that  period. 

*'  31  May,  1672.  I  received  another  command  to  repaire  to  the  Sea-» 
(»ide,  so  I  went  to  Rochesiery  where  I  found  many  wounded,  sick,  and 
prisoners  newlv  put  on  i^ore  after  the  engasement  on  the  2&th,  in 
which  the  Earle  of  Sandmchy  that  incomparable  person  and  my  par«t 
ticular  friend,  and  divers  more  whom  I  Ipved  were  lost.  My  Lord 
(who  was  Adm*  of  v*  Blue)  was  in  the  Princey  which  was  burnt,  ena 
of  the  best  men  of  war  that  ever  spread  canvass  on  the  sea.  There 
were  lost  with  this  braye  man  a  son  of  Sir  CAa.  Cotterell  (Master  of 
the  Ceremonies)  and  a  son  of  S"  Cha.  Harbord  (his^Ma*^*  Surveyor^ 
general)  2  yaliant  and  most  accomplished  youthis,  full  of  virtvie  9Qd 
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tounige,  wko  might  have  saved  themselves,  but  chose  to  perish  with 
.my  Lord,  whom  they  honoured  and  loved  above  their  own  hves. 

^'  Here  I  cannot  but  make  some  reflections  on  things  past.    It  wai 

not  above  a  day  or  two  that  going  to  Whitehall  to  take  leave  of  his 

.Lordship,  who  had  his  lodgings  in  the  Privy  Garden,  shaking  me  by 

the  hand  he  bid  me  God-by  e,  and  said  he  thought  he  should  see  me 

no  more,  and  I  saw  to  my  thinking  something  beading  in  his  coun* 

tenance ;  *  No/  says  he,  *  they  will  not  have  me  live.    Had  I  lost  a 

fleete  (meaning  on  his  retume  from  Bergen  when  he  tooke  the  East 

India  prize)  I  should  have  fared  better,  but  be  it  as  it  pleases  God— i 

I  must  do  something  I  know  not  what  to  save  my  reputation.'     Some* 

thing  to  this  effect  he  had  hinted  to  me ;  thus  I  tooke  my  leave.  I  well 

remember  that  the  Duke  of  Albemarle ,  and  my  now  Lord  Clifford,  had^ 

I  know^  not  why,  no  greate  opinion  of  his  courage,  because  in  former 

conflicts,  being  an  able  and  experienced  seaman  (w^^  neither  of  them 

were),  he  always  brought  off  his  Ma^^'  ships  without  losse,  tho'  not 

without  as  many  markes  of  true  courage  as  the  stoutest  of  them ;  and 

•I  am  a  witnesse  that  in  the  late  war  his  owne  ship  was  pierc'd  like  a 

euUendar.    But  the, buissnesse  was,  he.  was  utterly  against  this  war 

firom  the  beginning,  and  abhorr'd  y'  attacquing  of  the  Smyrna  fleete ; 

he  did  not  favour  the  heady  expedition  of  diffi>rd  at  Bergen,  nor  was 

he  so  furious  and  confident  as  was  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  be^ 

-lieved  he  could,  vanquish  the  Hollanders  with  one  squadron.     My 

Lord  Sandwich  was  prudent  as  well  as  valiant,  and  allways  govem'd 

his  aflairs  with  successe  and  little  losse ;  he  was  for  deliberation  and 

reason,  they  for  action  and  slaughter  without  either,  and  for  this 

whisper'd  as  if  my  Lord  Sandwich  was  not  so  gallant  because  he  was 

aot  so  rash,  and  knew  how  fatal  it  was  to  loose  a-  fleete,  such  as  was 

that  under  his  conduct,  and  for  which  these  very  persons  would  have 

censur'd  him  on  the  other  side.    This'  it  was,  I  am  confident,  griev'd 

him  and  made  him  enter  like  a  lion,  and  fight  like  one  too,  in  the 

midst  a£  the  hottest  service^  where  the  stoutest  of  the  rest  seeing  him 

engag'd  and  so  many  ships  upon  him,  durst  not,  or  would  not,  come  to 

his  succour,  as  some  of  them,  whom  I  know,  might  have  don.     Thus 

.  this  gallant  person  perish'd  to  gratifie  the  pride  and  envy  of  some  I 

nam'd. 

**  Deplorable  was  the  losse  of  one  of  the  best  accomplished  persons, 
not  onely  of  this  Nation  but  of  any  other.  He  was  learned  in  sea 
affaires,  in  politics,  in  mathematics,  and  in  miisiq ;  he  had  been  on 
divers  embassies,  was  of  a  sweete  and  obliging  temper,  sober,  chast, 
very  ingenious,  a  true  Nobleman,  an  ornament  to  the  Court  and  his 
Prince,  nor  has  hie  lefl  any  behind  him  who  apf  roch  his  many  virtues. 
^*  He  had,  I  confesse,  serv'd  the  tyrant  Cromwell  when  a  young 
man,  but  'twas  without  malice,  as  a  souldier  of  fortune,  and  he  readily 
submitted,  and  that  with  joy,  bringing  an  entire  fleete  with  him  from 
the  Sound,  at  y*  first  tidings  of  his  Ma*^*  Restauration.  I  verily  be« 
lieve  him  as  faithfuU  a  subject  as  any  that  were  not  his  firiends.  I  am 
yet  heartily  griev'd  at  this  mighty  losse,  nor  do  I  call  it  to  my  thoughts 
without  emotion."    (Vol.  i.  p.  429, 430*) 
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But  nothing  in  these  Memoirs  carries  in  it  a  greater  interest 
than  the  account  of  Lord  ClifFord's  retirement  from  office,  and 
death.  It  may  serve  as  a  general  picture  of  a  statesman's  career, 
where  ambition  has  engrossed  all  his  capacities  of  pleasure,  and 
has  left  no  reserve  of  enjoyment  to  which  the  thoughts  may  re- 
treat with  security,  and  raise  the  last  rampart  about  the  soul, 
— where,  in  this  little  theatre  of  his  folly,  a  man  has  chosen  to 
insulate  himself  from  eternity, — more  pfeased  to  strut  his  hour 
of  vanity,  than  to  walk  a  humble  candidate  for  heaven.  Mr. 
Evelyn  nad  received  favours  from  Clifford,  and  we  trace  a  cerr 
tain  degree  of  partiality  in  his  account ;  but  the  delineation  is 
sufficiently  exact  to  make  a  lively  and  instructive  impression  on 
the  reader. 

"  19  June,  1673-  Congratulated  the  new  Lord  Treass',  5^  Tko. 
Osborne^  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  ben  intimately  acquainted  at 
Paris,  and  who  was  every  day  at  my  father-in-law  s  house  and 
^ble  there,  on  which  account  I  was  too  confident  of  succeeding  in 
^is  favour,  as  I  had  don  in  his  predecessor's;  but  such  a  friend  shall 
I  never  find,  and  I  neglected  my  time,  far  from  believing  that  my 
Lord  Clifford  would  have  so  rashly  laied  down  his  staffe  as  he  did,  to 
tile  amazement  of  all  the  world,  when  it  came  to  the  test  of  his  re- 
ceiving the  communion,  which  I  am  confident  he  forbore  more  from 
some  promise  he  had  enter'd  into  to  gratifie  the  Duke,  than  for  any 
prejudice  to  the  Protestant  religion,  tho'  I  found  him  wavering  a 
pretty  while." 

**  25  July.  I  went  to  Tunbridge  Wells  to  visite  my  Lord  Clifford, 
Jate  Lord  Treass',  who  was  there  to  divert  his  mind  more  than  his 
body ;  it  was  believ'd  that  he  had  so  engag'd  himselfe  to  the  Duke, 
that  rather  than  take  the  test,  without  w'*'  he  was  not  capable  of  hold- 
ing any  office,  he  would  resigne  that  greate  and  honourable  station. 
This  I  am  confident  grieved  him  to  y  heart,  and  at  last  broke  it ;  for 
tho*  he  carried  with  him  musiq  and  people  to  divert  him,  and  when  I 
came  to  see  him,  lodged  me  in  his  own  apartment  and  would  not  let 
me  go  from  him,  I  found  he  was  struggling  in  his  mind,  and  being  of 
a  rough  and  ambitious  nature,  he  cou.d  not  long  brooke  the  necessitie 
he  had  brought  on  hiiiiselfe  of  submission  to  this  conjuncture.  Besides 
he  saw  the  Dutch  warr,  which  was  made  much  by  his  advise,  as  well 
'  as  the  shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer,  very  unprosperous«  These  things 
his  high  spirit  could  not  su})port  Having  staled  here  3  or  3  dales  I 
obtained  leave  of  my  Lfrd  to  returne." 

**  18  Aug.  My  Lord  Chffhrd  being  about  this  time  returned  from 
Tunbridge  and  preparing  for  Devonshire ^  I  went  to  take  my  leave  of 
him  yjt  Wallin^ford  thrn^ie ;  he  was  packing  pp  pictures,  most  of 
wiikh  Wc;re  of  hunting  wild  beasts,  vast  and  pieces  of  bull-baiting, 
beare-baiting,  &c.  I  found  him  in  his  study,  and  restored  to  him 
several  papers  of  state  and  others  of  impoiiance  whidhi  he  had  fur- 
nished iiie  with,  on  engaging  me  to  write  the  Uistorie  of  the  Holland 
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War,  with  other  priyate  letters  of  his  acknowledgments  to  my  Lord 
Arlington^  who  from  a  private  gentleman  of  a  very  noble  family,  but 
inconsiderable  fortune,  had  advanced  him  from  almost  nothing.     The 
first  thing  was  his  being  in  Parliament,  then  knighted,  then  made  one 
of  the  Commiss"  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  on  which  occasion  we 
sate  long  together ;  then  on  the  death  of  Hugh  Pollard  he  was  made 
Comptroller  jof  the  Household  and  Privy  Counselor,  yet  still  my  bro- 
ther Commissi ;  after  y"  death  of  Lor'd  FitZ'Harding  Treasurer  of  the 
Household,  he  by  letters  to  Lord  Arlington^  which  that  Lord  shew'd 
me,  begg'd  o£  his  Lordship  to  obtaine  it  for  him,  as  the  very  height  of 
his  ambition ;  these  were  written  with  such  submissions  and  professions 
of  his  patronage,  as  I  had  never  seen  any  more  acknowledging.    The 
Earl  of  ^outhamyton  then   dying,   he  was  made  one  of  the  Com- 
miss"  of  the  Treasury^  but  in  1672  his  Ma^'  inclining  to  put  it  into 
one  hand,  my  Lord  Clifford  procured  it  for  himself,  assuring  the  King 
that  Lord  Arlington  did  not  desire  it.     Indeede  my  Lord  Arlington 
protested  to  me  that  his  confidence  in  Lord  Clifford  made  him  so  re- 
misse,  and  his  afiection  to  him  was  so  particular,  that  he  wad  abso- 
lutely minded  to  devolve  it  on  Lord  Clifford^  all  the  world  knowing 
how  he  himselfe  afiected  ease  and  quiet,  how  growing  into  yeares,  yet 
little  thinking  of  this  go-by.    This  was  the  onely  greate  mgratitude 
Lord  Clifford  shew'd,  keepmg  my  Lord  Arlington  in  ignorance,  con- 
tinually assuring  him  he  was  pursuing  his  interest,  which  was  the 
Duke's,  into  whose  greate  favour  Lord  Clifford  was  now  gotten,  but 
vr^^  certainly  cost  him  the  losse  of  all,  namely  his  going  so  irrevo- 
cably far  in  his  interest.      For  the  r^st,   my  Lord  Clifford  was  a 
valiant  uncorrupt    gentleman,    ambitious,    not  covetous;   generous, 
passionate,  a  most  constant  sincere  friend,  to  me  in  particular,  so  as 
when  he  layd  downe  his  ofiice,  I  was  at  the  end  of  all  my  hopes  and 
endeavours ;  these  were  not  for  high  matters,  but  to  obtain  what  his 
Ma*^  was  really  indebted  to  my  father  in  law,  which  was  the  utmost  of 
my  ambition,  and  which  I  had  undoubtedly  obtained  if  this  friend  had 
stood.     Sir  Tho*  Osdome,  who  succeeded  him,  tho'  much  more  oblig'd 
ta  my  father  in  law  and  his  family,  and  my  long  and  old  acquaintance, 
being  of  a  more  haughty  and  far  lesse  obliging  nature,  I  could  hope 
for  httle ;  a  man  of  excellent  natural  parts  but  nothing  of  generous 
or  grateful. 

"  Taking  leave  of  my  Lord  Clifford,  he  wrung  me  by  the  hand,  and 
looking  earnestly  on  me,  bid  me  <Grod-b'ye,  adding,  'Mr.  E.  I  shall 
never  see  thee  more ;' — '  No  f  said  I,  *  my  Lord,  what's  the  meaning 
of  this  ?  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  often,  and  as  greate  a  person  againe/ 
— *  No,  Mr.  E,  do  not  expect  it,  I  will  never  see  this  place,  this  Citty 
or  Court  againe,'  or  words  of  this  sound.  In  this  manner,  not  with- 
out almost  mutual  tears,  I  parted  from  him.  Nor  was  it  long  £^er, 
that  the  newes  was  that  he  was  dead,  and  I  have  heard  from  some 
who  I  believe  knew,  he  made  himself  away,  after  an  extraordmary 
melancholy.  This  is  not  confidently  affirmed,  but  a  servant  who  liv*d 
in  the  house,  and  afterwards  with  Sir  Rob*  Clayton^  Lord  Mayor,  did 
as  well  others,  report  it ;  and  when  I  hinted  some  such  thing  to  Mr. 
Prideaux  one  of  his  trustees,  he  was  not  willing  to  enter  into  that 
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discourse.  It  was  reported  with  these  partieulars;  that  caiudng  liif 
servant  to  leave  hiim  unusually  one  morning,  locking  himselfe  in,  he 
strangled  himselfe  with  his  cravat  upon  the  bed-tester ;  his  servant  not 
liking  the  manner  of  dismissing  him,  and  looking  thro*  the  key -hole 
(as  I  remember)  and  seeing  his  master  hanging,  broke  in  before  he 
was  quite  dead,  and  taking  him  downe  he  vomited  a  great  deal  of 
bloud,  and  was  heard  to  utter  these  words,  '  Well,  let  men  say  what 
they  will,  there  is  a  God,  a  just  God  above,'  after  which  he  spake 
no  more*  This,  if  true,  is  dismal.  Really  he  was  the  cheife  occasion 
of  the  Dutch  warr,  and  of  all  that  bloud  w^*^  was  lost  at  Bergen  in 
attacking  the  Smyrna  fleete,  and  that  whole  quarrell.  This  leads  me 
to  call  to  mind  what  my  Lord  Chancellor  Shaftesbury  affirmed,  not  to 
me  only  but  to  all  niy  brethren  the  Councel  of  forreine  plantations, 
when  not  long  after  this  accident  being  mention*d  as  we  were  one  day 
sitting  in  Councel,  his  Lordship  told  us  this  remarkeable  passage ; 
that  being  one  day  discoursing  with  him  when  he  was  only  Sir  Tho, 
Clifford,  speaking  of  mens  advancement  to  greate  charges  in  the  Na- 
tion, '  Well,'  says  he,  '  my  Lord,  I  shall  be  one  of  the  greatest  men 
in  England. — ^Don't  impute  what  I  say  to  fancy  or  vanity,  I  am  cer« 
taine  that  I  shall  be  a  mighty  man-,  but  it  will  not  last  long,  I  shall 
not  hold  it,  but  dye  a  bloudy  death.'  What,  says  my  Lord,  your 
horoscope  tells  you  so? — '  No  matter  for  that,  it  will  be  as  I  tell  you.' 
Well,  says  my  Lord,  if  I  were  of  that  opinion  I  either  would  not  be 
a  greate  man,  I  would  decline  preferment,  or  prevent  my  dangen 
This  my  Lord  affirmed  in  my  hearing  before  severall  gentlemen  and 
noblemen  sitting  in  Council  at  Whitehall,  .1  also  remember  what  Sir 
Edw,  Walker  (Garter  King  at  Armes)  had  affirni'd  to  me  long  before, 
even  when  he  was  first  made  a  Lord ;  that  carrying  his  pedigree  to 
Lord  Clifford  on  his  being  created  a  peer,  and  finding  him  busy,  he 
bid  him  go  into  his  study,  and  divert  himself  there  till  he  was  at  leisure 
to  discourse  with  him  about  some  things  relating  to  his  family ;  there 
)ay^  said  Sir  Edvoard,  on  his  table,  his  horoscope  and  nativity  calcu- 
lated, with  some  writing  under  it,  where  he  read  that  he  should  be 
advanc'd  to  the  highest  degree  in  the  State  that  could  be  conferr'd  on 
him,  but  that  he  should  not  long  enjoy  it  but  sho'^  die,  or  expressions 
to  that  sense :  and  I  think  (but  cannot  confidently  say)  a  bloudy  death. 
This  Sir  Edto^  afHrm'd  both  to  me  and  Sir  Rich,  Brotvne,  nor  could  I 
forbeare  to  note  this  extraordinary  passage  in  these  memoires."  (Vol.  i, 
P.437--441.) 

It  may  be  amusing  to  our  readers  to  see  an  account  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Evelyn  of  Lord  Arlington's  manner  of  living  at  his 
ipountry  seat. 

"  10  Sept.  1677.  Since  first  I  was  at  this  place,  I  found  things  ex- 
ceedingly improy'd.  It  is  seated  in  a  bottome  between  2  gracefull 
swelling,  the  nm^e  building  being  now  in  y'  figure  of  a  Greek  n  with 
4  pavillions,  two  at  each  comer,  and  a  breake  m  the  front,  rail'd  and 
jbmustred  at  the  top,  where  I  caus'd  huge  jarrs  to  be  plac'd  full  of 
earth  to  keepe  them  steady  upon  their  pedestalls  between  the  statues ; 
ffhich  make  as  good  a  shew  as  if  they  were  of  stone ;  and  tbo'  ths 
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boildiiig  be  of  brick,  and  but  two' stories  besides  cellars,  and  garretti 
cover'd  with  blue  slate,  yet  there  is  roome  enough  for  a  full  court,  the 
offices  and  out-houses  being  so  ample  and  well  disposed.     The  King's 
apartment  is  fainted  ajresca^  and  magnificently  furnish'd.     There  are 
many  excellent  pictures  of  the  greate  masters.     The  gallery  is  a  plea- 
sant,  noble  roome :  in  the  breake,  or  middle,  is  a  billiard-table ;  but 
-f  wainscot  being  of  firr,  and  painted  does  not  please  me  so  well  as 
Spanish  oake  without  paint.    The  chapel  is  pretty,  the  porch  descend- 
ing to  y*  gardens.    The  orange  garden  is  very  fine,  and  leads  into  the 
green-house,  at  y*  end  of  which  is  a  hall  to  eate  in,  and  the  con- 
servatory some  hundred  feete  long,  adom'd  with  mapps,  as  the  other 
side  is  with  the  heads  of  Ctesars  ill  cut  in  alabaster ;  over  head  are 
several  apartments  for  my  Lord,  Lady,  and  Dutchesse,  with  kitchens 
and  other  offices  below  in  a  lesser  form,  with  lodgings  for  servants  all 
distinct ;  this  ks  for  them  to.  retire  to  when  they  please,  and  would  be 
m  private  and  have  no  communication  with  the  palace ;  which  he  tells 
me  he  will  wholly  resign  to  his  sonn-in-law  and  daughter,  that  charm- 
ing young  creature.     The  canall  running  under  my  lady's  dressing- 
room  chamber  window,  is  full  of  carps  and  fowle  wnich  come  and  are 
fed  there.     The  cascade  at  the  end  of  y*  canall  tumes  a  come-mill, 
which  provides  the  family,  and  raises  water  for  y'  fountaines  and 
offices.     To  passe  this  canal  into  y*  opposite  meadow^,  S^  Sam.  More' 
land  has  invented  a  screw-bridge,  w^"  being  turn'd  with  a  key  lands 
you  50foote  distant  at  the  entrance  of  an  ascending  walke  of  trees,  a 
mile  in  length,  as  tis  also  on  the  front  into  the  park,  of  4  rows  of  ash- 
trees,  and  reaches  to  the  park-pale,  which  is  9  miles  in  compass,  and 
the  best  for  riding  and  meeting  the  game  that  I  ever  saw.    There  were 
now  of  red  and  fallow  deere  almost  a  thousand,  with  good  covert ;  but 
the  soile  barren  and  fiying  sand,  in  which  nothing  will  grow  kindly. 
The.  tufls  of  firr,  and  much  of  the  other  wood  were  planted  by  my 
direction  some  yeares  before.    This  seate  is  admirably  plac*d  for  field 
sports,  hawking,  hunting,  or  racing.     The  mutton  is  small,  but  sweete* 
The  stables  hold  SO  horses  and  4  coaches.    The  out-offices  make  two 
large  quadrangles,  so  as  servants  never  liv'd  with  more  ease  and 
convenience;  never  master  more  civil.     Strangers  are  attended  and 
accommodated  as  at  their  home,  in  pretty  apartments  furnish'd  with 
all  manner  of  conveniences  and  privacy.    There  is  a  library  full  of  ex- 
cellent books.     There  are  bathing-roomes,  elaboratorie,  dispensatorie^ 
a  decoy,  and  places  to  keepe  and  fat  fowl  in.    He  had  now  in  his  new 
church  (neere  y*  garden)  built  a  dormitory  or  vault,  with  several 
repositories  to  bury   his  family  in.     In  the  expence  of  this  pious 
ytnicture,  the  church  is  most  laudable ;  most  of  the  Houses  of  God  in 
this  country,  resembling  rather  stables  and  thatch'd  cottages  than 
temples,  in  which  to  serve  the  Most  High.    He  has  built  a  lodge  in 
the  park  for  the  keeper;  which  is  a  neate  dwelling,  and  might  become 
^ny  gentleman.    The  ^ame  has  he  don  fqr  the  parson,  little  deserving 
it,  for  murmuring  that  my  Lord  put  him  some  time  out  of  his  wretched 
hovel,  whilst  it  was  building.    He  has  also  built  a  faire  inn  at  some 
4istance  from  his  palace,  with  a  bridge  of  stone  over  a  river  neere  it| 
^nd  repaired  all  the  tenants  houses,  so  as  there  is  nothing  but  neatea 
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neflse  and  accommodations  about  his  ^tate ;  which  I  yet  think  is  not 
above  1500/.  a  yeare.  I  believe  he  had  now  in  his  family  100  domestic 
servants.  His  lady  (being  one  of  the  Bredrodes  daughters,  grand- 
child to  a  natural  son  of  Henry  Frederick  Prince  of  Orange)  is  a  good- 
natur'd  and  obliging  woman.  They  love  fine  things  and  to  live  easily, 
pompously  and  hospitably ;  but  with  so  vast  expence  as  plunges  my 
jLord  into  debt  exceedingly.  My  Lord  himselfe  is  given  to  no  ex- 
pensive vice  but  building,  ^and  to  have  all  things  rich,  polite,  and 
princely.  He  never  plays,  but  reades  much,  having  the  Latin,  French^ 
and  Spanish  tongues  in  perfection.  He  has  travelled  much,  and  is  the 
best  bred  and  courtly  person  his  Ma*'  has  about  him,  so  as  the  publiq 
Ambass"  more  frequent  him  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  Nobility. 
Whilst  he  was  Secretary  of  State  and  Prime  Minister,  he  had  gotten 
vastly,  but  spent  it  as  hastily,  even  before  he  had  established  anmd  to 
nudntaine  his  greatnesse ;  and  now  beginning  to  decline  in  favour  (y* 
Duke  being  no  greate  friend  of  his)  he  knows  not  how  to  retrench.  He 
was  sonn  of  a  D'  of  Laws  whom  I  have  seene,  and  being  sent  from 
fVestm'  Schole  to  Oxford,  with  intention  to  be  a  Divine,  and  parson 
of  Harlington,  a  village  neere  Brainford,  when  Ma'  of  Arts,  the 
Rebellion  falling  out,  he  folio w'd  the  King's  Army,  and-  receiving  an 
honourable  wound  in  the  face,  grew  into  favour,  and  was  advanc'd  n*om 
a  meane  fortune,  at  his  Ma*^  restauration,  to  be  an  Earle  and  Kn'  of 
the  Garter,  Lord  Chamberlaine  of  the  Household,  and  first  favourite 
for  a  long  time,  during  which  the  King  married'  his  natural  sonn,  y* 
Duke  of  Grafton,  to  his  onely  daughter  and  heiress,  as  before  men- 
tioned, worthy  for  her  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  greatest  Prince  in 
Christendom.  My  Lord  is,  besides  this,  a  prudent  and  understanding 
person  in  businesse  and  speakes  well.  Unfortunate  yet  in  those  he  has 
advanc'd,  most  of  them  proving  ungratefuU.  The  many  obligations 
and  civilities  I  have  received  from  this  noble  gentleman  extracts  from 
me  this  character,  and  I  am  sorry  he  is  in  no  better  circumstances." 
(VoLi.  p.  461— 464.) 

His  edifying  description  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Godolphin,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  aUerwards  Lord  Godolphin,  well  deserves  to  be  ex-- 
tracted.  She  appears,  in  a  vicious  court,  and  an  age  of  depravity, 
to  have  added  to  virtue  "  grace  invincible.**  The  warmth  of 
expression  which  Mr.  Evelyn  uses  in  describing  her  excellence 
is  truly  creditable  to  his  heart. 

"  8  Sept.  1678.  Whilst  I  was  at  Church  came  a  letter  from  Mr* 
Godolphin,  that  my  deare  friend,  his  lady,  was  exceedingly  ill,  and 
desiring  my  prayers  and  assistance.  My  wife  and  I  tooke  boate 
immediately  and  went  to  Whitehall,  where,  to  my  inexpressible  sorrow, 
I  found  she  had  ben  attacq  d  with  the  new  fever,  then  reigning  this 
excessive  hot  autumn,  and  which  was  so  violent  that  it  was  not  thought 
she  could  last  many  hours. 

"  9.  She  died  in  the  ^6*  yeare  of  her  age,  to  the  inexpressible 
affliction  of  htir  deare  husband  and  all  her  relations ;  but  of  none  in  the 
^orld  more  than  of  myselfe,  who  lost  the  most  excellent  and  ines* 
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timable  friend  that  ever  liv'd.  Never  was  a  more  virtuous.and  inviolable 
friendship ;  never  a  more  religious,  discreet  and  admirable  creature, 
beloved  of  all;  admired  of  all,  for  all  possible  perfections  of  her  sex. 
She  is  gon  to  receive  the  reward  of  her  signal  charity  and  all  other 
her  Christian  graces,  too  blessed  a  creature  to  converse  with  mortals^ 
£tted  as  she  was  by  a  most  holy  life  to  be  received  into  the  mansions 
above.  She  was  for  witt,  beauty,  good-nature,  fidelity,  discretion,  an4 
all  accomplishments  the  most  incomparable  person.  How  shall  I  ever 
repay  the  obligations  to  her  for  the  infinite  good  offices  she  did  my  soule 
by  so  oft  ingaging  me  to  make  religion  the  termes  and  tie  of  the  friend-i 
ship  there  was  between  us!  She  was  the  best  wife,  the  best  mistress* 
the  best  friend  that  ever  husband  had.  But  it  is  not  here  that  I  pretend 
to  give  her  character,  having  designed  to  consecrate  her  worthj/  life  to 
posterity, 

**  Her  husband,  struck  with  unspeakable  affliction,  fell  down  as 
dead.  The  King  himselfe,  and  all  the  Court,  expressed  their  sorrow. 
To  the  poore  and  miserable  her  losse  was  irreparable ;  for  there  was 
no  degree  but  had  some  obligation  to  her  memorie.  So  carefuU  and 
provident  was  she  to  be  prepared  for  all  possible  accidents,  that  (as  if 
she  foresaw  her  end)  she  received  the  heavenly  viaticum  but  the  Sun- 
day before,  after  a  most  solemn  recollection.  She  put  all  her  domestic 
concerns  into  y*  exactest  order,  and  'lefl  a  letter,  directed  to  her 
husband,  to  be  opened  in  case  she  died  in  child-bed,  in  which,  with, 
the  most  pathetic  and  endearing  expressions  of  a  most  loyal  and 
virtuous  wife,  she  begs  his  kindnesse  to  her  memorie  might  be  con- 
tinued by  his  care  and  esteeme  of  those  she  lefl  behind,  even  to  her 
domestic  servants,  to  the  meanest  of  which  she  left  considerable  lega- 
cies, as  well  as  to  the  poore.  It  was  now  seven  yeares  since  she  was 
maid  of  honor  to  y«  Queene,  that  she  regarded  me  as  a  father,  a 
brother ;  and^  what  is  more,  a  friend.  We  oflen  prayed,  visited  the 
sick  and  miserable,  received,  read,  discoursed,  and  communicated  in 
all  holy  offices  together.  She  was  moist  deare  to  my  wife  and  affec- 
tionate to  my  children.  But  she  is  gon !  This  onely  is  my  comfort 
that  she  is  happy  in  Christ,  and  I  shall  shortly  behold  her  againe.  She 
desired  to  be  buried  in  the  dormitorie  of  his  family,  neere  300  miles 
from  all  her  other  friends.  So  afflicted  was  her  husband,  that  the 
intire  care  of  her  funerall  was  committed  to  me. 

'M7-  With  Mr.  Godolphin  I  looked  over  and  sorted  his  lady's  papers* 
most  of  which  consisted  of  Prayers,  Meditations,  Sermon-notes,  Dis- 
courses, and  Collections  on  several!  religious  subjects,  and  many  of 
her  owne  happy  composing ;  and  so  pertinently  digested,  as  if  she  had 
ben  all  her  life  a  student  in  divinity.  We  found  a  diary  of  her  solemn 
resolutions,  all  tending  to  practical  virtue,  with  letters  from  select 
fiiends,  all  put  into  exact  metl^od.  It  astonished  us  to  see  what  she 
had  read  and  written,  her  youth  considered."    (Vol.  i.  p.  471 — 4?73.) 

The  last  days  of  the  Earl  of  Ossory  are  given  us  in  this 
journal  with  very  affecting  circumstances.  As  we  think  our 
extracts  from  this  book  cannot  but  entertain  and  interest  oui^ 
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readers  greatly,  we  will  venture  tipon  adding  this  and  a  few  mortf' 
to  tlie  many  we  have  already  introduced. 

**  26  July,  1680.  My  most  noble  and  illustrious  friend,  the  Earle  tf 
Ossorie,  espying  me  this  morning  after  sermon,,  in  the  privy  gallery, 
calling  to  me,  told  me  he  was  now  going  his  journey  (meaning  to- 
Tangier,  whither  he  was  designed  Governor  and  General  of  the  Forces, ' 
to  regaine  the  losses  we  had  lately  sustaih*d  f "  the  Moors,  when 
Jnchequeen  was  Governor).     I  ask'd  if  he  would  not  call  at  my  house 
(as  he  always  did  when  he  went  out  of  England  on  any  exploit) ;  he 
said  he  must  embark  at  Portsmouth^  '  wherefore  let  you  and  I  dine ' 
together  to-day ;  I  am  quite  alone,  and  have  something  to  impart  to 
you ;  I  am  not  well,  shall  be  private,  and  desire  your  company/  Being 
retir'd  to  his  lodgings,  and  set  down  on  a  couch,  he  sent  to  his  sc^cretiary 
for  the  copy  of  a  letter  w*''*  he  had  written  to  Lord  Sunderland  (Seer. 
of  State),  wishing  me  to  reade  it ;  it  was  to  take  notice  how  ill  he- 
resented  it,  that  he  should  tell  the  K.  before  Lord  Ossorie*s  face,  that 
Tangier  was  not  to  be  kept,  but  would  certainly  be  lost:  and  yet- 
added,  that  'twas  fit  Lord  Ossorie  should  be  sent,  that  they  might' 
give  some  account  of  it  to  the  world ;  meaning  (as  supposed)  the  next ' 
Parliament,  when  all  such  miscarriages  would  probably  be  examin*d ; ' 
this  Lord  Ossorie  took  very  ill  of  Lord  Sunderland^  and  not  kindly  of' 
the  King;  who  resolving  to  send  him  with  an  incompetent  force, 
seem'd,  as  his  Lordship  tooke  it,  to  be  willing  to  cast  him  away,  not ' 
only  on  a  hazardous  adventure,  but,  in  most  men's  opinion,  an  impos- ' 
sibility ;  seeing  there  was  not  to  be  above  3  or  400  horse,  and  4<000' 
foote  for  the  garrison  and  all,  both  to  defend  y  towne,  forme  a  camp, 
repulse  the  enemy,  and  fortifie  what  ground  they  should  get  in.     lliis 
touch'd  my  Lord  deeply,  that  he  should  be  so  little  consider'd  as  to 
put  him  on  a  businesse  in  which  he  should  probably  not  only  loose  his' 
reputation,  but  be  charged  with  all  the  miscarriages  and  ill  successe ; 
whereas  at  first  they  promised  6000  foote,  and  600  horse  effective.    My' 
Lord  being  an  exceeding  brave  and  valiant  person,  and  who  had  so 
approv'd  himself  in  divers  signal  batailes,  both  at  sea  and  land;  so 
belov'd,  and  so  estfeem'd  by  y*  people,  as  one  they  depended  upon  all* 
occasions  worthy  of  such  a  captain  ;  he  looked  on  this  as  too  greate 
an  indifference  in  his  Ma'^  after  all  his  services,  and  the  merits  of  his- 
father  the  Duke  of  Onnond,  and  a  designe  of  some  who  envied  his 
virtue.    It  certainly  tooke  so  deepe  roote  in  his  mind,  that  he  who 
was  the  most  void  of  feare  in  the  world  (and  assured  me  he  would  go 
to  Tangier  with  10  men  if  his  Ma*'  commanded  him)  could  not  beare 
up  against  this  unkindness.  Having  disburdened  himselfe  of  this  to  me 
after  dinner,  he  went  with  his  Ma**"  to  the  Sheriffs  at  a  greate  supper 
in  Fishmongers  Hall;  but  finding  himselfe  ill,  tooke  his  leave  imme- 
diately of  his  Ma*^  and  came  back  to  his  lodging.     Not  resting  well 
this  night,  he  was  persuaded  to  remove  to  Arlington  House  for  better 
accommodation.  His  disorder  turn'd  to  a  malignant  fever,  W*''  increas- 
ing after  all  that  six  of  the  most  able  physicians  could  do,  he  became 
delirious,  with  intervals  of  sense,  during  which  Dr.  Llot/d  (after  Bp. 
of  St»  Asaph)  administered  the  holy  sacrament,  of  which  I  also  par-' 
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tuupated.  fie  died  the  Friday  following,  the  SO  July,  to  the  unfVersai 
griefe  of  all  that  knew  or  heard  of  his  greate  worth,  nor  had  any  a 
greater  losse  than  myselfe.  Oft  would  he  say  I  was  the  oldest  ac- 
quaintance he  had  in  England  (when  his  father  was  in  Ireland),  it  being 
now  of  above  30  yeares,  contracted  abroad,  when  he  rid  in  the  Aca- 
demic in  Paris,  and  when  we  were  seldome  asunder.  His  Ma*''  never 
lost  a  worthier  subject,  nor  father  a  better  or  more  dutiful  son ;  a 
loving,  generous,  good-natur'd,  and  perfectly  obliging  friend ;  one  who 
had  done  innumerable  kindnesses  to  several!  before  they  knew  it  ^  nor 
did  he  ever  advance  any  that  were  not  worthy ;  no  one  more  brave^ 
more  modest:  none  more  humble,  sober,  and  every  way  virtuous. 
Unhappy  England  in  this  illustrious  person's  loss  !  Univensal  was  the 
mourning  for  him  and  the  eulogies  on  him ;  I  staled  night  and  day  by 
his  bed-side  to  his  last  gasp,  to  close  his  deare  eyes  !  O  sad  father, 
mother,  wife,  and  children !  What  shall  I  add !  he  deserv'd  all  that  a 
sincere  friend,  a  brave  souldier,  a  virtuous  courtier,  a  loyaj  subject,  an 
honest  man,  a  bountifull  master,  and  good  Christian  could  deserve  of 
his  Prince  and  Country.  One  thing  more  let  me  note,  that  he  oH;en 
express'd  to  me  the  abhorrence  he  had  of  that  base  and  unworthy, 
action  which  he  was  put  upon^  of  engaging  the  Smyrna  fleete  in  time 
of  peace  ;  in  which,  tho'  he  behav'd  himselfe  like  a  greate  captaine, 
yet  he  told  me  it  was  the  onely  blot  in  his  life,  and  troubled  him  ex- 
ceedingly. Tho'  he  was  commanded,  and  never  examin'd  further 
when  he  was  so ;  yet  he  always  spake  of  it  with  regret  and  detestation." 
(VoL  i.  p.  488—490.) 

Six  days  before  the  death  of  Charles  II,  that  thoughtless 
prince  was  engaged  as  is  described  in  the  following  paragraph :    • 

<<  4*  Feb.  1685.  I  can  never  forget  the  inexpressible  luxury  and  pro- 
fanenesse,  gaming  and  all  dissoluteness,  and  as  it  were  total  forgetfull- 
nesse  of  God  (it  bein^  Sunday  evening)  which  this  day  se'nnight  I  was 
witnesse  of,  the  King  sitting  and  toying  with  his  concubmes,  Portsmouth, 
Cleaveland  and  Mazarine,  &c.  a  French  boy  singing  love  songs,  in: 
that  glorious  gallery,  whilst  about  20  of  the  greate  courtiers  and  other, 
dissolute  persons  were  at  Basset  round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least 
2000  in  gold  before  them,  upon  which  2  gentlemen  who  were  with  me 
made  reflexions  with  astonishment.  Six  daya  after  was  all  in  the 
dust!"  •  (Vol. i.  p.  549.) 

This  was  on  the  Sunday,  and  on  the  next  day  his  Majesty 
was  attacked  by  apoplexy.  His  death  is  thus  described  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Evelyn. 

<(  4  Feb.  1685.  I  went  to  London,  hearing  his  Ma*' had  ben  the 
Monday  before  (2  Feb.)  surpriz'd  in  his  bed-chamber  with  an  apoplectic 
fit ;  so  that  if,  by  God's  providence.  Dr.  King  (that  excellent  chi- 
rurgeon  as  well  as  physitian)  had  not  ben  accidentally  present,  to  let 
him  blood  (having  his  lancet  in  his  pocket)  his  Ma^  had  certainly  died 
that  moment, .  wmch  might  have  ben  of  direful  consequence,  there 
being  nobody  else  present  with  the  King,  save  this  Doctor  and  one 
more,  as  J  am  assured.    It  was  a  mark  of  the  extraordinary  dexterity^ 
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resolution,  and  presence  of  mind  in  the  D%  to  let  him  blood  in  the 
very  paroxysm,  without  staying  the  coming  of  other  physitians,  which 
regularly  should  have  been  don,  and  for  want  of  which  he  must  have 
a  regular  pardon  as  they  tell  me.*    This  rescu  d  his  Ma^  for  the  in- 
stantj  but  it  was  only  a  short  reprieve.    He  still  complain'd,  and  was 
relapsing,  oft^n  fainting,  with  sometimes  epileptic  S3rmptoms,  till  Wed- 
nesday, for  which  he  wascupp'd,  let  bloud  in  both  jugulars ;  had  both 
vomit  and  purffes,  w*"**  so  relieved  him  that  on  Thursday  hopes  of 
recovery  were  signified  in  the  publiq  Gazette ;  but  that  day,  about 
noone,  the  physitians  thought  him  feaverish.    This  they  seem'd  glad 
of,  as  being  more  easily  allav'd  and  methodically  dealt  with  than  his 
former  fits ;  so  as  they  prescribed  the  famous  Jesuits  powder :  but  it 
made  him  worse ;  and  some  very  able  doctors,  who  were  present,  did 
not  think  it  a  fever,  but  the  effect  of  his  frequent  bleeding  and  other 
aharp  operations  us'd  by  them  about  his  head,  so  that  probably  the 
powder  might  stop  the  circulation,  and  renew  his  former  fits,  which 
now  made  him  very  weake.    Thus  he  pass'd  Thursday  night  with 
greate  difficulty ;  when,  complaining  of  a  paine  in  his  side,  they  drew 
12  ounces  more  of  blood  from  him;  this  was  by  6  in  the  morning  on 
Friday,  and  it  gave  him  reliefe ;  but  it  did  not  continue ;  for  being 
now  in  much  paine,  and  struggling  for  breath,  he  lay  dozing ;  and  af^r 
spme  conflicts,  the  physitians  despairing  of  him,  he  gave  up  y"^  ghost  at 
halfe  an  houre  after  eleven  in  the  morning,  6  Feb.  in  the  36th  yeare  of 
his  reigne,  and  54th  of  his  age. 

"  Prayers  were  solemnly  made  in  all  the  Churches,  especially  in 
both  y'  Court  Chapells;  where  the  Chaplaines  reliev'd  one  another 
every  halfe  quarter  of  an  houre  from  the  time  he  began  to  be  in 
danger,  till  he  expired,  according  to  the  forme  prescribed  in  the  Church 
Offices.  Those  who  assisted  his  Ma** '  devotions  were,  the  Abp,  of 
Canterbury^  the  Bps,  of  London^  Durhatn,  and  Eli/ ;  but  more  espe- 
,  cialy  Ken,  the  Bp,  of  Bath  and  WeUs.f     It  is  sayd  they  exceedingly 

'^  *  The  Privy  Council  approved  of  what^he  had  done,  and  ordered  him  a^l,000, 
but  which  was  never  paid  him.  Burnet,  II.  lOlO*. — There  are  two  fine  portraits 
of  Dr.  ITirt^  engraved,  and  in  mezzotinto,  in  which  the  above  instance  ofbis  skill 
and  promptitude  is  noticed." 

*'  ,f  The  account  given  of  this  by  King  James  II.  is,  that  when  the  King's  life 
was  wholly  despaired  of,  and  it  was  time  to  prepare  for  another  world,  2  Bishops, 
came  to  do  their  function ;  who  reading  the  Prayers  appointed  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  on  that  occasion,  when  they  came  to  the  place  where  usually  they 
exhort  a  sick  person  to  make  confession  of  his  sinff,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  andJVells^ 
who  was  one  of  them,  advertized  him,  It  was  not  of  obligation;  and  after  a  short, 
exhortation  asjted  him,  if  he  were  sorry  for  his  sins  ?  which  the  King  saying  he  was^ 
the  Bishop  pronounced  the  absolution,  and  then  asked  him  if  he  pleased  to  receive 
the  Sacrament  ?  to  which  the  King  made  no  reply ;  and  being  pressed  by  the  Bishop* 
several  times,  gave  no  other  answer  but  that  it  was  time  enough,  or  that  he  would  ' 
think  of  it. 

-  *'  Ming  James  says  that  he  stood  all  the  while  by  the  bed-side,  and  seeing  th« 
King  would  not  receive  the  Sacrament  from  them,  and  knowing  his  sentiments,  be 
desired  the  company  to  stand  a  little  from  the  bed,  and  then  asked  the  Kiog  whether 
he  should  send  for  a  Priest,  to  which  the  King  replied,  *  For  God*ssake,  brother, 
do,  and  lose  no  time.^  The  Dukesnid  he  would  bring  one  to  him;  but  uom;  could 
be  found  except  father  Huddleston,  who  had  been  so  assistant  in  the  King's  escape, 
ff  om  Worcester  $  he  was  brought  up  by  a  back  staircase,  and  the  compaBy  wer» 
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ifg'd  (be  recmynt^  the  Holy  Seeram* ;  but  bis  Ma**  tdd  the^i  be 
would  consider  of  il,  which  he  was  so  IcHig  about,  that  it  was  too  late. 
Others  whisper'd  that  the  Bishops  and  Lorqs^  except  the  Earls  of  Bath 
and  Fevershamy  being  order'd  to  withdraw  th6  night  before,  Hurktan^ 
the  Priest,  had  presumeid  to  administer  the  PopiSi  Offices.  He  gave 
his  breeches  and  keys  to  j«  Duke,  who  was  almost  constantly  kneeing 
by  his  bed-«ide,  and  in  teares.  He  also  recommended  to  him  the  care 
of  his  natural  children,  except  the  Duke  of  Monmouthf  now  in  Holland^ 
and  in  his  displeasure.  He  intreated  the  Queene  to  pardon  him  (not 
without  cause) ;  a  little  before  she  had  sent  a  Bishop  to  excuse  her  not 
more  fremeatij  visiting  him,  in  regard  of  her  excessive  griefe,  and 
that  his  Ma^  would  forgive  k  if  at  any  time  she  had  offended  him* 
He  sj^e  to  y  Duke  to  l>e  kiad  to  the  DtUehesse  of  Cleavd^nd,  and 
eipecially  Portimeuthi  and  that  NeUi^  might  not  starve. 

''  Thus  died  King  Charles  IL  He  was  of  a  vigorous  and  robust 
constitution,  and  in  all  appearance  promising  a  long  life.  He  was  a 
Prince  of  many  virtues,  and  many  greate  imperfections ;  debonaire, 
easy  of  accesse,  hot  bloudy  or  cruel ;  his  countenance  fierce,  his  voice 
greate,  proper  of  person,  every  motion  became  him ;  a  lover  of  the  sea, 
and  skimtll  in  snipping;  not  affecting  other  studies;  yet  he  had  a 
laboratory,  and  knew  oiP  many  empyrtqal  medicines,  and  the  easier 
ttiedianieal  mathematics ;  he  lov'd  planting  and  building,  and  brought 
in  a  politer  way  of  living,  which  pass'd  to  luxury  and  intolerable 
axptnce.  He  had  a  particular  talont  in  telling  a  story,  and  facetious 
passages,  of  which  he  had  innumerable ;  diis  made  some  buffoons  and 
vitioQs  wretdies  too  presumptuous  and  fsuniliar^  npt  worthy  the  favour 
they  d^ua'd.  He  tooke  delight  in  having  a  number  of  little  spaniels 
follow  him  and  lie  in  his  bed-chamber,  where  he  often  suffered  the 
bitches  to  puppy  and  eive  suck,  which  render'd  it  very  offensive,  and 
indeede  made  tbe  whofe  Court  nasty  and  stinking.  He  would  doubtlease 
have  been  an  excellent  prince  had  ne  ben  less  addicted  to  women,  who 
made  him  uneasy,  and  aliways  in  want  to  supply  their  unmeasurable  pro- 
fbsion,  to  y"  detriment  of  many  indigent  persons;  who  had  signally  served 
both  hira  and  his  father.  He  frequently  and  easily  changni  &voriteS| 
to  his  greate  prejudice.  As  to  other-publiq  transactions  and  unhappy 
miscai^ages,  'tis  not  here  I  intend  to  number  them;  but  certainly 
never  had  King  more  glorious  opportunities  to  have  made  himselfe, 
Us  people,  and  all  Europe  happy,  and  prevented  innumerable  nus^ 
cheiA,  bad  not  his  too  easy  nature  resign'd  him  to  be  manag'd  by 
crafty  men,  and  some  i^andon'd  and  profane  wretches  who  corrupted 
his  otherwise  sufficient  parts,  disciphn'd  as  he  had  ben  by  many  af- 
flictions during  his  banishment,  W^  gave  him  much  experience  an4 
knowledge  of  men  and  things ;  but  those  wicked  creatures  took  him 
off  from  all  application  becoming  so  greate  a  King.  The  history  of 
his  reigne  will  certainely  be  the  most  wonderful!  for  the  variety  of 

iwlrad  to  wHiiimw ;  bat  he  (tt^  D9ke  of  York)  aot  (binkiog  fit  that  bv  sbooM  bf 
left  alone  with  the  King,  desired  tbe  Rari  of  fiotA,  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  au^ 
<be  Barl  of  Feuersbam,  Captain  of  the  Guard,  should  stay  |  tbe  rest  being  gone, 
f&ther  HuddUsUm  was  introdaced  and  administered  the  Sacrament.    Life  of  Jurnis 

it  p.  %m:  " 
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matter  and  accidents,  above  any  extant  in  fonner  ageg.  The  ssuS 
tragical  death  of  his  father,  his  banishment  and  hardships,  his  mira'^ 
culous  restauration,  conspiracies  against  him,  pariiaments,  wars, 
plagues,  fires,  comets,  revolutions  dbroad  happening  in  his  time,  withr 
a  thousand  other  particulars.  He  was  ever  kind  to  me,  and  very 
gracious  upon  all  occasions,  and  therefore  I  cannot,  without  ingrati* 
tude,  but  deplore  his  losse,  which  for  many  respects  as  well  as  duty  I 
do  with  all  my  soul."    (Vol.  i.  p.  543—546.) 

Thus  perished  this  great  personage,  who  has  done  perhaps- 
more  essential  harm  to  the  British  character  than  sm  one  man  has 
been  able  to  effect.  The  distinctions  of  Court  and  CJountry,  Whig^ 
and  Tory,  High  Church  and  Low  Churcb,^  which  began  to  be 
marked  and  established  in  this  reign,  arose  naturally  out  of  the 
course  of  events;  but  those  extremes,  so  entirely  destructive  of 
all  virtuous  moderation ;  those  excesses  which  threw  men  at  the 
greatest  distance  on  either  side  of  the  true  temper  of  religious 
sobriety;  that  libellous  ridicule  which  confounded  all  moral  pro- 
portions and  distinctions,  which  disparaged  the  rectitude  of  all 
motives,  and  placed  the  test  of  sincerity  in  the  contempt  of  all  ap- 
pearances of  decency ;  had  their  source  principally  in  the  example 
of  the  King  himself,  and  the  vicious  contagion  cm  his  court*     Un- 
happily the  aspect  which  religion  presented,  or  rather  the  mask 
which  it  had  assumed,  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  the  mischief  which 
under  its  sanction  had  been  perpetrated,  instead  of  being  touched 
hi  the  succeeding  times  with  a  healing  and  corrective  and  cMscri- 
minating  hand,  was  attacked  vnth  a  licentious  generality  of  abuse, 
and  ungodly  contempt,  which  made  no  distinction  between  the 
thing  itself  and  the  pretence,  between  truth  and  artifice,  holiness 
and  hypocrisy.     So  decisive  a  proof  of  imposture  was  the  prac- 
tice of  piety  become,'and  so  established  an  object  of  ridicule,  that 
religion,  as  accredited  among  men,  stood  at  a  greater  distance 
from  sanctity  of  life  and  the  auties  of  devotion,  than  from  con- 
duct the  most  immoral,  and  the  freest  indulgence  of  the  pasdons. 
The  stain  has  become  deeplv  and  vitally  absorbed  into  the  British 
character ;  and  though  we.ao  not  say  mat  the  manners  of  upper 
life  are  as  profligate  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Charles  II,  yet 
ever  since  that  fatal  period  ridicule  has  with  a  large  number  of 
us  been  established  as  the  test  of  truth ;  has  firmly  allied  itself  to 
vice,  and  has  fastened  names  of  suspicion  and  reproach  upon 
practical  reli^on,  which  will  for  ever  serve  in  the  place  of  argu- 
ment to  the  mfidel,  and  confirm  the  fascinations  of  folly.     Since 
those  &tal  days  it  has  always  required  boldness  to  carry  the  in- 
junctions of  Christianity  into  the  practice  of  living  intercourse, 
or  to  present  the  impress  of  the  Gospel  on  the  manners  and  be- 
haviour*   With  a  very  large  portion  of  the  community,  frightful 
for  its  extent  and  desperate  security,  there  is  but  one  reat  vice» 
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iaaid  that  is  hypocrisy,  which  is  damned  among  men  for  the 
homiage  it  pays  to  pie^.  Call  a  man  a  saint,  and  you  stamp  him 
a  liar;  at  the  sound  of  that  word  of  fatal  omen  every  flippant  fool 
blesses  himself  that  he  is  no  hypocrite;  ^^  every  iat  unthinking 
&ce  brightens  into  malicious  meaning;"  the  fox-hunting  priest 
exults  in  his  orthodoxy,  and  the  philosopher  in  the  rational  piety 
of  his  sober  indifference*  Since  those  laughing  days  of  profligate 
intolerance  religion  may  without  molestation  talk  of  ner  holy 
truths,  and  the  dignity  of  her  established  worship;  but  if  she 
proceeds  to  challenge  the  consistency  of  her  nomind  votaries,  if 
the  ventures  to  interfere  with  real  life,  to  cross  the  path  of  the 
profane,  or  to  cast  her  bitters  into  the  chalice  of  debauchery^ 
the  alarm  is  taken :  A  saint !  a  saint !  becomes  the  general  cry; 
and  what  man  of  the  world,  or  stripling,  that  claims  to  live  above 

Erejudice,  does  not  forthwith  ^^  bend  liis  bow,  and  make  ready 
is  arrows  within  his  quiver." 

Mr.  Evelyn  discovers  throughout  his  journal  a  warm  and 
•teady  attachment  to  our  holy  mother  Church.  During  the 
period  pf  the  usurpation  he  held  himself  indissolubly  en^ged 
to  her  service  and  of&ces ;  but  he  appears  to  have  cherished  this 
attachment  without  indulging  any  virulence  of  feeling  towards 
those  of  other  communions.  As  the  church  service  Was  pro-> 
hibited,  and  loose  extemporary  prayer  had  supplanted  ail  the 
established  forms,  he  resorted  to  places  where  the  sequestered 
divines  privately  used  the  Common  Prayer,  or  procured  the  so- 
lemn offices  to  be  peiformed  in  his  library  to  his  own  household. 
We  find  also  that  he  fre^uentlj^  stayed  at  home  in  afternoons  to 
catechize  and  instruct  his  family,  *^  those  exercises  having,"  as 
he  tells  us,  ^^,  universally  ceased  in  the  parish  churches,  so  as 
people  had  no  principles,  and  grew  very  ignorant  of  even  the 
common  points  of  Christianity,  all  devotion  being  now  placed  in 
hearing  sermons  and  discourses  of  speculative  and  notional 
things.  But  Mr.  Evelyn,  attached  as  he  was  to  the  Church  of 
his  nation,  to  the  spiritual  sublimity  of  its  doctrines,  and  the 
virtuous  severity  of  its  discipline,  to  its  character  as  well  as  to  its 
creed,  speaks  only  in  tones  of  grave  regret  of  the  different  classes 
of  schismatics  who  had  robbed  religion  of  its  proper  culture,  its  de* 
cency,  and  its  dignity.  Still,  however,  religion,  under  any  disguise^ 
was  in  his  mind  a  name  too  awfiil  to  be  sported  with,  ana  Uie  reve- 
rence in»which  he  held  his  own  church  had  too  direct  a  reference 
to  its  spiritual  grace  and  glory  to  allow  him  to  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  any  system  agreeing  with  it  in  the  object  of  its  worship, 
and  the  articles  of  its  belief. '  Mr.  Evelyn  was  not  mild  towards 
Dissenters,  because  he  was  languid  in  the  cause  of  the' Church. 
In  his  view  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  not  negatively  dis- 
tinguished from  the  sects  by  which  it  is  surrounded  by  being 
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tritbout  Adr  excesses,  or  simply^  by  being  of  a  lower  tempenb- 
tare  in  zeal  and  love,  but  by  being  animated  by  an.  equid  spirit 
under  better  guidance;  by  being  sound  in  doctrine,  strict  in 
discipline,  and  beautiiid  in  holiness,  without  presumptuous  ess^ 
pectations,  or  ilhisory  pretensions. 

«  I  went  to  London,**  says  he,  "  (in  the  year  1655)  where  Dr.  Wild 
preached  the  funend  sermon  of  preaching,  tiiis  being  die  last  day,  after 
which  Cromwell's  proclamation  wob  to  ^e  place,  that  none  Atrald 
.dare  either  to  preach  or  administer  sacraments,  teach  school,  te.  on 
pain  of  fmprisonment  or  exile.  This  was  the  moumfullest  day  that,  ia 
my  life,  I  had  seen,  or  the  Church  of  England  herself  since  thie  reform* 
adiofi ;  to  the  great  rejcncing  of  papiats  and  presbyterians.  So  pathetic 
washfi  discoune,  thatit  drew  many  tears  from  the aiuMtocy .  Myntit^ 
wift,  and  some  of  oar  family*  received  the  eommuaum ;  God  make  me 
thankful*  who  has  hitherto  provided  for  us  the  food  of  our  souls  as  well 
as  bodies !  '* 

In  a  aubseqaeot  paragraph,  Mr.  Evelyn  expresses  himself  with 

Eeat  moderation  and  good  sense.    Speaking  of  the  year  1656^ 
'  cays,' 

^  There  was  now  notluDg  practical  preadied,  or  diat  pressed  reforaah 
atkm  of  Ufe,  but  high  and  speculative  points,  and  atcaines  that  few 
understood,  which  left  people  very  ignorant,  and  of  no  steady  princi- 
ples, the  source  of  all  our  sects  and  divisions.  Now,  indeed,  that  I 
went  at  all  to  church  whilst  these  usurpers  possessed  the  jpulpits,  was 
that  I  might  not  be  suspected  for  a  papist,  and  that,  though  the  minis- 
ter was  presbyterianly  aflfected,  he  yet  was,  as  I  understood,  duly 
oidained,  and  preached  sound  doctrine,  after  their  way,  and,  bestdeSf 
was  a  humble,  harmless,  and  peacedble  man." 

On  the  2d  of  October,  1685,  we  have  some  circumstances 
supplied  us  which  clear  up  the  doubts  concerning  the  religion  of 
Charles  II,  and  arc  creai table  to  the  sincerity  of  his  brother. 
The  passage  is  so  interesting  that  we  cannot  fotbear  extracting  it. 

**  2  Oct.  1685.  Having  a  letter  sent  me  by  Mr.  Pepj/s  with  this 
expression  at  the  foote  of  it,  ^  I  have  something  to  shew  you  that  I 
may  not  have  another  time/  and  that  I  would  not  faile  to  dine  with 
him,  I  went.  After  dinner  he  had  me  and  Mr.  Houllon  (a  rich  and 
considerable  merchant,  whose  fkther  had  fled  out  otTlanders  on  the 
'persecution  of  the  Dt^e  of  Aha)  into  a  private  roome,  and  told  us 
titat  bemg  lately  alone  witih  his  Ma%  and  upon  some  occasion  of 
/speaking  concerning  my  late  Lord  AHtij^on  dying  a  Roman  Catholic, 
who  hi4  all  along  seem'd  to  ptofoss  himselfe  a  ProtaBtaat,  takB^  all 
the  teats,  ftc  till  the  day  (I  thudc)  of  his  death,  hai  Mfl(^  said  that  aa 
to  his  inclinations  he  had  losown  him  long  wavering,  bat  from  feai« 
of  looseing  his  places  he  did  not  think  it  convenient  to  declare  him- 
.self.  There  are,  says  the  King,  those  who  believe  the  Church  of 
Rome  gives  dispensations  for  going  to  church,  and  many  like  things, 
but  that  18  not  so ;  for  if  that  might  have  ben  had,  he  himselfe  had 
most  reason  to  make  use  of  it.  tndeede^  he  scud,  as  to  some  mairimonial 
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easesp  there  arcn^m  end  then  dUpensationf^  but  hardly  in  any  caae« 
etee^  Thi9  familiar  discourse  eucourag'd  Mr.  Pepy^  to  beg  of  hi^ 
Ma^i  if  he  might  ask^  it  without  offence,  and  for  that  his  Ma*^  could 
not  but  observe  how  it  was  whisper'd  among  manV|  whether  his  late 
Ma^  had  ben  reconciled  to  y' Church  of  Rome;  ne  againe  humbly 
beseught  his  Ma^  to  pardon  his  presumption  if  he  had  touch'd  upon 
a  thin^  which  did  not  befit  him  to  looke  into ;  the  King  ingenuously 
told  him  that  he  both  was  and  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  he  had 
not  long  since  declar'd  it  was  upon  some  politic  and  state  reason&i  best 
known  to  himselfe  (meaning  the  King  his  brother)  but  that  he  was  of 
that  persuasion ;  he  bid  him  follow  him  into  his  closet>  where  opening 
a  cabinet,  he  shew'd  him  2  papers,  containing  about  a  quarter  of  ^ 
sheet  on  both  sides,  written  in  the  late  King's  owne  hand,  containing 
severaU  arguments  opposite  to  the  doctrine  of  the.  Church  ofEnglanOf 
charging  her  with  heresy,  novelty,  and  y^  fanaticism  of  other  Protest- 
ants, the  cheif  whereof  was,  as  I  remember,  our  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Primacy  and  Infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  how  im- 
possible it  was  that  so  many  ages  should  never  dispute  it  till  of  lates 
how  unlikely  our  Saviour  would  leave  his  Church  without  a  visible 
head  and  guide  to  resort  to,  during  his  absence ;  with  the  like  usual 
topics,;  so  well  penn'd  as  to  the  discourse  as  did  by  no  means  seeme  to 
me  to  have  been  put  together  by  the  late  King,  yet  written  all  with 
bis  owne  hand,  blotted  and  interlined,  so  as  if  indeede  \\  was  not  given 
him  by  some  priest,  they  might  be  such  arguments  and  reasons  as  had 
been  inculcated  from  time  to  time,  and  here  recollected ;  and  in  the 
conclusion  shewing  his  looking  on  the  Protestant  Religion  (and  by  name 
the  Church  of  England)  to  be  without  foundation,  and  consequently 
filse  and  unsafe.  When  his  Ma*^  had  shewn  him  these  originals,  he 
was  pleas'd  to  lend  him  the  copies  of  those  two  papers,  attested  at 
the  bottome  in  4  or  5  lines,  under  his  own  hand. 

^'  These  were  the  papers  I  saw  and  read.  .  This  nice  and  curious 
passage  I  thought  fit  to  set  downe.  Tho'  all  the  argum^  and  ob- 
jections were  altogether  weake,  and  have  a  thousand  times  ben  an- 
swer'd  by  our  Divines ;  they  are  such  as  their  Priests  insinuate  among 
theiif*  proselytes,  as  if  nothing  were  Catholiq  but  the  Church  of  Romey 
so  cMi^ation  out  of  that,  no  reformation  suwrable,  bottoming  all  their 
errors  on  St,  Peter's  successors  unerrable  dictatorship,  but  proving 
nothing  with  any  reason,  or  taking  notice  of  any  objection  which 
ceuld  be  made  against  it  Here  all  was  taken  for  granted,  and  upon 
it  a  resolution  and  preference  implied.  I  was  heartily  sorry  to  see  aH 
this,  tho'  it  wisus  no  other  than  was  to  be  suspected  by  nis  late  Ma^  too 
greate  indifierence,  neglect  and  course  of  life,  that  he  had  ben  per- 
verted, and  for  secular  respects  onely  profoss'd  ta  be  of  another  be<« 
liefe,  and  thereby  giving  gveate  advantage  to  our  adversaries,  both 
the  Court  and  generaly  the  youth  and  greate  persons  of  die  Natioa 
beconung  dissolute  aiad  highly  pref|yae«  God  was  iiicen^'d  to  make 
his  veign  very  tvouhl^some  and  uofiroi^rous,  by  warrs,  plagues,  fires,, 
loise  of  reputation  by  an  universal  neglect  of  the  p^iblique  for  the 
lave  of  a  voh^ptuous  and  sensual  life,  w'''' a  vicious  Court  had  brou^ 
into  credit.    I  tUnk  of  it  with  sorrow  and  pity  when  I  consider  of 
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how  good  and  debonaire  a  nature  that  unhappy  Prince  was,  what  op« 
portunities  he  had  tO'  have  made  himselfe  the  most  renown'd  King^ 
that  ever  swayed  the  British  scepter,  had  he  ben  firm  to  that  Cl^urcl^ 
for  w^  his  martyr'd  and  blessed  father  sufier'd ;  and  had  he  ben  graten 
full  to  Almighty  God  who  so  miraculously  restored  him,  with  so  exceU 
lent  a  Religion^  had  he  endeavoured  to  owne  and  propagate  it  as  he 
should  have  don,  not  onely  for  the  good  of  his  Kingdom,  but  of  all 
the  Reformed  Churches  in  Christendom,  now  weakened  and  neere 
ruin'd  thro'  our  remissnesse  and  suffering  thein  to  be  suplanted,  per- 
secuted and  destroy 'd,  as  in  France^  which  we  tooke  no  notice  of. 
The  consequence  of  this  time  will  shew,  and  I  wish  it  may  proceed 
no  further.  The  emissaries  and  instruments  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
will  never  rest  till  they  have  crush'd  the  Church  of  England ,  as  know- 
ing that  alone  to  be  able  to  cope  with  them,  and  that  they  can  never 
answer  her  fairly,  but  lie  aboundandy  open  to  irresistible  force  of  her 
arguments,  antiquity  and  purity  of  her  doctrine,  so  that  albeit  it  may 
move  God,  for  the  punishm*  of  a  Nation  so  unworthy,  to  eclipse 
againe  the  profession  of  her  here,  and  darknesse  and  superstition  pre- 
vaile,  I  am  most  confident  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  o£  England  will 
never  be  extinguished,  but  remaine  visible,  if  not  eminent,  to  y*  con- 
summation of  the  world.  I  have  innmnerable  reasons  that  confine 
me  in  this  opinion,  w***  I  forbear  to  mention  here. 

"  In  the  mean  time  as  to  the  discourse  of  his  Ma^  with  Mr.  Pepys^ 
and  those  papers,  as  I  do  exceedingly  prefer  his  Ma*^  fVee  and  inge-* 
nuous  profession  of  what  his  own  Religion  is,  beyond  concealment 
upon  any  politic  accounts,  so  I  thinke  him  of  a  most  sincere  and. 
honest  nature,  one  on  whose  word  one  may  relie,  and  that  he  makes 
a  conscience  of  what  he  promises,  to  performe  it.  In  this  confidence 
I  hope  that  the  Church  of  England  may  yet  subsist,  and  when  it  shall 
please  God  to  open  his  eyes  and  tume  his  heart  (for  that  is  peculiarly 
m  the  Lord's  nands)  to  fiourish  also.  In  all  events  whatever  do  be-i, 
come  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  certainely  of  all  the  Christian 
professions  on  the  earth,  the  most  primitive,  apostolical,  and  excellent.'^ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  574—576.; 

Thus  fruitful  in  lessons  to  king  and  peoj)le  is  the  history  of  our 
own  country.  Through  all  the  commotions  and  agitations  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  through  all  the  changes  oi  its  policy, 
a  moral  feeling,  amidst  many  mistakes  and  delusions,  has  been 
at  work;  character,  and  personal  desert,  has  been  principally 
operative  in  determining  the  course  of  events ;  mere  physicd 
force  has  rarely  possessed  more  than  a  secondary  agency ;  ambi- 
tion has  seldom  had  the  field  to  itself  to  wrestle  for  the  prize  of  em- 
pire. This  it  is  which  yet  clings  to  our  destinies,  and,  in  the  late 
scenes  of  military  violence,  has  preserved  us  from  the  wreck  of 
states.  The  severest  trial  to  which  we  have,  as  a  nation,  been 
exposed,  consisted  in  the  forms  which  religion  assumed  in  the 
days  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  usurpation,  equally  unlovely  and 
unsound,  and  the  advantage  taken  of  these  perversions  of  the 
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trittli,  by  the  profligacy  of  the  succeeding  times^  in  fixing  the 
^scredit  of  human  infirmity  and  folly  upon  a  cause  in  itself  inef- 
fably pure  and  perfect.     Whoever  reads  with  attention  the  po- 
pular productions  of  the  press,  those  especially  which  reflect  the 
state  of  general  thinking,  feeling,  ^nd  habits,  for  more  than  half 
the  century  following  the  pernicious  reign  of  Charles  II,  will  see 
that  when  the  political  proceedings  by  which  it  was  disgraced 
iad  left  no  trace  of  their  existence,  except  in  the  checks  to  which 
they  gave  occasion,  the  prostitute  raillery,  the  profane  derision  of 
religious  decency,  and  the  sarcastic  contempt  of  all  Christian  self- 
denial,  which  characterized  the  court  of  Charles,  lived  on  through 
all   changes,  and  still  maintains  its  cancerous  hold  upon  the 
vitals  of  society.    To  the  moral  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  and 
his  e^emplar^,   though  much  calumniated  Queen,  we  owe  the 
most  successful  check  which  has  been,  under  Providence,  opposed 
to  :  the  injury  done  to  our  moral  constitution.     His  long  and 
eventful  reign  has  been  exposed,  not  only  to  the  old  mischief  but 
to  a  new  leaven  of  malice^  more  fatal  still  in  its  tendency ;  yet 
such  has  been  the  steady  dignity  of  his  domestic  rule,  such  the 
ixiodel  of  his  magnanimous  moderation,  such  his  practical  illus- 
tration of  the  spirit,  and  discipline,  and  doctrine  oi  the  Church  of 
England,  that  neither  faction,  nor  licentiousness,  nor  sedition,  nor 
trc^on,  nor  jacobinism  itself,  have  been  able  to  shake  his  throne, 
or  divide  him  from  his  people.     The  onlj  security  which  the 
nation  has  for  the  continuance  of  this  blessing  is  the  permanence 
of  the  impression;  all  other  dependance  is  vain;    neither  the 
laws,  nor  what  is  called  our  constitution,  without  this  moral  gua- 
xantee,  are  of  more  avail  towards  keeping  us  whole,  and  sound,  and 
erect,  than  the  crown  and  diadem  m  the  archives  of  the  Tower, 
or  the  .sword  of  state,  or  the  cap  of  liberty,  or  any  other  symbol 
of  sovereignty  or  freedom.    If  history  is  indeed  philosophy,  teach- 
ing by  examples,  the  history  of  England  is  profound  philosophy. 
It  proposes,  among  other  lessons,  three  great  examples  most 
instructively  unfolded  in  their  consequences,      Cromwell    and 
Charles  II  still  live  in  the  habits  and  errors  which  they  have  be- 
queathed ;  their  fierce  extremes,  equally  remote  from  virtue,  still 
silently  work  and  ferment  among  us ;  but  we  have  a  breathing 
pattern  of  kingly  perfections,  from  which  we  may  learn  to  avoid 
pretence  on  the  one  hand,  and  impiety  on  the  other,   and  to 
shape  our  religious  course  in  practical  obedience  to  the  GospeL 
From  Mr.  Evelyn's  diary  we  deduce  abundant  motives  to  respect 
a  Sovereign  whc^  for  more  than  half  a  century,  has  opposed  a 
sober  religion  to  what  remains  of  the  fanaticism  of  a  regicide 
people,  and  a  religious  life  ta  what  survives  of  the  example  of 
<a  profligate  prince. 

The  contents  of  the  second  of  the  two  volumes  into  which  the 
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diary  has  b^en  divided  furnish  somewhat  less  entertaittitteiit  dian 
the  first.  llioQgh  Mr.  Iplvelyn  does  not  spare  the  rices  and 
errors  of  the  Stuarts,  he  appears  to  have  felt  no  particular  deliffht 
in  the  proceedinira  of  the  revolution,  nor  much  interest  in  the  cha- 
racter of  King  William.  Charles  I,  and  his  sons,  had  treated 
him  widi  uniTonn  kindness ;  and,  being  persons  of  better  taste 
than  dieir  warlike  successor,  and  certainly  of  a  far  more  agreeaUe 
deportment,  gained  more  imon  the  afiections  of  this  accomplished 
gentleman.  He  scarcely  iot]gave  Queen  Mai^  for  receiving  the 
crown  taken  from  her  &tner ;  and  insinuates,  with  some  defictency 
of  candour,  an  inseiisibili^or  levity  in  her  manner  and  deport- 
ment upon  the  occasion.  The  praise,  indeed,  which  he  feds  nim- 
self  compelled  to  afford  her,  in  recording  her  untimely  death, 
seems  rather  reluctantly  bestowed ;  it  has  not  the  particularily 
or  the  heartiniess,  with  which  he  relates  the  deaths,  and  draws  the 
charaicters,  of  much  less  deserving  persons.  He  states,  however, 
that  he  supped  at  the  Bishop  of  iiichfield  and  Coventry's,  who 
rdated  to  him  "  the  pious  behaviour  of  the  Queen  in  ail  her  sick- 
ness,  which  was  admirable." 

I  *'  81ie  never  enquired  of  what  opinions  persons  were>  who  were  ob- 
jects of  charity !  and  on  opening  a  cabinet  a  paper  was  found  wherein 
she  had  desired  that  her  body  mi^ht  iM)t  be  opened,  nor  taay  extraor- 
dinary expence  at  her  funeral,  whenever  she  should  die.  xhere  were 
other  excellent  things  under  her  owne  hand,  to  the  very  least  of  her 
debts,  which  were  very  small,  and  evety  tiling  in  that  exact  method 
as  seldom  is  found  in  any  private  person,  m  sum  die  was  such  an 
admirable  woman,  abating  ror  taking  the  crown  without  a  aaoFe  due 
i^k>gy>  ^  does,  i£  possible,  outdo  die  renowned  Que^i  RliaAetfa.*' 
(Vol.  u.  p.  46.) 

We  do  not  forget  the  testimonies  of  Burnet  and  other  writers 
to  the  excellence  of  this  Princess,  in  whom  were  summed  up  all 
die  perfections  of  womanhood.  To  compare  her  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth wasArery  inadequate  praise.  Her  exact  sense  of  duty  re- 
pressed her  queenly  qualities ;  but,  had  she  survived  her  husband, 
the  errors  oi^the  Stuarts  would  have  been  balanced  in  their  own 
fiimily,  and  the  name  would  have  come  down  to  us  with  honour. , 

<<  duch  horrible  robberies  and  murders  were  committed,"  says 
Mr.  Evelyn,  speaking  of  the  latter  end  of  King  William's  reign, 
<^ as  had  not  been  known  in  the  nation;  atheism,  prc&neness, 
blasphemy,  amongst  all  sorts,  portended  some  judgment,  if  not 
amended ;  on  which  a  society  was  set  on  foot,  who  obliged  diem- 
sdves  to  endeavour  the  reforming  of  it,  in  London  and  other 
places,  and  bqgan  to  punish  offenders,  and  put  the  laws  in  more 
strict  execution,  which  God  prosper."  But  Mr.  Evelyn  does  not 
tell  us  that  the  necessity  of  thus  checking  die  career  of  vice, 
while  it  was  recogmzed  uy  all  true  lovers  of  ihdr  country,  Uke, 
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bhiisd^  was  more  especially  fe}t  by-  the  excellent  Princeis  tibsli 
on  the  throne;  that  those  societies  were  formed  under  her  patron* 

Ss,  and  encouraged  by  her  royal  husbancj^  as  affording  a  most 
utary  and  constitutional  assistance  to  the  general  police.  And 
it  is  well  worthy  of  reniark,  that  societies  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge,  for  erecting  and  founding  schools  for  the 
clothing  and  education  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
vke  and  immorality,  were  the  product  of  a  [)erioa  in  which 
Britain  first  obtained  a  real  and  express  constitution.  When  we 
celebrate  ^^  the  immortal  memory  of  King  William,"  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  that'  wise  ano  patriot  Prince,  when  his  gre«t 
continental  projects  were  foil  on  his  mind,  and  France  baa  just 
declared  in  behalf  of  the  son  of  James  II,  in  his  last  speech  to  his 
paaiiament,  concluded  thus,  **  I  hope  what  time  can  be  spared, 
will  be  employed  about  those  other  very  desirable  things,  which  I 
have  so  oiten  recommended  from  the  throne;  I  mean  the  form- 
ing some  good  bills  for  the  employing  the  poor,  for  encouraging 
tr^le,  and  for  the  further  suppression  of  yice."  If  the  society 
bearing  the  same  name,  and  having  similar  objects,  which  modem 
patriotism  has  produced,  has  sunk  under  discouragement  and 
calumny,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  the  &ilure  of  its  virtuous 
efforts  deserves  a  foremost  place  among  the  regrets  of  the 
wise  and  good.  Pei:faBps  the  most  effectual  way  of  drawing  out 
the  strength  of  the  respectable  part  of  the  community,  and  of 
saving  t&e  nation  foom  the  exertions  of  demoralizing  demagogues, 
and  from  the  funds  subscribed  by  fools  for  the  support  of  knaves, 
that  human  wisdom  could  devise,  would  be  for  those  who  have 
contributed  to  give  the  Bible  circtdation  to  follow  out  the  pritt- 
ciple  by  uniting  to  support  a  Society  which  has  for  its  object  the 
Sfliutary,  the  firm,  and  intrepid  execution  of  the  laws. 

Of  Mr.  Evelyn's  good  humour  and  agreeable  manner  of  private 
letter-writing,  a  few  specimens  are  given  us  in  the  botes ;  one  of 
which  we  will  present  to  our  readers.  The  following  letter  was 
written  to  Dx.  Bohun,  <iated  January  9,  1696» 

**  *  Having  ben  told  that  you  iunre  lateh^  inqinr'd  what  is  heeome  of 
y'  now  old  friends  of  Sayf -Caurf ,  liie  date  nereof  will  acquaint  iroii 
where  ^kej  are,  apd  the  sequel,  much  of  what  tiiey  4o  and  thmk. 
I  brieve  1  neede  net  tell  you  that  after  the  maniage  of  my  daughter, 
aad  the  so  kind  oftor  of  my  good  brother  here,  my  then  eircumstaiiceB 
and  times  cenridered,  I  had  reason  to  embiace  it,  not  merely  out  of 
fadiB^sion  to  the  place  where  i  was  foom  and  have  "now  an  interest. 

^  *  Amongst  otner  things  I  ^ad  fMud  ^300  for  die  renewmg  of  my 
Lease,  £at  3eptfordl  wilti  some  augmoBtalion  of  what  I  hold  from  tbe 
Orowne,  which  die  Duke  of  Leeds  was  supplanting  me  of  ■  ■  ■- 
but  I  am  not  here  on  free  cost. 


s< « 


My  L*  GodtUfhiu  {my  ever  noble  ipatnoa  and  steady  friend^  now 
netirVi 'from  a  fatigueiiig  statian)  ^me  tobe  namdd  Treasumr  to  the 
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Marine  CoUedge  erecting  at  Greenmchy  with  the  sallary  of  gB200  per 
4inn,  of  which  I  have  never  yet  receiv'd  one  penny  of  the  Tallies  assign'd 
for  iU  now  two  years  at  o^  Lady-day— my  son-in-law  Draper  is  my 
substitute. — ^I  have  only  had  this  opportunity  to  place  mv  old  (indeed 
faithfull)  gerv*  J.  Stt*  in  an  employment  at  Greenmchy  which  with  my 
other  businesse,  not  small,  among  so  many  beggarly  tenants  as  y* 
know  I  have  at  Deptford  [is  some  provision  for  him].  I  have  let  my 
house  to  Capt.  Benboxv,  and  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  every  day 
much  of  my  former  labours  and  expense  there  impairing  for  want  of  a 
more  polite  tennant. 

**  *  My  grandson  is  so  delighted  in  books  that  he  professes' a  library 
is  to  him  the  greatest  recreation,  so  I  give  him  free  scope  here,  where 
I  have  neare  upon  22,000  [qu.  2000]  (w^  my  brother's),  and  whither  I 
would  bring  the  rest  had  I  any  roome,  which  I  have  not  to  my  greate 
regrett,  having  here  so  little  conversation  with  the  Lparn'd,  unlesse  it 
be  when  Mr.  fVotton  (the  learned  gentleman  before  mentioned ;  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Bentlej/)  comes  now  and  then  to  visit  me,  he  being  tutor 
to  Mr.  Finches  son  at  Alburyy  but  which  he  is  now  leaving  to  go  to 
his  living,  that  without  books,  and  the  best  wife  and  bro.  in  Uie  world, 
I  were  to  be  pitied ;  but  with  these  subsidiaries,  and  the  revising  some 
of  my  old  impertinencies,  to  which  I  am  adding  a  Discourse  I  made 
on  Medals  (lying  by  me  long  before  -Obadiah  WaUcer^s  Treatise  ap- 
peared), I  passe  some  of  my  Attic  nights,  if  I  may  be  so  vaine  as  to 
name  them  w*^  the  Author  of  those  Criticisms.  For  the  rest,  I  am 
planting  an  ever-green  grove  here  to  an  old  house  ready  to  drop,  the 
cedonomy  and  hospitality  of  which  my  good  old  brother  will  not.de« 
part  from,  but  more  veterum  kept  a  Christmas  in  w^  we  had  not  fewer 
than  300  bumkins  every  holy-day. 

«<  <  We  have  here  a  very  convenient  appartment  of  5  roomes  to* 
gether,  besides  a  pretty  closet,  which  we  have  furnish'd  with  the 
spoiles  of  Says  Court,  and  is  the  rare-shew  of  the  whole  neighbour* 
hood,  and  in  truth  we  live  very  easy  as  to  all  domestic  cares.  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  nights  we  call  Lecture  Nights,  when  my  wife 
and  myselfe  take  our  turnes  to  read  the  packets  of  all  the  newes  sent 
constantly  from  London  w*"^  serves  us  for  discourse  till  fresh  newes 
comes ;  an4  so  you  have  the  history  of  a  very  old  man  and  his  no 
young  companion,  whose  society  I  have  enjoy 'd  mere  to  my  satisfac** 
tion  these  S  yeares  here,  than  in  almost  50  before,  but  am  now  every 
day  trussing  up  to  be  gon,  I  hope  to  a  better  place. 

"  *  My  daughter  Draper  being  brought  to  bed  in  the  Christmas  holi- 
days of  a  fine  boy,  has  given  an  heire  to  her  most  deserving  husband, 
a  prudent,  well-natur'd  Gent,  a  man  of  businesse,  like  to  be  very 
rich,  and  deserving  to  be  so,  among  the  happiest  paires  I  think  in 
England,  and  to  my  daughter's  and  our  hearts  desir.  She  has  also  a 
fine  girle,  and  a  mother-in-law  exceedingly  fond  of  my  daughter,  and 
a  most  excellent  woman,  charitable  and  of  a  sweete  disposition.  They 
all  live  together,  keepe  each  their  coach,  and  with  as  suitable  an  equi- 
page as  any  in  towne.' "     (Vol.  ii.  p.  57,  58.) 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Evelyn  without  noticing  his 
habit  of  regularly  entering  a  prayer  in  his  journal  at  the  condu* 
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•ion  of  every  year.    His  last  prayer,  on  his  entering  his  eighty* 
second  year,  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

"  31  Oct.  1702.  Arriv'd  now  to  the  82d  year  of  my  age,  having  read 
over  all  that  pass*d  since  this  day  twelvemonth  in  these  notes,  I  render 
solemn  thanks  to  the  Lord,  imploring  the  pardon  of  my  past  sins,  and 
the  assistance  of  his  grace ;  making  new  resolutions,  and  imploring 
that  He  will  continue  His  assistance,  and  prepare  roe  for  my  bless'd 
Saviour's  coming,  that  I  may  obtain  a  comfortable  departure  after  so 
long  a  term  as  has  ben  hitherto  indulged  me.  I  find  by  many  infirmities 
Ihis  yeare  (especially  nephritic  psuns)  that  I  much  decline ;  and  yet  of 
His  inQnite  mercy  retain  my  mtellectp  and  senses  in  greate  measure 
^ove  most  of  my  age.  I  have  this  yeare  repair'd  much  of  the  man* 
sion-house  and  severall  tenants'  houses,  and  paid  some  of  my  debts  and 
Engagements^  My  wife,  children  and  family  in  health,  for  all  w^  I 
most  sincerely  beseech  Almighty  God  to  accept  of  these  my  acknow^ 
ledgm**,  and  that 'if  it  be  His  holy  will  to  continue  me  yet  longer,  it 
may  be  to  the  praise  of  His  infinite  grace,  and  salvation  of  my  souU 
Amen, "     (Vol.  li.  p,  77, 78.) 

On  the  31st  day  of  October,  1705,  Mr.  Evelyn  entered  on  his 
eighty-fiflh  year,  and  do^m  to  this  period  the  notes  of  his  diary 
are  full  of  spirit  and  observation.  He  appears  to  have  visited  his 
friends  to  the  last;  and  to  h^ve  niarked  all  the  fluctuations  of 
public  counsels  and  events.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  we  find 
him  dining  at  Lambeth,  with  the  Archbishop,  conversing  with 
Dr.  Dickenson,  the  celebrated  chemist,  on  the  subject  of 
his  science;  holding  conversation  \i^ith  the  victorious  Duke  of 
Marlborouffh ;.  dining  with  Sir  John  Chardine;  till  at  length  the 
journal  en&  with  the  life  of  this  active,  intelligent,  and  worthy 
man,  as  follows ; 

**  31  Oct.  1705.  I  am  this  day  arrived  to  the  85th  year  of  my  i^e. 
Lord  teach  me  so  to  number  my  days  to  come  tnat  I  may  apply 
them  to  wisdom. 

*'  1706.  1  Jan.  Making  up  my  accounts  for  the  past  year,  pud 
bills,  wages,  and  new  years  gifts  according  to  custom.  Tho  much  in- 
dispos'd  and  in  so  advanc'd  a  stage  I  went  to  our  chapel  [in  London} 
to  give  God  public^  thanks,  beseeching  Almighty  God  to  assist  me  and 
my  family  the  ensuing  yeare,  if  he  should  yet  continue  my  pilgrimage 
here,  ana  bring  me  at  last  to  a  better  life  with  him  in  his  heavemy 
kingdom.     Divers  of  our  friends  and  relations  din'd  with  us  this  day. 

"  27.  My  indisposition  increasing,  I  was  exceedingly  ill  this  whole 
week." 


^'  3  Feb.    Notes  of  the  sermons  at  the  chapel  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  written  with  his  own  hand,  concludes  this  Diary. 
"  He  died  the  27th  of  this  month."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  85.) 

^  the  volumes  are  large  and  expensive^  and  may  probably^ 
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^b^ff&ffef  not  have  come  to  the  hands  of  many  of  our  readers^  we 
have  been  rather  profuse  of  extracts;  but  we  trust  that  the  value 
and  interest  they  possess  will  be  their  apology.  ,  Upon  the  whol^ 
making  some  abatement  for  too  strong  a  Toryism  m  his  politics^ 
too  great  a  proneness  to  credulity  in  nis  philosophy^  somethinjgr 
loo  much  of  the  courtier  in  his  manners,  and  some  little  sha£ 
dT  personal  vanity,  the  life  and  deportment  of  Mr*  Eveljn  presents 
an  interesting- and  amiaUe  specimen,  with  a  sort  of  kving  fresh- 
ness and  verdure  of  expression,  of  the  fine  gentleman  of  the  old 
English  school ; — such  as  we  find  him  drawn^  in  the  Spectator^ 
fiiU  of  Christian  politeness,  cheerfulness,  and  dignity* 


Akt^  VIII. — Skakspeare  and  his  Times.  By  Nathan  Drake^  M»IX 
author  of  **  Literary  H&urs^  *'  and  of  **  Essays  on  Periodieai 
literature!*    2  vols.  4to.    Cadell  and  Davies.   London,  1818* 

A^ARIOUS  causes  might  be  assigned  why  the  state  of  manners 
and  literature  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  was  peculiarly  &vourable 
to  the  growth  of  genius.  The  age  of  chivalry,  though  itsjnstitu- 
i^ums  had  been  supplanted  by  the  establishments  of  improved  social 
'<»rder  aiid  legal  security,  had  not  &ded  from  the  recollection: 
and  Its '  spirit  still  lingered  in  th^  manners,  and  coloured  the 
thotights,  of  gallant  nobles,  of  ladies,  and  of  poets*  The  tomrna- 
ment  was  slowly  displaced:  and  all  the  associations  of  courtesy^ 
cnterprize,  and  honour,  remained  with  it  mid  continued  after  it* 
The  metrical  romances  of  the  Proven9a]s,  composed  in  an  age  of 
wandering  minstrelsy,  like  that  of  ^  blind  Mdesigenes,,"^  and 
partaking  of  the  fiuicy  and  the  freshness  of  his  rhapsodies,  had 
stamped  their  impress  on  the  national  poetry  from  the  days  of 
Gower  and  Chaucer;  the  chivalrized  tales  of  Troy  were  still  read; 
the  Gothic  mythologies  retained  their  sway;  the  Gothic  supersti- 
tfioos.  w^e  blended  with  the  popular  faith..  The  high  romantic 
tenderness  of  the  pcnets  of  Italy,  and  the  gay  inventive  turn  of  her 
Hovdisis^  added  their  exciting  influ^ice  to  that  of  the  old  French 
trunstrels,  with  a  cast  of  ihe  same  chivalric  genius,  but  with  pur^ 
abstractions  of  saitim^it,  and  a  more  refined  delicacy  of  imagina* 
tion»  The  tomes  of  ancient  literature,  which  had  slept  in  the 
dust  of  monasteries,  brought  accessions  of  knowledge  and  new 
]^^  cX  taste  to  mingle  their  cbasteninff  power  wilii  3ie  spirit  of 
yoma&tic  fiction;  and  many  of  them  hadbecome  naturaliMd  in  the 
English  tongue.  The  collision  of  master-n>irits;  the  stir  of  in- 
lellect;  the  renovation  of  aU  those  mental  *energi6s  which  the 
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ffidB  of  a  debasing  superstition  had  weighed  down  to  the  dust; 

uie  bold  and  ardent  zeal  of  inquiry,  and  Mnerous  liberty  ^ 

thought,,  which  marked  the  great  and  memorable  epoch  of  the  Re* 

formation,  must  be  allowed  their  indirect  co-operating  aid.   Nor 

must  we  forget  the  re-action  of  national  power  and  external 

greatness;  of  magnificence  in  arts,  and  glory  in  arms;  and  1^ 

influence  x>f  growing  political  freedom  on  the  domestic  and  indi« 

vidual  character  of  a  people.      With  the  advance  of  national 

greatness  tlie  march  of  mtellect  had  kept  pace;  not  in  geniut 

only,  but  in  science;  and  while  Chmicer  had  opened  the  sources 

of  native  English  pathos  and  humour,  Bacon,  to  borrow  a  fan*- 

cifid  simiKtuoe  of  the  ingenious  Cowley,  had  shown  us,  **  from 

the  Pisgah  of  his  exalted  wit,"  the  promised  land  of  inductive 

phitosopfay.      Under  these  auspices  arose  the  Elizabethan  era; 

an  era  crowded  with  **  statesmen  old  in  bearded  majesty,''  with 

diilvalrous  warriors  and  with  poets,  who,  like  the  ancient  men  of 

Homer,  exceeded  in  stature  die  mortals  of  oar  own  degenerate 

days. 

rhe  influx  of  Italian  concetti^  and  subsequently  of  French  com* 
mon-places,  came  like  a  deluge  over  our  poetry;  and  the  noUe 
originalities  of  our  older  writers,  marked  with  steiiing,  unborrow- 
ed, vigorous  excellencies  of  English  thought,  &ncy,  and  passion, 
lay  hidden  under  it,  or  showed  their  golden  pinnacles  witn  a  dim 
and  partial  reflection  like  the  city  in  Kahamah  over  which  nie 
ocean  rolled  its  waters.  Again  the  convulsion  caused  by  the 
Revolution  of  France  has  operated  like  the  Reformation  ii^  giving 
a  new  impulse  to  the  national  mind;  greatly  as  it  has  disf^red 
and  blackened  the  moral  world,  it  has  shaken  off  the  deadening 
influence  of  mere  authority.  The  questioning  of  established 
(yinions  stimulated  curiosity;  the  excess  of  licence  pointed 
tne  road  to  regulated  liberty;  the  disturbing  of  ancient  ojh- 
nions;  the  grappling  encounter  of  minds;  the  state  of  intense 
and  agitating  expectations ;  the  craving  after  the  new,  the  won- 
derful, and  the  appalling,  which  grew  by  the  food  that  con- 
stantly supplied  it ;  the  fearful  looking  forward  to  contingencies 
that  might  shake  altars  and  prostrate  thrones ;  the  summoning 
tip  the  strong  and  saving  help  of  principle;  the  buckling  on  of  the 
armour  of  patriotism  and  of^faith;  all  these  external  causes,  con- 
tinually pressing  upon  and  impelling  the  national  mind,  produced 
.an  intellectual  commotion  and  excitement,  favourable  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  expansion  of  genius ;  and,  like  the  shock  of 
electricity,  touched  and  thrilled  all  within  contact  of  their  opera- 
tion. The  knowlege  and  argumentative  force,  displayed  in  the 
"^ous  literature  of  the  period  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  are  the 
Visible  effects  of  this  state  of  popular  excitement ;  »and  no  era 
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lince  the  age  of  our  great  dramatic  worthies  has  been  distui-* 
guished  by  so  many  contemporary  poets,  so  diversified  in  cha^ 
racter,  yet  so  similar  in  spontaneous  power. 

The  taste  of  the  public,  favouring  these  efforts  of' originality^ 
has  naturally  reverted  to  those  ancient  fountains^  whence  our  poets 
have  filled  their  urns  with  fresher  and  purer  waters.  In  miscella-^ 
neous  poetry,  the  successive  researches,  collections,  and  criticisms 
of  Percy,  Warton,  Ellis,  and  Headley,  have  gradually  awakened 
a  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  the  old  writers.  The  revival  of  a 
taste  for  the  works  of  our  predecessors  has  led  to  a  natural  interest 
in  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  and  the  character  of  their 
times;  and  various  works  of  literary  biography,  combining  cri- 
tical and  antiquarian  discussion,  have  been  received  with  suffi-> 
cient  favour  to  prove  the  existing  taste  for  these  illustrations  of 
ancient  literature,  and  to  encourage  similar  enterprize* 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Godwin^  too  great  use  of  theory  and 
fanciful  conjecture^  his  life  of  Chaucer  contained  much  that  was 
both  interesting  and  valuable ;  and  was  calculated,  both  from  its 
plan  and  execution,  to  stimulate  a  corresponding  industry  of  re- 
search and  disquisition  in  others.  That  Shakspeare  should 
not  earlier  have  been  made  the  subject  of  this  sort  of  mixed 
biographv,  though  his  plays  have  been  repeatedly  analyzed 
in  critical  essays,  commented  upon  by  annotators,  and  illustrated 
by  antiquaries,  is  perhaps  matter  of  surprise.  Living  in  an  ex- 
traordinary age,  he  exhibits  in  himself  a  character  of  native  and 
unassisted  greatness;  a  concentration  of  mental  qualities,  of  which 
no  other  age  or  nation  can  furnish  an  exactly  parallel  example. 
Equally  powerful  in  philosophical  analysis  of  passion;  in  the 
realization  of  individual  character,  however  delicate  its  minuter 
shades,  or  however  complicated  the  springs  of  action  and  feeling; 
in  the  discernment  of  moral  truth,  in  playfulness  of  fancy  and 
force  of  imagination,  he  appears  to  unite  the  faculties  of  many 
within  his  own  mind.  The  discoveries  of  the  depth  of  his  un-« 
derstamding  and  the  wide  extent  of  his  knowledge  have  kept 
pace  with  those  which  have  been  made  in  the  science  of  mental 
philosophy ;  and  his  seizure  of  those  numberless  indirect  or  com- 
plex circumstances,  which  it  requires  an  accurate  observation  and 
experience  of  human  emotion  and  feelings  to  discern  or  compre- 
hend, seems  less  the  effect  of  meditation  than  of  intuition. 

In  a  work  of  this  nature  we  do  not  so  much  look  for  profound* 
ness  of  thinking,  as  for  diligence  of  research  and  the  power  of 
comparison  and  arrangement.  For  the  estimation  of  the  merits 
of  Shakspeare,  the  biographer  must  indeed  have  qualified  him- 
self by  tne  cultivation  of  a  sound  and  manly  taste  in  criticism^ 
and  by  some  attention  to  moral  metaphysics;  but  his  chief  object 
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is  ta  place  iShakqpeare  conspicuously  in  the  midst  of  the  age  in 
which  his  character  was  formed,  his  genius  matured,  and  from 
which  his  mind  gathered  its  stores  of  intellectual  imagery,  d 
practical  and  meditative  wisdom,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  man. 

Hie  merits  of  Shakspeare  have  been  so  freauently  canyassed 
that  a  new  adventurer  m  the  field  of  analysis  labours  under  se- 
tioas  disadvantages.  They  have  been  canvassed  also  on  princi* 
pies  which  have  been  ascertained  from  a  more  accurate  study  of 
philosophical  criticism:  and  the.investij^ations  of  his  poetical 
character  have  been  carried  further  than  m  former  periods;  and 
have  been  conducted  with  such  eminent  success  as  to  render  the 
discovery  of  any  new  lights  almost  hopeless,  and  the  attempt  to 
illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  his  genius  a  work  of  supereroga^ 
tion.  This  reflexion  should  entiue  any  writer  who  finds  such 
an  inquiry  indispensable  to  a  plan,  embracing  various  and  more 
comprehensive  objects,  to  great  indulgence.  Perhaps  it  were 
vain  to  oxpect  a  more  acute  insight  into  the  laws  wmch  govern 
the  human  mind,  as  exem[dified  in  Shakspeare's  delineationst 
than  has  been  shown  in  the  "  Essays  of  Professor  Richardson;" 
a  work  inferior  to  the  Lectures  of  Schlegel  in  the  imposing  enthu^ 
siasm  of  style,  and  therefore  less  attractive  and  less  popular ;  but 
possessing  at  least  equal  claims  to  the  praise  of  philosophical 
observation;  In  this  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  nis  task.  Dr. 
Drake  has  acquitted  himself  with  credit;  and  he  has  spared  no 
labour  in  collecting  from  all  the  sources,  which  his  range  of  read* 
ing  had  laid  open  to  him,  copious  information  on  every  pointy 
wnether  of  manners  or  literature,  which  might  contribute  to 
render  his  work  a  faithful  retrospect  of  Shakspeare's  times. 

In  literary  biography  there  is  always  a  risk  of  enthusiasm; 
not  that  entnnsiasm  should  absolutely  be  excluded ;  but  it  should 
vigilantly  be  kept  in  x^eck  by  the  judgment ;  otherwise  history 
disappears^  ana  we  have  romance  in  its  stead.  When  the  age 
of  tne  writer  is  remote,"  and  the  register  of  his  private  actions 
meagr^  a  tanptation  almost  irresistibly  presents  itself  to  supply 
the  vacuum  by  hypothetical  facts ;  and  it  is  themore  difficult  to 
resist  this  inclination,  as  it  borrows  the  self-flattering  colour  of 
philosophy.  The  bio^apher  reasons  himself  into  the  persuasioo. 
that  in  connecting  his  hero  immediately  aftid  personally  with 
every  passing  event,,  and  studying  to  deduce  from  them  the  ne- 
cessary impressions  which  they  must  haVe  made  on  a  mind  so 
constituted,  he  is  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  individual 
character,  and  c^  the'  mental  phenomena  of  general  human 
nature;  and  his  vanity  and  ^elf-pleasing  activity  prevent  him 
from  suspecting  that  he  is:only  swelling  his  book,  and  building 
.up  an  imaginary  &bric  on  a  foundation  of  air. 
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From  this  sort  of  metapbysical  gucs^^work,  wbieh  pro- 
duces a  species  of  inferential  biography,  Dr.  Drake  baa  in 
general  abstained  with  very  cammendable  steadiness*  But  as  a 
total  abstinence  from  the  custom  of  biographic  gossipiuff  may 
sow  subject  a  writer  to  the  suspicion  of  ardency  in  rae  ne- 
cessary art  of  philosophizing,  he  seems  a  little  to  have  been  led 
sstray  by  the  tgnu  fatuus  ot  a  pageant  and  a  festival  at  Kenel- 
wortn  Castle.  Pernios  he  did  not  se^  it,  but  ^*  it  lay  in  his 
way  and  be  found  it : "  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  seems,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  ^^  magnificent  Earl  of  Leicest^**  at  Kendworth  Casdei 
and  Bishop  Fercy,  in  his  ^^  Essay  on  the  Ori«n  of  the  English 
Stage,"  speaking  of  the  old  Coventry  play  of  Hock  Tutsdaj/  (a 
kina  of  tidinir  match  representing  in  dumb  show  the  defeat  of 
the  Danes  by  King  Ethelred)  being  performed  before  the  Quetn* 
presumes  that  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  atr 
temfed  these  princely  pleasures,  and  logically  infers  that  Shaks-' 
peare^  then  in  hb  twelfth  year,  made  one;  and  ^our  hard 
gained  admission  into  the  castle  to  see  this  play,  we  may  ioMgine 
toe  impression  on  his  in&nt  mind.  We  may  so ;  but  thourii 
^  the  gorgeous  splendour  and  elaborate  pageantry  "  cS  this  fete 
continued  nineteai  days,  we  cannot  concur  with  Dr.  Drake^ 
however  foshionable  may  be  this  method  of  accounting  for  the 
determination  of  genius  to  a  particular  point,  in  supposing  that 
die  bear-baitings,  and  fire-works,  and  Italian  tumUen,  and 
morris-dancers,  tnou^  badced  by  the  lady  of  the  lake  m  per* 
son,  the  savMS  man  m  Troy,  Arum  on  his  dolphin,  and  Tnton 
on  a  mermaid  (a  somewhat  extraordinary  mooa  of  equitation), 
had  much  effect  in  moulding  and  determining  the  bias  of  Shaka- 
peare's  imaginative  powers. 

Whatever  *^  exquisite  delight  this  grand  festival  must  have 
imparted  to  the  ardent  and  opening  mind  of  our  voothfol  bard," 
^  he  were  then  present,  Dr.  Drake  has  contrinuted  aU  in  U» 
power  to  remove  the  prdialHiity  of  the  in^resaion  having 
been  lasting,  by  laiding  himself  to  the  quiddities  of  Mr.  Mai- 
ione^  who  will  have  it  that  Shakspeare  practned  as  an.attorney ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  taught  the  art  of  enf^rossing.  We  can  omy 
reoov€r  the  shock  of  tnis  horribly  anti-poetic  association,  by 
reooUectiaig  diat  the  forger  of  Rowley  had  sat  at  a  solicitor's 
desk.  How  this  is  made  out,  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  know. 
In  Aubrey's  manuscript  anecdotes  of  Shakspeare,  ^'  coUectad  at 
an  early  period  firom  the  inforasatioa  of  the  neighbours  of  the 
port^''  it  is  asserted  thft  Shakspeare  ^  undev^x)od  Latin  pret^ 
well,  for  he  bad  been  iii  his  younger  years  a  sdiooUmaster  in  the 
country.'?  Bat  because  Shakspeare  uses  technical  terms  of  law^ 
as  he  uses  all  others^  with  an  adroit  fiuniiiarity  reseoafaling.that 
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of  professional  experience,  Mr.  Malone  suspects,  much  to  the 
delight  of  Dr.  Drake,  that  Shakspeare  was  ^^  in  the  office  of 
some  country  attorney,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  petty  con-* 
Veyancer,  and  perhaps  also  the  seneschal  of  some  manor-court." 
The  traditionary  anecdote  of  Aubrey ,  which  is  the  very  best 
evidence,  in  the  absence  of  written  documents,  that  we  could 
possibly  have  or  require,  is  reconciled  with  this  suspicion  by  the 
consideration  that  '^  traditionary  anecdotes,  though  not  perfectly 
accurate,  contain  an  adumbration  of  the  truth."  Now  Dn 
Farmer  invalidates  the  circumstance  of  Shakspeare's  having 
been  a  Latin  schoolmaster.  This  will  carry  us  no  further  than 
the  fact  (^  Shakspeare's  having  been  a  teacher,  but  not  a  teacher 
of  Latin.  Then  come  in  the  legal  technicalities  of  his  plays ; 
and  the  proof  is  complete,  that  Shakspeare  taught  conveyanc- 
ing.    Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory. 

We  do  allow  that  Dr.  Drake's  assent  to  this  ^^  singularly 
happy  conjecture"  ^|s^^  have  derived  encouragement  and 
countenance  from  the  emgies  of  Shakspeare  which  he  has  chosen 
to  borrow  from  the  bust  on  his  tomb.  The  monumental 
Shakspeare  of  Stratford  might  have  drawn  legal  assurances  all 
his  life.  Against  the  prodigious  length  of  the  upper  lip,  we  pro- 
test in  the  name  of  Lavater.  Couid  this  have  been  like  Snak- 
speare  ?  The  thing,  as  Sterne  would  have  said,  is  impossible. 
We  do  not  comprehend  the  physiognomical  principles  of  Dr. 
Drake:  and  notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  he  traces 
a  resemblance  to  the  Felton  picture,  we  think  few  would  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  discover  it :  or  would  hesitate  in  preferring  the 
latter  as  the  probable  physiognomy  of  Shakspeare*  The  criterion 
is  not  infallible  certainly  :  but  there  is  always  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  certain  correspondences  in  feature  and  expression  with 
the  qualities  of  mind;  as  it  rests  on  the  experience  of  actual  ob- 
servation. Dr.  Drake  admits  the  strength  of  this  presumptive 
evidence,  and  reasons  upon  iti  we  only  differ  in  the  application 
of  the  principle.  •  * 

The  subject  is  divided  into  three  periods :  embracing 
Shakspeare's  life  in  the  country,  in  the  metropolis,  and  in' 
retirement :  the  latter  portion,  necessarily  barren  in  anecdote, 
forms  merely  a  suitable  close  to  the  work ;  the  two  former  natu- 
rally connect  with  the  characters,  customs,  pastimes,  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  the  town:  comprising 
romantic  and  dramatic  literature,  philology,  and  the  stage: 
tile  whole  is  interspersed  with  appropriate  criticisms  and  diift- 
quisitions. 

•  Among  other  classes  and  conditions  of  society  in  Shakspeare's 
time  we  have  a  notice  of  the  country  clergy ;  who  seem  in  some 
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mstances  to  have  reflected  no  great  credit  cm  their  order.  Thi9 
will  not  appear  wonder&l  when  Harrison  admits  that  it  was  the 
€^stom  of  some  patrons  to  "  bestow  advowsons  of  benefices  upoo 
the  bakers,  butlers,  cooks,  gocxi  archers,  falconers,  and  houses 
keepers,  instead  of  other  recompense  for  their  long  and  faithfot 
service."'  But  it  is'  not  likely  that  imputations  of  this  sort^ 
though  easily  wrested  by  malice,  attached  to  the  whole  body: 
atill  less  that  their  P€>pish  predecessors  exceeded  them  in  sim- 
plicity and  decency  of  life:  and  the  same  writer  has  in,  ancK 
ther  place  contrasted  them  to  their  advantage  with  his  own 
brethren* 

**  The  apparell  of  our  clergiemen  is  comlie,  and  in  truth  tnoi^  decent 
Aan  ever  it  was  in  the  Popish  Church :  for  if  you  peruse  well  my  chro- 
nologte,  jTOU  shall  find  that  they^went  either  in  diverse  colors  like  plaiers, 
or  in  garments  of  light  hew,  as^llow,  red,  greene,  &c.  with  their  shoes 
piked;  their  haire  crisped,  their  girdles  armed  with  silver ;  their  shoes r 
spurreSy  bridles,  buckled  with  like  loetall;  their  apparell  for  the  most 
part  of  silke  and  richlie  furred:  their  cappes  laced  and  buttoned  with 
gqld :  so  thjit  to  qi^et  i^  priest  in  those  d^ies  was  to  behold  a  peacocke 
that  spreadeth  his  taile  when  he  danseth  before  the  henne :  which  now^ 
I  saie,  is  well  reformed.  Touching  hospitalitie,  there  was  never  any 
greater  used  in  England,  sith  by  reason  that  marriage  is  permitted  to 
him  that  will  chuse  that  kind  of  life,  their  meat  and  drinke  is  more  or- 
derly and  frugally  drest :  their  furniture  of  household  more  convenient 
and  better  looked  i&to :  and  the  poore  oftener  fbd  than  generally  they 
have  be^ne.** 

The  English  schoolmaster  of  the  sixteenth  century  often  oom* 
bined  with  his  calling  the  reputation  of  a  conjuror.  This  was  no* 
reflection  cm  his  honesty :  it  was  a  compliment  to  his  learning, 
such  as  it  was,  Peacham  inveighs  against  %hh  body  of  men  a» 
'*  the  general  plague  and  complaint  ordie  whole  land:"  and  says, 
that  '*  for  one  discreet  and  able  teacher  you  shall  find  twenty  ig- 
norant and  careless."  He  accuses  them  also  of  oppression  and 
unjustifiable  severity  and  cruelty :  "  Masters  for  the  most  part  so 
benave  themselves,  that  their  very  name  is  Jiateful  to  the  scholar, 
who  trembleth  at  their  coming  in,  re}oiceth  at  their  absence,  and 
looketh  the  master  in  the  face  as  his  deadly  enemy."  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  know  how  far  we  are  to  trust  to  general  repre- 
sentations of  this, nature*  The  following  remarks  of  the  same 
writer  seem  to  indicate  a  prejudice  against  the  very  profession  of 
a  schoolmaster,  and  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  and 
caricature :  ^'the  diseases  to  which  some  of  diem  are  very  subject 
are  humour  and  folly  (that  I  may  say  nothing  of  the  grosse  ig« 
norance  and  insufficiency  of  niany),  whereby  tney  become  ridicu- 
lous and  contemptible,  both  in  the  schoole  and  abroad*  Hence  it 
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eoines  to  passe,  that  in  xnan^  places,  especially  in  Italy,  of  all  pro* 
fessions  that  of  pedanteria  is  held  in  basest  repute :  the  schoole- 
master  almost  in  every  comedy  being  brought  upon  the  stage  to 
parallel  the  Zani  or  Pantcdoun."  *  We  shouldnot,  with  Dr.Drake^ 
mfer  from  these  evidently  malevolent  representations,  and  some 
idle  stories  of  masters  whipping  their  boys  on  frosty  mornings  to. 
keq)  themisjelves  warm,  that  *^  ignorance,  despotism,  and  self- 
sufficiency,  were  leading  features  m  the  composition  of  the  Goun<» 
try  schoolmaster." 

We  may,  certainly,  trust  to  the  iaithfiil  observation  of  Shaks** 
peare,  who,  in  drawing  a  ^ood-homoured  satirical  sketch  of  a  ru- 
ral p^agogue^  has  made  him  by  no  means  a  despicable  personage : 
and  Dr.  Drake  has  justly  observed  that  ^^  Holbfemes,  though  he 
speak  a  leash  of  languages  at  oncey  is  not  deficient  either  in  abiuty  or 
discrimination :  he  ridicules  with  much  good  sense  and  humour  the 
literary  fops  of  his  day,  the^'raokers  of  orthography;"  and  his  con- 
versation is  described  by  his  friend  Sir  Nathaniel,  the  curate^  as 
possessing  all  the  requisites  to  perfection :  ^^  Sir,  your  reasons  at 
diuQer  have  been  sharp  and  sententious :  pleasant  without  scurri- 
li^,  witty  without  affection,  audacious  without  impudency,  teanH 
ea  without  opinion,  and  strange  without  heresy." 

It  is  not  unusual  to  confound  the  strokes  of  character  common 
to  certain  conditions  of  life  with  particular  modifications  of  man- 
ners :  the  country  clown  of  Shakspeare's  time  is  apparently  not 
very  different  from  the  country  clown  of  any  other  period.  Th9 
extract  is  taken  from  Bishop  Earle's  Essays  and  Characters,  en* 
titled  Microcosmography :  and  is  entertaining  as  a  specimen  of 
pleasant  and  pithy  satire. 

**  A  plain  country  fellow  is  one  that  manures  his  ground  well,  and 
lets  himself  lie  fallow  and  untitled.  He  has  reason  enough  to  do  his 
business,  and  not  enough  to  be  idle  or  melancholy.  His  hand  guides 
the  plough,  and  the  plough  his  thoughts,  and  his  ditch  and  land-mark 
is  the  very  mound  of  his  meditations.  He  expostulates  with  his  oxen 
very  understandingly,  and  speaks  gee  and  ree  better  than  English.  His 
mind  is  not  much  distressed  with  objects:  but  if  a  good  fat  cow  come 
in  his  way,  he  stands  dumb  and  astonished  ;  and  though  his  haste  be 
never  so  great,will  fix  here  ba]f  an  hour's  contemplation.  His  habitatioi\ 
is  some  poor  thatched  roof,  distinguished  from  his  bam  by  the  loop*- 
holes  that  let  out  smoke;  which  the  rain  had  long  since  washed  through, 
but  for  the  double  ceiling  of  bacon  on  the  inside,  which  has  hung  tbera 
from  his  grandsire's  tiAie,  and  is  yet  to  make  rashers  for  posterity.  His 
dinner  is  his  other  work ;  for  he  sweats  at  it  as  much  as  at  his  labour : 
he  is  a  terrible  fastener  on  a  piece  of  beef,  and  you  may  hope  to  stave 
the  guard  off  sooner.  His  religion  is  a  part  of  his  cof^yhold,  which  he 
takes  from  his  landlord,  and  reteris  it  wholly  to  his  discretion:  yet,  if  he 
give  him  leave»  he  is  a  good  Christian  to  his  power :  that  is,  comes  to 
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church  in  his  best  clothies,  and  sits  there  with  his  neigbbours ;  where  he 
is  capable  only  of  two  prayers — for  rain  and  fair  weather.  He  appre^ 
bencLs  God's  blessings  only  in  a  good  year  or  a  fat  pasture ;  and  never 

g raises  him  but  on  good  ground.  His  compliment  with  his  neighbour 
i  a  good  thump  on  the  back,  and  his  salutation  commonly  some  blunt 
curse.  He  thinks  nothing  to  be  vices  but  pride  and  ill  husbandry  ;  from 
which  he  will  gravely  dissuade  the  youth ;  and  has  some  thrifly  hob-nail 
proverbs  to  clout  his  discourse.  He  is  a  niggard  all  the  week,  except 
only  market-day,  where,  if  his  com  sell  well,  he  thinks  he  may  be  drunk 
witK  a  good  conscience.  He  is  sensible  of  no  calamity  but  the  burning 
«  stack  bf  corn  or  tjhe  overflowing  of  a  meadow,  and  thinks  Noah's 
flood  the  greatest  plague  that  ever  was ;  not  because  it  drowned  the 
world)  but  spoiled  the  grass.  For  death  he  is  never  troubled :  and  if 
he  get  in  but  his  harvest  before,  let  it  come  when  it  will,  he  cares 
not." 

On  the  sports  and  amusements  of  our  ancestors  on  holidays 
and  festivals,  Dr.  Drake  observes  that  "  while  they  had  little  ten- 
dency to  promote  either  luxury  or  dissipation,  they  contributed 
very  powerfully  to  preserve  some  of  the  best  and  most  striking 
features  of  our  national  manners  and  character,  and  were  frequent- 
ly mingled  with  that  cheerful  piety  which  forms  the  most  heartfelt 
species  of  devotion ;  where  religion  mingling  with  the  social  rite 
offers  up  the  homage  of  a  happy  and  contented  heart." 

That  Dr.  Drake,  who  has  put  these  merry-makings  on  re- 
cord, should  talk  thus  of  "cheerfiil  piety'*  and  "'heartfelt  de- 
votion "  is  to  us  something  marvellous.  We  are  not  desirous  to 
make  religion  a  gloomy  service :  or  to  sophisticate  the  manly  old 
English  charactef  by  a  forced,  starch,  and  unsocial  austerity ;  but 
we  do  think,  that  many  of  the  old  festival  rites  and  sports,  in 
which  men  learn  to  take  an  interest  by  poring  over  collections  of 
antiquarian  lore,  are 

^'More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  th'  observance:*' 

and  it  seems  to  us  matter  of  amazement  how  such  worse  than 
puerile  buffooneries,  such  antic  and  immodest  riots,  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  practised  by  a  sensible  and  moral  people.  Great 
part  of  this  vice-enticing  pageantry,  was,  no  doubt,  the  remnant 
of  that  religion,  which  Hume  so  much  eulogizes,  as  ^^  adapting 
Itself  to  the  senses :"  and  "  thus  tending  to  mollify  the  fierce  and 
gloomy  spirit  of  devotion,"  to  which,  it  seems,  "  during  a  very 
Religious  a^e  the  rude  multitude  are  subject,"  by  inducing,  the 
" affrightea  and  astonished  mind"  to  relax  from  "an  abstract 
and  spiritual  religion,"  in  the  contemplation  of  "  pictures,  pos- 
tures, vestments,  buildings."  Another  mode  of  relaxation  was, 
that  succession  of  revels  on  particular  religious  festivals  some- 
times obtruded  on  the  most  solemn  offices  of  religion;  producing 
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'iimbng  the  common  people  a  licensed  and  hallowed  laxity  of 
manners  and  of  morals ;  and  in  room  of  sober,  yet  cheeriul  re- 
creations, or  decent  rejoicings,  substituting  mummeries  and  idle 
pageants,  more  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  heathenism  than  with 
that  of  Christianity.  As  the  Papists  had  the  Pagan  images  and 
tapers  within  the  consecrated  walls,  so  had  they  the  Pagan  orgies 
and  processions  without:  and  if  they  have  become  extinct,  it  is 
owing  to  that  sound  practical  Christianity,  which  the  institutions 
of  **  an  abstract  and  spirituar^  devotion  have  diiiused  among  the 
people. 

We  can  neither  sympathize  with  Dr.  Drake's  distress,  that  the 
may-games,  with  their  morris-dancers,  and  foolish  hobby-horses, 
were  broken  in  upon  by  **  the  continued  railings  and  invectives 
of  the  fanatics ;"  nor  with  the  comfort  which  he  derives  from 
King  James's  "  Book  of  Sports,  or  lawful  Recreations  upon  Sun- 
day, after  evening  Prayers :"  a  book,  says  our  biographer,  which, 
had  it  not  allowed  church-ales  and  dancmg  on  the  sabbath,  would 
have  been  unexceptionable  in  its  tendency :  for  as  honest  Burton 
observes,  in  allusion  to  this  very  declaration  of  King  James, 
^'dancing,  singing,  masauingj  mumminst  stage-plaies,  however 
they  be  heavily  censured  by  some  stem  Catoes,  yet  2/ opportunely 
and  soberly  used,  may  justly  be  approved.** 

What  effect  these  may-games  had  on  the  popular  manners, 
may  be  shown  from  Featherstone's  "Dialogue  against  lewd 
Dancing:"  whom  Mr.  Douce,  in  the  same  antiquarian  spirit 
with  Dr.  Drake,  calls  *'  a  declaimer." 

"  The  abuses  which  are  committed  in  your  may-games  are  infinite. 
The  first  whereof  is  this ;  that  you  doe  use  to  attyre  in  woman's  appa- 
rell,  whom  you  doe  most  commonly  call  may-manions  :  whereby  you  in- 
fringe that  straight  commandment  which  is  given  in  Deut.  xxii.  5.  ^  that 
men  must  not  put  on  woman's  apparell  for  feare  of  enormities.'  Nay,  I 
myself  have  scene  in  a  may-game,  a  troupe,  the  greater  part  whereof  hath 
been  men,  and  yet  have  they  been  attyred  so  like  unto  women,  that 
theire  faces  being  hiddc,  (as  they  were  indeede,)  a  man  could  notdis- 
cerne  them  from  women." 

Such  are  the  festivities  which  were  ^^  set  aside  by  still  greater 
enthusiasts,  during  the  period  ^f  the  commonwealth,  and 
which,  after  a  short  revival,  at  the  restoration  of  the  "  merry  mo- 
narch," have  given  place  to  the  insipid  custom  of  a  dance  round 
the  may-pole. 

Whether  the  extinction  of  those  other  ancient  rites  on  popular 
religious  festivals,  be  matter  of  lamentation,  we  have  our  doubts: 
and  so  probably  will  our  readers,  after  perusing  what  Mr.  Douce 
calls  ^'the  loud  ravings  of  a  puritanical  writer  against  the  fashion- 
able excesses  of  our  countrymen*"     Stubbs,  in  his  ^^  Anatomy  of 
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Abases,"  gives  us  the  following  description  of  the  <*  Lord  cf 
Misrule/' 

.  "  Firste,  all  the  wilde  heads  of  the  parish,  flocking  together,  chose 
them  a  grand  captaine  (of  mischief)  whom  they  innoble  with  the  title 
of  Ml/  Lord  gfMisruIey'anA  him  they  crown  with  great  solemnitie,  and 
adopt  for  their  king.  The  king  annoynted  chuseth  forth  twentie,  four- 
tie,  threescore,  or  a  hundred  jus  tie  ones  like  to  himselfe,  to  wait  upon 
hb  lordly  majesty,  and  to  guarde  his  noble  person.  Then  every  one  of 
these  his  men,  he  investeth  with  his  liveries  of  green,  yellow,  or  some 
other  light  wanton  colour.  And  as  though  that  were  not  gawdy 
enough,  they  bedecke  themselves^  with  scarftes,  ribbons,  and  laces 
hanged  all  over  with  gold  ringes,  precious  stones,  and  other  Jewells : 
this  done,  they  tie  about  either  Leg  twentie  or  fortie  belles,  with  rich 
handkerchiefs  in  their  handes.  Thus  all  things  set  in  order,  then  have 
thev  their  hobby-horses,  their  dragons  and  other  antics,  together  with 
iheir  lewd  pipers  and  thundering  drummers,  to  strike  up  the  devil's 
daunce  withall :  then  march  this  heathen  company  towards  the  church 
and  churchyard;  their  pypers  pyping,  their  drummers  thundering, 
their  stumper  dauncing,  their  belles  jingling,  their  handkerchiefs  flut* 
tering  about  their  heades  like  madde  men,  their  hobby-horses  and  other 
monsters  skirmishing  amongst  the  throng :  and  in  this  sorte  they  go  to 
the  church,  (though  the  minister  be  at  prayer  or  preachingf)  dauncing 
and  swinging  their  handkerdiiefs  over  their  heades  in  the  church  like 
devils  incarnate,  with  such  a  confused  noise,  that  no  man  can  hear 
his  own  voyce.  Then  the  foolish  people,  they  look,  they  stare,  they 
laugh,  they  fleere,  and  mount  upon  forms  and  pews  to  see  these  goodly 
pageants  solemnized  in  this  sort.  Then  afler  this,  about  the  church 
they  goe  againe  and  againe,  and  so  forth  into  the  church-yard,  where 
they  have  commonly  their  summer  halls,  their  bowers,  arbours,  and 
banquetting  houses  set  up,  wherein  they  feast,  banquet,  and  daunce 
all  that  day,  and  peradventure  all  that  night  too:  and  thus  these  ter- 
teBtrialJuries  spend  the  sabbath  day." 

Mr.  Douce  prints  the  word  Juries  in  Italics :    as  he  seems  to 
think  this  goodly  company  ft  very  comical  set  of  fellows. 

*^  The  cheerful  piety  of  our  ancestors  ''*  seems  also  to  have 
been  conspicuous  on  their  lake-*wakes  or  corpse»watchinfis:  a 
duty,  which,  as  Dr.  Drake  tells  us,  was  at  first  performed  with 
solemnity  and  piety,  accompanied  by  the  singing  of  psalms  and 
the  recitation  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead;  but  speedily  o^nerated 
into  a  scene  of  levity,  of  feasting,  and  intoxication,  yxhe  Scots 
had  a  similar  custom,  as  described  by  Pennant:  the  friends  and 
relations  meeting  at  the  house  on  the  evening  after  any  person's 
deiath,  attended  by  a  bagpipe  or  fiddle:  ^Hhe  nearest  of  kin,  be 
it  wife,  son,  or  daughter,  opened  a  melancholy  ball,  dancing  and 
greeting:  i.  e.  crying  vidlently  at  the  same  time.** 
N  Omens,  charms,  sympathies,  cures,  apparitions,  goblins,  elves, 
and  similar  objects  of  creduli^}  find  their  place  in  the  retrospca 
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t>f  countr}'  manners.    The  feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angeb 
suggests  some  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  tutelary  angds :  and 
introduces  us  to  the  fanciful  angelical  hierarchy  of  the  school- 
men.    Dr.  Horsley  is  quoted,  as  drawing  a  distinction  between 
diis  scholastic  mythology  and  the  Scriptural  agency  of  angels: 
and  his  speculations  on  this  subject  are  again  adverted  to  in  a 
more  extended  dissertation  on  Spiritual  agency.     Such  specular 
tions  we  rather  incline  to  discbuntenance.    Their  mischievous 
tendency  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  chimerical  follies  of  the 
schoolmen   already  instanced.     The  precise  nature  of  angelic 
agency  is  not  an  essential  point  of  &itn;  is  veiled  with  consider- 
able  obscurity;  and  may  be  regarded  in  di£Perent  lights,  without 
afiecting  important  Christian  principles.     Of  the  correctness  of 
Bishop  Horsley's  position,  embraced  apptirently  by  Dr»  Drake, 
relative  to  ^^  the  power  possessed  by  evil  angels  over  the  hurna^ 
sensory,  in  the  infliction  of  diseases  and  moroid  impressions,"  we 
entertain  strong  doubts.    That  diseases  of  a  peculiar  nature  were 
by  the  Jews  ascribed  to  demoniacal  agency,  is  notorious :  but  no- 
thing has  more  conduced  to  the  spread  of  infidelity  than  the  in- 
terpreting literally  what  may  be  only  an  emblematical  figure* 
We  do  not  conceive  that  the  question  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
vital  points  of  belief:  but  that  the  agitation  of  it  has  injurious 
effects  on  minds  of  a  timid  and  susceptible  frame :  and  l^s  in- 
genious and  philosophical  speculatists  into  discussions,  which  pro- 
mote no  good  end,  and  may  possibly  hurt  the  cause  which  they 
are  intended  to  serve.     There  is  always  a  danger  of  becoming 
**  wiser  than  that  which  is  written :"  and  the  religious  inquirer 
would  do  better  in  descanting  on  the  evil  effects  of  sin,  and  the 
help  and  salvation  which  are  set  forth  in  Christ,  that  we  may  lay 
hold  on  them  and  live,  than  on  the  obscure  possibilities  of  im- 
material powers  of  evil  acting  on  the  material  organs  and  dis- 
turbing the  mental  functions. 

On  the  subject  of  apparitional  visitations  of  the  dead,  Dr. 
Drake,  remarking  on  the  silence  of  Scripture  as  to  the  popular 
notion  of  the  departed  revisiting  earth,  rightly  observes,  that  we 
are  taught  ^^  the  existence  of  man  in  anower  state,  disembodied 
of  the  organs  which  he  possessed  while  an  inhabitant  of  this 
planet,  but  supplied  with  a  new  body  of  a  different  nature,  and 
without  a  miracle  undiscemible  by  our  present  senses;"  but 
We  think  both  him  and  Dr.  Horslev,  whom  he  again  quotes,  under 
e  decided  and  dangerous  error,  while  applying  this  principle  to 
the  risen  body  of  our  Lord^  previous  to  his  ascension,  and  the 
passage  of  Acts  x.  40^  t«tov  o  0soff  ijywpf  nj  rptrri  vift^f^  ««*  fJiwKw 
tunov  sfjLfami  yevEo^oUf  is,  we  think,  mistranslated  by  the  too  verbal 
rendering  ot  Dr.  Drake,  ^'  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  dav,  and 
gave  him  to  be  visible  f"  and  that  the  received  verdoni  <<  snowed 
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him  openly,"  is  the  true  one.  "  That  Jesus  was  no  loncer,*'  to 
use  the  words  of  Bishop  Horsley,  "  in  a  state  to  be  naturally  visi- 
ble to  any  man;  that,  when  risen,  it  had  become  the  body  which 
Paul  describes,  Cor.  i.  15,  and  that  it  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
gross  bodies  of  this  earthly  sphere"  we  hold  to  be  expressly 
contradicted  by  the  important  testimonies  of  the  Gospel,  John, 
XX.' 27;  Luke,  xxiv.  33  and  43,  and  the  making  the  visibility  and 
tangibleness  of  his  body  a  miracle,  or  in  other  words  an  illusion 
of  the  senses,  is  in  our  apprehension  to  shake  the  evidence  of  the 
resurrection  itself. 

Though  Dr.  Drake  disallows  the  return  of  the  dead,  he  sup- 
poses that  we  have  Scriptural  proof  of  good  or  evil  angels  assum- 
ing their  forms  by  permitted  personal  agency;  and  instances,  in 
particular,  the  case  of  Samuelbetbre  the  witch  of  Endor.  This 
is  merely  begging  the  question  as  to  the  angelical  agency  in  dis- 
pute; and  it  is  also  conceding  to  the  advocates  for  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  dead,  what  he  had  before  denied,  that  the  Bible  does 
furnish  proof  of  such  appearances;  for  whether  they  be  the  real 
-persons  of  the  deceased,  or  angels  under  their  semblance,  does 
not  alter  the  fact  of  visible  bodily  apparitions.  It  may  be,  more- 
over, urged,  that  as  he  has  admitted  the  possibility  of  a  newly 
organized  body  becoming  visible  under  a  form  similar  to  what  it 
originally  had,  as  in  the  supposed  instance  of  the  risen  Jesus,  he 
concedes  the  credibility  of  the  departed  re-appearing.  With 
regard  to  Samuel,  the  ascribing  his  appearance  to  angelical 
agency  is  plainly  to  leave  '*  the  sure  and  safe  guide "  of  the 
biblical  records.  We  have  no  ground  for  doubting  that  it  was 
Samuel  himself  who  appeared;  and  when  the  necromancer  "saw 
Gods,  or  a  God,  ascending  out  of  the  earth,"  she  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  as  if  affrighted  at  the  interposition  of  a  miracle.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  the  wandering  of  bodiless 
ghosts,  but  there  is  for  the  return  of  the  dead,  and  the  bodies  of 
ftie  saints  which  slept,  that  arose  out  of  the  graves  at  the  cruci- 
fixion, Matt,  xxvii.  52,  will  not,  we  persume,  be  ascribed  by  Dr. 
Drake  to  angelic  agency,  but  to  the  immediate  power  of  God. 
These  great  and  awful  interpositions  furnish,  it  is  true,  no 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence 
the  dead  are  permitted  to  return. 

Some  extracts  are  given  from  Dr.  Alderson's  and  Dr.  Ferriar's 
opinions  on  apparitions;  and  we  are  inclined  to  coincide  with 
these  experienced  medical  observers  in  ascribing  spectral  impres- 
sions to  an  imagination,  diseased  from  physical  causes,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  influence  of  preternatural  agency  on  the 
brain;  but,  without  doubt,  the  latter  writer  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  Shakspeare  meant  to  describe  in  Hamlet  a  latent 
funacyp     Shakspeare,  though  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
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was  too  intuitively  profound,  not  to  be  aware  of  fee  tendency  of 
remorse  or  melancholy  to  create  visionary  impressions,  followed^ 
probably,  the  superstitions  of  his  time,  and  employed  his  ghost 
as  a  powerful  poetic  machine.     That  the  consciousness  of  an  ap- 
parition ailbrds  no  proof  of  such  a  frame  of  mind  in  Hamlet 
must  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  visible  to  other  persons* 
The  ghost  then  lends  no  support  to  the  hypothesis  of  Ham- 
let's semi-lunacy,  which  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  Dr. 
Ferriar  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  spectral  theory,  and 
Dr.  Alderson's  remark,  that  "  only  one  man  at  a  time  ever  saw 
a  ^host "  takes  away  the  ground  of  the  argument  that  the  appa- 
rition of  Hamlet's  father  is  intended  as  the  phantom  of  a  disor- 
dered mind;  but  our  principal  objection  to  this  theory,  though 
urged  and  expanded  with  much  philosophical  knowledge  and 
ingenuity,  is,  that  while  it  adds  to  Shakspeare's  merit  of  discern* 
ment,  in  one  sense,  it  takes  from  it  in  another;  it'  shows  him, 
indeed,  conversant  with  the  disordering  effect  of  strong  agitation 
and  anxiety  on  a  delicately  organized  and  excitable  mind,  but  it 
deprives  him  of  his  undoubted  claim  to  the  highest  excellence  in 
the  philosophy  of  character,  and  hides  from  us  his  grand  design 
in  exhibiting  the  dangerous  irresolution  of  a  contemplative  mind, 
placed  amidst  events  which  called  for  decision  of  thought  and  in- 
stantaneous determination  of  action.     Dr.  Ferriar,  therefore,  by 
his  observation,  that  ^^  in  place  of  a  systematic  conduct  conducive 
to  his  purposes,  he  becomes  irresolute,  inconsequent,  and  the 
plot  appears  to  stand  unaccountably  still;"  that,  ^*  instead  of  strik- 
ing at  his  object,  he  resigns  himself  to  the  current  of  events,  and 
sinks  at  length  ignobly  under  the  stream;"  pronounces,  in  fact, 
the  panegyric  of  Shakspeare  as  an  observer  of  the  nicest  peculi- 
arities in  numan  nature. 

The  ideas  of  Dr.  Drake  so  nearly  coincide  with  our  own,  that 
we  are  tempted  to  extract  a  few  of  his  remarks;  they  afford  also 
a  favourable  specimen  both  of  his  style  and  critical  powers. 

"  No  character  in  our  author's  plays  has  occasioned  so  much  discus- 
sion, so  much  contradictory  opinion,  and,  consequently,  so  much 
perplexity,  as  that  of  Hamlet.  Yet,  we  think,  it  may  be  proved,  that 
Shakspeare  had  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  it  throughout  all  its  seem- 
ing inconsistencies,  and  that  a  very  few  lines  taken  from  one  of  the 
monologues  of  his  tragedy,  will  develop  the  ruling  and  efficient  fea- 
ture which  the  poet  held  steadily  in  his  view,  and  through  whose  unin- 
termitting  influence  every  other  part  of  the  portrait  has  received  a 
peculiar  modification.  We  are  told,  as  the  result  of  a  deep  but  unsa- 
tisfactory meditation  on  the  mysteries  of  another  world,  on  "  the  dread 
of  something  after  death,"  that 

Thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought^    . 
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And  enterprizes  of  greet  pith  and  roomenty 
With  thi»  regard  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. — 

Now  this  pale  cast  of  thought  and  its  consequences,  which,  had  not' 
Hamlet  been  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Ophelia,  he  could  have 
himself  have  applied  to  his  own  singular  situation,  form  the  very  es- 
sence, and  -give  rise  to  the  prominent  defects  of  his  character.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  Shakspeare  intended  to  represent  him  as  vari- 
able and  indecisive  in  action,  and  that  he  has  founded  this  want  of 
volition  on  one  of  those  peculiar  constitutions  of  the  mental  and  moral 
faculties  which  have  been  designated  by  the  appellation  of  genitis;  a  * 
combination  of  passions  and  associations  which  has  led  to  all  the  useful 
energies  and  all  the  exalted  eccentricities  of  human  life;  and  of  which, 
in  one  of  its  most  exquisite,  but  speculative,  forms,  Hamlet  presents  us 
with,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  on  theatric  record.  To  a  frame  of 
mind,  naturally  strong  and  contemplative,  but  r^dered  by  extraordi* 
nary  events  sceptical  and  intensely  thoughtful,  he  unites  an  undeviat* 
ing  love  of  rectitude,  a  disposition  of  the  gentlest  kind,  feelings  the 
most  delicate  and  pure^  and  a  sensibility  painfully  alive  to  the  smallest 
deviation  from  virtue  or  propriety  of  conduct.  Thus,  while  gifted  to 
discern  and  to  suffer  from  every  moral  aberration  in  those  who  sur- 
round him,  his  powers  of  action  are  paralysed,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  unconquerable  tendency  of  his  mind  to  explore  to  their  utmost 
ramification  all  the  bearings  and  contingencies  of  the  meditated  deed; 
and,  in  the  second,  by  that  tenderness  of  his  nature  which  leads  him 
to  shrink  from  the  means  which  are  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion. Over  this  irresolution  and  weakness,  the  result  in  a  great  roea* 
Bure  of  emotions  hishly  amiable,  and  which  in  a  more  congenial  situa- 
tion had  contributed  to  the  delight  of  all  who  approached  him,  Shaks- 
peare has  thrown  a  veil  of  melancholy  so  sublime  and  intellectual,  as 
by  this  means  to  constitute  him  as  much  the  idol  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  man  of  cultivated  taste,  as  he  confessedly  is  of  those  who  feel 
their  interest  excited  principally  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathy 
and  compassion  which  his  ineffective  struggles  to  act  up  to  his  own  ap- 
proved purpose  naturally  call  forth." 

• 

As  the  play  of  Hamlet  is  illustrated  by  a  disquisition  on  spec- 
tral agency,  sketches  of  the  fairy  mythology,  and  of  witchcraft^ 
are  properly  introduced  with  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and 
Macbeth ;  and  the  Tempest  is  elucidated  by  an  account  of  the 
cabalistic  and  alchemical  magic. 

•  The  comprehensive  plan  of  the  work  obviously  precluded  a 
more  than  concise  notice  on  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of 
Shakspeare's  various  characters;  but  we  could  have  wished  that 
Dr.  Drake  had,  in  some  instances,  been  carried  less  by  the 
popular  stream,  and  in  particular  that  he  had  directed  more  of 
nis  attention  to  the  much-misunderstood  character  oiLadyMae* 
beth.  llie  popular  ideas  of  this  character  have  been  nurtured 
and  maturea  by  the  manner  of  its  personification  on  the  stage. 
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"We  are  not  old  enough  to  have  seen  Mrs.  Yates ;  aftd  know  no 
more  of  her  acting  in  this  play  than  what  we  are  led  to  infer 
from  lier  superiority  to  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  sleep-walking  scene. 
Mrs.  Yates,  while  rq)eating  the  thrilling  words,  *'  out,  damned 
spot  I "  rubbed  the  same  part  of  her  hand  with  anxious  and  con- 
tinued friction ;  and  the  action  produced  an  involuntary  shudder- 
ing in  the  beholders.  The  imitation  of  the  act  of  washing,  by 
Mrs.  Siddons,  in  the  pouring  of  imaginary  water,  and  smoothing 
one  hand  over  the  other,  was  meclianical,  vulgar,  and  unim^ 
pressive.  From  this  particular  incident  we  should  conclude  in 
favour  of  the  general  conception  of  Mrs.  Yates.  We  think 
Mrs.  Siddons  did  not  penetrate  into  the  Lady  Macbeth  of 
Shakspeare :  the  drawing  of  a  mere  fiend,  a  "  monstrum  nulla 
wirtute  redemptutn,"  is  not  the  highest  effort  x)f  dramatic  sI^ilL 
If  Medea,  in  Euripides,  had  butchered  her  infants  with  the  uof- 
mixed  sternness  of  a  cool  ferocity,  we  should  have  felt  horror^ 
but  we  should  also  have  felt  disgust.  Let  us  listen,  however,  to 
those  tender  agonizing  exclamations, 

Alas!  alas  I  why  do  ye  look  upon  me. 
Dear  children,  with  those  eyes  ?  Why  laugh  at  me 
With  your  sweet  laughter  ?  'tis  your  last :  oh!  oh  I 
What  shall  I  do  ?  oh !  my  heart  died  within  me 
When  I  but  look'd  upon  their  glistening  eyes! 

And  with  still  more  maternal  sweetness : 

Ohy  sweet  perfume ! 
Oh !  that  sofl  skin,  and  my  sweet  children's  breath ! 
Go,  go,  I  can  no  longer  look  upon  them. 

This  passage  will  illustrate  our  conception  of  Lady  Macbeth; 
m  whom  Sh^speare  has,  not  drawn  a  natural  fury,  contriving 
mischief  and  murder  as  if  by  instinct;  but  an  ardent  high<* 
minded,  woman;  drawn  away,  and  self-impelled  contrary  to 
her  own  nature,  by  one  overmastering  passion ;  violently  and 
with  desperate  and  conflicting  effort  stifling  and  subduing  her 
feminine  affections  and  compunctions,  quenching  the  moral  sens« 
within  her,  and  following,  with  an  unswerving  perseverance  of 
resolution,  the  beckonings  of  a  fearless,  but  not  remorseless, 
ambition.  The  passage  which  has  been  usually  urged  in  proof 
of  her  native  unwomanlike  ferocity,  "  I  have  given  suck,"  &c. 
furnishes  tfie  most  direct  proof  of  the  contrary.  She  "  knowg 
how  sweet  it  is  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  her;"  and  to  stimu^ 
late  a  sense  of  false  honour  in  Macbeth,  while  faltering  in  his 
sworn  purpose,  she  searches  for  the  strongest  image,  and  the 
most  revolting  to  her  feelings  that  she  can  nnd,  andshe  finds  it 
in  the  act  of  dashing  out  the  brains  of  her  infant,  <^  while  it  was 
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smiling  in  her  face."    Even  this  she  would  have  done,  rather  than 
prove  a  recreant  to  such  a  cause.     The  very  instance^  therefore, 
produced  in  evidence  of  her  natural  inhumanity,  proves  that  the 
maternal  habits  and  feelings  were  familiar  to  her,  and  endeared 
to  her  recollection ;  had  she  not  felt  and  known  the  sweets  of 
a  mother's  tenderness  in  this  soothing  and  engaging  act,   she 
would  never  have  thought  of  the  instance  at  all,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  obligation  of  a  determined  crime :  if  to  her 
the  love  ot  a  mother  to  her  infant  had  been-  a  matter  of  no 
interest,   the  image  would  have    had  no  point    or  emphasis. 
While  standing  over  the  sleeping  king,  with  the  daggers  in  her 
hands,  ^^  she  would  have  done  the  deed"  herself,  had  not  the 
venerable  olji  man  "  resembled  her  father  as  he  slept;"  a  stroke 
of  natural  tenderness,  not  exceeded,  perhaps  not  equalled,  even 
by  Euripides.     If  she  had  not  possessed  by  nature  the  feelings 
of  a  woman  and  of  a  daughter,  that  idea  could  never  have  sug- 
gested itself;  could  never  have  paralysed  her  arm  while  raised  to 
strike,  when  the  accomplishment  of  her  dearest  hopes  depended 
on  the  blow.     But  what  shall  be  said  of  her  sleep-wanderings? 
of  her  dreams  of  blood,  and  the  cries  of  her  sleepless  conscience? 
This  ferocious  monster,  who  had  not  a  single  female  emotion, 
dwells  audibly  in  her  haunted  slumbers,  on  the  Thane  of  Fife's 
murdered  wife  and  babes.    She  had  attained  the  pinnacle  of  that 
greatness  for  which  she  had  "  given  her  eternal  jewel  to  the 
common  enemy  of  mankind:"  she  was  robed  in  tissue,  and  her 
brow  sparkled  with  the  diadem  of  Scotland;  yet  the  fever  of 
remorse  is  in  her  blood,  and  its  canker  on  her  cheek :  she  lives 
the  slow-wasting  victim  of  secret  anguish,  and  dies  broken- 
hearted. 

'  Dr.  Drake  might,  we  think,  have  noticed  the  skill  of  Shak- 
speare, in  delineating  those  female  characters  which  strike  super- 
ficial observers  as  less  marked  and  prominent,  because  that 
admirable  painter  of  nature  has  depicted  them  as  really  women, 
apparently  eluding  notice^  and  retiring  from  the  view;  distin- 
guished by  one  characteristic  and  sweetfy  sexual  resemblance : 

Facies  non  omnibus  una  ^ 

Nee  diversa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum ; 

and  having  that  impress  of  true  womanhood,  so  exquisitely  fea- 
tured in, a  single  verse  of  Young: 

Soft,  modest,  melancholy^  female^  fair. 

But  though  they  seem  to  have  a  common  affinity  of  likeness,  they 
will  be  found,  on  close  observance,  to  be  distin^shed  from  each 
other  by  the  most  artfiil  and  delicate  gradations,  even  in  the 
same  passion. 
Love  has  been  in  several  instances  portrayed  by  Shakspeare; 
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'bat  the  passion  reigiis  with  the  most  absolute  power  in  his  Juliet. 
Violent  love  is  romantic,  is  absorbed  with  its  object,  persevering 
in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  undaunted  by  obstacles.  Such  is  Juliet's, 
Nothing,  interferes  with  her  passion;  nothing  is  permitted  to 
thwart  or  oppose  it ;  filial  affection  and  duty  cease  to  have  any 
influence;  the  weakness  and  timidity  of  a  woman  are  sufiplanted 
by  a  calm  and  energetic  fortitude,  an  ardent  and  eager  courage. 
Ihe  doubtful  hazard  of  possible  treason:  of  a  ^^  poison  which 
the  friar  may  subtly  have  administered,"  is  defied  by  the  con- 
fidence of  sanguine  passion,  the  willingness  of  risk,  and  the 
disdain  of  danger :  sepulchres  and  images  of  death,  from  which 
feminine  softness  would  naturally  shrink  back  affrighted,  are 
confi*onted  with  brave  and  deliberate  resolution ;  the  frustration 
of  such  hopes,  for  the  realization  of  which  so  much  had  been 
dared,  endured,  and  surmounted,  could  only  end  in  fierce  de- 
spair :  a  mind  thus  unsettled  from  its  balance,  where  love  reigned 
predominant,  like  the  one  ruling  idea  of  insanity,  could  embrace 
no  other  issue ;  and  she  dies  with  perfect  consistency,  with  the 
same  absolute  self-devotement  to  her  passion,  and  the  same 
daring  promptitude  of  decision. 

Imogen  is  finely  discriminated  fi'om  Juliet.  Imogen  is  the 
wife;  Juliet  the  mistress.  Imogen  has  the  utmost  fondness  of 
affection,  but  it  has  more  of  a  retiring  delicacy  than  the  passion 
of  Juliet.  Imogen  is  equally  constant,  but  more  gentle:  she  is 
more  resigned,  and  less  courageous. 

Ophelia  is  in  love,  but  her  To\e  has  not  the  decided  influential 
character  of  that  of  Juliet;  it  is  that  sort  of  attachment  which  is 
so  common  in  real  life,  a  reasonable  and  modest  preterence,  sub- 
servient to  a  principle  of  duty  and  a  sense  of  virgin  propriety* 
It  is  not  the  nding  passion  of  Ophelia,  and  is  therefore  softened 
down  and  subdued  by  Shakspeare.  Her  chief  affections  are 
filial.  These  indicate  a  gentle  and  submissive  character;  where, 
as  in  this  instance,  the  tender  preferences  of  a  maiden's  love  are 
only  secondary  to  them.  Ophelia  has  less  energy  than  Juliet, 
less  fortitude  than  Imogen :  her  heart  is  broken,  not  by  love,  but 
natural  affection;  and  she  does  not  die  of  deliberate  purpose,  but 
perishes  an  unconscious  maniac. 

Cordelia  is  another  instance  of  fiUal  affe(5tion;  but  she  has 
traits  of  peculiar  likeness  which  distinguish  her  from  Ophelia. 
She  has  a  stronger  understanding  than  Ophelia;  she  has  there- 
fore more  nerve  of  mind.  Her  filial  tenderness  is  less  fond  and 
less  girlish  than  that  of  Ophelia ;  it  has  more  of  rational  than  of 
merely  instinctive  affection ;  but  its  constancy  and  strength  are 
tried  by  her  father's  adversity.  Ophelia  would  probably  have 
wanted  firmness  and  resolution  to  act  as  Cordelia  aid,  and  would 
|iot  have  borne  her  own  and  her  father's  ruin  with  such  courageous 
and  dignified  equanimity. 
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Desdemona  is  also  a  dang^iter;  but  in  her,  as  in  Jnfiet,  the 
filial  emotions  are  borne  down  by  an  unresisted  passion.  Thia 
passion  is,  however,  very  different  in  its  kind  from  that  of  Juliet ; 
It  is  not  so  much  absolute  love^  inflamed  suddenly  by  contagions 
sympathy,  without  reflection  as  without  controuL  It  is  more 
merUalf  more  bloided  with  esteem.  It  originates  in  pity  and 
admiration ;  it  is  more  a  love  of  sentiment  than  o(  feeling.  £3ie 
has  more  of  artlessness  and  simplicity  than  Juliet,  who  is  frank, 
rather  than  artless,  and  who  has  wit  and  penetration.  She  has 
also  more  of  meekness  and  patience,  and  less  of  force  of  mind 
and  decision  of  character.  Juliet  would  have  resented  with 
spirit  the  insult  of  jealousy;  Desdemona  sinks  in  helpless  and 
complaining  sorrow. 

Such  nice  and  curious  diades  of  discrimination,  such  relief 
and  contrast  in  portraits  that  have  yet  some  common  traits  of 
affinity,  such  similitude  in  dissimilituide,  are  wonderfiil  instances 
of  Shakspeare's  knowledge  of  the  passions,  minute  observaticMi, 
or  perhaps  rather  intuition  of  character,  facility  of  inventicHiy 
ana  subtlety  of  tact. 

In  some  of  the  male  characters,  we  think  Dr.  Drake  might 
have  allowed  himself  a  little  more  scepticism  as  to  the  justness  of 
the  popular  opinions,  which  he  generally  follows  without  much 
hesitation.  Sensualit^r  is,  doubtless,  a  qualitv  of  Falstaff,  but 
it  is  not  his  distinctive  attribute.  Falstaff  is  mistaken  by 
superficial  observers,  who  are  generally  the  multitude,  and 
among  whom  we  do  not  consider  Dr.  Drake  as  meriting  to  be 
classed.  Falstaff  is  regarded  as  a  buffoon,  a  profane  jester,  a  pol- 
troon, and  a  voluptuary ;  these  characteristics  could  never  account 
for  the  attraction  of  the  fat  knight.  He  is,  in  truth,  a  personage 
of  more  pretensions  than  they  who  admire  him  suspect  His 
ruling  passion  is  not  •sensual  gratification,  but  intellectual  as^ 
cendency;  his  habitual  voluptuousness,  and  his  buffiK>nery,  are 
subservient  to  the  constant  aim  of  exercising  a  seductive  ininKnce 
over  those  around  him.  Every  thing  in  I^lstaff  centres  in  self; 
but  he  has  higher  mental  powers  than  result  from  mere  richness 
of  humour ;  he  is  shrewd,  observant,  sarcastic,*  and  ambitious, 
secretly  superior  to  what  he  seems,  and  despising  the  means  by 
which  he  works,  considered  in  themselves,  but  using  them  for 
the  end  of  fascination  and  power,  which  he  always  keeps  in  view. 
The  stage  has  done  much  to  debase  and  disfigure  Uiis  powerful 
comic  character.  That  he  was  a  coward  from  policy  may  be 
conceded;  but  there  are  sufficient  indications  that  Shakspeare 
did  not  intend  him  for  a  natural  coward.  In  the  original  drama, 
the  Prince  and  Poius  attack  the  gang  with  swor£,  not  bam-* 
boos,  as  is  the  wretched  farcical  exhibition  at  the  theatre ;  and 
Falstaff,  deserted  of  his  party,  exchanges  several  thrusts,  and 
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is  the  last  to  fly>  not  from  imwieMlinessy  bot  from  a  spirit  of  re« 
sistance.  The  bragging  of  his  valour  is  onlj^  a  part  of  bis  usual 
system  of  self-raillery.  His  jests  on  honour  in  the  field  of  battle 
snow  too  much  cool  presence  of  mind  to  consist  with  cowardice; 
and  though  he  chose  to  decline  a  combat  with  Douglas,  he  led  hift- 
men  in  person  into  the  thickest  o£  tho  fight.  His  address  to  Sir 
John  Colville)  ^^  Do  you  yield.  Sir,  or  ifiust  I  wait  for  you  ?  "  is 
not  the  language  of  a  coward ;  and  the  other's  answer  betrays, 
in  Shakspeare's  indirect  manner,  that  FalsteiF  had  something  of 
a  soldier's  reputation  exclusive  of  his  knightly  dignity:  nor  is  it 
otherwise  easy  to  account  for  his  appointment  to  a  command  at 
all,  on  so  serious  an  expedition. 

Othello  is  not  properly  a  personification  of  jealousy.  Jealousy 
is  hateful  suspicion  grounded  on  ^^  trifles  light  as  air."  Surely 
the  deep-laia  contrivances  of  lago  were  ccuculated  to  ensnare 
even  a  noble  mind :  and  such  most  unquestionably  was  Othello's. 
Leontes  is  jealous,  because  the  grounds  of  his  suspicion  are 
phantoms  of  his  own  creation ;  but  it  is  otherwise  witn  Othello. 
The  two  characters  are  marked  with  similar  distinguii^ing  traits 
to  those  already  noted  in  the  women  of  Shakspeare.  Leontea 
is  acted  upon  oy  simple  jealousy ;  Othello  by  mixed  jealousy : 
jealousy,  not  the  result  of  a  particular  pre-disposing  frame  of 
temper,  but  excited  bv  causes  which  might  approve  themselves 
as  strong  and  reasonabje  even  to  a  wise  an^  considerate  mind^ 
and  a  naturally  humane  and  tender  heart;  they  were  the  wiles  of 

*'  Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
.  Invisible,  except  to  Ubd  alone." 

From  Dr.  Drake's  classification  of  Othello  (tfter  Macbeth^ 
Lear,  Hamlet,  an4  the  Tempest,  as  ^^  inferior  to  them  in  ori- 
ginality and  poetic  wealth,  **  we  must  record  ourselves  dissentient* 
With  regard  to  the  Tempest,  Dr.  Drake  seems  to^us  misled  by 
a  too  hign  appreciation  of  romantic  fiction.  But  the  knowledge 
of  human  passion  is  the  most  sterling  ^'  poetic  wealth,"  The 
strong  ana  terrible  workings  of  Othelio's  mind — his  fits  of  in- 
dignant resentment  and  agonizing  tenderness,  his  compunctious 
relentings,  rintroduced  with  sudden  broken  bursts  of  nature, 
amidst  the  most  deadly  threatenings  of  revenge,  leave  the  creations 
of  mere  fancy  far  below  them ;  and  for  insight  into  the  human 
breast,  and  for  pathetic  power,,  we  are  at  a  loss  what  tragedy  to 
compare  with  Othello,  unless  it  be  that  astonishing  production 
of  combined  genius  and  philosophy,  the  dramatic  history  of 
Lear. 

A  jstrenuous  stand  is  made  by  Dr.  Drake  in  favour  of  Pericles. 
That  Shakspeare  had  at  least  some  hand  in  the  scenes,  we  think 
snfl^iently  probable  from  internal  evidence  of  style.     In  the 
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following  passage  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  mistake  the  Shaks- 
pearian  manner.  • 

"  Cerimoji.'        ■         I  held  it  ever, 
Virtue  and  cunning  *  were  endowments  greater 
'     Than  nobleness  and  riches :  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend : 
But  immortality  attends  the  former. 
Making  a  man  a  God.     'Tis  known  I  ever 
Have  studied  physick :  through  which  secret  art, 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid  the  blest  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones : 
^nd  I  can  speak  of  the  disturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures ;  that  give  me 
A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags. 

•  Titus  Andronicus  is  properly  rdected  from  the  number  of 
<jShakspeare's  plays.  Not  that  the  first  essay  of  a  great  genius 
must  necessarily  be  free  from  defects  and  extravagances ;  but  it 
has  nothing  to  identify  it  with  the  manner  of  Shakspeare.  The 
versification  itself,  though  smooth  and  sweet,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
credit it;  the  rhythm  is  more  equally  rounded,  and  the  lines  are 
less  broken  into  varied  pauses :  out  the  whole  play  is  feeble  and 
barbarous ;  it  has  nothing  of  the  "  divince  parhcutam  aurce^^  If 
Shakspeare  had  drawn  Aaron  the  Moor,  some  traces  would  have 
appeared  of  that  knowledge  of  mixed  character,  and  that  art 
which,  by  some  counteracting  quality,  prevents  villany  firom 
sinking  into  contempt,  or  raising  disgust  and  unmitigated  horror; 
such  art  as  strikes  us  with  the  inexplicable  force  of  a  spell  in 
Richard  and  lago.  But  Aaron  is  a  mere  fiend,  a  villain  for 
the  simple  love  of  villany,  without  the  excuse  of  a  purpose 
even  to  himself;  and  he  accordingly  digs  up  corpses  out  of  their 
graves,  and  sets  them  upright  at  tneir  friends*  door,  for  the  sake 
of  frolic,  Shakspeare  could  never  have  given  existence  to  such 
a  moon-calf  of  tragedy  as  this. 

Dr.  Drake  is  greatly  scandalized  at  the  tradition  of  Shak- 
speare's  holding  gentlemen's  horses  at  the  door  of  the  playhouse; 
and  will  have  it  that  he  commenced  with  wearing  the  sock  and 
buskin.  If  Shakspeare  did  not  hold  horses  at  the  playhouse 
door,  we  are  sorry  Tor  it :  he  loses  just  so  much  of  the  merit  of 
genius  "  springing  as  broke  from  bonds."  But  his  biographer  is 
moreover  determined  that  he  shall  be  not  merely  an  actor,  but  a 
good  actor.  We  are  very  indifferent  about  tne  matter.  Had 
I  ■  » <  ■■  ■         .  ■  ■ . 

*  In  the  sense  of  knovcicdse. — Rev. 
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Shaki^peare  been  an  actor  such  as  Betterton  or  Henderson,  we 
doubt  whether  Dr.  Drake  would  have  had  occasion  to  write  his 
biography.  Abstractedly,  we  should  very  much  doubt  this  sort 
of  stage  alliance  between  the  historic  and  dramatic  powers;  they 
are  totally  distinct.  The  flexibility  of  imitation,  fancy,  and 
feeling;  the  nervous  susceptibility,  and  gesticulative  sympathy, 
by  which  passion  or  humour  are  personified  with  expression 
adapted  to  their  various  changes ;  the  mimetic  power  which  not 
only  transfers  the  signs  of  passion  into  the  gesture,  and  coun* 
tenance,  and  voice,  but  by  a  strong  sympathetic  sel&illusion 
borrows  in  degree  the  real  emotion  ot  the  passion  itself,  belong 
totally  to  a  different  frame  of  faculties  from  the  imitation  of  in- 
ventive thought.  The  more  eminent  the  actor,  the  less  likely 
is  he  to  succeed  in  originating  those  characters  in  thought^  whicn 
he  imitates  in  action.  Of  Utway  the  player  we  know  nothing 
and  we  care  nothing ;  but  his  Pimre  and  his  Btlvidera  still  walk 
the  scene.  The  actor  Shakspeare  has  been  long  forgotten ;  but  • 
Dr.  Drake  wishes  to  '^  call  him,  and  let  us  see  him/'  He  will 
'^  come  like  a  shadow,  and  so  depart. '' 

That  ^^  the  information  which  we  have  on  this  subject  is  un- 
fortunately very  scanty,  "carries  with  it  the  strongest  presumptive 
evidence  tnat  Shakspeare  was  the  maker — the  woiijnj^ —  only ;  and 
that  the  actor  sank  beneath  him.  But — "we  have  happily  a 
testimony  in  the  researches  of  Mr,  Malone;"  and  this  testimony, 
we  shall  find,  is  mere  moonshine.  A  posthumous  work  of  Robert 
Greene,  under  the  title  of  "  Greene's  Groats-worth  of  Wit 
bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance,"  was  published  by  Chettle; 
in  this  work  harsh  mention  was  made  of  Marlowe  and  Shaks- 
peare: the  latter  was  then,  says  Dr.  Drake,  "  rising  into  fame:'* 
that  is,  we  presume,  as  a  dramatic  poet.  The  reaoer  will,  then, 
take .  along  with  him  that  this  harshness  must  have  been  used 
towards  Marlowe  and  Shakspeare  as  dramatic  writers  :  and  Dr. 
Drake  himself  says,  "  both  these  poets  (not  actors)  were  justly 
offended."  Chettle  published  an  apology  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Kind  Heart's  Dream:"  in  which  he  says,  "  I  have  all  the 
time  of  my  conversing  in  printing,  hindered  the  bitter  inveighing 
against  schollers  it  ham  been  very  well  known.  With  neither  of 
them  that  take  offence  was  I  acquainted ;  and  with  one  of  them, 
(Marlowe)  I  care  not  if  I  never  be.  The  other  (Shakspeare) 
whom  at  that  time  I  did  not  so  much  spare,  as  since  I  wish  I 
had;  for,  that  as  I  have  moderated  the  hate  of  living  writers, 
and  might  have  used  my  own  discretion  (especially  in  such  a 
case,  the  author  being  dead),  that  I  did  not,  I  am  as  sorry  as  if 
the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault;  because  myself  have  seen 
his  demeanour  no  less  civil  than  he'  is  excellent  in  the  qitalitie  he 
frof esses.   Besides,  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  upright- 
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ness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty  and  his  faeetiott9 
grace  in  wntinSj  which  approves  Aw  art.^*  That  is,  as  we  un- 
derstand Dr.  Drake  to  interpret  it,  he  is  very  sorry  that  he  spoke 
ill  ojF  Shakspeare  as. a  dramatic  writer^  because  he  must  confess- 
that  Shakspeare  was  not  only  a  civil  gentleman,  but  a  capital 
actor :  and  that  men  of  repute  had  spoken  of  his  fine  skill  as  a 
writer  (which  Greene  had  called  in  question  by  accusing  him  of 
vamping  up  others'  plays),  and  that  this  skill  as  a  writer  evinced 
what  an  acimirable  player  he  was ;  which  neither  Greene  nor  any 
one  else  had  called  in  question  at  all. 

Why  "  the  qualitie  which  he  professes,"  as  Dr.  Drake  would 
have  us  believe,  should  peculiarly  denote  the  profession  of  a  player^ 
we  are  really  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand ;  it  might,  we  presiua^ 
denote  any  other  profession  equally  well.  The  profession  in  ques- 
tion was  tnat  of  a  writer  for  the  stage:  and  iC  Chettle  meant  to  say^ 
that  Shakspeare  was  excellent  in  that  of  a  player,  he  said  what 
was  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

Dr.  DraKe  briugs  up  the  rear  of  his  hypothesis  with  internal 
evidence.  We  have  Hamlet's  instructions  to  the  plavers :— as  if 
because  a  man  is  a  good  critic  on  actingi  he  must  need  be  himself 
a  good  actor.  Then  we  have  his  "  conceptions  of  the  powers  n^ 
cessary  to  form  the  accomplished  tragediaUt" 

^*  Gloster.    Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  yua^  and  change  thy  colour, 
Murther  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  wordy  &c.'* 

But  this  is  conception  only :  and  we  are  still  as  far  as  ever  fi*om 
the  proof  of  personal  execution.  If  the  reader  have  due  patience 
he  will  soon  arrive  at  it 

"  Look  you  how  pale  he  glares  P* 

Now  "the  top  of  Shaksp^re's  performance,*'  says  Rowe,  "was 
'  the  Ghost  in  his  own  Hamlet :"  and,  says  Dr.  Drake,  the  author 
would  not  have  ventured  to  introduce  this  description,  unless  he 
had  been  conscious  of  the  possession  of  powers  capable  of  doing 
it  justice."  What  if  he  had  been  mistaken  in  this  consciousness? 
But,  does  Dr.  Drake  really  suppose,  that  when  Shakspeare  penned 
the  awful  descriptive  traits,  which  he  has  put  in  the  mouths  of 
those  to  whom  the  Ghost  appears,  the  idea  ever  entered  his  head 
that  he  would  have  himself  to  personate  his  own  apparition? 
That  he  must  be  careful  not  to  make  the  Ghost  too  piteous,  or  too 
pale  (though  a  little  flour  might  have  overcome  this  difficulty) ;. 
and  that  the  speeches  must  be  adapted  in  their  length  to  the 
strength  of  the  Author's  lungs?  On  this  ground.it  seems  fortu- 
nate  for  those  who  do  not  frequent  the  theatre,  but  read  Shak« 
speare  in  the  closet,  not  that  he  had  a  creative  faculty,  and  an  ob- 
servant  mind,  but  a  handsome  tall  figure,  and  a  wonderfully  fine 
roll  of  his  eye.    After  all  these  cogent  reasons^  and  solid  evi* 
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dences,  we  are  well  content  to  regard  Shakspeare  as  a  very  deceni 
actor,  and  the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets. 

In  the  view  of  ^^  romantic  literature,  durine  the  a^e  of  Shak* 
speare,"  we  are  glad  to  meet  with  a  defence  ofSir  Phuip  Sidney^s 
Arcadia;  which  Horace  Walpole  terms  a  *^  tedious,  lamentable, 
pedantic,  pastoral  romance :"  this  is  a  characteristic  instance  of 
the  petulant  conceit  of  the  moderns ;  and  arsues  an  insensibility 
to  mental  power,  because  disguised  by  quamtness,  and  encum- 
bered with  prolixity.  "  There  is  no  work,"  justly  observes  Dr. 
Drake,  ^^  which  contains  more  apothegmatic  wisdom  than  the 
Arcadia  of  Sidney  :"  and  he  might  have  added,  that  some  of  the 
descriptions  have  a  clearness  and  force  of  painting,  a  depth  and 
richness  of  style,  not  unallied  to  those  picturesoue  felicities  of 
expression  by  which  Shakspeare  himself  gives  life  and  indivi- 
duality to  the  forms  of  nsiture. 

The  "  View  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Age,"  contains  succinct  no^ 
tices  of  the  different  poets  in  Shakspeare's  time.  This  induces  a 
disquisition  on  the  old  versification :  in  which  Dr.  Drake,  we 
think,  exhibits  a  sort  of  halting  between  opinions,  anS  does  not 
seem  to  understand,  very  clearly,  what  he  himself  thinks  on  the 
subject  He  finds  fault  with  the  rhymed  metre  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  as  employed  by  Daniel,  Drayton,  and  Browne;  because 
deficient  '^in  harmony  and  cadence,  polish  and  compactness;'* 
and  laying  hold  of  Hi^oi^ey's  unadvised  expression,  that  ^^  while 
the  elder  poets  disdained  stooping  to  the  character  of  syllable^ 
mongers,  their  conceptions,  though  raggedy  were  healthy ;"  he 
talks  scientifically  of  '^  versification  being  to  poetry  what  colour- 
ing is  to  painting:"  and  disapproves  altogether  of  raggedness.  In 
consistency  with  this  also,  he  tells  us  of  ^^  GraVs  lofty  flights  of 
sublimity,  very  happily  united  to  the  utmost  splendour  of  diction 
and  briiliancv  of  versification :"  and  he  praises  Mr.  Campbell^s 
poem  of  *^  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  for  its  exquisitely  sweet  and 
polished  metre.  He  seems,  in  short,  to  be  enalnoured  of  every 
thing,  to  use  one  of  his  own  phrases,  "  exquisitely  modem : "  of 
the  "  mechanism  of  versification,"  the  "  result  of  long  and  ela- 
borate study,"  to  which  scrupulous  attention  has  been  paid  since 
t^  days  of  Pope^  of  "  the  colouring  and  keeping  of  style,"  and 
"  thd  niceties  and  economy  of  arrangement." 

In  all  this  theory  of  poetic  harmony  we  totally  dissent  fi*om 
Dr.  Drake :  and  we  do  so  with  the  less  reluctance,  as  he  has 
himself  kindly  furnished  us  with  arguments  against  it :  for  within 
a  page^  he  speaks  of  *^  the  meretricious  glare  of  colouring,"  the 
uniform,  though  seductive  polish,"  and  the  "monotony  of  versi- 
fication," "  which  are  too  apparent  in  the  school  of  Vope^  and 
which  have  been  carried  to  a  di^^sting  excess  by  Darwin  and 
his  disciples:  which  ^^not  only  vitiate  and  dilute  all  development 
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of  intense  emotion,  but  even  paralyse  all  power  of  picturesque 
delineation,  which  can  only  subsist  under  an  uncontrouled  free- 
dom of  execution,  when  both  in  language  and  rhytlim  the  utmost 
variety  and  enei^  have  their  full  play.'' 

All  the  talk  about  '^  deficiencies  in  harmony  and  cadence,'' 
takes  for  granted  the  thing  in  question  that  modem  metre  con-* 
tains  the  true  harmony  of  cadence;  that  couplet-metre  is  to  be  a 
melody  of  distiches,  not  a  harmony  of  periods,  and  that  though 
the  nightingale  is  a  fine  bird  on  occasion,  yet  for  general  delignt 
your  cuckoo  is  the  only  melodist.  We  l^ive  not  the  poems  of 
Mr.  Bowles  at  hand ;  but  we  recollect  some  very  beautifiil  in- 
stances among  them  of  intermingled  rhymed  numbers  {ragged, 
as  Dr.  Drake  would  call  them),  not  only  in  his  sonnets^  but  in 
his  couplet-efiiisions. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Drake  seems,  after  all,  to  be  pretty  much  of  our 
(pinion ;  for  he  regards  it  as  ^^  creditable  to  the  present  age,  that 
in  the  higher  poetry,  several  of  our  bards  (we  wish  he  were  not 
so  fond  of  this  word,)  had,  in  a  great  degree,  reverted  to  the  avr 
dent  school :  and,  in  attempting  to  emulate  the  genius  of  their 
predecessors,  hwdi  judiciously  adopted  their  strength  and  simplicity 
of/ diction,  their  Jreedom  and  variety  o(  metre  J* 

We  thmk  Dr.  Drake  is  but  just  in  affirming  of  Shakspeare's 
sonnets,  that  ^^  if  their  style  be  compared  with  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries,  in  the  same  department  of  poetry, 
a  manifest  superiority  must  oflen  be  awarded  him  on  the  score  of 
force,  dignity,  and  sunplicity  of  expression." 

From  a  variety  of  specimens  which*  Dr.  Drake  selects,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  argument,  we  transcribe  a  passage  of  the  38th  son- 
net, as  eminently  beautiful : 

<^  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring: 

When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  tnnii 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing, 

That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him : 

Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 

Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tel). 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  whence  they  grew." 


Art.  IX. — The  History  of  British  India.     By  James  Mill,  Esq, 
3  vols.    4 to.    pp.2150.     Baldwin  and  Co.     London,  1817* 

It  is  not  without  much  diffidence  that  we  propose  to  assist  the 
public  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  valuable  addition  which 
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English  literature  has  received  from  Mr.  MilFs  History  of  Bri- 
tish India.  We  are  conscious  that  we  are  undertaking  a  task 
for  which  few,  except  Mr.  Mill  himself,  are  qualified,  and  which 
is  very  unlike  the  duty  we  have  to  perform  in  judging  of  the 
generiality  of  works  that  come  under  our  survey.  In  productions 
of  taste  we  have  only  to  allow  the  imagery  and  the  painting  of 
passion  to  operate  unchecked  on  our  fancy  and  feelings;  and  the 
mode  in  which  we  are  affected  is  our  best  criterion  for  deter- 
mining their  merit.  When  a  new  fact  in  nature  is  announced, 
the  evidence  is  usually  comprised  within  limits  of  no  great  ex- 
tent; of  that  evidence  we  can  easily  make  ourselves  masters;  and 
to  conform  our  inferences  to  it  requires  only  impartial  attention. 
If  a  new  process  of  reasoning  is  given  to  the  world,  the  propo- 
sitions of  which  it  consists  are  never  so  numerous  or  so  abstruse, 
but  that  a  little  patient  thought  will  enable  us  fully  to  compre- 
hend each  of  them,  to  examme  their  mutual  connexions,  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  support  the  ultimate  conclusion. 
In  all  these  cases  the  materials  necessary  to  enable  us  to  come  to 
a  decision,  are  either  to  l^e  found  within  ourselves,  or  are  to  be 
collected  without  much  labour.  But  Mr.  Mill's  work  presents  ^ 
us  with  an  immense  variety  of  details  on  matters  of  great  mo- 
ment; the  manners  which  |ie  has  to  delineate  are  very  unlike 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  contemplate ;  the  transactions  which 
he  relates  are  oflen  intricate,  and  involve  the  concerns  of  many 
different  states ;  the  plans  of  policy  which  he  has  to  unfold  are 
very  various,  and  extend  over  so  large  a  field  of  operation,  that 
not  even  the  strongest  intellectual  vision  can  assure  itself,  that  it 
has  comprehended  the  whole  series  of  their  results.  The  pre- 
vious knowledge  which  such  a  work  requires — the  patient  mi- 
nuteness of  research  indispensable  in  the  execution  of  its  several 
parts — ^the  severe  exertion  of  thought  imposed  by  the  necessity 
of  watching  the  connexion  of  events,  and  weighmg  the  import- 
ance of  each — the  numerous  prejudices  to  be  guarded  against— 
the  wide  grasp  of  intellect  essential  to  the  success  of  any  attempt 
to  distribute  into  groups  the  objects,  personages,  ana  transac- 
tions that  fill  so  vast  a  scene : — these  qualities  and  attainments 
are  of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  to  pass  sentence  on  a  work 
which  calls  for  and  displays  tne  exercise  of  them  all,  must  ap- 
proach to  presumption. 

The  history  of^  the  world  affords  nothing  more  striking  th'an 
the  British  empire  in  India.  From  our  insular  position  in  a 
remote  comer  of  the  globe  we  hold  in  subjection  the  fairest  re- 
gions of  Asia,  spreading  to  an  extent,  and  teeming  with  a  popu- 
lation, with  which  the  size  of  our  island,  and  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  cannot  pretend  to  vie.  Cities  there  acknowledge 
our  power,  with  which  none  in  Great  Britain,  the  metropolis 
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excepted,  can  be  compared  for  magnitude,  for  tmde^  or  for  the 
multitude  of  inhabitants.     We  rufe  with  unco^trouled  sway,  in 
^ite  apparently  of  every  physical  ^)bstacle;  in  spite  of  the  im- 
mense oistance  which  separates  us  from  our  Eastern  dominions, 
and  of  the  great  superiority,  so  &r  as  numbers  are  concerned,  of 
the  conouered  to  the  conquerors.     Strength  of  intellect,  and 
energy  of  government,  seem  to  compensate  for  every  disadvantage. 
Before  the  disciplined  courage  of  European  troops,  before  the 
habits  of  civil  prudence  and  nrmness,  which  are  the  o£&pring  of 
European  education,  the  countless  armies  and  extensive  king- 
doms of  India  crumble  into  ruin.      So  triumphant  is  force  of 
mind  when  opposed  by  merely  physical  obstacles  !     So  easy  is  it 
for  a  few  to  sport  with  the  happiness  of  millions  ! 

An  account  of  the  origin  of  our  empire  in  the  East,  and  of 
the  steps  bv  which  it  arrived  at  its  present  ^eatness,  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  in  English  literature.  That  it  ^ould  have 
been  so,  is  by  no  means  wonderful.  Sixty  years  a^o  our  con- 
nexions with  Bengal,  and  the  coasts  -of  Coromandel  and  Ma- 
labar, were  too  inconsiderable  to  form  a  distinct  portion  of 
history :  and  even  had  they  been  of  more  consequence,  it  is  seldom 
that  important  transactions  are  woven  into  a  faithful,  impartial, 
and  enlightened  narrative,  within  half  a  century  from  the  date  of 
their  occurrence.  When  our  exploits  in  India  began  to  dazzle 
by  their  brilliance,  there  were  -many  circumstances  which  con- 
tributed to  render  clear  ideas  of  them  very  rare;  and  which,  of 
course,  were  adverse  to  the  early  appearance  of  an  accurate 
history.  The  scene  of  action  lay  in  a  remote  country,  which 
was  distributed  into  a  variety  of  states,  in  some  respects 
independent,  in  others  connected  by  ties  not  familiar  to  European 
conceptions,  few  were  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  these 
region^;  few  had  any  correct  knowledge  of  their  past  history; 
the  most  vague  and  indefinite  notions  prevailed  concerning  their 
manners,  their  institutions,  and  their  policy.  A  man  might 
make  himself  master  of  the  details  of  the  warlike  operations,  or 
of  the  diplomatic  proceedings,  which,  for  the  time  being,  affected 
our  dominion  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe :  but  his  information 
was  insulated  and  detached ;  there  was  nothing  previously  rooted 
in  the  mind  on  which  his  freshly-acquired  knowledge  could  be 
engrailed ;  it  lay  loose  and  unconnected,  and  was  soon  washed 
away  into  oblivion  by  the  succeeding  tide  of  events.  The  very 
names  of  the  rivers  and  cities,  of  persons,  and  offices,  and  titles, 
sounded  so  uncouth  in  British  ears,  as  to  make  the  mind  turn 
away  with  a  degree  of  loathing  from  knowledge  which  exhibited 
so  rough  an  outside.  Some,  no  doubt,  there  always  were,  who 
laboured  to  wind  themselves  into  the  labyrinth  of  Indian  affairs ; 
but  they  were  fow  in  number,  and  were  generally  men  occupied 
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with  the  business  of  active  life;  without  the  inclination  and 
habits,  or  destitute  of  the  leisure,  that  might  have  enabled  them 
to  enrich  the  literature  of  their  country  with  a  connected  view  of 
the  progress  of  our  Eastern  empire.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  * 
di£Bcult^  of  the  task  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  The  history 
of  British  India  required  a  great  accumulation  of  general  knoww 
ledge ;  and  a  mind  trained  to  minute  research,  as  well  as  orderly 
comprehaisive  survey;  to  subtle  disquisition,  as  well  as  the  readt 
application  of  the  great  truths  of  political  economy.  This  much 
was  necessary  before  the  work  could  be  b^gun ;  and  in  ^rose^ 
cuting  the  work,  there  was  need  of  the  most  unwearied  industry 
and  of  the  severest  exercise  of  every  intellectual  power.  Few 
could  flatter  themselves  with  possessing  the  necessary  qualifr* 
cations ;  and  of  the  few  who  were  qualified  to  attempt  the  task, 
the  greater  number  would  shrink  baek  at  the  prospect  of  the 
Herculean  labour  which  it  demanded. 

Mr.  Mill's  work  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  care  and  success, 
with  which  he  has  prepared  himself  for  exploring  the  region 
through  which  he  offers  to  conduct  us.  Wherever  we  have 
had  opportunities  of  comparing  his  narrative  with  the  documents 
from  which  it  is  drawn,  we  have  uniformly  found  it  correct ;  and 
that,  even  in  cases  where  our  prepossessions,  derived  from  po^ 
pular  statem^its  and  effusions  of  parliamentary  eloquence,  leaned 
the  contrary  way.  He  has  discriminated  with  a  skilful  eye,  and 
weighed  with  a  steady  hand,  the  contradictory  evidence  with 
which  his  subject  is  often  encumbered.  Every  page  exhibits  all 
understanding  always  on  the  alert,  and  richly  stored  with  the 
treasures  of  ancient  and  modern  learning.  He  is  obviously  fond 
of  metaphysical  inquiries,  and  deeply  versed  in  metaphysical 
writers  ;  and  the  intellectual  habits  which  such  pursuits  impart 
have  added  much  to  the  value  of  his  work,  both  by  the  accuracy 
which  they  give  to  his  general  reasonings,  and  by  keeping  him 
constantly  on  his  guard  against  the  delusions  which  have  led  so 
many  astray  on  the  subject  of  India.  Observers  every  where  mix 
up  their  own  feelings  and  opinions  witft  what  they  behold ;  in  a 
complex  scene,  what  the  eye  actually  surveys  is  often  very  di& 
ferent  from  what  we  honestly  believe  that  we  have  seen ;  the 
conception  of  the  reality  is  modified,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  by 
a  thobsand  secret  associations  which  mingle  with  it  ere  we  are 
aware,  and  by  a  multitude  of  hasty  judgments  that  are  adopted 
without  examination,  because  they  are  mistaken  for  the  imme** 
diate  informations  of  sense.  This  source  of  delusion,  which 
afiects  more  or  less  every  part  of  history,  taints  in  a  high  degree 
all  the  materials  from  which  information  concerning  Hindustan 
is  to  be  acquired.  European  prejudices,  or  preconceived  theories, 
have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  interposed  diemselves  between 
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the  ej^es  of  observers,  and  the  country  which  was  sunreyed,  so  as 
to  spread  their  own  colour  over  the  whole  of  India.  Mr.  Mill 
haSf  with  great  success,  stripped  from  the  objects  the  delusive 
tints  with  which  they  were  thus  disguised. 

Patient  investigation,  and  an  acute  discerning  intellect,  are  not 
alone  sufficient  for  the  composition  of  history  t  impartiality  is  a 
Qualification  without  which  the  talents  of  an  historian  are  worse 
tnan  useless.  In  historical  impartiality  two  things  are  implied : 
first,  that  the  writer  have  no  intention  to  exhibit  transactions  in  an 
untrue  light ;  secondly,  that  his  mind  be  not  unconsciously  drawn 
aside  from  the  straight  line  of  truth  by  inveterate  and  long«- 
cherished  prejudices.  So  far  as  impartiality  depends  on  the 
former  of  these  ingredients,  Mr.  Mill  possesses  it  in  abundance; 
he  writes  with  complete  singleness  of  heart :  far  from  entertaining 
any  wish  to  seduce  his  raiders  mto  error,  every  paragraph  of  hb 
work  displays  a  bold  and  ardent,  though  frequently  mistaken, 
love  of  truth.  But  on  the  second  point  we  must  praise  him  with 
isoihe  limitation ;  for  his  mind  seems  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  a 
particular  system  of  political  opinions,  which  has  led  him  into 
many  extravagant  observations,  and  infected  his  general  reason- 
ings on  goyemment  very  deeply  with  dangerous  error.  The  worst 
«TOct  oi  such  prejudices,  however,  consists,  not  in  the  false  argu- 
ments which  they  suggest,  but  in  their  tendency  to  induce  the  histo- 
rian insensibly  to  dress  his  narrative  in  colours  not  quite  agreeable 
to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  This  power  they  have  not  been  able 
to  exercise  over  Mr.  Mill.  Strong  as  his  political  biasses  are^ 
and  extravagant  as  are  some  of  the  remarks  which  they  produce, 
they  have  never  drawn  him  into  the  slightest  misrepresentation 
in  his  account  of  facts. 

A  prepossession  may  probably  exist  in  the  minds  of  many, 
that  a  good  history  of  India  cannot  be  expected  from  a  man  who 
has  never  visited  that  quarter  of  the  globe;  or  at  least  that  the 
production  of  such  ,a  writer  cannot  be  equal  to  the  works  of 
those  who  have  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  scenes,  the 
manners,  and  the  people  whom  they  describe.  Mr,  Mill,  aware 
of  the  influence  whicti  this  notion  might  exert,  has  devoted  a 
considerable  part  of  a  very  able  preface  to  the  exposition  of  its 
fallacy,  and  has  effected  his  purpose  with  much  acuteness,  as  well 
as  soundness  of  reasoning,  'rhe  general  purport  of  his  ob? 
servations  is,  that  a  great  variety  of  attainments  are  necessary  to 
the  historian  of  India;  that  he  will  doubtless  derive  some  advan- 
tages from  a  residence  in  that  country ;  but  that  these  advantages 
lure  acquired  at  the  expense  of  other  habits  of  thought,  and 
knowled^  of  another  kind,  still  more  essential  to  the  proper 
pwsoomphshment  of  his  arduous  task.  We  recommend,  however, 
to  our  readers  the  careful  perqsal  of  Mr.  Mill's  own  ren^arksy 
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Vhich  are  drawn  from  profound  views  of  the  inteUectoal  constip 
tution  of  man,  are  ratified  by  experience,  and  are  of  an  appli* 
cation  much  more  extensive  than  the  particular  subject  by  which 
they  were  suggested.  We  recommend  to  their  notice,  in  par- 
ticular, the  mass  of  high  authorities  by  which  he  proves,  that  in 
general  the  servants  of  the  East  India  Company  neither  acquire^ 
nor  have  opportunities  of  acquiring,  much  local  knowledge  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  live.  One  testimony,  valuable  for 
the  distinctness  and  strength  with  which  it  is  expressed,  and  still 
more  valuable  on  account  of  the  enlarged  and  varied  experience 
of  life  possessed  by  the  man  from  whom  it  comes,  the  testimony 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  we  cannot  but  quote : 

"*  The  result  of  my  own  observation,  during  my  residence  in  India, 
is,  that  the  Europeans  generally  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  Hindoos.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  some  pro« 
minent  marks  and  facts,  which  all  who  run  may  read:  but  theit 
manner  of  thinking,  their  domestic  habits  and  ceremonies,  in  which 
circumstances  a  knowledge  of  the  people  consists,  is  I  fear  in  gr^al 
part  wanting  to  us.  We  understand  very  imperfectly  tlieir  language, 
^hey,  perhaps,  know  more  of  ours ;  but  their  knowledge  is  by  no 
mtans  sufficiently  extensive  to  give  a  description  of  subjects  not  easily 
represented  by  the  insulated  words  in  daily  use.  We  do  not,  we  can- 
pot,  associate  with  the  natives.  We  cannot  see  them  in  their  houses, 
and  with  their  families.  We  are  necessarily  very  much  confined  to 
our  houses  by  the  heat.  All  our  wants  and  business,  which  would 
create  a  greater  intercourse  with  the  natives,  is  done  for  us ;  and  we 
are,  in  fact,  strangers  in  the  land.  *  "     (Vol.  i.  p.  xxj.) 

.  The  merits  of  Mr.  Mill's  History  are  of  a  very  high  order. 
It  is  a  work  which  contains  a  great  accumulation  of  important 
knowledge,  selected  with  judgment,  stated  with  impartiality, 
distributed  into,  general  compartments  with  considerable  skill, 
and  every  where  animated  by  a  very  piercing  understanding.  No 
person  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it  witnout  being  conscious 
that  his  mind  has  been  enriched  with  new  views  of  human  society^ 
and  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  take  a  clear  survey  of  a  region 
of  history,  of  which  he  had  before  only  partial  and  indistmct 
glimpses.  We  must  add,  however,  (ana  the  fault  is  to  be 
charged  upon  the  subject  rather  than  upon  the  writer),  that  it  is 
not  enlivened  by  much  historical  interest.  We  read  it  as  we 
would  trace  a  process  of  reasoning;  we  are  led  on  chiefly  by, a 
desire  of  instruction.  There  are  few  parts  which  excite  any 
longing  curiosity  concerning  the  final  result,  or  which  kindle 
any  sympathetic  emotion.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Mill  is  on  a  level 
with  other  modern  historians,  who  all,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  address  themselves  exclusively  to  the  understanding 
pf  their  readers^  and  never  seek  to  rouse  any  deep  interest  p|: 
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^bnmg  te^ng.    Whether  it  is  that  BobcrUon  was  more  happy 
in  the  cb^ce  of  his  sofajects,  or  that  he  treated  them  in  apeculiar 
mode,  we  shall  not  determine;  but  he  oeiteinlj  writes  more  to 
ihe  ima^nation  and  affections  than  any  other  modem  historian. 
Hr«  MiUy  we  think,  is  better  qualified  for  rpasowing  dearly  than 
for  drawing  powerful  pictures;  but  even  if  his  taints  had  been 
of  the  same  class  widi  Robertson^  we  doabt  whether  the  histoiy 
of  Indian  transactions  could  have  \3een  rendaned  inleresting  to 
tile    imaginatioa.      llie  great  fiudt  of  his  subject  is,   diat  it 
does  not  abound  in  remarKable  personaees;  and  that  even  thoae 
personages  in  it  who  are  distinguished  by  the  importance  ci 
their  actions  and  the  dignity  m  their  situations  belong  in  ge^ 
nerai  to  the  class  of  cabinet  politicians;  a  class  who  exhibit  in 
the  historic  page  a  respectable  rather  than  an  imposing  a^>ect; 
It  labours  under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  consisting  of  a 
great  irariety  of  defiiched  fragmoits;  it  does  not  treat  of  the  &11 
of  one  empire  and  the  rise  of  another:  it  traces  the  gradual  sub- 
version or  several  independent  states  by  a  forewi  power,  1^ 
pearing  in  the  guise  of  a  trading  company.    The  narrative, 
therefore,  has  at  no  one  moment  that  magnificence  which  Toight 
be  expected  from  the  splendour  of  the  result;  and  the  same  cir- 
cumstance 'Which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  historian's  task, 
diminishes  the  pleasure,  though  not  the  instruction,  which  he 
communicates  to  his  readers* 

Mn  Mill's'work  is  distributed  into  six  books.  The  first  treats 
of  the  intercourse  of  England  with  India,  till  the  sixth  year  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  the  East  India  Company  was  establisned  by 
the  legislature  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Indian  com- 
merce :  the  second  exhibits  a  picture  of  all  that  is  most  re- 
markable in  the  character  and  situation  of  the  Hindus:  the 
third  contains  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ma^ 
homedan  power  in  Hindustan:  in  the  fourth  book,  Mr.  Mill 
unfolds  our  connexioiMr  with  India  firom  the  establishment  of  the 
Company  by  act  of  Parliament,  till  the  change  in  its  constitution 
which  took  place  in  1 773 :  the  interval  between  this  change 
and  the  still  greater  change  effected  by  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  in  1784,  is 
the  subject  c^the  fifth  book :  and  the  sixth  treats  of  the  period 
between  1784>,  and  the  termination  of  the  Mahratta  war  in  1805* 
The  general  outline  of  this  plan  is  certainly  judicious.  First,  the 
origin  of  our  intercourse  with  India  is  traced,  and  the  mode  in 
which  that  intercourse  was  maintained,  till  the  formation  of  one 
powerful  bodv,  incorporated  under  the  authority  of  parliament 
to  be  thencerorward  the  organ  of  our  communication  with  the 
East  Then  the  government,  the  religion,  the  laws,  the  man- 
ners, the  arts,  the  literature  of  Hindustan,  are  placed  before 
our  eyes*     But  Hindustan,  at  the  time  when  our  empire  com- 
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menced,  was  not  inhabited  exclusively  by  Hindus.  Not  only 
had  successive  inroads  of  Mahomedans  created  a  large  Maho« 
medan  population,  but  the  principal  governments,  and  that  of 
Delhi  <  among  the  rest,  were  themselves  Mahomedan*  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  these  inroads. 
The  history  of  our  Indian  empire  then  descends  in  one  con* 
tinned  stream  from  1708  to  1805;  for  the  separation  of  it  into 
books  by  the  epochs  of  1773  andi784r  is  a  point  of  form  rather 
than  of  substance.  The  first  book,  and  the  last  three,  include 
the  whole  of  our  transactions  with  India ;  the  second  and  third  are 
in  one  sense  episodes,  though  episodes  closely  connected  with  the 
history  i  and  in  their  present  position,  they  have  not  so  much  of 
the  appearance  of  excrescences  from  the  main  subject,  as  they 
would  probably  have  had,  if  Mr.  Mill  had  placed  them  at  the 
head  ox  his  wozk ;  but  in  the  short  view  which  is  all  that  our 
limits  will  permit  us  to  give  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  His- 
tory of  British  India,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  begin  with 
the  second  book,  which  treats  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  situation 
and  character  of  the  Hindus,  to  pass  next  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Mahomedan  power  among  them ;  and,  lastly,  to  follow 
the  progress  of  our  own  empire  in  Hindustan. 

In  estimating  the  pdHtical  condition  of  a  country,  there  are 
.  four  circumstances  whicii.  chiefly  deserve  attention,  the  distri* 
bution  of  the  people  inti^  ranks,  the  form  of  government,  the 
mode  in  which  the  funds  Requisite  for  die  maintenance  of  that 
government  are  pr6cured,  and  the  system  of  laws  which  it  ad« 
ministers.  The  scheme  of  social  subordination  among  the  Hin- 
dus is  extremely  simple.  The  Brahmens  or  priesthood  are 
placed  at  the  top  .of  the  scale ;  next  to  them  are  the  Cshatriyas  or 
military  class;  the  Vaisyas  or  cultivators  of  the  soil  rank  third ; 
servile  labour  is  the  lot  of  the  Sudras,  or  fourth  class.  These 
classes  are  preserved  distinct  from  each  other  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous care :  and  the  connexioii  of  a  male  of  an  inferior  with  a 
woman  of  a  superior  caste  is  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  wl^ich  a 
Hindu  can  conceive.  Illegal  intermixtures  have,  however^ 
taken  place,  from  which  ranks  even  below  the  Sudras  have 
mning  up,  to  whom  the  various  trades  that  have  resulted  from 
the  progress  of  the  arts  are  assigned  as  an  appropriate  duty,  and 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  scanty  livelihood.  The  Chandalas 
are  the  lowest  of  these  tribes ;  they  are  the  offspring  of  a  Brah<« 
men  woman  by  a  man  of  the  servile  caste;  their  employment  is 
to  cany  out  corpses,  to  execute  criminals,  and  to  perform  other 
equally  degrading  functions.  This  distribution  of  the  people  must 
not  be  r^arded  as  a  mere  ceremonial  code  for  regulating  the  eti« 
quette  oi  precedence :  it  determines  the  features  of  Hindu  so«% 
ciety,  and  constitutes  the  essence  of  Hindu  government.     The 
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confinement  of  every  person  to  the'rank  in  which  he  was  boiriy 
and  to  the  employment  pursued  by  his  father,  extinguishes 
energy  of  character.  The  haugnty  prerogatives  assigned 
to  each  caste  above  those  who  are  oeneath  it,  train  up  all 
to  be  by  turns  tyrants  and  slaves.  The  favour  which  the 
laws  not  only  exercise,  but  profess  towards  the  higher  orders  is 
destructive  of  the  very  notion  of  equal  justice.  The  general 
wealth  and  comfort  of  society  are  impeded  in  consequence 
of  the  multitudes  who  are.  consecrated  to  proud  inactivity,  and 
by  the  inequality  with  which  the  taxes  are  made  to  press  upon 
the  industrious  part  of  the  community.  Such  are  the  general 
effects  of  the  Hindu  institution  of  castes ;  and  if  we  could  trace 
it  in  its  operations  upon  particular  families,  we  should  behold  it 
every  where  enervating  the  intellect,  depraving  the  morals,  parar- 
lyzing  industry,  and  urging  on  the  progress  of  impoverishment. 

A  similar  arrangement  of  the  people  has  taken  place  at  some 
time  or  other  in  almost  every  country ;  it  seems  to  be  the  natural 
result  of  that  state  of  society  in  which  men  have  made  consider- 
able ^vances  in  agriculture,  while  the  arts  of  trade  and  manu- 
fiu^tures  continue  in  their  infancy.  But  the  distribution  has 
been  more  permanent  in  India  than  elsewhere,  and  has  con- 
ferred a  more  extravagant  degree  of  exaltation  on  some,  at  the 
expense  of  the  degra£ition  of  the  rest  The  particular  causes 
from  which  this  has  arisen  cannot  now  be  traced:  they  were 
probably  accidental  events,  the  importance  of  which  was  not  sus- 
pected at  the  time  when  they  happened,  and  which  have  long 
sunk  in  oblivion.  Religion,  we  may  be  assured,  had  a  great 
share  in  the  establishment  of  castes.  When  the  natural  course 
of  society  had  distributed  the  population  into  priests,  soldiers, 
husbandmen,  and  labourers,  the  priesthood  would  avail  them- 
selves of  every  opportunity  of  advancing  their  own  dignity  and 
importance,  and,  to  aid  tneir  shadowy  invisible  arms  by  the  co- 
operation of  those  who  wielded  the  sword,  would  be  willing  to 
bribe  the  military  class  with  a  considerable  share  of  the  spoils  of 
the  community.  The  lapse  of  years  would  confirm  the  division 
into  castes,  and  bring  new  honours  and  advantages  to  the 
Brahmens  and  the  Cshatriyas,  and  new  degradation  to  the  Vaisyas 
and  Sudras. 

Ijlix.  Mill,  however,  entertains  different  notions  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  the  Hindu  castes. 

**  So  long  as  men  roam  in  the  pastoral  state,  no  division  of  classes 
or  of  labour  is  known.  Every  individual  is  a  shepherd,  and  every 
family  provides  for  itself  all  the  commodities  with  which  it  is  supplied. 
As  soon  as  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  which  yields  a  more  secure  and 
plentiful  subsistence,  occupies  a  great  share  of  the  common  attention, 
the  inconvenience  of  this  universal  mixture  of  employments  is  speedily 
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felt.     The  labours  of  the  field  are  neglected,  while  the  cultivator  ia, 
^^g^ed  at  the  loom,  or  repellioff  the  incursions  of  an  enemy.    His 
clothing  and  lodging  are  inadequately  provided  for,  while  the  attention 
of  himself  and  his  ramily  are  engrossea  by  the  plough.    Men  quit  not 
easily,  however,  the  practices  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed ; 
and  a  great  change  in  their  manner^  and  afiairs  does  not  readily  suggest 
itself  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  they  endure.    When  the  Hindutf 
were  lingering  in  this  uneasy  situation,  it  would  appear  that  there  arose 
among  them  one  of  those  superior  men  who  are  capable  of  accelerate 
ing  the  improvement  of  society.    Perceiving  the  advantage  which- 
would  accrue  to  his  countrymen  from  a  division  of  emplo3rment8,  he' 
conceived  the  design  of  overcoming  at  once  the  obstacles  by  which 
this  regulation  was  retarded ;  and  clothing  himself  with  a  Divme  cha- 
racter,  established  as  a  positive  law,  under  the  sanction  of  Heaven,  the. 
classification  of  the  people,  and  the  distribution  of  occupations.    Nor. 
was  it  enough  to  introduce  this  vajst  improvement ;  it  was  right  to 
seek  securi^,  that  the  original  members  of  the  different  classes  snould 
be  supplied  with  successors,  and  that  the  community  should  not  re- 
vert to  its  former  confiision.    The  human  race  are  not  destined  to 
make  many  steps  in  improvement  at  once.    Ignorant  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  professions,  when  once  experienced,  was  in  no  danger  of 
being  lost,  he  established  a  law,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time' 
very  naturally  suggested,  but  which  erected  a  barrier  against  further 
progress ;  that  the  children  of  those  who  were  assigned  to  each  of  thir 
classes  into  which  he  distributed  the  people  should  invariably  follow, 
the   occupation  of  their    father  through  all  generations."    (Vol.  i.. 
p.  108,  109.) 

The  theory  here  maintained  is,  that  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  division  of  labour  among  the  Hindus,  a  great  genius  arose,; 
who,  perceiving  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  from  assigning 
to  each  man  a  particular  branch  of  employment,  and  clothing 
himself  with  a  divine  character,  to  give  efficacy  to  his  words, 
distributed  the  principal  occupations  among  the  members  of  the 
community,  and  to  prevent  society  from  falling  back  to  its. 
former  state  of  disorder,  enacted,  that  the  children  should  follow 
the  employment  of  their  fathers.  Our  objection  to  this  hypo-, 
thesis  is,  that  it  is  extremely  artificial,  and  that  it  is  much  more, 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  natural  course  of  improvement, 
men  spontaneously  distributed  themselves  into  priests,  soldiers, 
husbandmen,  and  labourers;  that  the  children  of  each  class 
would,  from  the  operation  of  obvious  circumstances,  generally 
follow  the  employments  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
their  infancy ;  that  different  degress  of  respect  would  insensibly  be 
allotted  to  the  difierent  classes;  and  that  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood  over  a  superstitious  and  feeble-minded  race  would 

Sadually  make  the  line  of  distinction  indelible,  and  render  it 
^  instrument  of  as  many  advantages  as  possible  to  their  owi\ 
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^rder.  An  individual  may  subvert  an  empire  by  force  of  arms; 
but  we  should  require  strong  evidence  to  persuade  us,  that  an 
individual  could  by  means  oi  a  law  (especially  in  a  state  not  far 
removed  from  barbarism),  change  the  internal  structure  of 
society  throughout  a  large  nation.  The  only  instance  recorded 
in  history  of  such  a  change  accomplished  by  such  means,  is  the 
revolution  in  manners  said  to  have  oeen  effected  in  Lacedaemon 
by  Lycurgns.  But  whether  be  was  really  the  iBrst  introducer  of 
the  laws  ascribed  to  him,  or  only  the  restorer  of  old  institutioBs 
which  had  been  tending  tpwaros  decay,  is  a  point  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  At  any  rate  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  town, 
and  of  a  few  leagues  of  adjacent  territory,  may  be  induced  to 
alter  their  liabits  with  much  more  ease,  than  a  nation  consisting 
of  many  millions.  In  addition. to  this  we  must  remember,  that 
the  changes  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycurgus 
formed  a  retr<^rade  step  in  the  progress  of  society,  out  that  the 
change  ^hich  Mr.  Mill  conceives  to  have  been  wrought  in  India 
by  a  single  legislator  was  a  step  forwards.  Mr.  Mill's  theory  is 
therefore  ni  itself  improbable,  and  has  no  support  ^rom  any 
similar  transaction  recorded  in  history. 

In  his  notions,  likewise^  concernmg  the  distribution  of  die 
mixed  classes,  he  ascribes  too  much  to  positive  institution,  and 
leaves  too  little  to  the  spontaneous  course  of  human  affairs.  His 
•pinion  is,  that  when  the  numbers  of  those,  who  were  the  fruits 
of  illicit  intercourse  between  men  and  women  of  different  castes, 
became  very  great,  the  confusion  which  they  occasioned  made  it 
necessary  to  form  them  into  classes,  and  to  assign  to  each  a  par« 
ticular  employment 

"  The  different  castes  were  strictly  commanded  to  marry  with  those 
Only  of  their  own  class  and  profession ;  and  the  mixture  of  the  classes 
from  the  union  of  the  sexes  was  guarded  against  by  the  severest  laws. 
This,  however,  was  an  occurrence  which  laws  were  inadequate  iSb  pre- 
'vent.  Irregularities  took  place ;  and  children  were  bom  who  belonged 
to  no  caste,  and  for  whom  there  was  no  occupation.  No  event  could 
befal  society  more  calamitous  than  this.  Unholy  and  infamous,  on 
account  of  that  Violation  of  the  sacred. law  to  which  they  owed  their 
unwelcome  birth,  those  wretched  outcasts  had  no  resource  for  subsist'* 
^nce  excepting  either  the  bounty  of  the  established  classes ;  to  whom 
they  were  objects  of  execration  and  abhorrence,  not  of  compassion 
and  generosity ;  or  the  plunder  of  those  classes,  to  which  they  would 
abandon  themselves  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  necessitous,  and  all  the 
ferocity  of  injured  men.  When  a  class  of  this  description  became 
niunerous,  they  must  have  filled  society  with  the  greatest  disorders. 
The  nature  of  the  case  would  have  drawn  the  philosophical  mind  to 
this  conclusion,  had  no  testimony  existed;  it  so  happens,  however, 
that*this  is  one  of  the  few  points  m  the  ancient  history  of  India  which 
we  can  ascertain  by  specific  proof.    In  the  preface  of  that  compOatioir 
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4>f  the  Hindu  laws  which  was  translated  by  Mr.  Halhed,  it  Is  stated 
that,  afler  a  succession  of  good  kings  who  secured  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  under  whom  the  pec^^le  enjoyed  felicity,  came  a  monazcii 
evil  and  corrupt,  under  whom  the  laws  were  violated,  the  mixture  of 
the  classes  was  perpetrated,  and  a  new  and  impious  race  were  pro<- 
duced.  The  Brahmens  put  this  wicked  king  to  death,  and  by  an 
effort  of  miraculous  power  created  a  successor  endowed  with  the 
most  excellent  qualities.  Nevertheless,  the  kingdom  did  not  prosper^ 
by  reason  of  the  Burren  Sunker,  so  were  •  this  impure  brood  denomi^ 
nated;  and  it  required  the  wisdom  of  this  virtuous  king  to  devise  a 
remedy.  He  resolved  to  form  a  classification  of  the  mixed-  race,  and 
to  assign  them  occupations.  This  accordingly  was  the  commencement 
of  arts  and  manufactures.  The  Burren  Sunker  became  all  manner  of 
artisans  and  handicrafts :  one  tribe  of  them  being  appointed  weavexti 
of  cloth,  another  artificers  in  iron,  and  so  in  other  cases,  till  the  sub* 
divisions  of  the  dlass  were  exhausted,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  cwam 
munity  supplied.  Thus  were  two  evils  remedied  at  once.  Hie  in^ 
creasing  wants  of  an  improving  society  were  provided  for ;  and  a  clasa 
of  men,  who  were  the  pest  of  the  community,  were  converted  to  its 
service.  This  is  another  important  era  in  the  history  of  Hindu  society; 
and  having  rjeached  this  stage,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  has  made,  or 
that  it  is  capable  of  making,  much  further  progress."  (VoL  i.  p.  1  ip, 
120.) 

There  is  little  probability  in  this  statement.  Personfl  who  be* 
longed  to  none  of  the  four  great  castes  must  have  increased  in 
numbers  gradually;  they  were  excluded  from  agricultare  and 
the  profession  of  arms :  but  there  were  many  arts  to  which  tlid 
progress  of  society  had  given  birth,  and  which  were  vacant 
ground,  ready  to  oe  appropriated  by  the  first  occupant*  They 
would  therefore  apply  memselves  to  these  arts,  which  were  the 
only  means  of  sub^stence  within  their  reach :  and  as  the  branches 
of  industry  to  which  they  devoted  themselves  were  more  and 
more  subdivided  in  conseqruence  of  progressive  improvement, 
they  would  arran^  themselves  into  corresponding  classes,  on 
which  the  law,  influenced  by  the  analogy  of  the  four  j^reat  castes, 
would  be  inclined  to  bestow  all  the  permanence  in  its  pc^er  to 
^ve.  From  many  facts,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the 
mixed  tribes  are  not  kept  distinct  from  each  other  with  much 
care.  Their  degradation  is  in  this  respect  a  source  of  liberty* 
The  historical  testimony  which  Mr.  Mill  has  <]|Uoted  from  Mr* 
Halhed  is  of  no  value :  ror  acoordinff  to  it,  the  mixed  race  q)rung 
up  in  one  reign,  and  arts  and  manu&ctures  rose  instantaneously 
in  another.  Scarcely  any  evidence  would  be  strong  enough  to 
support  two  propositions  so  inconsistent  with  all  that  we  know  of 
the  progress  of  society. 

Tlie  distribution  of  a  people  into  ranks  is  of  im)X>rtance  prin«* 
c^Mdly  on  account  of  the  <£f&r6Dt  shares  of  political  power  as-^ 
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fligned  to  each.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  circumstance  that  the 
classification  o^  citizens  was  formed  in  Athens  and  Rome,  and 
not  that  a  few  might  be  invested  in  their  individual  capacity  with 
civil  privileges  inconsistent  with  the  private  prosperity  of  the  rest. 
But  the  unnappy  peculiarity  of  the  Hindu  institution  is,  that, 
without  assigning  political  power  to  any  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  is  exclusively  an  instrument  of  civil  degradation  and  op- 
pression. The  superior  castes  are  of  more  consequence,  because 
the  individuals  who  compose  them  necessarily  possess  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  society,  and  ml  offices  of  dignity 
and  trust.  But  no  definite  share  in  the  government  is  assigned 
to  them.  In  Hindustan,  as  in  every  part  of  Asia,  the  monarch  is 
absolute,  with  no  effective  check  except  what  arises  from  the  fear 
of  an  universal  disposition  to  revolt,  which  is  the  common  re- 
sult of  a  long  series  of  mismanagement.  The  majesty  of  his 
character  is  exalted  with  all  the  pomp  and  extravagance  of  ori- 
ental metaphor.  A  king,  according  to  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus,  is  formed  of  particles  from  the  chief  guardian  deities*; 
like  the  sun,  he  burns  eyes  and  hearts;  he  is  fire,  he  is  air,  he  is 
the  god  of  criminal  justice^  the  genius  of  wealth,  the  regent  of 
waters,  the  lord  of  the  firmament.  He  is  required  to  have  con- 
stantly near  him  a  council  of  men  of  high  birth  and  well  versed 
in  war,  whom  he  ought  to  consult  first  one  by  one,  and  then 
in  a  body;  but  his  prime  minister  should  always  be  a  Brahmen. 
His  chief  prero^tives  are  the  command  of  the  army,  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue :  and  these 
three  branches  of  authority  impart  to  him  a  substantial  power, 
which  saves  him  from  being  reduced  by  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood  to  a  mere  shadow  pf  royalty.  The  prerogatives  with 
which  he  is  invested  are  committed  in  their  full  extent  to  the 
governors  of  provinces  and  towns ;  and  that  these  officers  may 
be  awed  into  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty,  he  is  directed  to 
wpoint  superintendents  who  may  watch  over  their  conduct. 
This  form  of  government  is  despotism  in  its  rudest  shape. 

For  the  support  of  the  government  poll  taxes  were  imposed^ 
Itnd  the  produce  of  labour,  the  transit  of  commodities,  and 
the  accumulation  of  capital,  were  loaded  with  burthens.  Of 
these  fiscal  measures,  and  of  their  tendency,  Mr.  Mill  has  given  a 
very  perspicuous  view  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  second  book; 
though  his  extreme  attention  to  distinctness  leads  him  to  ramiffr 
his  reasonings  into  so  many  formal  heads,  that  we  fear  he  will 
tire  not  a  few  of  his  readers.  The  chief  source  of  the  public 
revenue^  however,  is  the  rent  of  land.  We  say  the  rent  of 
land;  for  Mr.  Mill  has  shown  satisfactorily,  tnat  the  sove- 
reign is.  not  only  nominally,  but  efiectually,  the  sole  proprietor  of 
t\ke  soil  throughout  Hindustan.    The  proofs  of  this  injportant 
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dbctHiie  may  be.  comprised  wider  three  branches*  1.  The  sove- 
reign is  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  books  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
land,  is  viewed  in  the  same  light  by  the  natives,  and  was  always 
supposed  to  be  so  by  the  most  intelligent  European  travellers. 
2.  He  or  his  deputies  have  always  received  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil,  leaving  little  more  tnan  a  bare 
subsistence  to  the  cultivator:  this  proportion  was  not  fixed* 
but  was  augmented  at  the  discretion  of  him  who  was  to  receive 
it  S.  There  is  no  claim  which  can  be  set  up  in  opposition  tp 
that  of  the  sovereign.  The  ryot  or  farmer  camiot  be  regarded 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  he  cultivates  the  land ;  and  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  labour  and  expense,  retains  a  part  of  the 
produce:  but  this  part  is  in  general  no  more  than  is  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  cany  on  liis  employment;  he  does  not  participate 
in  that  surplus  produce  which  remains  after  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation and  the  profit  of  capital  are  deducted ;  he  has  in  short 
no  share  of  the  rent,  and  therefore  cannot  be  deemed  the  owner 
of  the  land.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  while  he  pays  the  sum 
assessed  upon  him,  he  is  secure  in  his  possession;  that  sum^ 
however,  is  what  the  government  chooses  to  exact,  and  his  se^ 
curity  is  nothing  more  than  the  interest  which  his  superiors  have 
in  not  removing  nn  individual  from  whom  they  receive  as  much 
mon^  as  they  are  likely  to  obtain  irom  any  one  else.  Besides, 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported  in  1810, 
that  it  was  a  frequent  practice  with  the  renters  to  remove  the 
ryots  from  the  fertile  lands,  in  order  to  bestow  them  on  theit 
friends  and  favourites.  The  claims  of  the  ryots  must,  therefore^- 
be  set  aside.  Those  of  the  Zemindars,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  urged  by  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  his  partisans,  are  still 
weaker.  The  Zemiudar  was  never  any  thing  else  than  the  col* 
lector  of  the  rents  of  a  district,  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  was  in«% 
vested  with  the  powers  of  police,  and  with  the  administration  of 
justice.  A  portion  of  what  he  received  he  retained,  partly  as,a 
recompense  for  his  own  services,  partly  to  defray  the  expense  of 
governing  the  territory  entrusted  to  his  care ;  the  rest  he  tran&-^ 
mitted  to  his  immediate  supctrior.  He  never  had  any  peculiar* 
interest  in  the  soil,  nor  any  other  than  official  authority  over  the 
ryots;  he  was  merely  the  delegate  of  the  crown.  According  to 
tne  law  and  practice  of  India,  therefore,  the  sovereign  is  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Mill,  however,  seems  to  shrink  from  his  own  conclusions, 
or,  at  least,  so  to  modify  a  pure  matter  of  fact  by  metaphysical 
limitations,  as  altogether  to  change  its  nature. 

''  Thus  the  soverei^s  in  India  had  not  only  the  ownership,  but  all 
the  benefit  of  the  land ;  the  rights  of  the  ryots,  which  are  incontesta^ 
ble,  secured  to  them  nothing  more  than  the  privilege  of  employing 
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their  labour  always  upim  the  wtao/e  ml»  and  of  tranafeivinfg  dtat  pi{« 
vilege  to  any  other  body ;  the  sovereign  claiming  a  ri|^  to  take  oS 
|he  produce  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  seldom  leaving  them  mcHpe 
than  a  very  scanty  reward  for  their  labour. 

^'  That  ownership  in  tlie  land  gave  any  right  to  this  extent  of  ex*' 
action  is  so  far  from  a  justifiable  mference  that  it  Is  the  very  reverse. 
A  government,  whatever  be  its  form,  cannot,  without  violating  its 
obligations  to  the  people^  spend  any  sum,  even  the  smallest,  beyond 
Ivhat  is  strictly  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  services  which  it 
is  destined  to  vender.  Even  this  smallest  possible  sum;  a  goverh- 
ment,  whatever  its  ownership,  is  Justifiable  in  taking  from  the  culti- 
vators of  the  land,  onlv  if  tnat  is  the  mode  in  which  idl  the  qualities 
desirable  in  a  finandai  system  are  the  most  completely  obtamed." 
(Vol.  i.  p*  192, 193.) 

The  amount  of  these  observations  is,  that  tlie  gov^-nment  it 
entitled  to  take  no  more  than  the  least  possible  sum  which  is 
Adequate  to  its  necessary  expenses,  and  that  even  that  sum  must 
not  be  taken  in  the  shape  of  rent,  if  it  can  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way  more  advantageous  to  the  public.  Such,  no  doubt, 
is  the  abstract  rule,  by  wmch  the  vnoral  competence  of  a  govern** 
Bient  to  raise  money  from  its  subjects  is  limited.  It  must  take  no 
more  than  is  necessary,  and  it  must  take  what  is  necessary  in  the 
least  hurtful  way.  The  sovereign  of  an  Indian  state  would  ba 
entitled,  in  virtue  of  his4>ffice,  without  any  established  custom  or 
regulation,  to  raise  as.  much  money  as  was  requisite  for  administer- 
ing the  public  concerns.  But  positive  institutions  have  assigned 
him  more :  they  have  declared  nim  to  be  the  owner  of  the  soil ; 
$nd,  if  he  is  the  owner  of  the  soil,  is  he  not  entitled  to  derive  the 
aame  advantages  from  it  that  would  accrue  to  a  private  indivi* 
dual?  Mr.  Mill  limits  the  right  by  the  principle  of  utility; 
but  the  question  is,  what  is  the  sovereign  entitled  to  take,  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  svstem, — not,  what  would  it  be  for  the  public 
benefit  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  take.  Nothing  but  conmsion, 
both  in  argument  and  practice,  can  result  from  adopting  the 
j^rinciple,  that  rights  recognized  by  law  are  not  rights,  except 
so  far  as  they  are  reasonable.  Every  power  with  which  the  head 
of  the  state  is  armed,  beyond  what  contributes  to  internal  security 
and  defence  from  foreign  foes,  is  at  variance  with  liberty,  and 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interest :  would  Mr.  Mill  on  iliat  ac- 
>count  assert,  that  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  do  not 
,  possess  many  despotical  prerogatives  ?  His  error  seems  to  lie  in 
confounding  rights  created  by  positive  law,  with  rights  which 
depend  wholhr  on  the  general  prmciple  of  utility ;  and  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  former  must  always,  because  they  always  should,  be 
limited  in  their  extent  by  the  latter. 

.   In  examining  the  political  situation  of  a  country,  after  we  have 
surveyed  the  classification  of  thepeople^  the  form  (^government, 
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and  the  sounaes  of  the  public  revenue,  we  ought  to  tum  our  e^M 
to  the  code  of  laws^  and  to  the  mode  in  which  justice  it  adtni« 
metered.  To  this  subject  our  historian  has  devoted  along  and  verf 
interesting  chapter,  replete  with  deep  research  and  acute  think*^ 
ing«  There  are  two  circumstances  in  the  Hindu  oode^  which^' 
in  his  opinion,  are  strongly  characteristical  of  a  low  state  of 
civilization:  one,  the  total  want  of  arrangement  in  it;  anotheiy 
the  mixture  of  maxims  of  religion,  morality,  civil  prudence,  poli-. 
tics,  ceremonial  observances,  with  the  rules  which  it  is  the  duty' 
of  the  magistrate  to  enforce.  The  latter  circumstance^  we  admits 
is  both  a  proof  of  debasement  of  intellect,  and  a  cause  tending* 
constantly  to  perpetuate  that  debasement.  But  the  want  or 
arrangement  in  the  code  is  a  point  of  little  importance,  except  in 
so  far.  as  it  renders  the  study  of  the  law  more  arduous  to  its  pro- 
fessors. What  confusion  could  exceed  that  of  the  Roman  system 
of  jurisprudenoe,  when  the  empire  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state?  WhBt  a  chaos  is  the  law  of  England  at  the  present  mo» 
ment?  There  is  no  doubt  some  advant9ge  in  having  the  law9. 
digested  into  a  regular  system,  but  less  than  what  many  speouW 
tors  are  apt  to  imagine.  Such  a  digest  would  lessen  the  labour 
which  is  now  requisite  to  the  formation  of  a  good  lawyer;  but 
we  doubt  whether  it  would  produce  the  eflRect  of  dintising  a 
knowledge  of  law  generally  through  society.  In  every  com- 
munity where,  in  consequence  of  civilization,  men  are  connected 
together  by  a  multitude  of  relations,  much  property  is  accumu- 
'lated,  and  many  modes  of  acquisition  and  alienation  exist,  law 
must  always  be  a  very  intricate  science:  and  to  talk  of  Teducii^ 
it  to  a  mere  matter  of  what  ia  called  common  sense,  in  other 
words,  of  bringing  it  within  the  ready  comprehension  of  un- 
trained minds,  is  as  chimerical  as  the  hope  would  be  of  fami- 
liarizing the  abstruse  reasonings  of  astronomy  to  those  who  can 
scarcely  perform  the  simplest  operations  of  arithmetic. 

Mr.  Mill,  of  course,  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  compend  of 
Hindu  law.  He  merely  touches  upon  the  spirit  of  the  funda* 
mental  ordinances,  and  subjoins  a  few  texts  to  enable  us  to  judm 
of  the  code.  So  far  as  his  illustrations  can  serve  as  materials  tor 
forming  an  opinion,  the  Hindu  laws  savour  strongly  of  bar- 
barism, ignorance,  and  brutality;  they  have  no  one  distmguishing 
feature  of  an  amiable  kind.  Two  peculiarities  show  now  very 
imperfect  the  notion  of  property  still  is  among  the  Hindus;— 
the  power  of  disposing  by  will  is  unknown  to  them,  and  a  man 
has  not  even  the  uncontrouled  liberty  of  alienating  during  his 
life  what  belongs  to  him.  A  sale  in  open  market  is  not  goo<^ 
against  the  claims  of  a  th^d  person,  unless  the  vendee  can 
produce  the  vendor ;  and  afler  a  commodity  has  been  bou^ht^ 
both  parties  have  the  option  of  annulling  the  agreement  within^  a 
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yrhett  it  oxight  to  ^itdude;  for  it  ai^knDwledges  no  1^86  than  nine 
modes  of  trial  by  ordeal,  each  vying  with  the  rest  for  absurdity. 
In  die  first  and  least  extravagant,  the  party  accused  is  weighed; 
then  a  piece  of  paper,  with  the  accusation  written  npon  it,  is 
fastened  to  his  forehead;  and  at  the  end  of  six  minutes  he  is 
treighed  again.  If  he  is  lighter  than  before,  he  is  pronounced 
innocent ;  if  heavier,  guilty.  On  the  other  hand,  much  is  excluded 
Which  ought  to  be  admitted:  for  many  classes  of  persotts^re  pro- 
nounced mcompetent  to  be  witnesses,  without  regard  to  their 
credibility  and  to  the  opportunities  which  they  may  have  had  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  matter  in  dispute. 

*'  ^  Those  must  not  be  admitted  who  have  a  pecuniary  interest ;  nor 
£uniliar  friends ;  nor  menial  servants ;  nor  enemies ;  nor  men  formerly 
perjured ;  nor  persons  grievously  diseased ;  nor  those  who  have  com- 
mitted heinous  offences.  The  king  cannot  be  made  a  witness,  nor 
tcooks  and  the  like  mean  artificers;  nor  public  dancers  and  singers; 
nor  a  priest  of  deep  learning  in  Scripture ;  nor  a  student  of  the  Ve* 
das ;  nor  an  anchoret  sechided  from  all  worldly  connexions ;  nor  one 
wholly  dependant ;  nor  one  of  bad  fame ;  nor  one  who  follows  a  crud 
occupation ;  nor  one  who  acts  openly  against  the  law ;  nor  a  decrepit 
old.  man ;  nor  a  child;  nor  a  wretch  of  the  lowest  mixed  class ;  nor 
one  who  has  lost  the  organs  of  sense ;  nor  one  extremely  grieved ;  nor 
one  intoxicated ;  nor  a  madman ;  nor  one  tormented  with  hunger  or 
ttiirst ;  nor  one  oppressed  by  fatigue ;  nor  one  excited  by  lust ;  nor 
one  inflamed  by  wrath ;  nor  one  who  has  been  convicted  of  theft.'— 
Among  the  persons  excluded  from  the  rank  of  witnesses  are  the  fe» 
male  sex  entirely ;  unless  in  the  case  of  evidence  for  others  of  the 
tame  sex.  Servants,  too,  mechanics,  and  those  of  the  lowest  class, 
are  allowed  to  sive  evidence  for  individuals  of  the  saine  description. 
Brahmens  and  Uie  king  are  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  giving 
evidence,  by  way  of  privilege,  though  the  Brahmens  are  admitted 
when  they  please."    (Vol.  i.  p.  163, 164.) 

The  Hindus  have  carried  the  principle  of  exclusion  farther 
than  most  nations;  but  the  principle  itself  is  common  to  them 
with  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe.  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances ; — interest,  lor  example,  in  the  matter  under  dispute, 
or  a  previous  conviction  for  certain  offences ;  which,  according  to 
our  own  law,  disqualify  a  person  from  appearing  as  a  witness. 
Against  this  principle  Mr.  Mill,  in  many  parts  of  his  work,, 
reasons  strenuously,  and  in  our  opinion  with  great  force  of  argu* 
ment.  In  all  litigated  questions,  let  every  thing  be  heard  that  can 
tiirow  light  on  the  subject,  and  let  the  men  who  are  to  decide 
judge  of  the  credit  due  to  different  witnesses ;  but  why  reject  anv 
portion  of  testimony?  why  refuse  to  hear^vid^ce,  which,  though 
not  free  from  objection,  may  yet  be  worth  something?  The  co- 
incidence of  a  man's  interest  with  that  of  one  df  the  parties  to  die 
e^use  is  no  reason  for  wholly  excluding  his  eVideace^  though  it 
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ihould  indaoe  us  to  receive  with  caution  all  that  he  says  in  finrour 
of  the  side  towards  which  be  is  likely  to  feel  a  bias.  Incompetency 
as  a  witness  is  with  us  part  of  ^e  punishment  of  certain  crimes : 
such  punishment  does  not  fall  on  the  criminal,  who,  being  alreadv 
covered  with  infamy,  sustains  no  loss  from  his  discjualification;  ft 
falls  wholly  on  those  to  whom  his  evidence  might  be  of  im-* 

gortance.  Indeed  our  legislature  and  courts  of  justice  seem  tp 
e  now  strongly  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  the  principle  of 
exclusion ;  for  several  disqualifications  have  within  the  last  cen« 
tury  been  removed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  present  practice 
of  me  judges  is  to  discoui^age  as  much  as  possible  objections  tp 

credibilitv. 

Mr.  Mill  r^ards  the  numerous  classes  of  persons  who  ai^ 
ihut  out  from  bearing  testimony,  as  a  proof  of  the  low  state  of 
jnorals  among  the  Hindus.  Had  the  exclusion  proceeded  upon 
previous  experience  of  a  general  and  peculiar  disregard  of  truth 
m  the  persons  thus  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, there  might  have  been  some  foundation  for  his  inference. 
Such  regulations,  however,  instead  of  emanating  from  experience, 
are  for  me  most  part  the  fruit  of  caprice,  ana  of  a  rambling  ap- 
plication of  inveterate  prgudices.  Some  are  forbidden  to  be 
witnesses,  because  they  are  too  dignified ;  others,  because  they 
are  viewed  with  contempt  and  disUke.  Women,  for  instance, 
cannot  give  evidence  for  men,  but  they  may  for  women ;  end 
servants  and  mechanics  are  competent  witnesses  onlv  in  behalf 
of  individuals  of  the  same  rank  witn  themselves.  This  distinction, 
instead  of  proceeding  upon  any  estimation  of  credibility,  clearly 
originates  from  considering  the  witnesses  as  in  some  degree  par^ 
ties  to  the  cause,  and  therefore  demanding  of  them  a  certain 
equality  in  civil  condition  to  that  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant. 
So  in  English  law,  while  villenage  subsisted,  the  lord  who 
claimed  a  man  as  his  villein  was  obliged  to  support  his  demand 
fay  two  witnesses  of  the  villein's  blo<xl ;  but  a  female  villein  of 
that  blood,  and  her  issue,  were  not  l^;al  evidence  here,  though 
there  was  no  objection  to  their  testimony  in  other  cases.  W^ 
surely  cannot  imagine  that  our  ancestors  were  convinced  from 
experience,  that  neifs  and  their  descendants  were  less  worthy  of 
credit,  where  the  liberty  of  a  man  of  their  own  blood  was  con** 
cemed,  than  male  villeins  and  their  offspring. 

From  the  Hindu  rules  of  evidence  we  next  proceed  to  the 
form  of  procedure  in  their  courts  of  justice : 

**  The  quaUties,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  <<  desirable  in  the  form  of  judicial 
|irocedure,  are,  1.  efficiency;  2.  freedom  from  delay;  S.  freedom  from 
tiX>iible  a[nd  expense.  In  these  several  respects  the  system  of  the 
Hindus  displayed  a  degree  qi  excellence  not  only  fu  beyond  ifsetf  i|| 
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the  other  branches  of  law,  but  &r  beyond  what  is  exemplified  in  moi^ 
enlightened  countries.  1 .  The  efficiency  of  the  Hindu  system  of  jur 
dicial  procedure  is  chiefly  impaired  by  those  rules  of  evidence  the 
badness  of -which  has  'already  been  pointed  put:  2.  For  preventing 
delay,  it  enjoys  every  requisite,  in  its  method  of  immediate,  direct, 
and  simple  investigation :  3.  In  the  same  method  is  included  all  that 
is  requisite  for  obtaining  the  judicial  services  with  the  smallest  portion 
of  trouble  and  expense."     (Vol. i.  p.  171.) 

That  this  representation  is  infinitely  too  favourable  we  can 
prove  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mill  himself. 

**  One  of  the  most  attentive  and  intelligent  of  our  witnesses  affords 
a  picture  of  the  practical  state  of  judicature  in  India,  which,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  may,  with  immaterial  variations,  be  applied 
to  Hindu  society  f)rom  the  period  at  which  it  first  attained  its  existing 
form.    '  No  man  is  refused  access  to  the  Durbar,  or  seat  of  judg- 
ment ;  which  is  exposed  to  a  large  area,  capable  of  containing  the 
multitude.    The  plaintiff  discovers  himself  by  crying;  aloud,  Justice ! 
Justice !  until  attention  is  given  to  his  importunate  clamours.    He  is 
then  ordered  to  be  silent,  and  to  advance  before  his  judge ;  to  whom, 
after  having  prostrated  himself,  and  made  his  offering  of  a  piece  of 
money,  he  tells  his  story  in  the  plainest  manner,  with  ^eat  humility 
of  voice  and  gesture,  and  without  any  of  those  oratorial  embellish- 
ments which  compose  an  art  in  freer  nations.-— The  wealthy  the  conse- 
quence, the  interest,  or  the  address  of  the  party,  become  now  the  only 
considerations.    He  visits  his  judge  in  private,  and  gives  the  jar  of 
oil :  his  adversary  bestows  the  hog  which  breaks  it.     The  fi*iends  who 
can  influence  intercede ;  and,  excepting  where  the  case  is  so  mani- 
festly proved  as  to  brand  the  failure  of  redress  with  glaring  infamy  (a 
restraint  which  human  nature  is  bom  to  reverence)  the  value  of'^the 
bribe  ascertains  the  justice  of  the  cause. — This  is  so  avowedra  prac- 
tice, that  if  a  stranger  should  inquire  how  much  it  would  cost  hun  to 
recover  a  just  debt  from  a  creditor  who  evaded  payment,  he  would 
every  where  receive  the  same  answer ;  the  government  will  keep  one- 
foiirth,  and  give  you  the  rest. — Still  the  forms  of  justice  subsist ;  wit- 
nesses are  heard,  but  brow-beaten  and  removed :  proofs  of  writing 
produced,  but  deemed  forgeries  and  rejected,  until  the  way  is  cleared 
for  a  decision,  which  becomes  totally  or  partially  favourable,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  methods  which  have  been  used  to  render  it  such ;  but 
still  with  some  attention  to  the  consequences  of  a  judgment,  which 
would  be  of  too  flagrant  iniquity  not  to  produce  universal  detestation 
and  resentment.-^Providence  has,  at  particular  seasons,  blessed  the 
miseries  of  these  people  with  the  presence  of  a  righteous  judge.     The 
vast  reverence  and  reputation  which  such  have  acquired  are  but  too 
melancholy  a  proof  of  the  infrequency  of  such  a  character.     The 
history  of  their  judgments  and  decisions  is  transmitted  down  to  pos- 
terity, and  is  quoted  with  a  visible  complacency  on  every  occasion. 
Stories  of  this  nature  supply  the  place  of  proverbs  in  the  conversations 
of  all  the  people  of  Indostan,  and  are  applied  by  them  with  great 
propriety.'"    (Vol.i.p.129,130.) 
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'  We  have  quoted  this  passjage^  not  merely  <m  account  of 
the  animated  description  which  it  contains,  but  because  we 
believe  that  the  corruption,  which  it  paints  so  well,  must  exist, 
wherever  what  Mr.  Mills  calls  tlw  method  of  .immediatey  direct^ 
simple  investigation  is  established  in  the  supreme  court&i>f  justice. 
Mr.  Mill  gives  us  no  very  precise  id^ as  of  what  this  method  is, 
though  he  IS  never  weary  of  expatiating  in  praise  of  it:  in  gene- 
ral, he  is  satisfied  with  speaking  of  it  as  something  in  every  re» 
Spect  the  reverse  of  what  is  established  in  our  courts  of  common 
law.  Its  characteristic  seems  to  be,  that  the  judge,  instead  of 
being  bound  down  by  rules,  is  to  be  left  to  his  own  discretion 
in  ascertaining  the  merits  of  the  question  before  him.  Thus  an 
open  door  is  left  for  partiality  and  corruption,  except  so  far  as 
tne  morals  of  the  soaety  impose  a  check ;  and  neither  party 
win  be  prepared  to  meet  the  allegations  of  his  adversary,  b^ 
cause  he  cannot  guess  in  what  shape  they  will  be  brought  for- 
ward. All  the  formalities  of  an  English  court  of  justice  have 
only  two  objects ;  first,  that  the  one  side  may  not  be  surprised 
by  the  other ;  secondly,  that  the  questions  of'^  law  and  fact  may 
be  separated,  and  the  point  in  dispute  stated  with  the  utmost 
possible  precision.  There  are  few  of  our  forms  and  maxims 
that  do  not  contribute  to  one  or  other  of  these  ends;  and  modes 
of  procedure,  or  of  pleading  of  a  different .  tendency,  are  inva^ 
riably  discouraged.  Our  rigorous  adherence  to  abstract  rules 
and  established  formalities,  which  Mr.  Mill  treats  with  un- 
bounded contempt  under  the  name  of  the  technical  system,  is 
merely  a  preference  of  the  general  to  particular  gobd.  A  plain- 
tiff comes  into  court,  who  h-om  the  evidence  is  clearly  right  on 
the  merits  of  the  question ;  but  he  has  mis-stated  his  case  m  his 
declaration,  or  has  deviated  from  the  prescribed  form  of  plead- 
ing. Mr.  Mill's  method  of  simple  investigation  says.  Pay  no 
attention  .to  the  mistake  of  the  plaintiff,  look  only  to  the  essence 
of  the  cause,  and  give  sentence  in  his  favour.  '^  No,"  say  the 
professors  of  our  Gothic  system,  ''  we  admit  there  is  a  hardship 
m  this  particular  instance,  but  it  is  the  fault  of  the  plaintiff  or  of 
those  who  acted  for  him,  that  he  did  not  proceed  in  the  proper . 
manner ;  if  we  overlook  his  irregularity,  all  our  rules  are  sub- 
verted ;  every  question  will  come  before  us  entangled  with  a  mul- 
titude of  circumstances  which  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
it ;  we  shall  be  obliged  hereafter  to  decide  in  the  dark,  or  to  enter 
into  such  extended  inquiries,  as  will  load  our  suitors  with  ex- 
pense, and  prevent  us  from  finishing  one  half  of  the  judicial 
business,  of  the  country ;  we  can  do  nothing  unless  we  avoid  con- 
fusion, and  we  cannot  avoid  confusion  if  we  cease  to  respect  our 
forms."  We  think  that  the  English  law  makes  a  wise  choice, 
and  sH9ll  xx>ntinue  to  think  so,  tul  Mr.  Mill  can  adduce  six  in-. 
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stance  of  a  ooantry  where  pure  justice  is  administered  in  th^  tx- 
peditious  mode  to  which  he  is  so  partial.  Let  not  our  readers 
imagine  that  we  are  here  deviating  from  our  subject.  Mr.  Mill 
in  his  remarks  on  Indian  instituticms  and  Indian  politics  has  a 
constant  reference  to  the  institutions  and  politics  of  fkiglaod ; 
«id  even  where  his  opinions  appear  to  us  erroneous,  his  mode  of 
asserting  them  is  entitled  to  respect^  for  he  uniformly  defends 
them  with  acuteness,  and  without  any  taint  of  bitterness. 

From  the  political  situation  of  the  Hindus,  Mr.^Mill  passes 
to  the  consideration  of  their  religion,  of  which  he  ^ves  a  very 
elaborate  sketch.  Though  he  is  perhaps  more  minute  in  his 
criticism  upon  the  absurd  cosmogony  of  the  Brahmens  than 
the  subject  deserves,  and  his  account  of  the  ceremonies  which  a 
Hindu  is  required  to  perform  every  day,  is  longer  than  European 
patience  can  well  bear  to  read ;  yet  the  whole  chcq>ter  should  be 
earefuUy  perused  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  accurate  know« 
ledge  concerning  India.  Every  part  of  the  Brahmepical  creed 
teems  with  grossness :  three  principal  deities  are  admitted; 
Braluna,  Vishnu,  Siva;  each  ox  whom  has  his  particular  votaries 
who  exalt  his  power  above  all  his  rivals.  There  is  likewise  a 
multitude  of  goddesses,  and  demigods,  and  genii,  and  personi- 
fications  of  abstract  ideas ;  so  that  the  whole  assemblage  of  divine 
beings  amounts  to  millions.  The  sacred  books  are  filled  with 
legends  of  the  exploits  of  these  gods,  in  which  all  regard  to  de- 
cency is  lost;  and  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  painted  as  rioting 
in  the  commission  of  every  crime.  There  are  two  things  with 
which  they  are  more  especially  delighted,  penance  and  cer&* 
monial  observances;  accordingly  the  penances  to  which  their 
votaries  subject  themselves  go  aunost  beyond  the  bounds  of  human 
aidurance. 

**  Some  of  them  keep  their  hands  closed  till  they  are  pierced  throwh 
by  the  growth  of  the  nails.  Others  hold  them  above  their  heads,  till 
the  power  of  the  arms  is  destroyed.  They  make  vows  to  remain  in  the 
standing  posture  for  years.  Three  were  seen  by  Fryer,  whose  vow 
extended  to  sixteen  years.  One  of  them  had  completed  his  dreadful 
penance  ;  of  the  rest,  one  had  passed  five  veais  in  torment,  the  other 
three.  Their  legs  were  prodigiously  swelled,  and  deeply  ulcerated ; 
and  became  at  last  too  weak  to  support  their  bodies,  when  they  leaned 
on  a  pillow  suspended  from  a  tree.  Others  turning  their  heads,  to 
gaze  at  the  heaven  over  their  shoulder,  remain  fixed  in  that  posture, 
till  the  head  can  no  longer  be  restored  to  its  natural  position,  and  no 
aliment,  except  in  the  liquid  state,  can  pass  down  their  throats. 

**  The  ceremony,  commanded  by  Menu,  '  of  sitting  in  the  hot  seascm, 
between  five  fires,'  cannot  be  conceived  without  horror.  A'  y<^ee, 
or  penitent,  actually  seen  by  Fryer,  had  resolved  to  undergo  this 
pencmce  for  forty  nays,  at  a  public  festival,  where  a  immense  con* 
eourse  of  spectators  were  assembled.    £arly  on  the  momiog^  afi»^ 
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haTing  seated  himself  on  a  quadranffukr  stage,  he  fell  prostrate,  and 
continued  fervent  in  his  devotions  till  the  sun  began  to  have  consider- 
able power.  He  then  rose,  and  stood  on  one  leg,  gazing  steadfastly 
at  the  sun,  while  fires,  each  large  enough,  says  ue  traveller,  to  roast 
an  ox,  were  kindled  at  the  four  corners  of  the  stage,  the  penitent 
counting  his  beads,  and  occasionally,  with  his  pot  of  incense,  throwing 
combustible  materials  into  the  fire  to  increase  the  flames.  He  next 
bowed  himself  down  in  the  centre  of  the  four  fires,  keeping  his  eyes 
still  fixed  won  the  sun.  Aflerwards,  placing  himself  upright  on  his 
head,  with  nis  feet  elevated  in  the  air,  he  stood  for  the  extraordinaiy 
space  of  three  hours,  in  that  inverted  position ;  he  then  seated  himself 
with  his  legs  across  one  another,  and  thus  remained  sustaining  the 
raging  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  the  fires,  till  the  end  of  the  day.  Other 
penitents  bury  themselves  up  to  the  neck  in  the  ground,  or  even 
wholly  below  it,  leaving  only  a  little  hole  through  which  they  may 
breathe,  Thev  tear  themselves  with  whips  ;  they  repose  on  beds  of 
iron  spikes  ;  tney  chain  themselves  for  life  to  the  foot  of  a  tree :  the 
wild  imagination  of  the  race  appears  in  short  to  have  been  racked  to 
devise  a  sufficient  variety  of  fantastic  modes  of  tormenting  themselves. 
The  extent  to  which  they  carry  the  penance  of  fasting  is  almost  in- 
credible. They  fix  their  eyes  on  the  blazing  sun  till  the  power  of 
i^ion  is  extinguished.''    (Vol.  i.  p.  270,  271.) 

Every  false  and  every  corrupt  system  of  religion  has  encou- 
raged mortifications,  but  the  Hindu  soars  beyond  competition, 
by  celebrating  suicide,  when  perpetrated  in  honour  of  tne  gods, 
as  the  most  splendid  achievement  of  piety. 

"  There  are  solemn  festivals,  in  which  the  images  of  certain  deities 
are  carried  in  procession  in  vast,  ponderous  machines,  denominated 
raths,  or  chariots,  drawn  by  a  multitude  of  devotees  and  priests ;  when 
it  is  customary  for  numbers  of  the  congregated  people  to  throw  them- 
selves under  the  wheels,  and  even  fathers,  and  mothers,  with  their 
children  in  their  arms.  The  chariot  passes  on,  as  if  no  impediment  ex* 
isted,  and  crushing  Uiem  to  death,  is  supposed  to  convey  them  imme- 
diately to  heaven.  The  practice  of  sacrificing  themselves  in  the  flames 
is  a  noted  ceremony  of  llie  Hindus.  It  is  sometimes  executed  with 
circumstances  of  studied  atrocity ;  the  victim  striking  himself  in  front 
widi  his  sabre,  so  as  to  lay  open  his  bowels  to  the  spectators,  tearing 
out  part  of  his  liver,  cutting  it  off  with  his  sabre,  giving  it  to  a  relatioa 
orby-stander,  conversing  all  the  time  with  indifierence  apparently  com* 
plete,  then  with  unchanged  countenance  leaping  into  the  flames,  and 
expiritig  without  a  movement.  In  some  parts  of  Indiia  a  Brahmen 
devotes  himself  to  death,  by  eating  till  he  expires  with  the  surfeit. 
On  great  solemnities,  the  votaries  strike  off  their  own  heads,  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  Ganges,  and  many  drown  themselves  in  the  hallowed 
streams.  Of  the  modes  adopted  by  the  Hindus  of  sacrificing  them* 
selves  to  the  divine  powers,  none  however  has  more  excited  the  bU 
tention  of  the  Europeans,  than  the  burning  c^tfae  wives  on  the  fune- 
ral piles  of  their  husbands.  To  this  cruel  sacrifice  the  highest  virtues 
te^  ascribed*    ^  The  wife  who  commits  herself  to  the  flames  with  her 
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husband's  corpse,  shall  equal  Arundhati,  and  reside  in  Swarga ;  ac* 
companying  her  husband,  she  shall  reside  so  long  in  Swarga,  as  are 
the  thiry-five  millions  of  hairs  on  the  human  body.  As  the  snake- 
catcher  forcibly  drags  the  serpent  from  his  earth,  so,  bearing  her  hus* 
band  from  hell,  with  him  she  shall  enjoy  the  delights  of  heaven^ 
while  fourteen  Indras  reign.  If  her  husband  had  killed  a  Brahmana, 
broken  the  ties  of  gratitude,  or  murdered  his  friend,  she  expiates  the 
crime/  Though  a  widow  has  the  alternative  of  leading  a  life  of  chas- 
tity, of  piety  and  mortification,  denied  to  the  pleasures  of  dress,  never 
sleeping  on  a  bed,  never  exceeding  one  meal  a  day,  nor  eating  any 
other  that!  simple  food,  it  is  held  her  duty  to  bum  herself  along 
with  her  husband ;  and  '  the  Hindu  legislators,'  says  Mr.  Colebrooke, 
*  have  shown  themselves  disposed  to  encourage '  this  barbarous  sacri- 
fice."   (Vol.  i.  p.  274,  275.) 

Instances  of  voluntary  suffering  strike  the  imagination  strongly ; 
but  perhaps  they  are  not  in  themselves  of  such  pernicious  influ- 
ence, as  the  never-ending  round  of  ceremonies,  which  fill  up  the 
time  and  chain  down  the  mind  of  the  Hindu.  Rites  are  tire- 
some to  see,  and  accounts  of  them  are  still  more  tiresome  t0 
read.  Without  entering  into  details,  we  shall  therefore  remain 
satisfied  with  stating,  that  every  part  of  the  day,  every  important 
event  in  human  life,  has  its  appropriate  retinue  of  absurd  obser- 
vances, the  performance  of  which  is  not  only  im]posed  as  a  duty, 
but  magnified  as  the  greatest  of  virtues.  The  moral  tendency  of 
a  system  which  peoples  heaven  with  millions  of  impure  deities, 
which  requires  from  its  professors  the  most  indecent  rites,  which 
prizes  penances  and  ceremonies  far  above  the  whole  host  of 
virtues,  is  too  obvious  to  need  explanation.  It  inculcates,  we 
admit,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  even  holds  up  the  sufferings  of  the  present  life  as  so  many 
punishments  of  our  sins.  But  of  what  avail  is  this  doctrine,  when 
the  very  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  corrupted,  when  acts  of 
absurdity  are  deemed  a  sufficient  atonement  ror  acts  of  the  most 
atrocious  guilt,  anfl  when  the  beings  on  whose  will  our  future 
happiness  or  misery  depends  are  delineated  as  themselves  giving 
full  scope  to  the  indulgence  of  the  basest  passions  ? 

Two  circumstances  nave  been  frequently  mentioned  as  proofs 
of  considerable  refinement  in  the  Hindu  faith ;  the  respect 
with  which  the  duties  of  morality  are  spoken  of  in  the  sacred 
books,  and  the  sublime  language  which  is  often  applied  to  the 
Divine  Being.  On  the  first  point, .  Mr.  Mill  remarks  with 
truth,  that  the  common  rules  of  morality  are  so  very  obvious, 
that  scarcely  any  nation  is  ignorant  of  them ;  and  that  the  supe- 
riority of  one  system  of  belief  above  another  consists,  not  so  much 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  certain  maxims  of  conduct,  as  in  the 
steady,  constant  preference  of  the  inoral  dudes  to  ceremonial 
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observances.  He  might  have  added,  what  we  believe  was  first 
noticed  -by  Hume,  that  the  names  of  actions  deemed  virtuous 
necessarily  imply  praise;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one, 
consistently  with  the  idiom  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes  or 
qp^ks,  to  use  these  names  except  with  epithets  of  applause. 
With  respect  to  the  sublime  expressions  which  are  often  applied 
in  the  Hindu  books  to  the  Divine  Being,  Mr.  Mill  admits  the 
&ct,  but  denies  that  such  expressions  are  any  proof  of  refine- 
ment in  the  religious  ideas  of  those  who  employ  them.  *  The 
reasoning  by  which  he  maintains  his  doctrine  is  ingenious^ 
convincing,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  original;  but  it  is  too  long 
to  be  extracted.  He  conceives  that  the  rude  and  uninformed 
mind  has  no  sooner  filled  the  universe  with  deities,  than  it  ia 
anxious  to  court  their  favour*  Attributing  to  them  the  imper- 
fections of  man,  flattery  occurs  to  it  as  a  most  effectual  resource. 
Every  epithet  of  praise  is  therefore  heaped  upon  the  object  on 
whom  itsliopes  and  fears  depend;  it  never  inquires  what  mean- 
ing there  is  in  its  adulation;  the  language  is  the  language  of 
praise;  and  as  such,  it  conceives,  must  please.  It  speaks,  not 
from  the  understanding,  but  from  the  passions.  Among  tlie 
variety  of  gods,  there  is  probably  some  one  who  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  object  of  its  veneration,  and  consequently  of  it^ 
flattery.  To  him,  therefore,  every  glorious  attribute  is  appro- 
priated :  the  thrones  of  his  compeers  are  stripped  of  their  splen- 
dour to  add  to  his  magnificence ;  their  mere  existence,  even  in  a 
subordinate  situation,  seems  a  diminution  of  his  power :  they 
are,  therefore,  annihilated,  that  he  may  reign  supreme,  ^nd  may 
be  addressed  as  the  one  great  ruler  of  the  universe.  It  is  from 
this  train  of  sentiment,  and  not  from  exalted  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  that  Mr.  Mill  conceives  the  inflated  language  to  pro- 
ceed with  which  the  divinities  of  Hindustan  are  occasionally 
approached.  Thus,  in  the  Brahmanda  Purana,  the  Divine 
Being  is  denominated  the  Great  God;  the  Great,  Omnipotent^ 
Omniscient  One ;  the  G^reatest  in  the  World ;  the  Great  Lord, 
who  goes  through  all  worlds,  incapable  of  decay.  In  a  prayer 
contained  in  one  of  the  Yedas  he  is  addressed  as  the  pure 
Brahme^  whom  none  can  apprehend  as  an  object  of  percq)tion, 
above,  around,  or  in  the  midst ;  the  God  who  pervades  all  re- 
gions; the  first-born;  he  prior  to  whom  nothing  was  born;  who 
became  all  beings;  himself  the  Lord  of  creatures;  he  who  made 
the  fluid  sky  and  solid  earth;,  who  fixed  the  solar  orb  and 
celestial  abode ;  whom  heaven  and  earth  mentally  contemplate  i 
the  mysterious  being  in. whom  the  universe  perpetually  exists, 
resting  on  that  sole  support;  in  whom  this  world  is  absorbed; 
from  whom  it  issues.  In  the  Bhagvat  Geeta,  Crishna  is  thus 
addressed :  ^^  O  mighty  being,  who,  greater  than  Brahma,  art 
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die  prime  creator!  eternal  god  of  gods!  the  world's  maxmoB.} 
thou  art  the  incorruptible  being,  distinct  from  all  things  tran«* 
sient !  Thou  art  before  all  gods,  and  the  supreme  supporter  of 
the  universe !  Thou  knowest  all  things  !  By  thee,  O  infinite 
form,  the  universe  was  spread  abroad !  Reverence  be  unto 
thee  before  and  behind  I  Reverence  be  unto  thee  on  all  sides. 
O  thou,  who  art  all  in  all,  infinite  is  thy  power  and  thy  glory. 
Thou  includest  all  things,  wherefore  thou  art  all  things."  We 
agree  entirely  with  our  historian  that  this  is  the  language  of 
flattery,  and  not  of  exalted  conception.  To  know  what  ideas  ^ 
are  entertained  of  the  gods,  we  should  consider,  not  what  are  the 
phrases  with  which  they  are  sometimes  addressed,  but  in  what 
mode  they  are  represented  as  acting.  When  brought  to  this 
iest  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  is  one  of  the  rudest  and  grossest 
|hat  disgraces  the  world.  In  the  whole  compass  of  their  sacred 
pooks  not  one  reflection  is  to  be  found  on  the  wonderful  har« 
inony  and  frame  of  the  universe. 

Government  and  religion  are  the  two  great  causes  which 
determine  the  character  of  a  people:  the  Hindus  we  have  seen 
groan  beneath  a  barbarous  and  oppressive  government,  and  an 
absurd,  immoral  religion:  we  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  to 
find  that  their  character,  as  exhibited  in  their  manners,  is  much 
inferior  to  what  man  generally  displays  in  large  societies.  Their 
education  is  miserable ;  they  learn  perhaps  to  read  and  writer 
and  are  initiated  into  a  portion  of  the  nonsense  of  the  Vedas; 
but  an  acquaintance  with  their  routine  of  senseless  ceremonies,  is 
in  their  eyes  the  noblest  of  mental  acquisitions.  When  the  period 
of  youth  is  past,  and  the  Hindu  appears  in  the  character  of  the 
head  of  a  family,  his  habits  and  his  opinions  are  equally  fatal  to 
those  aflections  which  form  the  basis  of  domestic  union,  and 
indirectly  of  all  public  and  private  virtue.  He  is  indeed  eager  to 
marry ;  for  his  religion  prescribes  it  as  a  duty,  and  the  want  of 
male  issue,  to  offer  due  oblations  afi;er  his  death,  is  deemed  the 
height  of  misfortune.  But  he  has  no  respect  for  the  female 
character;  his  sacred  books  teach  him  to  regard  woman  as  a 
compound  of  every  vice;  his  laws  view  the  marriage  contract  in 
the  light  of  a  purchase  and  sale ;  the  general  licentiousness 
produces  an  equally  general  callousness  to  the  sentiments  of 
virtuous  attachment ;  women  are  immured  in  solitude,  as  unfit 
to  be  the  guardians  of  their  own  conduct ;  to  crown  all^  poly- 
gamy is  allowed,  and  the  legal  grounds  of  divorce  are  numerous 
and  trifling.  The  p(^ular  notions  of  the  Hindus  concerning 
marriage  and  the  female  sex  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
fable,  which  we  quote  the  rather  that  it  seems  to  be  a  new  version 
of  the  well-known  story  of  Alnaschar. 

'^  In  the  city  of  Devee-kotta^  there  was  a  Brahman,  whose  name. 
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w$a  I>eva'*8ama.  One  lucky  evening  he  found  a  curious  XfSh^  wbich 
he  took  with  him  into  a  potter's  warehouse  full  of  earthen-ware,  and 
throwing  himself  upon  a  hed  which  happened  to  b^  there,  it  being 
nighty  he  began  to  express  his  thoughts  upon  the  occasion  in  this 
manner :— *If  I  dispose  of  this  dish,  I  shall  get  ten  kapardakas  (cowries) 
for  it ;  and  with  that  sum  I  may  purchase  many  pots  and  pans,  the 
sale  of  which  will  increase  my  capital  so  much  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
lay  in  a  large  stock  of  cloth  and  the  like ;  which  having  disposed  of  at  a 
great  advance,  I  shall  have  accumulated  a  fortune  of  a  lack  of  money. 
With  this  I  will  marry  four  wives  ;  ,and  of  these  I  will  amuse  myself 
with  her  who  may  prove  the  handsomest*  This  will  create  jealousy  { 
so  when  •  the  rival  wives  shall  be  quarrelling,  then  will  I,  overwhelmed 
with  anger,  hurl  my  stick  at  them  thus !  Saying  which  he  flung  hia 
walking-sdck  out  of  his  hand  with  such  force,  that  he  not  only  broke 
his  curious,  dish,  but  destroyed  many  of  the  pots  and  pans  in  the  shop/ 
(VoLi.p.  298.) 

On  the  coast  of  Malabar  there  are  districts  into  which  the 
institution  of  marriage  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

*^  The  nearest  male  relations  of  the  female,  her  father  being  in  thig 
case  unknown,  are  her  brothers ;  who,  never  having  children  whom 
they  can  recognize  as  their  own,  naturally  contract  an  affection  for 
those  of  their  sister  whom  they  support,  and  with  whom  they  live ;  by 
consequence  regard  them  as  in  some  measure  their  own ;  and  vest 
them  with  the  property  which  they  leave  at  their  death.  In  the  family 
of  a  Nair  there  is  no  wife ;  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  live  under  the 
same  roof;  their  mother,  the  only  known  parent,  during  her  life,  and 
after  her  death  the  eldest  sister,  manage  the  domestic  afiairs;  the 
sisters  associate  with  whatever  men  they  choose,  subject  only  to  the 
sacred  restriction  of  associating  with  none  of  a  class  inferior  to  them- 
selves ;  the  children  are  by  the  brothers  regarded  as  their  own,  and 
inherit  the  property  of  the  family.  This  is  the  exact  description  of  a 
people  among  whom  the  institution  of  marriage^  is  unknown,  and  the 
order  into  which  things  must  fall,  wherever  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  is  entirely  casual.  The  Nairs,  however,  are  said  to  have  added 
a  kind  of  refinement  to  this  established  custom.  They  contract  a 
marriage  with  a  particular  woman.  But  this  is  entirely  nominal.  The 
woman  never  leaves  her  mother's  house ;  she  cohabits  with  whom  she 
chooses ;  her  children  belong  to  her  brothers ;  and  the  arrangement 
of  society  is  the  same  as  if  no  such  marriage  existed.  If  it  really 
takes  place,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  thing  may  support  a  suspicion 
of  some  mistake  in  our  informants,  it  must  b^  the  effect  of  imitation^ 
and  of  the  reproaches  which  this  people  have  sustained  from  other 
nations.  These  circumstances  moved  them  to  contrive  a  semblance 
of  a  marriage,  though  not  in  the  least  degree  to  alter  the  established 
system  of  manners,  to  which  it  adheres  as  a  useless  excrescence. 
The  Nairs  are  only  one  of  the  castes ;  and  there  appears  to  be  some 
diversity  in  the  mode  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes  in  the  several 
castes.  The  fashion  among  the  Nairs  is  the  standard  to  which  they 
aU  approach."    tVol,  i.  p.  SOI,  S02.) 
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The  Hindu  character  has  often  been  admired  for  its  patiend?^ 
gentleness,  and  humanity.  This  admiration,  however,  has  been 
too  rashly  bestowed.  The  Hindus  shrink  back  indeed  from 
putting  an  animal  to  deatli;  but  they  do  so  merely  from  a 
sentiment  of  superstition :  and  so  far  are  they  from  being  ac- 
tuated by  pity  for  the  brute  creation,  that  the  cruelty  with  which 
they  treat  their  labouring  cattle  is  unequalled  in  any, other  part 
of  the  world.  Their  manners  towards  their  superiors,  especially 
towards  Europeans,  are,  no  doubt,  gentle,  pliable,  and  sul>- 
missive ;  and  their  adulation  is  without  oounds ;  but  this  proceeds 
in  some  measure  from  the  influence  of  climate;  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree  from  their  despotic  form  of  government,  and  their 
own  servile,  selfish  dispositions.  Tliere  exists  no  nation  where 
man  shows  less  sympathy  with  man,  or  where  cruelty  and 
ferocity  appear  in  more  horrid  forms.  We  say  nothing  of  their 
litigiousQess,  their  avarice,  their  inhospitality,  their  filth,  their 
disregard  of  truth,  the  unexampled  enormity  and  frequency  of 
crimes  among  them ;  for  it  is  an  ungracious  employment  to 
delineate  what  excites  only  contempt  and  horror.  Could  we 
trace  any  amiable  peculiarities  in  their  character,  we  should 
dwell  on  them  with  pleasure :  but  we  are  unable  to  discover  any 
^uch  feature  in  the  moral  lineaments  of  the  votaries  of  Brahma. 

When  we  pass  from  their  manners  to  the  state  of  the  arts  and 
of  literature  among  them,  still  we  find  nothing  but  marks  of 
barbarism.  They  nave,  in  fact,  nothing  that  deserves  the  name 
of  painting,  sculpture,  or  music.  In  architecture  they  can 
exhibit  some  works  of  immense  labour  and  perverttd  taste;  but 
$tructures  of  this  kind  have  been  common  among  all  rude 
nations.  The  fitness  of  their  physical  frame  for  sedentary  in- 
dustry, the  delicacy  of  their  organs,  the  cheapness  of  labour^ 
the  excellence  and  abundance  of  the  raw  materials,  have  enabled 
them  to  weave  cloth  of  remarkable  fineness;'  and  the  same 
circumstances  have  contributed  to  bring  the  art  of  dyeing  to  a 
state  of  some  improvement  among  them.  Both  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  modes  of  industry,  which  have  frequently  flourished 
where  civilization  had  made  only  a  few  steps. 

The  most  •  important  of  all  the  arts,  agriculture,  is  proved,  in 

33ite  of  the  declamations  of  admiring  credulity,  to  be  in  a  most 
eplorable  state.  During  the  dry  season,  when  there  is  a  general 
failure  of  vegetation,  uieir  cattle  are  in  constant  danger  of 
starving;  they  have  never  hit  upon  the  obvious  expedient  of 
making  hay,  so  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  one  part  of  the  year  by 
the  luxuriance  of  the  preceding  months;  nor  have  their  horses, 
during  the  drought,  any  other  resource  than  the  roots  of  grass 
which  are  dug  up  by  the  grooms.  They  have  no  acquaintance; 
with  any  thing  resembling  a  regular  rotation  of  crops;  they  are 
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^▼en  gtnhy  of  the  gross  absurdity  of  s6wift^  the  seeds  of  different 
species  of  grain  in  the  same  spot,  which  ripen  at  different  times  ^ 
and  are  plucked  up,  stalk  by  stalk,  as  each  reaches  maturity, 
But  the  most'  decided  proof  of  the  low  state  of  the  arts  among 
tliem  is  this,  that  all  their  instraments  are  rude  and  inartificial  ia 
the  extreme;  though  they  frequently  employ  them  with  ad«* 
iBirable  dexterity.  Thie  fabrics  from  their  looms,  and  their 
performances  in  jewellery,  are  often  exqnistte ;  but  whatever 
merit  they  possess  is  due  to  the  patience  and  industry  of  the 
workman;  for  notliing  can  be  more  clumsy  and  awkward  than 
his  tools.  The  weaver,  for  instance,  has  not  even  the  advantage 
of  &  beam  on  which  to  roll  up  the  ^arp,  and  is  therefore 
obliged  to  carry  on  bis  trade  in  the  open  air,  where  the  web  may* 
be  stretched  out  to  its  full  length.  The  rudeness  of  the  style, 
anrf  implipments  of  agi'lculture,  is  so  great,  that  in  describing  it 
we  shall  not  venture  to  deviate  from  Mr.  Mill's  own  words : 

« 

**  Nothing  can  exceed  the  rudeness  and  jnefficacy  of  the  Hindu: 
implements  of  agriculture.  The  ploi^h  consists  of  a  few  pieces  of 
wood»  put  together  with  less  adaptation  to  the  end  in  view,  than  has 
l^een  elsewhere  found  among  some  of  the  rudest  nations.  It  has  no 
contrivance  for  turning  over  the  mould ;  and  the  share,  having  neither 
width  nor  depth,  is  incapable  of  stirring  the  soil.  The  operation  of 
ploughing  is  described  by  the  expressive  terra  scratching.  Several 
ploughs  follow  one  another,  all  to  deepen  the  same  furrow ;  a  secohd 
ploti^hing  of  the  same  sort  is  performed  across  the  first-;  and  very 
eften  H  third ;  and  a  fburtb  in  different  directions,  before  so  much  aa 
an  appearance  of  mould  is  obtained  for  the  seed. 

^*  The  instrument  employed  as  a  harrow  is  described  2a  literally  % 
iNranch  of  a  tree ;  in  some  places  as  a  log  of  wood,  performing  ^e 
office  partly  of  a  roller,  partly  of  a  harrow ;  and  in  others  as  a  thing  re- 
8end>hng  a  ladder  of  about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  drawn  by  four 
bullocks,  and  guided  by  two  men,  who  stand  upon  the  instrument  to 
increase  its  weight.  The  hackery  which  answers  the  purpose  of  cart 
or  waggon,  is  a  vehicle  with  two  wheels,  which  are  not  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  are  not  unfrequently  solidpieces  of  wood,  with  only  a 
hole  in  the  middle  for  the  axletree.  The  body  of  the  machine  is' 
dom'posed  of  two  beimbdos,  meeting  together  at  an  angle  between  the 
iiecks  of  the  two  bullbcks,  by  which  the  vehicle  is  drawn,  and  united 
by  a  few  crossing  bars  of  the  same  useful  material.  It  ii^  supported 
at*  tlie  allele  by  a  bar  whieh  passes  over  ihe  necks  of  the  two  animals; 
and-  crueUy  galls  them.  To  lessen  the  fiction  betSreen  the  wheel  and 
axis,  and'  save  either  his  wretched  cattle,  ot  his  own  ears,  the  simple 
ea^pedieot  of  g^asing  his  wheels  never  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of 
a  ryot  o^  Hindustan.  Even  this  wretched  vehicle  can  seldom  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  from  the  almost  total,  want  of 
roads.  It  is  in  back  loads  that  the  carriage  of  almost  all  the  commo- 
dities of  the  country  is  performed ;  and  in  many  places  the  mianure  la 
conveyed  to' the  fields  in  baskets  on  the  backs  of  the  women. 
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.  *^  Every  thing  which  satouty  of.  ingenaity^  even  the  most  i^atural 
results  of  common  observation  and  good  sense,  are  foreien  to  the. 
agriculture  of  the  Hindus.  The  advantages  arising  from  Uie  obser- 
yation  of  the  fittest  season  for  sowing  are  almost  entirely  neglected. 
No  attention  was  ever  paid  in  Hindustan  to  the  varieties  of  the  grains ; 
so  bs  to  select  the  best  seed,  or  that  fittest  for  particular  situations. 
For  restoring  fruitfulness  to  a  field  that  is  exhausted,  no  other  expe- 
dient is  known,  than  suspending  its  cultivation ;  when  the  weeds, 
with  which  it  is  always  plentifully  stored,  usurp  undivided  dominion.*' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  346—348.) 

.  The  character  of  their  literature  is  decided  by  one  circum- 
stance ;  they  have  no  prose  compositions ;  their  books  of  law, 
their  religious  treatises,  their  works  of  science^  their  very  dic- 
tionaries, are  composed  in  verse.  This  marks  a  stage  of  society 
just  emerging  from  barbarism ;  for  the  moment  that  a  system 
of  knowledge  arises,  framed  of  connected  well-defined,  truths^ 
the  tramm^s  of  verse  are  thrown  aside,  and  prose  writings 
l^ome  the  depositories  of  the  intellectual  attainments  of  toe 
race.  Their  want  of  prose  is  not  compensated  by  the  excellence 
of  their  poetry.  Their  poetical  works  are  distinguished  b}' 
inflation  of  style  and  extravagance  of  metaphor :  they  have  no 
coherence  of  parts,   no  taste,   no  passion ;   they  display  ima- 

frination ;  but  an  imagination  exercising  itself  in  wild  fantastic 
rolics,  rather  than  in  just  delineations  of  natural  sentiments. 
Mr.  Mill  thinks  that  they  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  «the 
productions  of  the  Northern  bards.  Qn  the  poetry  of  the  north 
of  Europe,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide ;  for  we  are  acquainted 
with  it  only  through  Gray's  imitations,  and  the  translations 
contained  in  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry.  But  judging 
from/  these  specimens,  we  should  say,  that  there  i8_very\fitUfr 
resemblance  between  the  poetry  of  Scandinavia  and  the  poetry 
<>{  Hindustan.  Both  indeed  abound  in  metaphor,  and  both 
frequently  soar  into  extravagance:  but  there  is  a  conciseness 
in  tne  bards  of  the  North,  a  solemnity  o^  painting,  an  intensity 
of  emotion,  a  gloomy  dignity  of  imagery,  and  above  all,  an  unity 
and  harmony  m  the  train  of  sentiment  which  they  excite^  very 
unlike  the  verbosity,  tl|e  incoherence,  the  fluttering  gaiety^  the 
tiresome  profiision  of  glaring  images,  which  we  find  in  the  most 
adnured  productions  of  the  East.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
copvey  to  our  readers  any  accurate  notions  of  the  great  heroiod 
poems  of  Hindustan :  tmt  some  idea  of  their  dramatic  wofks 
may  be  formed  Irom  the  account  which  Mr.  Mill  has  given 
of  the  drama,  entitled,  Sacontala.  It  is  the  most  fdeasing  of 
the  productions  of  CaKdas,  whom  Sir  William  Jones  has  deno-» 
minated  the  Shakespeare  of  India;  and  must  therefore  be  a  very 
&voiiri3tble  spedmi^  of  the  graces  of  the  Hindu  muse. 
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*^  Sacontala  was  the  daughter  of  a  pious  king,  named  Caudca,  aiid 
of  a  goddess  of  the  lower  heaven ;  brought  up  by  a  devout  hermit, 
as  his  daughter,  in  a  consecrated  grove.  The  sovereign  of  the  district, 
on  a  hunting  excursion,  comes  by  accident  into  the  forest.  He  ob- 
aerves  Sacontaja,  with  her  two  companions,  the  daughters  of  the  her- 
mit, in  the  grove,  with  watering  pots  in  their  hands,  watering  their 
plants.  Instantly  he  is  captivated.  He  enters  into  conversation  yfith 
the  damsels,  and  Sacontala  is  secretly  enamoured.  The  king  dismisses 
his  attendants,  and  resolves  to  reroam  some  time  in  the  forest,  to  cul- 
tivate the  interest  of  his  passion.  In  a  little  time  the  quality  of  th6 
lover  is  ascertained,  while  the  secret  agitation  in  the  bosom  ot  -  Sacon^ 
tida  throws  her  into  a  languor  which  resembles  disease.  The  king 
overhears  a  conversation  between  her  and  her  two  friends,  in  which,» 
being  closely  interrogated,  she  confesses  her  love.  Upon  this  he  dis<^ 
covers  himself,  and  declares  his  passion.  The  two  friends  contrive  to 
leave  the  lovers  together,  when  they  consummate  *•  that  kind  of  mar- 
riage which  two  lovers  contract  from  the  desire  of  amorous  embraces.* 
Though  according  to  the  notions  of  a  refined  people,  so  precipitate 
a  conclusion  would  have  been  irreconcileable  with  the  law^  both  of 
decorum  and  morality,  this  is  one  of  the  numerous  marriages  legal 
among  the  Hindus.  Presently,  however,  the  king  is  summoned  to  the  - 
court.  He  promises  to  send  for  his  wife  in  three  days,  and  leaves 
with  her  a  ring.  In  the  mean  time  a  Brahmen,  of  a  proud  and  cho- 
leric temper,  comes  to  the  residence  of  the  hermit,  when  his  two 
daughters  are  at  a  little  distance,  and  Sacontala  lies  fast  asleep. 
Finding  no  one  to  receive  him  with  the  expected  hospitality  and  ho- 
nours, he  utters  the  following  imprecation :  <  He  on  whom  thou  art 
meditating,  on  whom  alone  thy  heart  is  now  fixed,  while  thou  neg- 
lectest  a  pure  gem  of  devotion  who  demands  hospitality,  shall  forget 
thee  when  thou  seest  him  nexi,  as  a  man*restored  to  sobriety  forgets 
the  words  which  he  uttered  in  a  state  of  intoxication.'  This  male- 
diction, which  falls  upon  Sacontala,  is  overheard  by  her  companions, 
and  fills  them  with  horror  and  consternation.  They  hasten  to  appease 
the  angry  Bralimen ;  who  tells  them,  his  words  cannot  be  recalled,  but 
the  spell  would  be  dissolved  when  the  lord  of  Sacontala  should  look 
upon  his  ryag.  Her  two  friends  agree  to  conceal  the  calamity  from 
Sacontala,  who  now  languishes  at  the  neglect  of  her  husband,  and 
finds  herself  pregnant.  The  hermit  Canna,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  the  king  was  absent  fi*om  home,  returns,  and  is,  by  a  voice 
firom  heaven,  made  acquainted  with  the  events  which  have  intervened. 
]Bncouraged  by  good  omens,  he  soothes  Sacontala,  and  resolves  to 
send  her  to  her  lord.  Her  friends,  should  he  not  immediately  re- 
cognize her,  instruct  her  to  show  him  the  ring.  Arrived  at  the  pa!-^ 
lace  she  is  disowned  by  the  king ;  she  thinks  of  the  ring,  but  dis- 
covers it  is  lost.  The  king  treats  her,  and  the  messengers*  who 
brought  her,  as  impostors ;  and  orders  them  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
But  while  they  are  conveying  her  away,  a  body  of  light,  descending 
in  a  female  shape,  receives  her  into  its  bosom  and  disappears ;  upon 
which  (he  king  regards  the  whole  scene  as  a  piece  of  sorcery,  and 
dismisses  it  from  his.  thoughts.     After  a  time,   however,  the  ring 
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is  foimdy  and  canvejed  to  the  king;  when  his  wife,  wtA  all  the 
connected  circumstances,  immmediateiy  rush  upon  his  mind.  He  is 
then  plunged  into  affliction ;  ignorant  whet e  Sacontala  may  be  found. 
In  this  despondency,  he  is  summoned  b^  Indra,  the  god  of  the  finn»* 
ment,  to  aid  him  against  a  race  of  giants  whom  Indra  is  unable  to 
subdue.  Havinff  ascended  to  the  cdestial  regions  and  acquitted  him- 
aelf  gloriously  m  the  divine  service,  he  is  conveyed,  in  his  descent  to 
the  earth,  to  the  mountain  Hemacuta,  ^  where  Casyapa,  father  of  the 
imkiortals,  and  Aditi  his  consort,  reside  in  blessed  retirement.'  To 
this  sacred  spot  had  Secontala,  by  her  mother's  influence,  been  con- 
veyed ;  and  there  she  brought  forth  her  son,  a  wonderful  in&nt,  whom 
bis  father  found  at  play  with  a  lion's  whelp,  aud  making  the  animal 
feel  the  superiority  of  his  strength.  The  king  now  recognizes  his 
wife  and  his  son,  of  whom  the  most  remarkdl>le  3iing8  are  portended; 
and  perfect  happiness  succeeds.''    (Vol.  i.  p.  965, 366.) 

.  They  have  nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  geography,  or 
chronology,  or  history,  or  medicine,  or  experimental  philosophy. 
•'Hieir  algebra  is  not  carried  far;  and  such  as  it  is»  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  Their  astronomy,  which  some  have 
endeavoured  to  carry  back  to  an  era  inconsistent  with  our 
Scripture  history,  is  all  but  demonstrated  to  be  aa  impostpr  of 
very  late  and  ignoble  origin. 

Mr.  Mill,  we  have  already  stated,  is  a  metaphysiciffii,  and 
of  course  he  looks  with  a  more  than  usually  curious  eye  on  the 
metaphysics  of  Hindustan.  He  has  devoted  U>  them  a  greater 
share  of  attention  than  the^  merit ;  and  his  criticism  upon  them 
is  tedious,  as  a  serious  criticism  of  nonsense  always  must  be. 
Some  of  his  own  remarks  are  not  very  intelligible,  **  To  be  a  sub- 
stance,'* he  says,  **  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  which  we  ascribe 
to  the  word  immaterial.'*  Not  in  the  least;  we  believe  in  the 
immateriality  of  the  Divine  Being;  yet  we  do  not  scruple  to 
speak  of  the  three  persoils;  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity 
Oft  being  the  same  in  substance^  notwithstanding  the  distinction  of 
persons.  We  are  likewise  disposed  to  chide  our  historian  for  his 
vague  use  of  the  term  metaphysks.  Sometimes  he  means  by  it 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  the  most  richly  endowed, 
Aough  the  latest  bom  and  not  the  most  attractive  in  form,  of  all 
tbe  sciences ;  at  other  times  he  employs  it  as  a  general  appelta- 
tion  for  abstract  disquisitions.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  observa- 
tions which  he  makes  on  the  attachment  of  many  rude  nations  to 
metaphysical  inquiries  are  well  founded;  in  the  former  sense^ 
they  are  altogether  incorrect.  We  are  the  more  sorry,  that  Mr. 
Mill  is  not  very  precise  in  his  application  of  the  temi  metaphy- 
sics ;  because  vulgar,  undistinguishing  minds  have  long  availed 
themselves  of  the  irivolity  of  some  of  the  speculations  which  have 
^one  under  that  name,  to  degrade  the  noblest  and  most  useful 
inquiries  to  which  man  can  consecrate  his  powers. 
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We  httve  now  exunined  the  sketdi  of  Hindu  tociety.  oontained 
in  tbe  sec^md  book  of  Mr.  Mill's  history.  Too  much  praisci 
eannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  writer  for  the  variety  of  information 
which  he  has  brouebt  before  us,  the  clearness  with  which  he  has 
arranged  it^  and  tne  just  thinking  with  which  it  is  every  where 
interspersed.  In  some  parts  we  were  disposed  to  complain  that 
he  accumulates  too  much  matter  on  the  same  topic,  ana  loads  us 
with  details  which  the  memory  rejects  as  a  superfluous  burden. 
But  our  complidnt  was  soon  checked,  by  recollecting,  that  the 
statement  of  the  general  conclusions  in  which  his  inquiries  ter- 
minate woukl  not  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose;  that  his  views 
often  differ  from  those  which  are  commonly  received;  and  that 
a  mass  of  evidence  is  therefore  requisite,  both  to  establish  his 
opinions,  and  to  imprint  them  deeply  on  his  readers. 

The  value  of  this  part  of  his  work,  besides  the  enlargement  of 
mind  derived  from  contemplating  the  arrangements  of  human 
aflairs  which  it  delineates,  consists  in  its  fumisning  us  with  ample 
materials  to  judge  of  die  progress  which  has  been  made  in  civil- 
ization by  a  numerous  race  who  are  subject  to  our  sway.  Civil-  * 
katian  is  not  to  be  estimated  bv  a  single  fact.  That  term  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  complex  of  our  notions,  and  the  thing 
ilsdf  is  tJie  result  of  an  infinity  of  circumstances.  The  d^ree  in 
which  malevolent  feelings  are  checked,  selfish  passions  kept  from 
operating  to  the  injury  of  others,  and  the  amiable  affections 
strengthmed  and  encouraged ;— <-the  perfection  attained  by  the 
various  modes  of  employing  the  qualities  of  inanimate  matter  in 
the  service  of  man ; — ^the  uniformity  and  steadiness  of  the  industry 
of  the  labouring  classes; — the  general  difiusion  of  the  comforts  of 
life ; — ^the  union  of  the  different  ranks  of  society  by  a  common 
interest  in  tfie  preservation  of  the  public  peace  ;• — the  adjustment 
of  the  government  so  as  to  give  a  tolerable  security  for  the  wise 
management  of  national  affairs ; — the  purity  of  the  administration 
of  justice; — ^the  richness  and  extent  of  literature  and  science,  widi 
the  consequent  prevalence  of  intellectual  enjoyments: — these  a/e 
some  of  the  points,  but  by  no  means  all,  which  must  be  taken 
into  the  account,  when  we  endeavour  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
civiiization  which  a  country  has  reached.  Most  of  those  who 
have  written  on  India  haive  entertained  very  limited  views  on  this 
8iil:^ect.     They  saw  or  they  read  of  a  ^Ided  pagoda;  visions  of 

?Milence  and  refinement  immediately  filled  their  imaginatum. 
he  fine  fiabrks  of  the  Hindu  looms  were  a  proof  of  the 
highly  improved  state  of  mfanufiictureB ;  and  a  few  detached 
maxims  of  conduct  were  held  a  sufficient  warrant  for  ascribing  to 
the  Braiimens  a  er^stem  of  the  purest  morality.  From  such  hasty 
infisrences  a  i^nlar  theory  arose  concerning  the  advanced  state 
ef  civiliaatioii  m  tiindiistah ;  and  this  theory  in  its  turn  waa  the 
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parent  of  nmoy  inaccurate  observations  and  misstatements  of 
&cts,  which  for  a  time  gave  it  new  strength.  Mr.  Mill  has  in- 
flicted on  it  a  fatal  blow,  so  that  it  will  scarcely  be  able  to  lift  up 
its  head  again.  He  has  proved  by  incontrovertible  evidence,  that 
the  Hindus,  though  superior  to  the  savage  tribes  of  America 
and  Africa,  are  far  removed  from  the  civilization  of  modem 
Europe,  or  even  of  Europe  as  it  existed  in  the  middle  ^ages ;  that 
they  ^ould  be  ranked  on  nearly  the  same  level  with  the  Chal- 
daeans,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Egyptians  of  antiquity ;  that  they 
are  not  superior  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  Bootan,  China, 
Cochin-China,  Siam,  or  Pegu ;  and  that  there  never  was  a  time 
trhen  they  were  more  highly  civilized  than  they  are  to-day. 

The  third  book  contains  an  account  of  the  MdiwMnedan  in- 
vasions of  Hindustan.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  kingdoms  that  siu> 
cessively  rose  and  fell  on  the  North- West  of  India;  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Bactria;  of  Perthia,  first  under  the  Arsacides,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Sassanides ;  of  the  empire  of  the  Taherites, 
Saffiirides,  Samdnides ;  brings  us  down  to  Mahmood  of  Ghazna^ 
who  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  penetrated  into 
India,  and  estaolished  the  Ghaznevide  dynasty.  In  1184  the 
Gaurians  or  A%hauns,  a  name  at  that  time  given  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountainous  region  which  separates  Bactria  and 
Chorasan  on  the  north  from  Segestan,  Cabul,  and  Candahiir  on 
the  south,  established  a  dynasty,  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
'First  Gaurian  Dynasty,  which  tilled  the  throne  of  Hindustan  for 
the  next  century*.  In  1289,  the  usurper  Feroze,  with  the  aki  of 
some  mercenary  Afghaun  troops,  detnroned  and  murdered  the 
reigning  sovereign,  and  founded  the  Second  Gaurian  or  Afghaun 
Dynasty,  which  continued  till  the  establishment  of  the  Mogul 
power,  by  Baber,  in  1525.  The  Mogul  empire  may  be  regarded 
as  having  terminated  in  effect,  though  not  in  name,  with  the 
life  of  Aulum  Geer  II,  in  1759.  The  murders,  the  rebellions, 
the  wars  of  these  several  successions  of  princes,  are  the  subjects  of 
Mr.  Mill's  third  book. 

Mr.  Mill  was  desirous  to  render  his  work  ccmiplete  within  it- 
self, so  that  his  render  might  not  need  to  seek  information  on 
•the  history  of  British  India  from  any  other  source.  He  was, 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  giving  a  sketch  of  the  Maho- 
jnedan  empires  in  Hindustan  for  two  reasons :  first,  because^  in 
consequence  of  their  establishment,  the  supreme  power  passed 
into  the  hands  of  men  very  difierent  from  the  natives  in  religion 
and  manners,  whose  authority  and  example  must  have  modified 
<the  original  institutions  of  the  country;  secondly,  if  we  except 
Mysore  and  the  Mahratta  states,  it  has  been  chiefly  with  Maho^ 
9iedan  governments  that  the  East  India  Company  has  been  con- 
;.cernied  m  war  and  negodation ;  so  ^at  to  understand  .our  own 
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transactionsi  some  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  these  governments 
is  indispensable.  Mr.  Mill,  however,  dwells  with  too  much 
minuteness  upon  the  Ghaznevide,  Gauriaon,  and  Mogul  dynas- 
ties. He  has  given  a  very  clear  and  accurate  view  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  during  those  reigns;  and  we  cannot  withhold  our 
applause  from  the  patience  and  industry  with  which  he  has  tolled 
through  so  intricate  and  tedious  a  labyrinth.  But,  what  does  it 
concern  us  to  know  the  wretched  intrigues,  which  century  aftef 
ceaotary  agitated  the  semi-barbarous  court  of  Delhi  ?  The  his* 
tory  of  this  period  exhibits  nothing  which  the  memory  can  re-^ 
tain,  or  which  the  judgment  can  prize  as  a  valuable  subject  for 
meditation.  We  have  wars  which  produce  no  result,  except  a 
variation  and  increase  of  human  misery ;  we  have  brothers  con- 
spiring against  brothers,  governors  of  provinces  refusing  obedi<* 
ence^  fortunate  slaves  rismg  to  the  command  of  armies,  and 
from  the  command  of  armies  ascending  the  throne.  Trifles  like 
these  are  not  the  fit  subjects  of  history ;  and  we  therefore  regret 
that  they  should  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  Mr.  MilPs  work* 
A  short  chiq>ter  might  have  discussed  the  influence  of  the  Ma-' 
homedan  conquests  on  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  Hin- 
dus ;  and  whatever  was  necessary  to  be  known  concerning  tlierise 
of  particular  governments,  in  order  to  explain  oUr  own  transac-^ 
tions  with  them,  could  easily  have  been  introduced  into  that  part 
of  the  work  which  required  such  illustrations.  As  to  the  Ghaz- 
nevide  and>  Gaurian  dynasties,  the  most  perfect  acquaintance 
with  all  their  intrigues  and  revolutions  capnot  be  of  the  least*  use 
in  the  study  of  the  history  of  British  India*  In  introducing  a 
minute  account  of  them,  Mr.  Mill  enters  upon  a  topic,  which,' 
besides  that  it  is  foreign  to  his  subject,  is  in  itself  so  barren  and 
uninteresting,  that  to  write  or  read  concerning  it  is  little  else 
than  a  loss  of  time. 

We  have  now  considered  those  portions  of  Mr.  Mill's  work 
which  treat  of  the  Hindus,  and  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Maho- 
medans  with  Hindustan.  We  have  next  to  follow  him  in  his  a^ 
count  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  British  power  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  first  part  of  his  subject  is  not  veiy 
inviting;  he  has  no  exalted  characters  to  delineate,  no  great  plans 
of  policy  to  sketch,  none  of  the  magnificence  and  horror  of  ex- 
tensive war,  to  give  pomp  and  interest  to  his  narrative.  The' 
profit  made,  or  loss  sustained,  upon  particular  voyages;  the  value. 
of  the  commodities  exported  to  India,  and  of  the  imports  re- 
ceived in  exchange ;  the  jealousies  of  rival  companies,  and  the 
intrigues  of  each  to  obtain  an  ascendency ;  are  topics  which  have 
little  allurement  for  the  imagination,  and  which  seem  to  point  so 
exclusively  to  pecuniary  calculations,  that  even  philosophy  is  apt 
to  turn  from  them  with  a  feeling  not  unlike  contempt*  Mr«  Mill, 
ther^re,  has  acted  judiciously,  in  entering  much  less  minutely' 
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into  all  that  preodded  1708,  tbw  into  the  nffiim  of  tbe  wkm^ 
quent  p^ioa.  The  advaptages  to  be  derived  froQi  tbif  part  of  the 
hiBtory  of  the  ^ast  India  Comply  are  chiefly  two :  a  luaM^lec^ge 
of  it  is  useful  to  serve  as  a  bai|is  upon  which  an  ^cquaJAtaiice  wi<h 
their  subsequent  transactions' piay  be  founded;  and  as  the  CfW.^ 
pany  were  at  that  time  traders^  and  not  sovereigns  (at  least  not 
Deyond  the  extent  of  a  few  forts,  which  were  su|^)osed  to  be  ne* 
ce^s^ry  for  purpose^  of  ^om^ierce),  it  furnishes  a  very  instructive 
view  of  the  character  of  joint  stoick  coinpanies;  instructive  more 
especially  to  those,  lyhQ  either  dislike  or  distru^  the  conclusions 
of  general  reasoning,  and  repose  confidence  in  nothing  but  the 
particular  results  ^f  experience. 

It  was  in  160Q  that  an  association  of  merchants  for  trading 
to  the  East  Indies  first  obt^ned  a  charter  from  the  crown«  This 
charter,  which  originally  had  a  limited  duration^  was  in  1609 
rendered  perpetual,  subject  to  a  proviso,  that  •if  found  hurtful^  it 
might  upon  three  year»'  notice  be  annulled.  It  was  afterwards 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  ccnnmonly  with  the  $ddition  of  fresh 
powers.  The  trade  was  not  at  first  carried  on  ae  a  common  con- 
cern; each  subscriber  risked  what  amount  of  capital  he  thouebt 
fit,  and  was.  entrusted  with  the  exclusive  management  of  it.  T^ufl 
plan  was  abandoned  in  1612,  and  the  sums  subscribed  were 
formed  intp  a  fimd,  which  was  employed  for  the  common  benefit, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Directors*.  The  principal  diJE* 
ference  between  thd  mode  of  conducting  the  trade  immediately 
after  1612,  and  the  present  system,  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
sura  subscribed  was  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  portions  to 
serve  fpr  an  equal  number  of  voyages,  at  the*  end  of  which  each 
subscriber  was  entitled  to  receive  the  money  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced with  his  proportional  share  of  the  profits.  Sumt  was  the 
seat  of  the  Company's  principal  presidency  till.  1685,  when  Bonn 
bay,  of  which  they  had  received  9  grant  from  the  king  about 
eighteen  years  before,  wns  erected  into  a. regency.  Next  m  rank 
to  Surat  was  the  presidency  of  Bantam ;  and  when  Bantam  fdl 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  Madras  became  the  principal  8ta» 
,tion  for  the  commerce  of  the  l^ice  Islands  and  the  eoast  of  Ccmto?* 
mandeL  In  1675,  an  agency,  dignified  in  1707  with  the  tilJaolf 
a  presidency,  was  established  in  Bengal,  in  which  province  ihey- 
were  entitled  by  an  imperial  licence,  obtained  about  twenty*thfee 
years  before,  to  an  unlimited  trade,  exempt  from  taxes* 

On  some  of  the  voyages  the  profit  appears  to  have  beeo  ocoisi* 
derable ;  but  the  expenses  of  their  establishments  were  so  great, 
that  their  gains  w^ere  upon  the  whole  very  trifling.  A  strong 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  extension  of  the  commerce 
which  took  place  during  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  t&ma 
of  James  II,  the  views  of  the  Company  seem  to  nave  beeBrapioiy 
enlarging  themselves ;  for  they  engag^  in  some  rash  and  iUrcnnn 
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duiCfeed  viifitefy  eoteisniBei,  whioh  provoked  AurwigBebe  to  give 
orde^rt  for  tbeir  expulskm  from  bis  dominiom ;  and  in  1669  tiM 
Dir^dors  deckure^  withoiil  any  sublerfuae^  ^^  thatthm/  ore  resolved 
to  become  a  nsiim  in  India^  and  to  look  to  revenue  4is  much  as  $0 
trade***  The  ascendency  which  the  revolution  had  given  td 
popular  principles,  soon  checked  them  in  their  career.  Tbeir 
cbiurter  was  derived  from  the  crown,  its  validity  began  to  be  diftJ 
puted,  and  theii*  conduct  to  be  condemned.  A  new  charter  was 
obtained  from  William  $  but  the  House  of  Commons  voted  it  to 
be  a  nullity,  and  dedarad,  ^^  that  it  was  the  riffht  of  all  English^^ 
men  to  trade  to  every  Quarter  of  the  globe,  unless  pr^^ibited  by 
act  of  parliament.''  The  result  of  the  pr^nsions  of  the  Com^ 
mons,  wafi^  that  m  169B  a  new  Company  was  eetabtished,  while 
the  old  Company  still  subsist  as  a  body  corporata  The  rivalry 
of  two  joint  stock  associations  'wbb  aatiiraUy  ruinous  to  both. 
E^ierience  of  thb  induced  them  in  1702  to  form  a  partial  union, 
by  an  instrument  under  the  great  seal,  to  which  the  Queen  was  af 
party ;  and  in  1708  an  act  was  passed,  which  effected  a  complete 
union,  and  referred  all  differences  to  ^le  arbitration  of  Godolphln. 
From  that  time  the  East  India  Compcuiy  may  be  regarded  as 
havine  existed  in  th^  same  form  i^inder  which  it  afterwards  ac- 
quirea  and  consolidated  an  ii^mease  empiire.  In  1712  theii^ 
charter  waa  ep^teoded  from  172^  to  1794t;  in  173fi  it  was  p«>^ 
longed,  though  not  without  keen  opposition,  to  1766;  and  in 
1744,  to  1780. 

From  1708,  their  eommelve,  laying  aside  the  fluctuations  of 
particular  years,  was  gradually  on  the  mcrease.  It  was  favoured 
by  many  circumstances.  The  industry  and  capital  of  private 
British  merchants  were  prevented,  so  far  as  laws  were  of  any  avail 
to  prevent  them,  from  entering  into  competition  with  the  Com 
pany;  political  events  compelled  the  Emperor  Charles  to  aban^f 
Qon  the  Ostend  association,  which  had  struck  terror  into  tbo 
monopolists  of  England  and  Holland ;  and  the  envipy^  who  were 
sent  to  the  court  of  Delhi  in  1715,  obtained  in  1717,  chiefly 
through  meims  of  the  surgeon  attached  to  the  embassy,  a  royal 
pat^t  cQitferring  on  them  many  important  privilegies,  and  amon# 
others,  that  a  passport  signed  by  the  president  of  Calcutta  shoula 
exetnpt  the  goods  specified  in  it  from  being  storaed  or  examined 
by  the  officers  of  the  M(^l  goyemment.  Tney  now  btgan  to 
blend  the  character  of  the  sovereign  with  that  of  the  merchant, 
erecting,  ip  their  capacity  of  Zemindar,  courts  of  criminal  ai)d 
civil  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  courts  of  revenue,  in  the  district  ad- 
jacent to  Calcutta.  In  their  presidencies,  likewise,  they  were 
enal^led  by  act  of  parliament  to  take  measures,  though  not  s^ch 
as  were  effectual,  for  the  better  administration  of  justice. 

The  W9I* ,  which  was,  formally  declared  between  France  and 
TSngUnd  m  174?4>  axtwded  its  ravages  to  India*    In  174^ 
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Madras  surrendered  after  a  bomhardraent  to  LabourdonAais, 
upon  condition  that  he  should  restore  the  settlement,  and  content 
hunself  with  a  moderate  ronsom*  Labourdonnais  ¥ras  obliged  to 
leave  the  coast  before  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  fulfilled 
on  the  part  of  the  captors;  and  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  preferred  a  seeming  advantage  to  the  faithful  observance 
of  engagements.  Under  Dupleix's'  auspices,  repeated  attempts 
were  made  during  174*7  to  get  possession  of  Fort  St.  David,  all  of 
them  without  success.  In  we  ibUowing  year,  the  English  being 
superior  to  their  adversaries  in  the  fieJd,  attacked  Pondicheny : 
but  much  time  was/lost  ere  the  operations  were  begun ;  the  ap- 
proaches were  conducted  with  little  activity,  and  less  skill ;  so 
that  the  sie^e  was  obliged  to  be  ingloriously  abandoned.  The 
sole  result  in  India,  therefore^  of  the  war  which  terminated  in 
1748,  was  the  capture  of  Madras;  aod  that  settlement  was  restored 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cbapelle.  Labourdonnais  is  the  most 
conspicuous  personage  in  this  part  of  the  narrative,  and -Mr. 
Mill  dwells  upon  his  character  with  obvious  delight  Seldom 
indeed  in  any  nistory,  and  still  less  frequently  in  the  history  of 
India,  do  we  find  such  an  assemblage  of  virtues  and  talents. 

<'  In  1745  LabQurdonnais  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  islands. 
This  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  bom  at  St.  Malo,  in  1699 ;  and 
was  entered  oh  board  a  ship  bound  for  the  South  Sea,  at  the  age  of 
ten.  In  1713  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  JBast  Indies,  and  the  Philippine 
islands ;  and  availed  himself  of  the  presence  of  a  Jesuit,  who  was. a 
passenger  in  the  ghip,  tp  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematics. 
After  performing  several  voyages  ^to  other  parts. of  the  world,  he  en-- 
tered  tor  the  first  time,  in  1719.,  into  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  as  second  lieutenant  of  a  vessel  bound  to  Surat.  He  sailed 
again  to  India,  as  first  lieutenant,  in  1723 ;  and  a  third  time,  as  second 
captain,  in  1724.  In  every  voyage  he  found  opportunity  to  distinguish 
himself  by  some  remarkable  action ;  and  dunng  the  last  he  acquired, 
from  another  passenger,  an  officer  of  engineers,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  fortification  and  tactics:  He  now  resolved  to  remain  in 
India,  and  to  navigate  a  vessel  on  his  own  account.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Frenchman  who  embarked  in  what  is  called  the  country 
trade ;  in  which  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  skill,  as  to  realize 
in  a  few  years  a  considerable  fortune.  The  force  of  his  mind  procured 
him  an  ascendancy  wherever  its  influence  was  exerted.  A  viol^it 
quarrel  was  excited  between  some  Arabian  and  Portuguese  ships  in  the 
harbour  of  Mecca,  and  blood  was  about  to  be  shed,  when  Labourdon- 
nais interposed,  and  terminated  the  dispute  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie 
parties.  So  far  did  his  services  on  this  occasion  reconunend  him  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Goa,  that  he  invited  him  into  the  service  of  the  Kitig  of 
Portugal,  gave  him  the  command  of  a  King's  ship,  the  order  of  Christ, 
the  rank  of  Fidalgo,  and  the  title  of  agent  of  his  Portuguese  Majesty 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  In  this  situation  he  remained  for  two 
yean,  and  perfected  his  knowledge  of  the  traffic  and  navigation  of 
India.;  after  which,  in  1738,  he  returned  to  France*    Apprized  of  lii» 
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• 
knowledge  and  capacity,  the  French  government  turned  its  eyei  upon 
hiniy  as  a  man  well  qualified  to  aid  in  raising  the  colonies  in  the  eastern 
seas  from  that  state  of  depression  in  which  they  remained.  In  1734  he 
was  nominated  Governor  General  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon ; 
where  he  arrived  in  June,  17S5.  So  little  had  been  don^  for  the 
improvement  of  these  islands,  that  the  people,  few  in  number,  were 
livmg  almost  in  the  state  of  nature.  They  were  poor,  without  industry, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  almost  any  of  the  useful  arts.  They  had 
neither  magazine,  nor  hospital,  neither  fortification,  nor  defensive 
force,  military  or  naval.  They  had  no  roads ;  they  had  no  beasts  of 
burden;  and  no  vehicles.  Every  thing  remained  to  be  done  by  Labour- 
donnais;  and  he  was  capable  of  every  thing.  With  the  hand  to 
execute,  as  well  as  the  head  to  contrive,  he  could  construct  a  ship 
from  the  keel :  he  performed  the  functions  of  engineer,  of  architect, 
0f  agriculturist :  he  broke  bulls  to  the  yoke,  constructed  vehicles,  and 
made  roads :  he  apprenticed  blacks  to  the  few  handicrafts  whom  he 
carried  out  with  mm :  he  prevailed  upon  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate 
the  ground;  and  introduced  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  and  indigo: 
he  niade  industry  and  the  useful  arts  to  flourish ;  contending  with  the 
ignorance,  the  prejudices,  and  the  inveterate  habits  of  idleness,  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  who  opposed  him  at  every  step.  To 
introduce  any  degree  of  order  and  vigilance  even  into  the  management 
of  the  hospital  which  he  constructed  for  the  sick,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  perform  the  office  of  superintendant  himself,  and  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth  he  visited  it  rcffularly  every  morning.  Justice  had  been 
aAninistered  by  the  Councils,  to  whom  that  fimction  regularly  b^ 
longed,  in  a  manner  which  produced  great  dissatisfaction.  During 
eleven  years  that  Labourdonnais  was  Governor,  there  was  but  one  law* 
suit  in  the  isle  of  France,  he  himself  having  terminated  all  differences 
by  way  of  arbitration. 

"  Tlie  vast  improvements  which  he  effected  in  the  islands  did  not 
secure  him  from  the  disapprobation  of  his  employers.  The  captains  of 
ships,  and  other  visitants  of  the  islands,  whom  he  checked  in  their  un- 
reasonable demands,  and  from  whom  he  exacted  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  filled  the  ears  of  the  Companv's  Directors  with  complaints ;  and 
the  Directors,  with  too  little  knowledge  for  accurate  judgment,  and  too 
Mtde  interest  for  careful  inquiry,  inferred  culpabihty,  because  there 
was  accusation.  He  returned  to  France  in  1740,  disgusted  with  hia 
treatment ;  and  fully  determined  to  resign  the  government.  -'But  the 
minister  refused  his  consent.  It  is  said  that  he  was  asked  by  one  of 
the  Directors  of  tlie  "Company,  how  it  was  that  he  had  conducted  his 
own  afiairs  so  prosperously,  those  of  the  Company  so  much  the  reverse^ 
The  reason,  he  said,  was  plain:  he  had  conducted  his  own  affiurs 
according  to  his  own  judgment :  those  of  the  Company  he  had  been 
obliged  to  conduct  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Directors." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  83—35.) 

*^  His  views  were  now  confined  to  his  islands,  and  he  betook  himself 
with  his  pristine  ardor  to  their  improvement.  On  the  14<th  of  Sep* 
lember^  ITM,  in  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  the  intelligenpe  arrived 
of  the  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  England;  and  filled  bit 
wnd  with  the  mortifying  conception  of  the  important  things  be  pow 
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mghl  have  acttterecU  but  for  the  mittakem  policy  or  p^rreittly  of  hb 
employers. 

*^  Unable  to  do  what  he  wUhed*  he  stiU  reairfved  to  do  what  ho  eouU* 
He  retained  whatever  ships  had  arrived  at  the  iakmdsy  nameiy*  o«e  of 
forty-four  gms,  one  of  forty,  one  of  thirty,  one  of  twentjHsix,  one  of 
eighteen,  and  another  of  twenty-six,  which  was  sent  to  hun  from  Pon- 
dicfaerry,  with  the  most  pressing  solicitations  to  haateo  to  its  protee* 
tioiiu    The  islands,  at  which  unusual  scarcity  prevailed,  were  deprived 
of  almost  every  requisite  for  the  equipment  of  the  ships ;  ana  their 
captains,  chagrined  at  the  interruption  of  their  voyages,  seconded  tfa6 
erorts  of  the  Governor  with  ail  the  ill-wHI  it  was  safe  for  then  to  show* 
He  was  obliged  to  make  even  a  requisition  of  negroes  to  man  the  fleeC. 
In  want  of  hands  Uraified  to  the  different  operations  of  the  building  and 
equipping  of  ships,  he  employed  the  various  handicrafts  whom  he  was 
able  to  muster ;  and  by  skilfully  assigning  to  them  sueh  perls  of  th* 
business  as  were  meet  analogous  to  the  operaftioua  of  their  respectii^o 
trades,  by  furnishing  them  with  models  which  he  prepared  hiwself,  by 
giving  tlie  most  precise  directions,  and  with  infinite  diUgeiKse  sii^ier^ 
intending  every  operation  in  person,  he  overcame  in  some  measure  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  In  the  mean  time  intelligence 
was  brou|;ht  by  a  frigate,  that  five  of  the  Company's  ships,  which  he 
was  required  to  protect,  and  which  he  was  authorized  by  the  King  to 
command,  woula  arrive  at  the  islands  in  October.   They  did  not  arrive 
till  January,  1746.    The  delay  had  consumed  a  great  part  of  the  pro* 
visions  of  die  former  ships :  tliose  which  arrived  had  rematniBg  for 
themselves  a  supply  of  only  four  mouths :  they  were  in  bad  order :  mA 
^lene  vtas  no  time,  nor  materials,  nor  hands,  to  repair  them*    Only  one 
was  anned.  It  was  necessary  they  should  all  be  aimedi  and  the  roeana 
fer  that  purpose  were  totally  wanting.    The  ships'  crews,  incorporated 
with  the  negroes  and  the  handicrafb,  Labourdonnais  formed  into 
eompanies;  taught  them  the  manual  excrcisei  and  military  movements; 
diowed  them  how  to  scale  a  wall,  and  apjdy  petards ;  exercised  them 
in  firing  at  a  mark ;  and  employed  the  most  dexterous  among  them  in 
preparing  themselves  to  use  a  machine  which  he  had  invented  for 
throwing  with  mortars  grappling-hooks  for  boarding  to  the  distajace  of 
thirty  toiaes. 

**  He  forwarded  the  ships,  as  fast  as  they  were  prepared,  to  Mada* 
gascar,  where  they  might  add  to  their  stock  of  provisions,  ot  at  mv 
rate  save  the  stock  which  was  already  on  board;  and  he  followed  wita 
the  last  on  the  9ith  of  Mardi.  Before  satlins  from  Madagascary  a 
storm  arose  by  which  the  ships  were  driven  iroas  tbeir  moorage* 
09»e  was  lost :  and  the  rest,  greatly  damaged,  collected  themielvea  in 
die  bay  of  a  desert  island  mi  ^e  coast  of  Madagascar.  Here  the 
operations  of  repairing  were  to  be  renewed;  and  in  sttU  mere  w»* 
fiamurable  circumstances.  To  get  the  wood  they  reouired,  a  read  was 
made  across  a  marsh,  a  league  in  circumference ;  the  raina  were  in* 
cessant;  disease  broke  out  among  the  people;  many  of  the  officers 
showed  a  bad  disposition ;  yet  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  so  xaiuA 
efficiency,  that  m  ftrty^ight  days  tfae.fitel  was: ready  for  sea*'' 
^VoL  ii,  p.  9G^*fM) 

How  jBuch  more  insi»uetiv%  My»  Mill  obaerrea^  tfaao  tht 
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^mlgaF  d^ladk  lof  war,  \%  the  contemplation  of  the  ingetiuity,  the 
industry,  and  the  perseverance  of  such  a  man  as  Laboui*donmi8| 
in  the  various  critical  situations  in  which  he  was  placed  ! 

The  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  did  not  secure  tranquillfty  to 
Itidia;  for  while  France  and  England  were  at  peace,  their  troops 
were  engaged  on  (^posite  sides  in  the  Carnatic,  and  the  civil 
authorities  ot  both  were  deeply  entangled  in  intrigues  with  the' 
native  powers.     A  chief  of  the  name  of  Sadatullah  had  for  a  con- 
siderable time  governed  the  Carnatic  with  no  small  talent,  and 
had  beea  succeeded  first  by  his  nephew,  then  by  his  nephew^s 
son,  and  lastly  hj  that  nephew's  grandson.     Upon  the  death  6£ 
the  grandson,  Anwar  ad  Dien  was  appointed  Nabob  of  the  Ca1^- 
iMlic,  by  Nizam  al  Mulk,  Subahdar  opr  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan. 
In  1748,  Niisam  died,  and  his  second  scm  Nazir  Jung  assumed 
the  title  and  power  of  Subahdar.     Duplei^c,  whose  discretion  was 
easily  bKnded  by  daring  projects  of  ambition,  conceived  the  idea 
of  giving  a  new  Subahdar  to  the  Deccan,  and  a  new  Nabob  to 
the  Carnatic,  and  of  raising  his  countrymen  by  that  revolution 
to  a  predominatiti^  influence  in  Hindustan.    The  tools  of  whom 
be  meant  to  afvaif  himself  Were   Chunda  Saheb  and  Mirzapha 
Jung.     Chunda  Sabeb^  from  being  connected  both  by  blood  and 
aiBnity  with  the  femily  of  Sadatull»h>  had  pretensions  to  the  go^ 
vemment  of  the  Camaidc ;  and  Mirzapha  Jung,  a  favourite  grand- 
son of  Ni2am,  who' was  reported  to  have  bequeathed  his  succession 
to  him,  claimied  to  be  Subahdar.    Chunda  Saheb,  then  a  prisoner 
among  the  Mahrattas,  was  supplied  with  money  to  obtain  his 
ransom,  and  collect  some  predatory  bands^     Having  assembled  a 
body  of  troops,  he  was  joined  by   Mirzapha  Jung  and  a  French 
detachment,  marched  into  the  Carnatic,   and  in  August  17id 
defeated  Anwar  ad  Dien.    The  Nabob  lost  his  Me  in  the  battle ; 
his  eldest  son  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  second  son,  Mahomed 
AK,  escaped  to  Tritchinopoly  with  the  wreck  of  the  army.     The 
conquerors^'  kistead  of  improving  their  victory,  lost  much  time 
k  mafccivity,  and  more  ki  the  siege  of  Tanjore,  which  the  ap- 
proadi  of  Naizir  Jung  compelled  them  to  abandon.     Nazir  sudm 
moned  Mahomed  Ali  to  join  him;  and  being  reinforced  by  some 
English  troops,  while  the  French  army  was  in  a  state  of  great 
insubordination,  seemed  so  formidable,  that  his  competitor  sur» 
rendered  himself  into  his  hands^    and  Dupleix  saw  no  safety 
except  in  negoeiation.     T^be  want  of  energy,  however,  on ,  the 
part  61  the   Subahdar,  enabled  the  French   to  undertake  and 
sneceed  in  several  enterprizes  during  the  year  1750.     These  suc- 
cesses rendered  Nazir  eager  to  negociate :  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
were  agreed  to,  and  even  subscribed ;  when,  in  consequence  of 
leeret  eommEmieations  with  a  disaffected  piart  of  the  Subahdar's 
simy,  the  French  attacked  his  camp,  and  were  joined  by  the 
tsailMS  6<M  of  whom'  shot  Nasir  thirouglr  thcF  Ylkint.  •  Upon  this, 
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Mirauiha  Jufig  immediately  mwnmfJ  the  suImIi,  and  ndmiiialed 
diunoA  SahA  governor  of  the  Camatic  Mirzapha,  bdng  slain 
in  the  following  year  in  a  revolt  of  his  troops,  was  sneceeded  by 
hb  uncle  Salabut  Jong.  The  object  of  Dupleix,  therefore^  was 
to  maintain  Chunda  Saheb  in  the  Nabobship;  and  as  a  fneans  to 
that  end,  to  support  i)alabnt  Jung  as  Subandar.  The  otgect  of 
the  English,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  establish  the  pretensions 
.of  Mahomed  Ali,  who  had  withdrawn  to  the  government  of 
Tritchinopoly.  On  which  side  justice  lay,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine. The  Nabobs  of  the  Camatic  had  been  named  by  the 
Emperor,  when  the  imperial  ihrone  was  in  its  vigour ;  by  the 
Subahdar,  when  he  was  strong  enough  to  shake  oft'  d^>enaance 
upon  his  sovereign ;  and  sometimes  they  had  succeeded  by  a  mde 
species  of  hereditary  right,  when  the  reigning  family  was  too 
mmly  seated  to  be  displaced  either  by  the  Court  of  Delhi,  or 
by  the  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan.  Both  competitors  pretended  to 
have  grants  from  the  Mogul ;  no  such  grants,  however,  appear 
to  have  existed.  Chunda  Saheb  farther  claimed  under  the  grant 
of  the  Subahdar  Mirzapha  Jung,  and  as  a  relation  of  the  family 
which  had  reigned  in  the  Carnatic  previous  to  the  elevation  of 
Anwar  ad  Dien ;  Mahomed  Ali  opposed  to  this  the  acknowledg- 
jaent  of  his  right  by  Nazir  Jung,  prior  to  any  grant  in  &vour  of 
Chunda  Saheb,  and  bis  descent  from  the  last  acknowledged 
Nabob.  Upon  the  whole,  the  pretensions  of  the  protegee  of  the 
English  appear  to  have  been  preferable  to  those  of  his  rival. 

Tne  war  lasted  till  towards  the  close  of  1754.  Very  active 
operations  were  carried  on  throughout  the  Carnatic,  in  which  the 
conductofClive  was  eminently  distinguished;  but  Tritchinopoly 
was  the  chief  theatre  of  bloodshed.  It  was  twice  besieged. 
The  first  siege  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  whole  French 
army ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Chunda  Saheb  fell  a  victim  to 
the  treachery  oithe  Kine  of  Tanjore,  to  whom  he  bad  entrusted 
his  person.  The  second  was  stopped  by  a  pacification  concluded 
in  1754,  by  commissioners  sent  out  irom  Europe.  By  that 
pacification  the  French  acknowledged  the  title  of  Mahomed  Ali, 
and  resigned  the  acquisition  which  they  had  recently  made  of 
the  four  northern  Circars.  Such  was  the  termination  of 
Dupleix's  splendid  schemes. 

The  n^xt  two  years  were  spent  in  quiet,  with  no  other  employ- 
ment for  the  Company's  troops,  than  to  assist  the  Nabob  in  col- 
lecting the  rents  of  the  province,  and  to  reduce  the  districts  of 
Madura  and  Tinivelly  to  a  more  profitable  obedience.  But  war 
soon  broke  out  between  France  and  England,  and  in  :^57 
Tritchinopoly  was  once  more  besi^ed,  though  with  as  little  suc- 
cess as  before.  The  powerful  reintorcement  which  the  French 
received  in  1758»  under  the  command  of  Count  Lally,  enabled 
them  to  assvme  a  more  formidable  attitude ;  but<  tlie  want  of 
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inon^;  the  discord  that  subsisted,  between  the  civil  and  military 
authorities;  the  precipitate,  fiery,  unconciliating  temper  of  Lally^ 
for  which  his  gallantry  and  zeal  were  a  very  inadequate  compeiv- 
sation,  blasted  all  their  hopes.  Lally  upon  his  arrival  took  Fort 
St.  David,  and  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  Arcot;  thia 
was  the  limit  of  his  success.  In  1759,  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the,  siege  of  Madras;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign he  was  uuablc  to  oppose  an  effectual  resist^ince  to  the 
English   under   Coote.     Pondicherry,   which  was    invested  in. 

1760,  surrendered  in  the  following  year ;  and  on  the  5th  of  April, 

1761,  the  French  had  not  a  single  military  post  in  India. 
After  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  Carnatic  was  a  scene  of 

constant  intrigues  between  the  Nabob  on  the  one  hand,  and  the' 
Company  on  tne  other.  Mahomed  Ali  was  desirous  of  retaining 
the  sovereignty  unimpaired,  and  of  enjoying  all  its  advantages; 
the  English,  in  their  turn,  finding  the  defence  of  the  country  ta 
rest  wholly  with  them,  thought  they  were  entitled  to  the  mana^e^ 
ment  of  its  resources;  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  unwilling 
openly  to  seize  the  revenues.  The  result  was  what  it  usually  is  in 
such  conflicts  of  interest*  The  .Nabob  reduced  the  sum  which 
he  was  to  pay  annually  as  low  as  possible,  and  adliered  to  his 
agreement  no  further  than  he  was  compelled;  the  Company  bar- 
gained for  as  large  a  sum  as  they  could  obtain,  ^d. never  omitted 
an  opportunity  of  exacting  more.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  no- 
minal authority  remained  with  the  native,  government,  while  the 
substance  of  it  was  lodged  wholly  with  the  English,  every  branch 
of  the  administration  was  intected  .  with  •  feebleness,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  province  was  sensibly  impaired.  The  mischiefs 
of  internal  mismanagement  were  /  aggravated  in  1767  by  the 
war  with  Mysore.  Mysore  had  on/ce  been  a  dependency  of 
Byannuggur;  but  upon  the  downfall  of  the  powerful  kingdoms  of 
the  Deccan,  had  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent  state. 
According  to  the  Hindu  custom,  it  was  ruled  in  name  by  a 
Rajah,  but  in  reality  by  the  minister,  the  master  and  gaoler  of 
his  nominal  sovereign.  Hyder  Ali^  originally  a^  subaltern  in  the 
Mysorean  army,  had  in  1759  supplanted  the  preceding  minister; 
and  after  bafning  a  very  powerful  attempt  tp  restore  the  Rajah 
to  his  riffhts,  had  firmly  establishied  himself  in  Mysore.  He  then 
engaged  in  schemes  oi^^ conquest,  by  which  he  extended  his  domi- 
nions nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Kistnah ;  but  the  Mahrattast 
alarmed  at  his  ambition,  checked  his  progress  in  that  direction, 
and  even  compelled  him  to  abandon  some  of  his  acquisitions. 
Turning  to  a  different  quarter,  he  prosecuted  in  1766  his  plans 
of  aggrandizement  on  the  Malabar  coast.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  that  power,  which  was  long  the  terror  of  British  India,  and 
which  first  engaged  in  open  war  with  us  in  1767.  . 
.    The  real  cause  of  the  war  probably  was,  that  Hyder  had  a> 
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Hsmerdns  ctfmy»  which  be  tfaoi^ht  conM  not  be  better  emptied 
than  against  duch  dangerous  neighbours  as  the  En^Hsh.  The 
ostensible  reasons  were  some  predatory  inroads,  whira  the  Eng-' 
Bah  had  made  into  Baramahal,  a  distriet  fying  between  the  Car- 
natic  and  Myscn^e,  and  the  hostile  disposition  which  thejr  hiid 
fiianifested  towards  him  in  th^r  negotiations  with  the  Subahdar. 
These  n^otiations  arose  in  conseonence  of  the  imperial  phirmaim 
obtained  m  1 765  for  granting  the  curcars  to  the  Company.  Nizam 
^li,  the  rdignuig  Subahdar  (he  had  dethroned  his  brother  Sa- 
labqt  Jung  m  1761,  and  put  him  to  death  as  soon  as  he  was  sure 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Fr^iich), 
deeming  this  an  encroachment  upon  his  dominions,  threatened 
hostilities^  but  in  1766  was  pacified  by  a  treaty,  in  which  the 
Company  agreed  to  paj  him  an  annilcd  tribute  for  the  provinces 
which  they  had  acquired,  ^  and  to  hM  a  body  of  troops  in  recuB^ 
Hbss  to  settle  im  every  thing  right  eaud  proper^  the  affairs  of  his  High" 
messes  go»emmeni."  This  provision  wad  understood  to  be  aimed  at 
Hyder,  who  immediately  took  the  alairm,  intrigued  with  Nt2aiM 
lo  depart  from  his  engagements  with  the  Madras  presideolty,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  t^ome  his  ally  in  the  war.  The  plans  of 
these  confederates  Were  attended  with  so  little  snccess  in  1767,  and 
die  beginning  of  1768,  that  Nizam  abandoned  hvs  newly-formed 
eonnexion;  but  the  subsequent  operations  of  Hvder  were  con- 
ducted with  great  energy ;  and,  at  last,  having  drawn  the  Eng-^ 
fish  to  a  ciHifiiderable  utotance,  he  performed  with  6,000  cavalry 
*  march  of  120  miles  in  three  days,  md  appeared  sudd<6nly 
before  the  gates  of  Madras.  The  Presidency,  to  save  the  town 
and  the  adjacent  country  from  pillage,  were  obKged  to  conclndls 
a  peace  on  the  terms  of  mutual  restitution  of  conquests,  and 
mutual  aid  and  alliance  in  defensive  war. 

While  the  power  of  Britain  was  thfas  exteli(£ng  itseff  on 
the  Coromcmdel  coast  in  the  interval  between  the  treaty  of  Aix 
111  Chapelle  and  the  peace  wkh  Hyder,  it  was  increasing  still  more 
i^pidly  in  Bengal.  In  1739,  Ahverdi  Khan,  having  obtained  a 
grant  of  that  province  from  the  court  of  Delhi,  dethroned  the 
reigning  prince.  After  an  administration  distinguished  by  more 
thaiv  orientid  wisdom  and  vigour,  he  was  succeeded  in  1756  by 
Smraja  Dowla,  the  son  of  his^ youngest  nephew ;  that  prince,*  ex-* 
nteing  in  the  capricious  exercise  or  recent  power,  and  unreason- 
ably displeased  with  some  proceedings  of  the  English,  'which  op* 
loosed  obstacles  to  his  headstrong  will,  occupied  the  &ctory  at 
Cossimbaaar,  and  in  the  month  of  July  attacked  and  took  Cal* 
eiltta.  Such  ail  injury  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  rouse  that  keen 
fusibility  to  aggression  which  distinguishes  £ngland;  but  the 
Wrong  was  in  tne  present  case  aggravated  by  the  unhappy  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  night  immediately  subsequent  to  the  day  of 
assault.    The  baat^e  mention  of  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta  is  suffi- 


cietnt  to  $C9r^&i  every  ivoiB^  ^  bctffor?  every  sentiment  e€  p|tf 
for  the  $uffer/er%  end  of  indigniiUou' AgA^npt  the  tyrant;  but  tbe 
^ta4^mexit'  of  Mr.  Mill  proves,  ):haJt  it  w^s  thcf :  carelessness,  iJoA 
nof  the  cruelit;y  of  the  Nabob,  that  pipduced  so  hc^rible  a  soeoe 
(rf  calamity.  . 

•  <<  The  Bobahdar,  though  huiiiamty*#as  no  part  ef  ihis  characteri 
a{>pears  not  on  the  present  ocdaeibn  to  have  intended  cmieity;  for 
when  Mr.  Holwell  was  carried  into  his  pntoenoe  with  his  hands  tied> 
he  ordered  them  to  be  set  loose ;  and  assured  hkq,  xxpoi^  the  faith  bf  ^ 
soldier,  that  of  .the  heads  of  him  aa4his  companions  not  a  hsur  shoul4 
be  touched.  When  evening  however  came^  it  was  a  question  with  the 
guards^  to  wh(Hn  they  were  entrusted,  how  they  might  be  secured  for  th^ 
night.  Some  search  was  made  for  a  convenient  apartment;,  but  none 
Was  found;  upon  which  information  was  obtained  of  a  place  which  th^ 
£tidish  themsdve^  had  employed  as  a  prison.  Into  this,  without 
former  inquiry,  they  were  impelled.  It  was  unhappily  a  small,  ilU 
aired,  and  unwholesome  dungeon,  called  the  Black  Ilole;  and  th^ 
English  had  their  own  practice  to  thank  for  suggesting  it  to  the  officer^ 
ai  the  Subididar  as  a  fit  place  of  confinement.  Out  of  146  unfortunate 
ind^dtts^  thrust  in,  only  twenty-three  were  taken  oat  alive  in  the 
morning.  The  horror  of  tne  situation  may  be  conceived,  but  it  cannot 
be  described.  '  Some  of  our  company,'  says  Mr.  Cooke,  *  expired 
very  soon  after  being  put  in;  others  grew  mad,  and,  having  lost  their 
satses,  died  in  a  high  delirium.'  Applications  were  made  to  the 
guatd,  with  the  ofier  of  great  rewards;  but  it  was  out  of  their  power 
%o  afford  relief.  The  only  chance  consisted  in  conveying  intelligence^ 
by  meatus  of  a  bribe,  to  some  officer  of  high  authority  ^  but  to  no  on^ 
floes  it  appear  that  this  expedient  occurred.*'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  100,  lOU)  . 

Intelligence  of  these  events  no  sooner  reached  Madras,  thati 
CHve,  wno  had  just  returned  from  the  capture  jof  Gheriab,  Ham 
capital  of  the  pirate  Angria,  was  sent  to  recover  Calcutta.  He 
accomplished  his  purpose  without  difficulty;  and  immediatelv 
attacked  and  took  Hoogly.  Suraja,  incensea  by  the  invasion  5l 
his  dominions^  surrounded  Calcutta  with  a  numerous  army;  but 
terrified  by  a  bold,  though  unsuccessful  assault  upon  his  camp^ 
agreed  to  restore  to  the  Company  their  factories,  :and  the  privi<«^ 
l^ea  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed,  to  make  compensation  for 

Sart  of  their  losses,  and  to  permit  mem  to  fortify  Calcutta.  A  few 
ays  afterwards  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive.  During  the  progress  of  these  events^  the  French,  not*^ 
withstanding  the  war  which  had  broken  out  between  their  country 
and  England,  and  the  great  importance  of  their  aid  to  the  Nabob, 
remainea  inactive ;  and  terms  of  neutrality  for  the  province  of 
Bengal  had  been  agreed  upon,  though  not  formally  ratified; 
CliVe  now  resolved  to  reward  their  forbearance  by  expelling  thenji 
from  the  country.  *     Suraja  JDowla  would  glaaly  have  oaffled 

•  Til?  account  which  Cliv<  has  ^ivea  of  tb«  delil>«r»tWB  upon  Ihiameaiiwc  il 
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project,  and  he  even  threatened  to  resbt  it  by  force;  but 
apprehension  of  the  English  arms,  and  the  alarm  with  which 
he  was  filled  by  the  invasion  of  the  Abdallees,  compelled  him  to 
continue  an  inactive  spectator,  while  the  French  were  in  1757 
driven  out  of  Bengal.  Clive  was  not  a  man  to  stop  hidf  way  in 
his  career.  He  knew  diat  the  Company  had  re-estiOdished  them- 
selves in  the  province  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Nabob ;  he 
saw  the  favour  which  that  prince  still  showed  to  the  French ; 
perhaps,  too,  the  profits  wmch  might  accrue  to  himself  and  his 
coadjutors  firom  a  revolution,  were  not  absent  from  his  thoughts.* 
The  resdution  was,  therefore,  taken  to  dethrone  Suraa,  and  to 
set  up  in  his  stead  Meer  Jafiier,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  who 
bound  himself  to  pay  enormous  sums,  partly  to  the  individuals 
who  concluded  the  bargain  with  him,  partly  to  the  Company^ 
partly  to  those  who  had  l>een  losers  by  the  capture  of  Calcutta,t 

extremely  curiooB.  We  extract  it  from  a  note  of  Mr.  Mill.  '* '  That  the  memben 
of  the  Committee  were,  Mr.  Drake  (the  Gbvernor),  himself  (Col.  Clive),  Major 
Kilpatrick,  and  Mr.  Becher:— Mr.  Becher  gave  his  opinion  for  a  nealialitjr. 
Major  Kilpatrick  for  f  neutrality  }  he  himtelf  gave  hit  opinion  for  the  attack  of 
the  place;  Mr.  Drake  gave  an  opinion  that  nobody  could  make  any  thing  ef. 
Major  KUpatrick  then  asked  him,  whether  he  thought  the  forces  and  squadron 
could  attack  Cbandemagor  and  the  Nabob's  army  at  the  same  time  ? — he  said,  he 
thoBght  they  could ;  upon  which  Major  Kilpatrick  deiired  to  withdraw  his  opi* 
Bion,  and  to  be  of  his.  They  voted  Mr.  Drake'«  no  opinion  at  all  i  and  Major 
Kilpatrick  and  he  being  the  minority,  a  letter  was  written  to  Admiral  Wation, 
desiring  him  to  co-operate  in  the  attack  on  Chandernagor.*  There  is  something 
ludicrous  in  voting  a  man's  opinion  to  be  no  opinion ;  yet  the  undecisive,  hesitat* 
Ing,  ambiguous  propositions,  of  men  who  know  not  what  resolution  to  take, 
cannot,  in  general,  perhaps  be  treated  by  a  better  rule.' "  (Vol.  ii.  p.  107,  108^ 
Bote.) 

«  It  appeared  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  In  1T7S,  that  for 
the  revolution  of  1757,  Clive  received  presents  to  the  amount  of  8S4,O0Oi.  The 
other  servants  of  the  Company  received  very  large  sums. 

f  In  framing  the  pecuniary  provisions  of  this  treaty,  a  circumstance  occurred  of 
a  perfidy  unequalled  even  in  the  history  of  diplomacy.  "  A  piece  of  consummate 
treachery  was  practised  upon  an  individual.  Among  the  Hindu  merchants  es- 
tablished at  Calcutta  was  Omichund^  '  a  man/  says  Mr.  Orme,  '  of-great  sagacity 
and  understanding,'  who  bad  traded  to  a  vast  amount,  and  acquired  an  enormon» 
fortune.  *  The  extent  of  his  habitation,'  continues  Mr.  Orme,  '  divided  into 
•  various  departmentf,  the  number  of  his  servants  continually  employed  in  various 
occupations,  and  a  retinae  of  armed  men  in  constant  pay,  resembled  more  the 
state  of  a  prince  than  the  condition  of  a  merchant.  His  commerce  extended  to  9A 
parts  of  Bengal  and  Babar ;  and  by  presents  and  services  be  had  acquired  so  much 
influence  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  Beogai  government,  that  the  Presidency, 
in  times  of  difficulty,  osed  to  employ  his  mediation  with  the  Nabob.  This  pre< 
eminence,  however,  did  not  fail  to  render  him  the  object  of  much  envy.'  (Orme,  ii« 
IM).)  When  the  alarm,  excited  by  the  hostile  designs  of  Sur^a  Dowla,  threw  into 
consternation  the  minds  of  Mr.  Drake  and  his  council,  among  other  weak  ideas 
which  occurred  to  them,  one  was,  to  secure  the  person  of  Omichuud,  lest,  perad- 
venture,  be  should  be  in  concert  with  their  enemies.  He  was  seized  and  thrown 
into  confinement.  His  guards,  believing  that  violence,  that  is,  dishonour,  would 
next  fall  upon  his  house,  set  fire  to  it,  after  the  manner  of  Hindbs,  and  slanghtered 
the  inmates  of  his  harem.  Notwithstanding  this,  when  Mr.  Holwell  endeavoured 
to  parley  with  the  Nabob,  he  employed  Omicbund  to  write  letters  to  his  friends. 
Importuning  them  to  intercede,  in  that  extremity,  with  the  prince.  At  the  cap- 
tare,  though  his  person  was  liberated^  hii  valuable  effects  and  ncNhaiidizt  were 
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partly  as  a  largess  to  the  army  and  navy.  Clive  put  the  troops 
in  motion,  hesitated,  decided  in  a  council  of  war  not  to  proceed, 
changed  his  purpose  the  same  evening,  marched  forwards  the 
next  morning,  and  fought  and  won  the  oattle  of  Plassy. 

Meer  Jaffier  was  now  Nabob  of  Bengal.     His  first  care  was  tcf 
fulfil  his  pecuniary  engagements  with  the  English ;  and  withiii 

'  I   I   ■«    I      I Ill  II  I  ,11,      mmm^-^   I  ■    I    I    11  I  I       a 

plundered;  no  less  than  400,000  rupees  incaah  were  fonnd  in  hit  treasury.    Wheu^ 
an  order  was  published,  that  such  of  the  English  as  had  escaped  the  black  hole, 
might  return  to  their  homei,  they  were  supplied  with  provisions  b^  Omlcliund  y^ 
*  whose  intercession,*  lays  Orme,  ^  had  probably  procured  their  return.'    Omi*t 
chund,  upon  the  ruin  of  Calcutta,  followed  the'Nabob's  army,  and  soon  acquired; 
a  hlfh  dei^ree  of  confidence  bath  with  the  Nabob^s  favourite,  and  with  binkself. 
After  the  recovery  of  Calcutta,  when  the  Nabub,  alarmed  at  tne  attack  of  hit^ 
camp,  entered  into  negotiation,  and  concluded  a  treaty,  OmictauBd  was  one  of  the: 
principal  agents  employed.     And  when  Mr.  Watts  was  sent  to  Moorshedabad,  as] 
agent  at  the  durbar  (court)  of  Soraja  Duwla,  *  he  was  accompanied,'  f>ays  Mr. 
Orme,  (ii.  187,)  *  by  Omichund,  whose  conduct  in  the  late  oeKotiation  had  '  ffioed 
the  impressions  of  former  imputations,  insomuch  that  Mr.  Watts  was  permitted  to' 
consult  and  employ  him  without  reserve  on  all  occasions.'      He  was  employed  ai. 
a  Diain  instrqment  in  all  the  Intrigues  with  Jaffier.     It  was  never   arraised  that  he 
did  not  second,  with  ail  his  efforts,  the  projects  of  the  £n{;li!<h ;  it  was  never  de- 
nied that  his  services  were  of  the  utmost   importance.     Mr.  Orme  says  expressly] 
(p.  188)  that  *  his  tales  and  artidces  prevented  Suraja  Dowia  from  believing  tha 
representations  of  his  most  trusty  servants,  who  early  suspected,  and  at  ^length 
were  convinced,  that  the  English  were  confederated  with  Jaffier.'     When  the  terms' 
of  compensation  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  capture  of  Calcutta  were  negotiated 
between  Mr.  Watts  and  Meer  Jaffier,  3,000,000  if  rupees  were  set  down  for  Omi* 
chund,  which,  considering  thp  extent  of  bis  property,  and  that   *  mpst  of  the^ 
best  hooses  in  Calcutta  were  his,"  (Orme,  ii.  128,)  was  probnbly  not  more  than' 
kis  loss.     Looking  forward  t«  the  rewards  wbicii  he  doubted  not  that  Jaffier,  if* 
successful,  would  bestow  upon  those  of  the  English  who  were  the  chief  i6str.uments . 
of  his  ekaltation  ;  estimating  also  the  Importance  of  his  own  services,  and  the  risk, , 
both  of  life  and  of  fortune,  which,  in  rendering  those  services,  he  had  incitrreily 
Omichund  conceived  that  he  too  might  put  in  his  claim  for  reward, and,  ar-ording 
to  the  example  of  bis  countrymen,  resolvfd  not  to  injure  hinsself  by  th^  modesty 
of  his  demand.^  He  asked  a  commission  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  money  which, 
Aoald  be  received  f^om  the  Nabob's  treasury,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  jewels ;  but 
agreed,  upon  hearing  the  objections  of  Mr.  Watts,  to  refer  his  claims  to  the  Com- 
nittee.     When  the  accounts  were  sent  to  Calcutta,  the  sum  to  be  given  to  Omi* 
cbond^  even  as  compensation  for  his  losses,  seemed  a  very  heavy  grievance  to  men . 
who  panted  for  more  to  themselves.    To  men  whose  minds  were  in  such  a  state,^ 
the  great  demands  of  Omichund  appeared  (the  reader  will  laugh — but  they  did 
liteially  appear)  a  crime.    They  were,  voted  a  crime ;  and  so  great  a  crime,  as  to 
deserve  to  be  punished — to  be  punished,  not  only  by  depriving  him  of  all  reward,' 
bat  depriving  him  of  his  compensation,  that  compensation  which  was  stipulated, 
isrtoevery  body:  It  was  voted  that  Omichund  should  have  nothing.'   They  were* 
in  his^ower,  however)  therefore  he  was  not  to  be  irritated.     It  was  necessary 
he  should  be  deceived.    Clive,  whom  deception,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  never/ 
cost  a  pang,  proposed,  that  two  treaties  with  Meer  Jaffier  should  be  drawn  op, 
I  *    aind  signed  :  one,  tn  which  satisfaction  to  Omichund  sliould  be  provided  for',  which 

I  Omichand  should  see;  another,  that  which  should  really  be  executed,  in  whicb- 

he  should  .not  be  named.    To  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  Admiral  Watson  refused  to 
I  he  a  party  In  this  treachery.     He  would  not  sign  the  false  treaty  «  and  the  com- 

i  mktee  forged  his  name.  When  Omichund,  Upon  the  final  adjustment,  was  told  that 

i  he  was  cheated,  and  found  that  he  was  a  rained  man,  he  raiiited  away,  and  lost 

'  his  reason.     He  was  from  that  moment  insane.^  Not  an  Boglishman,  not  even  Mr. 

Onne,  has  yet  expressed  a  word  of  sympathy 'or  regret*"    (Vol.  ii.  p.  ll4-<-US| 
■ote.) 


ux  weeks  nearly  heii  the  stip«late4  mwi  W9&  paid^  He  bad  looked 
forward  to  tlie  imjx  qi  fianmarain,  the  governor  of  Bahar^  of 
Dooloob  Kan^  superinteudant  of  the  finimces,  and  of  the  Seeta, 
the  celebrated  bankers  of  Moorshedabad,  as  a  fund  which  would 
fmply  supply  his  necessities.  But  the  English  viewed  his  designs 
i^^ainst  tnese  individuals  with  ^  evil  eye;  and  his  attempt! 
against  the  second  of  them  had  even  excited  disturbances  in  some 
of  the  provinces.  He  was^  therefore,  obliged  to  desist.  The 
feebleness  and  luxurious  indolence  of  his  character  were  no  less 
contemptible,  than  the  violence  and  brutality  of  his  son,  Meeran, 
were  hateful.  The  combined  vices  of  the  &ther  and  the  son  ren- 
4ered  the  government  odious  to  the  people;  every  branch  of  the 
administration  was  in  disorder;  the  army  was  in  a  state  approach- 
ing to  mutiny;  the  sum  originally  promised  to  the  Company  had 
Aot  yet  been  discharged ;  nor  were  the  aUowuices  for  Uie  troopa 
employed  in  defending  the  provincepaid  with  any  degree  of  regu- 
larity. The  expenses  of  that  defence  had  been  mcreased  by  two 
successive  attacxs  upon  Bengal;  one  in  1759,  by  the  Mogul 
prince,  supported  by  the  Nwobs  of  Oude  and  Allahabad ;  the 
other  in  1760,  by  the  same  prince,  who,  by  that  time,  was  Empe- 
ror, with  the  title  of  Shah  Aulum.  In  this  situation,  it  appeared 
that  Meer  Jaffier  could  not  be  permitted  to  hold  the  reins  of 

{government  without  min  to  die  state ;  and  his  son  had  been 
ately  killed  by  lightning,  while  pursuing  a  revolted  chief.  Van- 
stttart,  who  was  President,  came  tberefiore  to  a  reaolotiony  that 
Meer  Jaffier  should  still  be  Nabob  in  name;  but  that  the  whole 
effective  authority  should  be  lodged  in  the  hands,  of  bis  son  in  law 
Meer  Caussim.  Meer  Jaffier,  refusing  to  be  apageani  of  royalty^ 
withdrew  to  lead  a  private  life  at  Calcutta.  Meer .  Caussim  sue- 
ceeded  to  bis  power  in  October,  1670;  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  formally  invested  by  the  Emperor,  who^  ,ia  the  degnaded 
state  to  which  he  was  redjiced,  bad  been  gkid  to  become  the  ally 
of  the  English,  as  Subabdar  or  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  ^ah^r,  and 
Orlssa. 

Meer  Caussim  displayed  both  industry  and  vicSanee  in  his^  ad- 
ministration, th  the  beginning  of  1761  he  had  m^de  great  pro- 
Sess  in  settling  tne  affiiirs  of  his  government^  ai^d.  bad  qischarged 
e  whole  of  his  pecuniary  obligations  to  tlie  fiwlkb.  There 
were,  however,  some  unfortunate  circutosTtance^  Which  counter- 
acted all  his  efforts.  Vansittai't,  the  governor,  ttirqugh  whos« 
influence  he  obtained  the  Nabobship,  had  been  irM^iarly  rtdaeA 
by  the  favour  of  Clive  to  the  eminence  which  he  enjoyed ;  a  strong 

Sarty  in  the  council  deemed  thein^lves  injure^  by  ms  prcm^^tion.;: 
ley,  therefore,  disliked  him  personally,  and  opposed  moat  of-  the 
measures  which  he  mpportca.  In  particular,  they  had  protested 
stron^y  against  the  deposition  of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  were  ihcKne^ 
to  put  the  worst  interpre.tation  upgn  every  piort  of  his  successor's 
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«andacil  Slight  diflffarences  had  already  taken  place,  in  v^hich 
some  distinguished  servants  of  the  Company  exhibited  grieat 
iknimoeity  towards  Meer  Causnim ;  but  the  disputes  concerning 
the  private  trade  brought  the  mutual  resentments  of  the  two 
parties  to  a  crisis.  The  servants  of  the  Company,  who,  under 
Clive's  administration,  paid,  when  they  engaged  in  the  inland 
traffic,  Uie  same  duties  as  other  private  merdiiints,  now  claimed 
an  exemption  from  all  taxes,  and  were  enabled,  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  tbe  tlnglkh  power,  to  s^t  at  defiance  tne  authority  of 
the  Nabob's  oncers.  Such  claims  were  ruinous  tioth  to  the 
•revenue  of  the  country  and  to  the  native  merchants;  and  the 
mischief  was  iiici^eased  by  the  niultitude  of  persons  who  fraudu- 
l«itly  availed  themselves  of  the  exemption,  by  pretending  to  be 
the  agents  of  die  Company's  servants.  The  rkiglish  even  went 
the  length  of  compelling  the  people  to  buy  of  them  at  a  rate 
higher  man  die  market  price,  and  to  sell  to  them  at  a  lower. 
The  President,  who  in  his  laudable  endeavours  was  supported  by 
nobody  but  Mr.  Hastings,  aft^wards  so  celebrated,  exerted  him* 
self  to  suppress  these  abuses;  and,  in  1765^  concluded  an  agrees 
ment  witii  the.  Nabob,  by  which  the  servants  of  the  Company 
were  to  pay  a  duty  of  nine  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  the  com^- 
modities,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  much  higner  burthens  imposed 
upon  native  traders.  This  agreement  was  of  no  avq,il ;  for  it  was 
determined  in  a  solemn  consultation,  the  President  and  M£» 
Hastings  dissenting,  that  the  Company's  servants  had  a  right  to 
carry  on  the  internal  trade  without  paying  any  duties ;  that  out 
of  their  liberality  they  would  submit  to  a  duty  of  2^  per  cent,  on 
salt ;  •  and  that  the  disputes  between  them  or  their  agents,  and  the 
natives,  should  be  decided,  not  by  the  tribunals  of  the  country, 
but  by  the  reudents  and  the  heads  of  factories ;  in  other  wordni^ 
by  the  very  men  who  were  reaping  exorbitant  profits  from  the 
anuses.  Meer  Caussim  was  now  driven  to  despair ;  he  saw  that 
his  revenue  was  to  be  annihilated ;  but  the  Engfisli,  he  was  re- 
solved, should  not  be  the  sole  gainers :  he,  therefore,  by  one 
sweepii^  ordinance,  abolished  all  duties  on  the  internal  trade. 
We  almost  blush  for  our  country,  when  we  are  compelled  to  add^ 
that  the  ^council  pronounced  this  to  be  an  act  of  hostility.  It 
was  not  enough  for  them,  that  their  commerce  was  exempt  from 
taxation,  unless  heavy  burdens  were  laid  upon  the  trade  or  others. 
.Violent  measures  were  now  adopted  on  both  sides^  but  with  more 
intemperance  and  less  reason  on  the  part  of  the  English,  than  on 
^unt  of  the  Nabob ;  till  the  precipitate  fury  of  Mr.  Ellis,  the  head 
<0f  the  factory  at  Patna,  drove  Meer  Caussim  into  open  war.  The 
war  was  of'  short  duration.  Meer  Qaussim,  every  where  unsuo- 
cess&i,  was  compelled  before  the  beginnip^'Df  September  to  take 
refuger  w&iiSujah  Do^la,  Nabob  or  Oude.^  Hostilities  with  that 
priaee  immediately  ensued  j  hm  the  battles  of  P&tiia  and  Buxar^ 
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in  1764,  oomplctely  broke  his'  fiiroe,  and  placed  the  £isperor 
wholly  in  the  power  of  the  English. 

Meer  Jaffier,  who  had  been  restored  to  the  throne  as  soon  as 
war  with  his  son-in-law  appeared  inevitable,  died  in  1765,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nujeein  ad  Dowla.  The  Company^ 
however,  retained  the  military  power  in  their  own  hands,  with  a 
view  to  render  the  native  governments  quite  incapable  of  ever 
Hcting  in  opposition  to  them,  and  to  put  the  means  of  public  de- 
fence in  an  efficient  state.  IJpon  the  same  principle,  the  Nabob 
was  placed  in  a  sort  of  pupillage  under  a  deputy,  with  whom, 
othfer  two  creatures  of  the  Company  were  afterwards  associated. 
In  the  following  year,  SyeflT  ul  Dowla  succeeded  to  the  Nabob- 
ship»  upon  whose  death,  in  1770,  it  descended  to  his  brother 
Mubarek  al  Dowla,  These  three  princes  were  mere  shadows  of 
royalty. 

In  1765,  Clive,  who  had  been  a  second  time  appointed  Go- 
vernor, arrived  at  Calcutta.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs,  at  the  time  when  his  nomination  took  place,  had 
induced  them  to  authorize  him  with  four  other  gentlemen  to  form 
themselves  into  a  select  committee,  which  should  possess  all  the 
powers  of  |^vemment,  without  consulting  the  council  or  being 
subject  to  Its  controul.  Though-  the  duration  of  this  new  admi- 
nistrative organ  was  limited  by  that  of  the  circumstances  which 
fave  it  birth,  and  though  these  circumstances  were  already  gone 
y;  yet,  four  days  after  he  landed,  Clive,  with  two  of  the  four 
members  (the  other  tw6  were  engaged  in  the  public  service  at  a 
distance  from  Calcutta),  constituted  themselves  a  committee,  and 
proceeded  to  the  exercise  of  the  absolute  prerogatives  with  which 
they  were  clothed.  Their  most  important  proceedings  was  the 
transference  of  the  revenues  to  the  Company  from  the  Nabob, 
who  received  in  lieu  an  annual  pension,  and  was  subjected 
in  the  disposal  even  of  this  to  three  persons  approved  of  by  the 
English  council.  In  August  of  the  same  vear,the  Emperor  granted 
them  the  duannee,  or  receipt  and  collection  of  the  revenues  for 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  The  private  trade  had  been  strongly 
con&mned  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  its  abuses  had  been  die 
chief  cause  of  the  late  disturbances ;  yet  Clive  had  scarcely  reached 
Calcutta,  when  he  himself  engaged  in  it  to  a  very  great  extent. 
A  few  months  afterwards  his  committee,  in  defiance  of  the  injunc- 
tions of  their  masters,  converted  the  private  trade  into  a  monopoly, 
ibr  the  benefit  of  the  superior  servants  of  the  Company.  This 
scheme,  in  the  execution  of  which  deeds  of  the  most  extravagant 
fmd  tyrannical  absurdity  were  committed,  was  in  the  following 
year  suppressed  in  name,  in  consequence  of  positive  comman£ 
from  England,  but  did  not  actually  cease  till  1768.  As  a  com- 
pensation to  their  servants  for  being  excluded  from  the  private 
trade,  and  for  beiqg  bound,  as  they  nqw  were,  by  oovenanta  rqgvN 
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llairiy  executed,  to  receive  no  presents  from  the  natives^  the  Com- 
pany allowed  them  a  commission  of  24*  per  cent  on  the  revenues, 
to  be  divided  among  them  in  certain  proportions. 

If  Clive's  intemsu  administration  was  not  very  remarkable  for 
wisdom,  his  external  policy  was  prudent,  though  not  brilliant* 
The  Nabob  of  Oude  had  made  some  efibrts,  in  the  beginning  o^ 
1 765,' .to  restore  his  affairs;  but  with  so  little  success,  that  he  had 
no  other  resource  than  to  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the 
English.  The  question,  therefore,  was,  how  should  his  domi« 
niona  be  disposed  of?  A  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the 
Emperor,  previous  to  Olive's  arrival,  by  which  thev  were  appro- 
priated to  nim;  but  both  the  Directors  and  Clive  aisapprov^  of 
this  plan,  and  determined  that  the  Nabob  should  be  continued  in 
his  dominions,  as  a  barrier  against  the  Afghauns  and  the  Mah-** 
rattas,  whom  he  was  more  capable  of  resisting  than  the  Mogul.' 
Scarcely  was  this  transaction  finished,  when  an  event  occurred 
that  might  have  been  &tal  to  our  eastern  empire.  Clive  had 
ordered  the  allowances  made  to  the  officers  in  the  field  to  be 
diminished ;  general  discontent  was  the  result,  and  they  entered 
into  a  combination  by  which  they  were  to  resign  their  commis- 
sions simultaneously*  Even  the  commander  of  one  of  the  three 
brigades,  into  whicn  the  Company's  troops  were  distributed,  had 
entered  into  the  association.  Accident  compelled  the  officers  to 
act  prematurely,  and  the  boldness  and  activity  of  Clive  discon- 
certed their  measures.  The  officers  of  one  brigade  were  senf 
down  to  Calcutta;  the  rest  retracted  their  resignations.  Two 
circumstances  are  r^narkable  in  this  conspiracy:  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  corrupt  the  soldiers ;  and  the  sepoys  were  every 
where  so  steady  in  obedience,  that  their  commanders  entertained 
no  doub^  in  case  the  mutiny  should  descend  from  the  officers  to 
the  men^  of  being  able  to  put  every  European  soldier  to  death. 
The  natural  supposition  was,  that  the  example  of  Europe^a 
officers  and  European  soldiers,  and  the  removal  of  th^  cneck 
arising  fi'om  the  terror  of  their  arms,  would  have  annihilated  the 
discipline  and  subordination  of  the  native  troops. 

Early  in  1767  Clive  returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded' 
by  Verelst;  Verelst,  in  1770,  was  replac^  by  Mr.  Carrier. 
These  two  administrations  were  peaceful  and  unambitious ;  dis- 
tinguished by  nothing  but  the  distress  in  which,  without  any  fault 
of  the  governors,  the  finances  of  the  Company  were  becoming 
more  and  more  involved.  The  real  cause  of  the  distress  was, 
that  the  Company  were  now  loaded  with  the  expense  of  governing 
and  defending  a  large  kingdom,  the  net  produce  of  whose  reve- 
nues was  not  equal  to  the  charges  which  it  occasioned.  Both  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  and  the  share  which  Clive's  policy  had  in* 
producing  them,  are  extremely  well  stated  by  Mr.  Mil]i|  in  the 
following  pass^gQ: 
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^  UmA  d^;  «i  up^n  )m  former  ^pigtiir#,  tb#  regolatuww  wbkir 
Cliye  left  ^hiQd,.fmculat^d  for  present  applause  ratber  thim  i)er-. 
nianent  advantage^  produced  a  brilliant  appearance  of  immediata 
Drosperity;  but  were  fraught  with  the  elements  of  future  difficulty  and 
distress.  A  doubly  government,  or  an  'administration  carried  on  in 
name  by  the  Nabob,  in  reality  by  the  Company,  was  the  favourite 
policy  01  Clive ;  to  whos6  mind  a  certain  degree  of  crooked  artifice 
^ems  to  have  presented  itself  pretty  congemally  in  the  light  of  pro- 
found and  skilud  politics.  The  coUectioa  of  vie  revenues  Was  stO! 
made  as  for  the  exchequer  of  the  Nabob;  justice  was  still  administered 
hf  his*  officers  and  in  his  name;  and  dl  transaotioos  with  foreign- 
pow^rfi  werer^oveired  with  the  ssask  of  his  authori^^  For  the  ben^t 
of  dertain  fabe  pretexts  which  imposed  upon  nobodv,  1jiij9  government 
of  tjiet  Qosmtry,  a4  far  as  regarded  the  protection  of  the  people,  was 
dissolved.  Neither  the  Nabob,  nor  his  officers,  dared  to  exert  any 
authority  ags^nst  the  English,  of  whatsoever  injustice  and  oppression. 
Aey  might  be  guilty^  The  gomastahs,  or  Ih4iau  agents,  employed  by, 
wie  Company's  servants,  not  only  practised  unbounded  tyranny,  bijt 
overawing  the  Nabob  and  his  highest  officers,  converted  the  tribunals 
of  justice  themsfelves  into  iiistruments  of  cruelty,  making  them  inflict 
piuiishment  upon  the  very  wretches  whom  they  oppressed,  and  whose 
Orfy  crime  was  their  not  submitting  with  sufficient  willingness  to  the 
insolent  Capacity  of  those  subordinate  tyrants.  While  the  ancient 
administration  of  the  country  was  rendered  inefficient,  this  sviapenaiaii 
•f  the  powers  of  government  was  supplied  by  nothing  in  the  x^egu^ 
lotions  of  the  Engli^.  Beyond  the  ancienp  limits  of  the  Presideii<^|^ 
llfte  CQQ^)any  had  no  legal,  power  over  the  natives:  beyond  these 
H^tts  the  EngUfih  themselves  "wpve  QQt  amenable  to  the  British  laws; 
i^^d  the  Company  had  no  poi^er  of  coercion  except  by  sending  person^ 
out  of  the  country;  a  remedy  always  inconvenient;  and,  except  for 
Very  heinous  offences,  operating  too  severely  upon  the  individual  to  be 
willingly  applied.  The  naturm  consequence  was,  that  the  crimes  of 
the  English,  and  their  agents,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  secured  from 
punishtnent,  and  the  unnappy  natives  lay  prostrate  at  their  feet.  As 
fee  revenue  df  the  government  depended  upon  the  productive  ope- 
rations df  the  people ;  and  as  a  people  are  productive  only  in  proportioa 
t^  the  share  of  their  own  produ^  which  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy; 
this  wretched  administration  could,  not  fail,  in  time^  to  make  itself  felt 
ik  Ae  Gompany'l  exchequer <  Other  sources  were  not  wanting,  whence 
a  copious  stream  of  evils  were  d^riv^d.  Though  the  Governor  and 
Council  placed  the  powers  of  the  Nabob  in  a  sort  of  commission,,  by 
qpmpelling  him  to  resign  the  entire  management  of  business  to  one  or. 
more  persons  of  their  own  choosing ;  and  though  they  placed  a  con- 
fidential servant  of  the  Company  to  watch  them  at  the  Nabob's  durbar; 
^et  they  possessed  not  over  these  depositaries  of  power,  whom  they 
could  only  punish  by  dismissal,  sufficient  means  of  control :  befbre* 
detection,  or  much  pf  suc/picion,  it  was  always  possible  for  euth  of 
tliem  to  appropriate  a  treasure,  'and  b^  gone;  leading  his  place  to  be 
filled  by  another,  who  had  both  temptation  and  opportunity  to  repeat 
his  crimes.  With  men,  whose  interests  were  so  little  united  with  those 
Df  tbeir  employers^  and  whose  situa^on  wa^  »Q  ^r&y  preci|riou3,  ite . 
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jSbnf&HUrs,  RiQ^,  Bfd  other  8g»nU  of  Ihe  reYen|ie»  nligte  i^Baily 

settle  their  own  t^nias  f  and  place  the  fallacy  of  their  accounts  beyond 

the  reach  of  detection.    The  xai&chief  was  less  in  practice  than  reason^ 

would  have  anticipated;  because  in  the  choice  of  these  native  funcn 

tiooaries  the   English  were  both  judicious  and  happy.    Another,  and 

that  the  most  pernicious  perhaps  of  all  the  errors  into  which  Cliv^ 

'exerted  himself  to  mislead  the  Company,  was,  the  belief  which  he 

created,  that  India  overflowed  with  riches ;  the  expectations  he  raisedf 

and  on  which  the  credulous  Company  so  fondly  relied,  that  a  torrept 

of  treasure  was  about  to  flow  into  their  laps.    As  such  expectationff 

were  adverse  to  the  best  use  and  improvement  of  their  resources,  they 

only  hastened  that  disappointment  and  distress  which  their  inconsistency 

with  the  matters  of  &ct  rendered  a  necessary  consequence.  In  politicii^ 

affiurs  it  is  long  before  even  experience  teaches  wisdom.    Tillthc^ 

present  moment  incessant  promises  of  treasure  have  never  faile4  tq^ 

deceive,  without  ceasing  to  delude.     As  often  as  the  pain  of  disap^ 

pgintment  has  become  exceedingly  severe,  we  have  condemned  a 

Governor,  in  whose  conduct  we  believed  that  we  had  found  the  cau9^ 

of  our  misery  ;  and  have  begun  immediately  to  pamper  our  'fancy 

anew  with  endless  hopes  and  delusions.**    (Vol.  ii,  p.  258—260.) 

A  temporary  relief  was  obtained  by  borrowing.    The  servantis 

of  die  Con>pany  willingly  deposited  in  the  Compsmy^s  exchecfuer 

thefortunes  which  they  had  acquired,  receiving,  in  retiirn>  bills  pay» 

able  in  England.  The  only  fund  for  the  payment  of  these  bills  was 

the  Company's  investment;  but.the  investment  did  notincrease  in 

the  same  proportion  with .  the  amount  of  the  biUs;  because  tlie 

monqr,  in  consideration  of  which  these  bills  had  beenariginally 

^ntedf  was  expoided  in  carrying  on  the  goTemmentyand.'Ziot 

iQ  the  nurdiaae  of  goods.    The  ComptaT  endeaveured  to  check 

the  evil  by  limiting  the  sum  for  which  bills  might.be  draivn>  upon 

them :  in  .other  words,  they  said  to  their  Oovemior  and  ConnoiU 

^^  You  must  keep  our  a&irs  afloat ;  we  know  you  have  not  monc^ 

enough  to  do 'SO ;  we  can  show  you  no  means  either  of  lessening 

our  duuTflea,  or  of  increasing  our  resources.;  .find  money  you 

niu^t,  but  borrow  it  you  shall  not"     Private  individuals  were  thuA 

flompeUed  to  transmit  their  fortunes  to  Europe  through  the  French 

And  Dutch  Companies,  who  made  purcnases  with  the  meneji 

which  was  lent  to  tbeni,  and,  by  the  sale  of  their  merchandize  in 

Europe,  were  enabled  to  discharge  the  bills  which  they  bad 

granted.    They,  by  this  means,  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with 

British  capital.     Tlie  English .  Company  could  not  understfpitf^ 

how  they  themselves  shoufd  be  sq  much  distressed  by  what  tbe^r 

farles9  powerful  rivals  found  a  source  of  profil;  they  did  not  ^ee^ 

that  the  man  who  borrows  to  spend,  and  the  man  who  borrpws  tgt 

J^ake  a  profit  by  empbying  the  money  in  trad^  are  in  situatiwsi 

altogether  di^mUar.    So  blind  were  even  the  best  informed  mo^ 

to  so  obvious  a  tru;rti,  that  Mr,  Verci^t  beU^ved,  that  the  difflc^U 

to  with  which  he  was  perplexed  arose  iu  ^  gi^at  me^ure  ffooa 
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the  limitation  of  the  amount  to  which  he  was  permitted  to  drdw 
upon  the  Directors.      The  cause  commonly  assigned  for  the 
distress  was  the  scarcity  of  currency  in  Bengal ;  and  that  scarcity 
was  supposed  to  have'  arisen  from  the  change  which  had  taken 
nlace  in  the  mode  of  procuring  the  commodities  intended  for  the 
European  market.  Formerly  these  commodities  were  purchased ; 
and  they  were  paid  for  chidly  in  the  precious  metals.     But  now 
.  the  English  Company  suppliea  their  investment  from  the  revenuea 
of  the  country,  wnile  the  l<rench  and  Dutch  purchased  theirs  with 
the  funds  advanced  to  them  by  Englishmen,  who  were  desirous  of 
transmitting  their  acquisitions  to  Europe.     Thus  the  importation 
of  bullion  into  India  was  at  an  end;  and  hence  arose  the  distresses 
of  the  Bengal  government.     There  is  a>  wide  interval  between 
auch  crude  notions,  and  the  passage  which  we  have  above  e:$:- 
tracted  from  Mr.  Mill. 

The  distress  was  increased  by  the  rapacity  of  the  Company  at 
home.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  an  association  of  traders,  at  a 
time  when  an  enormous  delk  was  ever^  day  accumulating,  could 
be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  increasmg  their  annual  dividend, 
though,  instead  of  making  profit,  they  were  daily  incurring  loss? 
Yet  such  was  the  conduct  oi  the  Directors.  In  1766  they  raised 
their  dividend  from  6  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  12^  Parliament  interfered,  and  imposed  restrictions 
on  their  extravagance;  but,  in  1770,  they  availed  themselves  of 
certain  clauses  in  the  restricting  act  to  raise  their  dividend  J^^n 
to  13  per  cent.9  and  in  the  two  subsequent  years  tp  13|^  Tneir 
embamssments  had  now  I'eached  a  crisis;  there  were  no  fbnds  to 
meet  the  bills  which  were  becoming  due;  it  was,  therefor^  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  the  minister  for  rdief.  A  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  affiurs; 
and  in  1773  relief  was  afforded  them,  though  on  much  severer 
conditions  than  they  expected.  At  the  same  time  the  minister 
availed  himself  of  uie  distress  of  the  Company,  and  the  unpopu- 
larity which  their  n^ismanagement  had  brought  upon  them,  to 
effect  an  entire  change  in  theirxpolitical  constitution.  Mr.  Mill 
has  stated  the  amount  of  the  change  in  as  few  words  as  possible : 

'^  On  the  Sd  of  May  he  introduced  a  series  of  propositions,  as  the 
foundation  for  a  law,  which  should  raise  the  qualification  to  vote  in  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  from  500/.  to  1,000/.,  and  give  to  every  propri- 
etor possessed  of  3,000/.  two  votes,  possessed  of  6,000/.  three  votes, 
and  of  10,000/.  four  votes ;  which  should  change  the  annual  election 
of  the  whole  number  of  Directors  to  that  of  six  new  ones,  or  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  number  each  year ;  vest  the  government  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa,  in  a  governor-general,  with  a  salary  of  25,000/.,  and  four 
counsellors  of  8,000/.  each ;  render  the  other  Presidencies  subordinate 
to  that  of  Bengal ;  establish  at  Calcutta  a  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
consisting  of  a  chief  justice  with  8,000^.  a-year,  and  three  other  judge% 
with  each  ^flOOl*  a*y^ftr,  appointed  by  the  Crpwn* 
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^  As  subsidiary  articles  it  was  proposed ;  that  the  first  governor* 
general  and  counsellors  should  be  nominated  by  Darliament  in  the  act, 
and  hold  their  office  for  five  years;  aft^r  which  the  patronage  of  those 
great  offices  should  revert  to  the  Directors ;  but  still  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Crown ;  that  every  thing  in  the  Company's  corres- 
pondence from  India,  which  related  to  the  civil  or  military  affiurs,  td 
the  government  of  the  country,  or  the  administration  of  the  revenues, 
should  be  laid  before  the  ministry ;  that  no  person  in  the  service, 
^ther  of  the  King  or  of  the  Company,  should  be  allowed  to  receive 
presents ;  and  that  the  governor-general,  the  counsellors,  and  judges, 
should  be  excluded  from  all  commercial  profits  and  pursuits."  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  296 ) 

These  propositions  were  violently  resisted ;  they  were  carried, 
however,  by  immense  majorities,  and  parsed  into  a  law.  The 
tendencies  of  the  revolution,  thus  accomplished  in  the  constitution 
of  the  East  India  Company,  are  analyzed  by  Mr.  Mill  with  great 
acuteness : 

'^  It  had  not  so  much  as  a  tendency  to  remove  the  principal  evils 
to  which  it  pretended  to  find  a  remedy ;  and  it  created  some  evils  of 
the  greatest  raaenitude,  which  previously  had  no  existence. 

'*  The  evils  m  question  were — I.  Such  as  had  their  operation  in 
India ;  and,  II.  Subh  as  had  their  operation  in  England. 

**  I.  Those  which  had  their  operation  in  India  m'ight  all  be  ranked 
under  two  heads;  1.  The  absorption  of  more  than  the  revenues  by 
expense ;  and  2.  The  plunder  and  oppression  of  the  people. 

"  The  only  parts  of  the  new  constitution  which  nad  a  direct  in* 
fluence  upon  the  government  in  India,  were^— 1 .  The  new  appointment 
and  powers  of  the  Governor-general  and  Council ;  and  2.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature. 

"  1.  The  mode  of  appointing  public  functionaries,  and  the  extent 
of  their  power,  distinct  from  the  motives  to  good  or  evil  conduct  which 
ODerate  upon  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  are  evidently 
of  no  avau.  Upon  the  Governor  and  Council  in  India  the  motives  to 
evil  conduct,  and  the  scope  for  its  exercise,  were,  if  not  augmented  by 
the  new  regulations,  at  any  rate  not  impaired.  As  ingenuity  may  be 
challenged  to  refute  this  proposition,  it  follows,  that  nom  tnis  branch 
of  the  arrangement  no  good  was  derived. 

**  %  The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  intended  to  supply  the 
limited  powers  of  criminal  jurisdiction;  which,  in  their  ancient  com- 
mercial capacity,  had  been  committed  to  the  Company.  The  terrors 
of  law,  brought  nearer  home  to  the  inferior  servants  of  the  Company, 
ftnd  those  who  enjoyed  their  protection,  might  have  restrained  in  some 
'  degree  their  subordinate  oppressions.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
operations  of  the  supreme  functionaries  in  India  must  remain  exempt 
fiom  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  otherwise  that  court  became 
*teelf  the  government.  This  consequence  was  not  sufiiciently  foreseen; 
snd  the  vague  and  indefinite  powers  assigned  to  the  judicatory,  intro- 
duced immediately,  between  the  Governor  General  and  the  Judges, 
Wiose  struggles  which  threatened  the  existence  of  English  authority. 

^  So  longy  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  GpvemcHr  jCieneral  and  CotmcO 
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exempt  from  the  ccmftrol  of  law»  thd  great  op^itmoiil^  were 
.fafe ;  and*  from  the  commimilv  of  interetfts,  and  the  neeesaity  ef 
mutual  compliance  and  mutual  concealm^it  between  the  high  of- 
fenders and  the  low,  impunity  waa  pretty  well  secured  to  the  clasfu 

**  The  grand  source,  however,  of  mischief  to  the  natirea,  in  the 
jurisprudential  plan^  was  the  unfortunate  inattention  of  it$  authors  to 
the  general  principles  of  law;  detached  from  its  accidental  and  national 
forms.  Ab  the  vulgar  of  eveiy  nation  think  their  language  the  natural 
one,  and  all  others  arbitrary  and  artificial ;  so,  a  large  masa  of  EngliA- 
men  consider  English  law  as  the  pure  extract  of  reason*  iidapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  human  nature  itself:  ignorant  that,  for  the  greater  part, 
it  is  arbitrary,  technical,  and  ill-adapted  to  the  general  ends  which  it 
is  intended  to  serve;  that  it  has  more  of  singularity,  and  less  capacity 
of  adaptation  to  the  state  of  other  nations,  than  any  scheme  of  law 
to  be  found  in  any  other  civilized  country.  Yet  this  whole  system,  the 
British  parliament,  or  British  ministry,  transplanted  to  Bengal  exactly 
as  it  stood ;  and  imagined  that  they  had  amply  provided'  fbr  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  India.  But  the  English  law,  which  in  general 
has  neither  definition  nor  words  to  guide  the  discretion  or  circumscribe 
the  licence  of  the  Judge,  presentea  neither  rule  nor  analog  in  cases 
totally  altered  by  diversity  of  ideas,  manners,  and  pre-exisUng  rights ; 
.^d  the  violent  efforts  which  were  made  to  bend  the  rights  of  the 
natives  to  a  cbnformity  with  the  English  laws,  for  the  purpose  pf 
extending  jurisdiction,  and  gratifying  a  pedantic  and  mechanical 
attachment  to  the  arbitrary  forms  of  the  Westminster  courts,  produced 
more  injustice  and  oppression,  and  excited  more  (darm,  than  probably 
was  experienced,  through  the  whole  of  its  duration,  from  the  imper* 
feotion  of  the  previous  powers  of  law  and  judicature. 

<*  II.  If  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  govemmerU  in  Indian  the  new 
efibrt  in  legislation  performed  no  more  than  this :  it  injured,  rather  than 
improved,  the  condition  of  both  the  Company  and  the  natives.  Against 
the  government  at  heme^  the  only  objection,  of  any  real  moment,  was, 
its  inefficiencyt  as  the  ruling  power,  to  produce,  by  means  of  its  ser- 
vants, a  good  government  in  India,  or,  what  in  this  case  was  meant  by 
l^ood  government,  a  large  surplus  of  revenue  or  treasure  to  England, 
without  oppression  to  the  natives.  The  total  change  which  was  effected 
|n  the  constitution  of  the  Company  pretended  to  have  for  its  End  the 
improvement  and  perfection  of  the  Company  in  that  respect :  and  it 
employed  as  its  whole  and  only  Means,  dependance  upon  Ui^  Minister. 
^<  If  tlie  Minister  had  more  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  India,  more 
.leisure  to  devote  to  their  management,  and  more  interest  in  their  being 
well  managed,  this  was  an  improvement.  If  he  had  less  knowledge ; 
less  leisure ;  and,  far  above  all,  if  his  interest  was  likely  to  be.  mQ9^ 
promoted  by  that  systaan  of  patronage  which  creates  dependence, 
«Hul  which  is  at  irreconcileable  enmity  with  the  very  principle  of  good 
government,  the  change  was  wholly  the  reverse.  How  dependance 
upon  the  Minister  was  to  render  the  agents  of  govewoaent  more 
faithful  and  economical  stewards  of  the  revenues  in  fiiidia,  or  less 
.disposed  to  accumulate  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  prostrate  natives, 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  appear:  in  regard  to  responsibility,  or  eventual 
.puniahment,  the  onl|y  caution  was^  to  act  m  coneert  vilb  the  Minister ; 
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lod  thm  tbejF  were  out  of  all  comqpaiiaont&ore  aMureddf  imputiiiy  ihaa 

ever.  i 

«  FroiA>de{iendtoce  upon  the  Court  of  Pi'bprietorA  by  annual  elec- 
tions, to  render  the  Directors  in  a  great  degree  ikidependant  oSf  thieiv 
constituenta  by  elections  in  four  years,  gave  them,  greater:  powers,  ami 
lence  motives,  to  pursue  their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
Proprietors ;  but  that  it  should  increase  their  imterest  in  the  good 
povernBDent  of  India,  and  hence  their  motives  for  exertion  to  procuto 
It,  is  impossijjile.  ... 

"  To  diminish  the  number  of  votes  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  and 
confine  the  nower  to  the  rioh^  was  contrived,  it  was  said,  lo  rendejc 
tbat  assembh^  less  tumultuous.  But  tumultuousness,  in  itself,  is  no( 
an  evil.^  It  fi  evil  only  when  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  evil  etfect^* 
Whslt  IS  more  tumultuous  than  a  public  market,  a  tneatre,  or  a  churph^ 
To  know  the  merit  then  of  a  reform  of  tumultuousness,  we  ought  t© 
know  the  specific  evils  which  the  tumultuousness  in  question*  pre^ 
duced.  hx  the  case  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  authors  of  tktf 
measure  &iled  in  exhibiting  any  mischievous  effiects ;  though  by  their 
reform  they  unquestionably  created  a  field  for  othjBr  effiects  of  a  veiy 
pertiicious  description*  ^  If  tumult  and  disorder,',  as  was  well  re^ 
marked  by  an  illustrious  Committee  of  the  Conuuons'  House,  '  were 
lessened  by  reducing  the  number  of  Proprietors,  private  cabal  ajaa 
intrigue  were  &ciliated  at  least  in  an  equal  degree;  and  it  is  qabal  an4 
conuption,  rather  than  disorder  and  confusion,  that  are  most  to  be 
dreaded  in  transacting  the  affairs  of  India;'  that  are  most  to  be  dreaded 
in  transacting  the  affairs  of  every  country  under  the  sun, 

"The  virtues  of  a  Court  of  Proprietors,  as  of  every  political  body, 
are  intefligence  and  probity.  The  owner  of  500/.  stock  was  just  as 
kls^y  to  be  intelligent  as  the  owner  of  1000^.  But  a  small  number  of 
K^en  ire  much  more  ea»ly  corrupted  than  a  large ;  and,  where  the 
Bi8tt€9  of  c4>eruptbn  ^iperates,  much  more  sure  of  being  corrupt. 

^' To  the  grand  complaint  against  the  Court  of  Proprietors,,  that 
being  filled  by  the  servants  .of  the  Company  who  had  returned  IpaAedf 
to  Europe  with  ill-gotten  wealth  it  proved  a  barrier  against  exposure 
^  pui^ishinent,  the  amount  of  the  qualification  provided  no  sort  of 
Tem^,  but  rather  &cil)ated.  and  confirmed  the  abuse. 

^^^  &  soon  as  ever  the  management  of  the  East  India  Company^ir 
anairs  became  a  source  of  great  patronage  and  power,  it  necessarily 
followed  that  stock  was  generally  held  for  the  promotion  of  interests 
of  mndx  gteatet  value  than  the  dividend.  It  was  distributed  mostly 
ftnumg  three  ^at  classes  of  Proprietors :  1.  Those  who  aspired  to  a 
«hai«e  in  me  Direction,  and  who  were  careful  to  possess  themselves  of 
^^^hat^er  jetiare  of  stock  was  calculated  to  strengthen  their  influence  ^ 
^  Ihe  lat^e  dass  of  those  who  were  competitorB  for  the  Company's 
favours  and  employment,  all  those  concernied  in  the  immense  supply 
of  their  shipping  and  goods,  constituting  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  ship-owners  and  tradesmen  in  London,  who  strengthened  their 
iiifluence  with  the  great  customer,  by  the  number  of  votes  which  they 
coidd  assure  to  the  Directors  in  the  General  Court ;  S.  Those  who 
•spired  to  contracts  with  the  Treasury,  Admiralty,  and  Ordnance, 
*nd  clerks  in  public  offices,  who  discovered  that  one  ground  of  influ- 
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maot  with  th*  Miiiiiter  was  to  have  votes  at  his  disposd  in  the  East 
India  Ph>prietaiy  Court. 

''  By  every  thmg  which  tended  to  lessen  the  number  of  voting  Pro* 
pnetors,  the  force  of  all  these  sinister  interests  was  increased.  The  only 
expedient  which  had  a  tendency  to  counteract  them,  was  to  rendc^ 
fuch  Plroprietors  as  numerous  as  possible.  This  would  have  promoted 
the  interests  of  the  public,  but  not  those  of  the  minister ;  the  interests 
6f  the  many^  but  not  those  of  the  few."    ( VoL  ii.  p.  298*-302.) 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  our  historian 
Jinalyzes  the  merits  qf  plans  of  policy.  His  mode  of  examination 
is,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  elaborate;  but  his  views  are  often  pro- 
found and  ingenious ;  and  the  very  methodical  arrangement  which 
he  pursues,  if  it  sometimes  impairs  the  graces  of  his  composition 
by  a  semblance  of  formality,  is  at  least  a  powerful  assistance  to  the 
understanding,  both  in  entering  fully  into  the  opinions  of  the 
writer,  and  in  detecting  their  fallacy,  where  any  fallacy  exists. 

In  the  general  distribution  of  his  history,  oetween  1756  and 
177^^  Mr.  Mill  appears  to  us  to  have  paid  too  strict  an  attention 
to  the  order  of  time.  The  afiairs  of  the  Camatic,  and  the  afibirs 
of  Bengal,  form,  during  this  period,  two  distinct  streams,  which 
have  little  communication  with  each  other;  and  he  woidd  have 
consulted  the  ease,  as  well  as  relieved  the  memory,  of  his  readers, 
had  he  not  passed  so  frequently  from  the  one  to  the  other.  We 
at  least  have  found,  that  the  mind,  in  attempting  to  acquire  a 
clear  view  of  the  transactions  which  he  relates,  is  disposed  to 
follow  an  arrangement  different  from  that  of  the  history.  But 
we  are  well  aware  that  little  stress  ought  to  be  laid  on  criticisms 
of  this  sort;  the  order  which  is  most  suitable  to  the  habits  and 
associations  of  one  mind,  may  be  extremely  perplexing  to  another* 

We  have  now  reached  the  epoch  of  177S,  when  the  Company 
had  become  a  great  territorial  power  in  Hindustan,  and,  in 
some  measure,  from  its  dependance  on  the  ministry,  an  integral 
part  of  the^ovemment  oF  England.  Here  we  shall  stop  for  the 
present.  A  our  next  number  we  shall  take  a  survey  of  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  Mill's  work,  which  will  bring  b^  review  before, 
ns  the  administrations  of  Hastings,  Macpherson,  Comwallis, 
Shore^  and  Wclksley ;  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  the  change 
effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  Company  in  1784,  the  sub- 
version of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and  the  war  withi  the  Mah- 
rattas.  These^  are  topics  of  too  much  importance  to  be  passed 
cursorily  over  in  the  few  pages  which  we  could  have  allotted  to 
them  in  our  present  Number*. 
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III.    8vo.    !^ards.     IL  7«. 

America  and  her  Resources ;  ^r  a  View  of  the  Agricultural,  Commerciel, 
Manufacturing,  Financial^  Political,  Literary,  Moral,  and  Religious  Capacity 


«nd  Cht^ractdr  of  tl)0  AmerKnn  People.    By  John  Bristedy  Cpiuisellor  at  Law, 
Author  of  the  Re8oaree9  qf  the  British  l^mpire •    8vo.    Boarde     14i. 

Annak  of  Scottish  Episcopacy,  from  the  Year  1778,  to  the  Year  181#^  in* 
elusive,  being  the  period  during  which  the  late  Right  Rev.  J^ha  Skinaei^  of 
Aberrfeen,  held  the  Office  of  Sepior  Bishop  and.  Frimus,  of  whom  a  Biogra- 
phical Memoir  is  prefixed.    By  the  R^v.  John  Skinner,  M.  A.    Forftyr.    8vp» 
Boards.     12<. 

LAW. 

An  Investigation  of  tfa^  Case  of  Al^raham  Tho,rnton,  who  was  tried  at  War^ 
wick,  August  Bi  1817,  fovthe  Wilful  Murder,  and  afterwards  arraigned  for  t&e 
Rape  of  Mury  Ash  ford;  (of  which  charges  he  was  that  da^  acquitted,)  coQn* 
prising  faithful  particulars  of  those  Remarkable  and  Affecting  Trials,  &c.  Be* 
log  an  Answer  to  a  Work  upon  the  saine  Subject,  entitled,  '*  Wager  of  Battle, 
Thornton  and  Mary  Ashford^  or  an  AntidqtQ  tq  Pr^udic^.*  By  an  Attorney 
at  Law.    Sm, 

A  Practical  Ti'eatis^  on  the  Law*  of  Tithet.  By  John  MfrebouM)  Bsq^  Bar- 
rister.    8vo.     10«.  6^. 

'    A  Treatise  on  the  Law  ^nd  practice  of  Eleotioos.    By  Arthur  llale^  of 
Lincoln's^  Inn,  £sq.  Barrister.     Qvo.     1/.  It. 

Original  Precedents  in  Conveyancing ;  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory 
and  concise  Directions  for  drawing  Qr  sec(in^  Conveyances;  the  whole  being  tha 
result  of  actual  Practice.     By  J.  H.  Prince. 

The  Justice  Law  of  the  Last  Ifive  Years,  (viz.)  ftqta  IBtS  to  1817,  both  in* 
elusive.  B^ing  Supplementary  to  the  several  Treatises  on  the  Office  and  Duties 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  Burns,  Williams,  and  I>ickinson.  By  WiUiam 
Ditkinson.     8vo.  bds.     XL  5*. 

Proceedings  of  a  General  Court  Martial  upon  I^ieuteaaiU  Frederic  Wood,  of 
the  Eleventh  Li^t  Dr^g^oons. 

*  

A  Treatise  on  the  General  Principab  of  Chemical  Analysis.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  L  J.  Thenard,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  &c.  &c.  By  Aiaold 
Merrick.    Bvo,  Boards.     12$. 

General  Views  relating  to  the  Stomaph,  its  Fabric  and  Functions,  By  J.  C. 
Speer,  M.D.  (Physician  m  Bath,  &c.)    8vo.  Boards.    5<. 

Pharn^icopaiia  in  Usu^  (^osocomii  a  Thoma  Guy,  Annigero,  A.D.  ITdl^ 
Fundati.    18mo..    45. 

Pructical  Observations  on  the  Treatment-  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Prostata 
Okind,  illustrated  by  Copper  Plates ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Letter  from  Professor 
Biande,  to  the  Author,  on  Calculi,  from  the  Phik>sopbical  Transactions.  By 
Sir  E.  Home,  Bart.  V.  p.  R.  8.     Vol.JL    8vo.     14«. 

Pharmacopoeia  Kospcomli  Regalis  {^ancti  Thomas.     Londinensis,  IftlS. 

Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Epiphora,  or  Watery  F.ye,  and  on  the 
Fistula  Lacrynxalis ;  together  with  Reraar.ks  on  the  Male  Catheter,  and  on  the 
IVeatment  of  Hemorrhoids  ;  a  new  Editiou  ;  to  w-hicU  are  added.  Observations 
09  the  near  and  distant  Sight  of  diQerent  Persons.;  on  the  Muscat  Vulitantes  of 
Kervous  Persons;  and  on  the  Staphyloma,  Hydropthalniia,  and  Carcinoma  of 
the  Eye.    By  the  late  James  Ware,  F.  R.  S.     Edited  by  his  Son,  Martin  Waie. 

^•0.      68., 

A^odern  Maladies  and  present  State  of  Medicine ;  the  Anniversary  Oration, 
delivered  March  ^,  1818,  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Londou.  By  D. 
^wins,  J^.  D.  Member  of  the  London  College  of  Physticians.     ^«.  ^^ 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Loudon  Intirmary  tor  Curing  Diseaiies  of  the 
Bye,  occasioned  by  the  false  and  calumnious  Statements  contained  in  a  Letter, 
^ddres^ed  by  Sir  William  Adams  to  the  Right  Honourable  and  iioMoucabie  the 
Biiectots  of  Gxeenwicfa  Hospital.    8yo.    3«.  6d. 

t2 


S76  lid  <jf  New  Works. 

Practical  lUustrations  of  the  Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  Pulmonary  Consmnp- 
tion»  and  Chronic  Diseases,  with  Remarks  on  Sulphureous  Waters^  &c.  dj 
John  Armstrong,  M.  D.    8vo.  bds.     145. 

A  Reply  by  Sir  William  Adams  to  a  Recent  Publication  against  him,  pur- 

Sorting  to  be  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  London  Infirmary,  for  Curing 
iseases  of  the  Eye.     8vo.  sewed.     1$,  6d, 

Ob«ervatious  on  the  Properties  of  the  Air-Pump  Vapour*  Bath,  pointing  out 

their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  Gout,  Rhumatism,  Palsy,  &c.  with  Cursory  Remarks 

on  Factitious  Airs,  and  on  the  improved  State  of  Medical  Electricity  in  all  its 

.  Branches9  particuhrly  in  that  of  Galvanism,  and  their   Efficacy  in  various 

.  Diseases.    By  M.  La  Beaume,  Medical  Electrician.    SU.  6d, 

MISCELLAKEOUS. 

Mr.  Hatsell's  Precedents  of.  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  a  new 
Edition,  dedicated  to  Lord  Colchester.  This  Edition  contains  many  addi- 
tional Notes  of  recent  Proceedings,  illustrative  of  former  Cases,  and  likewise 
all  the  interesting  Cases  which  have  arisen  since  the  Publication  of  the  last 
Edition.  A  new  and  systematic  Index,  adapted  to  Parliamentary  'Business, 
is  added  to  each  Volume.    4  vols.  4to.    5/.  IO5. 

•     The  Mental  Pole  Star,  or  Young  Men  and  Women's  Guide  to  Happiness. 
'  By  the  Rev.  J.  Manners. 

Friendly  Hints  to  Parents  and  the  Rising  Generation,  accompanied  with 
an  Address  to  the  Ladies  of  Great  Britain ;  also,  a  Letter  of  Advice  to  Young 
Gentlemen  at  School.    By  Robert  Yardley,  Gent. 

A  Review  of  the  Statements  contained  in  a  Treatise  entitled.  Anecdotes  re- 
^  spectine  Cran bourne  Chase.     By  Wiiliaiu  West. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Bishop  of  Landa£f's  Posthumous  Volum^  en- 
titled **  Anecdotes  of  his  Life.''    8vo.     3$. 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar  for  the  Year  1818.     Boards.     6s, 

A  New  Circular  System  of  English  Country  Dancing,  to  wliich  is  annexed 
Thirty  Country  Dance  Figures.     By  Thomas  Wilson,  from  the  King's  llieatrt, 
.  and  Richard  Williamson. 

Serious  Warnings  addressed  to  various  Classes  of  Persons.  By  J.  Thornton. 
12mo.    3<.  6d» 

Rules  for  playmg  the  New  Musical  Game  of  Domino.  Invented  by  W.  H. 
Richards. 

An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Operation  of  the  Dry  Rot,  with  a  View  to  its 
Prevention  or  Cure,  to  which  are  amiexed.  Suggestions  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Forest  Trees,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  several  Forest  Laws,  from  the  Reign  of 
Canute  to  the  present  Time.  By  Robert  M' William,  Architect  and  Surveyor. 
4to.  Boards.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Voyage  to  Locuta,  a  Fragment,  with  Etchings,  and  Notes  of  Illustration, 
dedicatMl  to  Theresa  Tidy,  Author  of  the  Eighteen  Maxims  of  Neatness  and 
Order.    By  Lemuel  Gulliver,  Jun.     ISmo.  Boards.    4s. 

Poor  Richard's  Perpetual  Almanack,  or,  Father  Abraliam's  Advice  how  to 
Profit  by  the  Suvmg  Banks. 

Epistolary  Curiosities,  Series  the  Second  and  Last,  consisting  of  unpublished 
.  Letters  of  the  Eighteen  Century,  Illustrative  of  the  Herbert  Family,  and  of  the 
latter  Pan  of  King  William's  and  the  earlier  Part  of  Que«n  Anne's  Rdgqs, 
.  from  Lord  Herbert,  King  William,  Duke  of  Shrewsbery,  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Queen  Anne,  Lord  Godolphin,  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  Lord  Somers,  Lady  Inchi- 
Kuin^  Duke  of  Muri borough,  Joseph  Addison,  Dr.  Robinson,  Envoy  to  Sweden, 
William  Grey,  George  Stepney,  &c.  &c ;  with  Notes.  Edited  by  Rebecca 
Warner,  of  Beech  Cottage,  Bath.     8vo.  Boards.    9s. 

A  Moral  Review  of  the  Conduct  and  Case  of  Mary  Ashfoid,  in  Refutation  of 
the  Arguments  adduced  in  Defence  of  her  supposed  X'^iolator  and  Murderer*  By 
the  Rev.  Luke  Booker,  LL,D.    8vo.     Is.  6d. 


Liit  qf  New  Workt. ,  nt 

Human  Life  with  Variations^  or  The  Chapter  of  Accidents.  By  Caroline 
Herbert     13mo.    4s.  6d,  '^ 

A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.,  Henry  Ryder,  D.D.  Lord  Bifthop  of 
Glocester,  on  the  Admission  to  Holy  Orders  of  Young  Men,  holding  (what  are  • 
commonly  called)  lb>an(^elical  IVinciples.  By  the  Rev.  Rich&rd  Warner.  8vo.  St. 

Sketches  of  the  Character,  Conduct,  and  Treatment  of  the  Prisoners  of  War 
at  Auxonne,  Longwy,  &c.,  from  the  Year  1810  to  1814;  with  an  Account  of 
the  Epidemic,  as  it  appeared  in  the  latter  Place  in  1813.  By  Farrell  Mulvey, 
M.D.    4s. 

Letters  from  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole  to  George  Montague,  Esq #  from 
17S6  to  1770.  Now  first  published  from  the  Originals,  in  the  Possession  of  the 
Editor.     Royal  4to.  2/.  2f.    Imperial  4to.  8/.  Ss. 

The  Literary  Character.  Illustrated  by  the  History  of  Men  of  Genias,  drawn 
from  their  own  Feelings  and  Confessions.  By  the  Author  of  '^  Curiosities  of 
Literature."    8vo.     9«.  6d, 

Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.  By  John 
Hobhouse,  Esq.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  A.M.  and  F.R.S.     8vo.     14f. 

The  Polemical  Contest  between  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston  Sanford,  Bucks,  on  the  Subject  of  Calvinism| 
referred  to  his  Honour  the  VVorshipful  Christian  Common  Sense,  Esq.  8vo.  5j. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution.  By 
William  Hazlitt.    8vo.  "  10*.  6d,  . 

On  the  Cause,  Cure,  and  Prevention  of  Smoky  Chimnies,  in  New  and  Old 
Buildings,  Ships,  &c.     By  J.  Gregson,  Surveyor, "with  descriptive  Plates. 

Fragments  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Richard  Reynolds,  Esq.  the  Philaii« 
throphist,  \nchiding  (by  permission  of  the  Author)  Montgomery's  Poem ;  toge« 
iher  with  Anecdotes  and  Refleotions  in  Prose  and  Verse,  never  before  Pub- 
lished, being  the  Sequel  to  Excitements  to  Beneficence.     8vo.     2«.  6d» 

Joel  Col  Iyer  lledivivus,  an  entirely  New  Edition  of  that  celebrated  Author's- 
Musical  Travels,  containing,  among  a  variety  of  Interesting  Particulars,  a  faith* 
fal  Account  of  his  many  Ingenious  Experiments,  Valuable  Discoveries,  and- 
Inestimable  Inventions,  for  the  Improvement  of  Students,  and  the  Advancement 
of  Science  in  this  Country. 

Synopsis  of  the  Arrangement  of  the  Preparations  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.     For  the  Use  of  Visitors. 

Some  Account  of  the  recently  discovered  Annual  System  of  the  Weather  of 
the  British  Islands,  with  Objections  thereto  stated  and  answered.  March, 
1818. 

The  Pronouncing  Instructor,  or  General  Reader*s  Assistant  in  the  Pronun- 
ciation of  difficult  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names;  the  Names  of 
eminent  M(>dem  Artists  and  Men  of  Science,  distinguished  Characters,  and 
notorious  Persons,  who  have  appeared  on  the  Theatre  of  Europe,  within  the 
last  Thirty  Years;  and  Geogfaptiical  Names  of  Places;  to  which  are  added, 
Latin  and  French  Words  and  Phrases,  with  their  Pronunciation  and  Meaniugs. 
By  Christopher  Farnshaw.     l^mo.     Is.  6d, 

A  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts,  formerly  in  the  Possession  of  Francis  Haigrave 
Esq.  Barrister,  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.    4to      12»* 

The  Climate  of  London^  deduced  from  Meteorological  Observations,  made  at 
different  Places  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis.  By  Luke  Howard. 
Vol.  I.    8vo.    12*. 

An  Address  to  Parents  and  the  Heads  of  Schools,  on  some  prevailing  Errors 
tending  to  injure  the  Health  of  Youth,  particularly  of  Females,  in  Boarding 
School  Management.  By  John  Wardell,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  en 
Surgeons. 

Familiar  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.  By  John  Prior  Estlin,  LL.  D. 
2  vols.     8vo.     IQs. 


S78  Tist  of  l^ew  HlVki. 

A  Treatise  on  fi.iTera  and  l^orrentSy  with  tbe  Method  of  regolatiiM;  t^eif 
Course  and  Chamiels.  By  I^ul  Frisiy  a  fiarnabite.  Professor  Royal  of  Mathe* 
OMitics  at  Milan.  To  which  is  added,  ao  Essay  on  Navigable  Canals.  By  the 
tfUDe.    Translated  bv  M^or  General  John  Garstein.    4to.    1/.  lis  &d, 

Tbe  Principles  of  Popalatioo  and  Production  investigated.  By  George  Punresi 
LL.IX    8vo.    t0i.6tL 

Coti#defalioiis  raspecting  Cambiidge^  more  particularly  relating  to  its  Bo* 
tioiical  Professorship.   By  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.  8vo.  ^.64. 

Some  Account  of  what  passed  May  S9,  1818,  between  John  Gilbert,  La- 
bourer, of  Stowc^  ia  Northamptonshire,  and  the  Landlord  of  the  Flying  Horse, 
at  Lower  Heyford,  about  ihe  Bank  for  Savings,  at  Northampton^    ^d. 

Plain  Truth ;  b«»ng  a  Narrative  of  some  Recent  Occurrences  ia  the  General 
Baptist  Church)  Nottingham.    BjfR.  Smith. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modem,  from  the  Oer- 
man  of  Frederick  Schlegel.    S  vols.    8vo.    1/.  Is. 

A  Letter  en  tbe  Subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  addressed  to  Major  Cart- 
wrigbt.    By  Sir  Oeoi^e  Cayle)r,  Bart. 

A  View  of  the  Great  Constitutional  Questions,  addressed  to  tbe  Electors  of 
ike  United  Kingdom.    Part  I.    By  Kent.    8vo.  sewed.    3s.  6d. 

Tbe.  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and  Review.    No.  I.    Royal  8vo.     5s>. 

Five  Letters  on  the  present  State  of  the  Country,  addressed  to  Sir  George 
Clgley^  Bart*    By  a  Yorkshire  Freeholder.    8vo.    Sewed.    Is. 

The  Triall  of  James,  Duncan,  and  Robert  Mc  Gre^or,  three  Sons  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Rob  Roy,  before  the  Hi^  Court  of  Justiciary,  in  the  Years  1752, 
1768^  and  1754v    Idmo.  bds.    7s. 

A  few  {weaves  from  my  Field  Book,  containing  some  iPictnres  in  Miniature. 
By  William  Woolcot^  late  Royal  Military  Surveyor,  &c.  Book  the  First.  8vo« 
Sewed.    5s. 

A  new  Peer^;e;  containing  the  Titles,  Family  Names,  Titles  of  Elder  Sons, 
Mottos  with  Translations,  of  all  the  Peers  and  Peeresses  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
under  one  Alphabet,  with  the  Dates  of  their  Creation,  chief  Seats,  and  Town 
Residences.    Royal  12mo.    Bound.    7s.  dd* 

The  Adventures  of  Thomas  Two-Shoes,  being  a  Sequel  to  that  of  the  ^'  Modem 
Goody  Two-Shoes.^^  By  Mary  Belson,  Author  of  Industry  and  Idleness,  &c. 
kc.    Is. 

Minutes  of  tbe  Case,  Waithman  and  Co.  versus  Bircli,  in  the  Insolvent 
Debtor's  Court,  November  9th,  1816. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Pdge's  Prodromas,  or  a  General  Nomenclature  of  all  the  Plants,  Indigenous 
and  Exotic,  cultivated  in  the  Southamptom  Botanic  Gardens,  arranged  alpha- 
l)eticallY.  as  they  are  ct>nsidered  hardy  or  tender  to  the  Climate  of  Britain  under 
their  different  Characters  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Herbaecous,  &c.  By  William 
Bridgwater  Page,  Southampton. 

A  Selection  of  Facts  from  the  best  Authorities,  arranged  so  as  to  form  an 
Outline  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales;  with  a  Map  and  Sections  of  the 
Strata.  By  William  Philips,  M.G.S.  Author  of  "  Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology,*' 8cc.    Idmo.Boaras.    9s. 

NOVELS. 

Correction,  a  Novel.     3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  Is. 

Women ;  or  Pour  et  Centre,  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  Bertram,  &c.''  S  vols, 
l2mo.     1/.  Is. 

The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  and  other  Tales,  by  James  Hogg,  Author  of  the 
Qieen's  Wake,  &c.  &c.     2  vols.  •  13mo.     14s. 

Marriage,  a  Novel,  in  3  vols.     12mo.     1/.  Is. 

Civilization,  or  The  Indian  Chief.     8  vols.     12mo.     18s. 


Illswellyn,  ^r  the  Valid  of  Plinlimraon.    3  vols.     13mo.     If.  If* 

Sophia ;  or,  the  Dangbrons  Itidiscretion,  a  Tale,  founded  on  TiEt<&t8.    8  Vols* 
ti?mo.     16i.  6d, 

Lionel;  or,  the  Last  of  the  Pevenseys,  a  NoveL    S-vols.     12mo.     1/.  Is. 

The  Physiognomist,  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Bachelor  and  the  Married 
llan/'    S  vols.  .  12mo.     16s.  66^. 

Felix  Alvarez;  or  Manners  in  Spain,  containing  Descriptive  Accounts  of 
some  of  the  Prominent  Events  of  the  late  Peninsular  War,  &c.  &c.  By  A.  R.C* 
Dallati,  Esq.     3  vols.     12mo.     I8s. 

The  Question,  Who  is  Anna?  By  Miss  M.  S.  Croker,  3  vols.  12mo. 
U  4s. 

POETRY, 

Comic  Songs.    By  J~.  Hudson. 

Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City,  an  Heroic  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  II.  h.  Mil- 
man,  M.A.     8vo.     12s.        . 

The  Arctic  Expedition,  a  Poem.     By  Miss  Porden.     8vo. 

t^oems  and  other  Pieces,  written  at  an  early  Age.  By  John  Holder,  of 
Stroud ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.     12rno.     2?. 

Britain,  or  Fragments  of  Poetical  Aberration.     By  Mrs.  M'Mullan. 

The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  from  Philip  Fudge,  Esq., 
Miss  Biddy  Fudge,  Mr.  Robert  Fudge,  &c.  Edited  by  Thomas  Brown  the 
younger.  Author  of  the  Two  Penny  Post  Bag.     12mo.  Boards.     7s.  6d. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.     Canto  IV.     By  Lord  Byron.     8vo.     12s. 

Lines  on  the  Death  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Croby,  A.M.  Author  of  Paris,  1815,  a  Poem.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Poem  in  Commemoration  of  the  sudden  and  lamented  Decease  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta  of  Wales  and  Saxe-Cobourg,  &c.  &c, 
and  in  Reconimendation  of  Associations  for  rendering  Assistance  to  the  Laying  in 
Poor  at  their  own  Habitations,    By  Albany  Henry  Christie.     3s. 

A  Poem  occasioned  by  the  Cessation  of  Public  Mourning  for  heb  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  together  with  Sonnets  and  other  Productions. 
By  Mrs.  B.  Hooper.     8vo.     7s. 

Woman,  a  Poem.  By  Eaton  Stannard  Barrett,  Esq.  Author  of  The  Heroine* 
12mo.     Boards.    5s.  6d, 

The. House  of  Mourning,  qr.  The  Christian's  Cenotaph  for  Her  Royal  High* 
ness  The  Princess  Charlottfe  of  Wales.    An  Etegiac  Poem.    By  S.  Franklin.   . 

What  i*j  Genius  ?    A  Poem.    &vo.    2s. 

Endymion :  a  Poetic  Romance.     By  John  Keats.    8vo.     9s. 

Joseph  and  his  Brethren  *,  a  Poem,  in  Four  Books,  originally  written  by  a 
Lady;  abridged  and  corrected  by  Joseph  K%rby,  Minister  of  the  Gospel^ 
Lewes. 

Autonia,  a  Poetti,  i^ith  Not^s  descriptive  of  the  Plague  in  Malta.  By  Mucdo 
Ifoui^g.     12mo.     5S. 

Translations  from  Camoens  ai>d  other  Poem's,  with  Original  Poetry.  By 
the  Author  of  Modei^  Grtoc'e,*atld  the  Restoration  of  the  Wotks  of  Art  io 
Jt^»    5s.^6rf. 

Tlie  Friends,  a  Poem  in  Four  Bdotfe.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson,'A.  M, 
Vicar' of  Bakewell,  Author  of  a  Tratld^tion  of  Juvenal,  and  of  Twelve  Book^ 
of  Charlemagne,  &c.  &c.     12mo.    7s. 

Temofa,  an  Epic  Poem  in  Eight  Cantos,-  verbified  from  Macpherson's  Prose 
^Minslation  of  Ihe  Poems  of  Ossian.  Canto  I  and  II.  By  John  Travers  Burkid, 
Esq.     2s.  6d,  each. 

Sixty-five  Sonnets,  with  Prefatory  Remarks  on  the  Accordance  of  the  Sonnet 
with  tne.Puwers  of  the  English  Language.     12mo.  bds.     5s, 

The  Vo<:al  Library ;  being  the  Largest  Collection  of  English,  Scottish,  and 
Jiiah  Songs,  ever  printed  in  a  single  Volume ;  selected  from  the  best  Authors 
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between  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  and  Cowfejr ;  and  that  of  Dlbdin,  Wol- 
coty  and  Moore  ;  with  an  Index.    Square.    Bound.     tOs.  6d. 

POLITICS   AKD   POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

Observations  on  Lord  Bathurst*s  Speech  in  the  House  of  Peers,  March  18, 
181 7y  sent  sealed  to  Sir  Hudson  Ix)we,  to  the  Address  of  Lord  Liverpool,  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1817.     8vo.    49. 

Thoughts  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Poor,  with  Hints  for  the  Improvement 
iif  their  Condition,  in  a  lietter  address^  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln.  By 
Charles  Turner,  M.A.  F.S.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  delivered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
March  16,  1818,  op  proposing  a  Grant  of  One  Million  for  providing  additional 
Places  of  Public  Worship  in  England.     8vo.     1«  6d. 
.  On  Import  of  Colonial  Corn.     Hy  H.  J.  Colebrook,  Esq.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

The  Problem  Solved,  in  the  Explication  of  a  Plan  of  a  safe,  steady,  and 
secure.  Government  Paper  Currency,  and  Legal  Tender.     By  James  Reed. 

Observations  on  Banks  for  Savings,  shewing  the  Expediency  of  making  the 
Principle  on  which  they  are  founded  applicable  to  Qerks  in  Public  Offices,  and 
all  large  Establishments  of  Labourers,  Mechanics,  and  Others.     3^. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Currency  of  the  Countr}*,  its  Defects  and 
Remedy.     8vo.     2y.  6d. 

Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  Intended  National  Work,  by  William  and 
Robert  Whistlecrafr,  of  Stow-Market,  in  Suffolk,  Harness  and  Collar  Makers, 
intended  to  comprise  tlie  most  Interesting  Particulars  relating  to  King  Arthur 
and  his  Round  I'able.     Canto  III  and  IV'.     5s.  6d.  each. 

A  Statement  of  Facts,  relating  to  the  Maximum  of  Legal  Interest  on  all 
Loans  of  Money ;  addressed  to  the  Trading,  Commercial,  and  Landed  Interest 
•f  the  Kingdom.     8vo.     Ss. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principle  and  Tendency  of  the  Bill  now.  Pending  in  Par- 
liament, for  imposing  certain  Restrictions. on  Cotton  Factories.    8vo.     2s. 

Observations  on  Emigration  to  British  America,  and  the  United  States ;  writ- 
ten expressly  for  the  Use  of  Persons  about  to  Emigrate  to  those  Countries.  By 
Robert  Holditch,  Esq.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

TQEOLOGY,   SERMOKS,  &C. 

A  New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,  comprising  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. By  John  Bellamy,  Author  of  the  History  of  All  Religions,  and  Bibli- 
cal Criticisms  in  the  Classical  and  Biblical  Journal.  Part.  I.  4to.  16s. 
Royal  4 to.     1/.  4s. 

Faith ;  its  Value,  Nature,  and  Proper  Fruits,  **  according  to  the  Scriptures  '* 
A  Sermon.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  late  Curate  of  St.  James's  Parisb| 
Bath.     6d. 

Sermons  and  Lectures.  By  Alexander  Brunton,  D.  D.  One  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Tron  Churchy  and  Professor  of  Oriental  Lainguages  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     8vo.     Boards.    12<. 

The  NewTestamentTranslated  from  the  Original  Greek.  By  G.  CampbellyO.D. 
P.  Doddridge,  D.  D.  and  J.  Mackenzie,  D.  D. '  18mo.    5s. 

Sermons  on  the  most  Important  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  comprehending  the 
Privileges  and  Duties  connected  with  the  Belief  of  those  Doctrines.  By  J. 
Thornton.     12mo.    4s. 

A  Journey  to  Salem  :  containing  a  Description  of  that  famous  City,  its  Cos- 
toms,  Ijsl^s,  and  Privileges,  the  rare  Products  of  Immanuel's  Laiid,  and  the 
Grand  Prospect  of  Mount  Zion,  vrith  an  Account  of  many  remarkable  Incidents 
and  distinguished  Characters  ;  an  Allegory.     By  Amicus.     18mo.     U.  6d, 

Essay  on  the  Beauty  and  Verity  of  the  Sacred  Writings  j  in  particular  the 
Creation,  Deluge,  Planetary  Orbs^  &c.  Intended  for  the  Use  of  Families  and 
Youth,     l^mo.    6d. 
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The  Danger  of  disseminating  th(i  Scriptures  without  Note  or  Comment.  De- 
monstrated from  their  Perspicuity,  the  Principle  so  much  contended  for  hy  the 
Bible  Society.    By  an  Orthodox  (^'hurchman. 

A  Collection  of  Psalms^  Hymns,  and  Anthems,  for  the  Use  of  Public 
Worship. 

Part  II.  The  Mystery  of  God,  or,  the  Arian  Monitor,  by  which  the  Wis- 
dom of  the  Children  of  the  Flesh  is  exposed,  and  the  ever  blt-'ss^d  l^octrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  invincibly  defended,  and  brought  down  to  the  Experi- 
ence of  the  Weakest  of  God*8  People.  Wherein  also  the  Eternal  Majesty,  and 
self-existing  Godhead  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  all  his  Official  Characters  if 
evidently  proved,  and  the  pernicious  Notion  of  Pre- Existence  of  bis  Human 
Soul  exposed  to  contempt.  By  Joseph  Francis  Burrel,  a  Servant  of  Jesut 
Christ. 

On  the  Respect  due  to  Public  Opinion,  particularly  from  the  Clerical  Cha- 
racter. T-wo  dermons  preached  before  the  British  Residents  at  Brussels,  in 
the  Royal  Church  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  January  35,  and  Feb.  1, 
1818.   'By  the  Rev.  T.  Prince,  M  A.,  Chaplain.  ; 

On  the  late  most  melancholy  Occasion  of  the  Death  of  Her  Royal  Highnesi 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Great  Britain.    8vo.     2«.  6<{. 

Two  Sermons,  preached  November  9  and  10,  1817,  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Brussels,  before  tne  British  Residents.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Prince,  M.A.,  && 

The  Trath  of  the  Popular  Nodon  'of  Apparitions,  or  Ghosts,  considered  by 
the  Light  of  Scripture,  a  Sermon.     By  James  Plumtre,  B.D.,  V^icar  of  Greal 
Gransden  in  Huutmgdonshire,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge. 
1«. 

Sermons  on  several  Subjects  and  Occasions.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Dickinson^ 
Curate  and  Lecturer  of  St.  Mai'y,  Newington  Butts. 

Free  I'houghts  on  the  Bath  Missionary  Society,  and  on  the  Address  to 
that  Assembly,  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  lliomas,  A.M.,  Archdeacon  of  Bath.  By 
a  Friend  to  Consistency.     8vo.    ^d. 

Observations  on  the  Defence  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  against  the 
Objections  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath.     By  Phileus  Quadratus.    8vo.     \s. 

Three  Points  of  Imputation  against  the  Clergy,  considered  and  refuted,  in 
reference  to  the  Protest  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  against  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.     By  Philalethes.    8vo.     \$, 

Bible  Associations  Exposed,  being  a  Review  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Henley  Bible  Society,  and  of  its  Appendix,  detailing  the 
Mode  of  organizing  and  conducting  Bible  Associations.  Republished  from 
the  British  Critic,  vx  June,  1817.    8vo.     Is. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Bible,  to  which  is  added  a  Geographical  Index, 
with  the  Calendar  and  Table  of  Lessons,  designed  to  accompany  any  4to. 
Edition  of  the  Bible,  and  adapted  to  the  Maps  and  Notes  of  the  Family  Bible. 
Published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge.   Edited  by  James  W.  Bellamy,  M.A.     4to.    4$.     Royal  4to.     7s. 

Essays  on  the  Wisdom  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Tyerman.  8vo.  Boards. 
lOi. 

Select  Extracts  and  Beauties,  taken  from  One  Hundred  and  Twelve  Serm6ns 
delivered  from  the  Pulpit,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Demise  and  Funeral  of  Her 
^jral  Hiffhness  The  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  Saxe-Colnii-i;.  By 
Divines  of  the  Cliurch  Establishment,  and  of  the  various  Religious  Denomina- 
tions in  the  British  Empire.  By  the  Editor  of  the  Biographical  Memoir  of 
Her  Royal  Highness.     8vo.  Boards.    5(.  6(/. 

lliree  Sermons  on  Particular  Occasions.     By  the  Bishop  of  Glocester.    8vo. 

The  Necessity  of  maintaining  Scriptural  Doctrine,  and  endeavouring  by  every 
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Means  to  proraote  Peace  and  Union  in  the  Church  of  Chriat,  oonside^  in,  tw<^ 
Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Dublin,  January  2J^,  and  Fe- 
bruary 1,  1818,  for  the  Degrees  of  B.D.  an4  D*^-  By  the  Rev.  Hans  Hapiil- 
ton,  D.D.    8vo. 

A  Letter  to  an  highly  respected  Friend,  on  the  Subject  of  certain  Errors  of 
the  Autinomian  Kind,  which  have  lately  sprung  up  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
are  now  making  an  alarming  Progress  throughout  tlve  Kiu^om^  By  the  Efv. 
John  Simons,  B.  L.L.    8vo.    4$. 

Attributes  of  Satan.    8vo.     ^s. 

Sennons.  By  the  Rev.  John  Venn,  M.A.  Rector  of  Clapbam*  Vol.  HI.  8vo. 
Boards.     10<.  6d, 

Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  John  Marriot,  \,M.    8vo.  Boards.     3^-  ^' 

Discourses  on  various  Points  of  Christian  Faith  and  Practice,  most  of  which 
were  delivei'ed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Oratoi re,  in  Paris,  in  the  Spring  of  1816. 
By  Thon^as  li.  Gallaudet,  Principal  of  the  Connecticut  Asylum  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.   8vq.  Boards.  7i. 

The  Plain  Bible,  and  the  Protestai^t  Church  in  England,  with  Rejections  on 
aome  impurtsMit  Subjects  of  e^s^ting  Religious  Controversy.  By  the.  Rev.  W. 
L.  Bow^s.    8vo.    45. 

1  ^e  Racoviao  Catechism,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  translate^  from  the 
jt^tin,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Uuitarianism  in  Poi^pd 
and  the  adjacent  Countries.    By  Thomas  Rees,  F.S.A.     12mo.     IQr. 

The  Theological  Works  of  Isaac  Barrow^  D.D.    In  ^  vols.  8vo.  quires  St  St. 

Hymus,  Original  and  Selected,  for  Public  Worship,  and  Private  Devotion, 
clesi^ued  for  the  Use  of  the  Congregation  assembling  in  R^nelagh  Cbapelj 
Chelsea.    By  R.  S.  Shepherd,  Minister  ofRanelagh  Chapel. 

Uuitarianism  the  only  Religion  that  can  become  Universal.  A  Discourse 
delivered  April  19, 1818,  in  the  Unitarian  Cljiapiel,  Rensbaw  Street,  Liverpool) 
with  Notes  aud  an  Appendix.    By  George  Hams.    8vo.     Is. 

Benefits  of  Early  Piety :  a  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Alary,  Rptherhithe,  May 
d,  1818,  in  aid  of  the  Charity  School  of  ths^t  Parish.  By  Robert  Jones,  D.D. 
^vo.     Is. 

Reniark.&on  the  Rev.  S.  Barbut's  Observations  on  the  Reply  of  the  Chiches- 
ter Diocesan  Committee  of  the  Socie^  for  ProniQting  C^istian  Knoi^ledge. 
Bvo.  -  6d, 

A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Anniversary  Meriting  of  th^  Stewards  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Clergy,  at  St.  Paul's,  May  8,  1817.  B^  the  flev.  Laurence  Gardner, 
p.D.  F.A.S.    4to.     U.&4. 

Reactions  concerning  the  Expediency  of  a  Council  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  being  holden,  with  a  View  to  acconunodate  Reh^pus 
X)&^erence8,  and  to  promote  the  Unity  of  Religion  in  Bond  pf  Peac^.  By 
$j^muel  Wix,  A.  M«  F.  R.  and  A.  S.  London,     8vo.    Ss. 

An  Answer  to  a  Charge  against  the  English  Un^verside^^  contained  in  the 
$^pplemeut  to  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia*     By  J.  Kidd,  M.  D.    S^yo^    Is.  4^. 

A  lifpiy  to  the  Rev.  S.  ^arbut's  Attack  on  the  JVl embers  of  th,e  Chiches^r 
piucesau  Corumittee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  S^Q.Od. 

The  great  Exemplar  of  Sanctity,  described  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  JesJQS 
Christ  the  Saviour  ol"  the  World ;  with  Considerations  on  the  several  Parts  of 
the  History,  and  appropriate  Prayers.    By  Jfere^y  Taylor^  P.D.    Abridged 
VyW.  N   Darnell,  B.D.     8»o.    10s.  6^. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Pru^h^iei  that  have  be^n  fulfilled,  are  now  ful&lling, 
or  will  hereafter  be  f^lhllfed,  relative  to.  the  Great  Period  of  1^260  years ;  the 
Papal  and  Mohammedan  Apostacies ;  the  tyrannical  Reign  of  Antichrist,  or  tba 
Inhd^l  Power ;  aud  tha  Restoration  of  the  Jews.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber, 
3.D.  Vol.  lU.  8vo.  12s. 
.    Vatua  Teat^aoiaotvi^  Qrascam  ca^n.  variia  Lectionib^s.  fift^Uoaejift  a.  Rpberta 
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HolflHN^8«LF.  R«S.&  Ptoano  WuitoptAasi  iochoatfun  OMifSiiiuivit  Ji^ooboi 
Fanonsy  S.  I.  B.  *  Tomi  Secundi  Pare  Ultima.    1/.  li. 

SenQona.  By  James  Bryce,  Clafgyman  of  the  Charch  of  Sootland,  at  Fort 
William»  BengA.    8vo,    10s.  6d, 

SarnAona  on  the  Nalare,  Officea>  asd  Character  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev« 
T.  Bowdler,  A.  M.     Vol.  I.    8vo.     148. 

A  Second  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  M.  A*  on  the  Hostility  of  th« 
Church  of  England  Missionary  Skxaety,  towards  the  Society  for  the  f^ropa^ia* 
tioD  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge-     By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  S.  Carwitheo,  M.  A.    8vo.     1«.  6d. 

Principles  of  Christian  £ndence>  illustrated  hr  an  Examination  of  Arsiu« 
aieuts  subversive  of  Natural  l'heok>gy  and  the  Internal  Evidence  of  Chris* 
Canity,  advanced  by  Dr.  T.'Chalmers,  in  his  Evidence  and  Authority  of  th# 
Christian  Revelation.    By  Duncan  Mearns,  D.  D.    5«. 

The  Family  Expositor ;  or,  a  Shor(  and  Easy  Exposition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  the  Use  of  a  Family,  &c.    ll^mo^  bds.     Part  I.    3«. 

A  Selection  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Anthems,  appointed  to  be  sung  in  tbm 
Parish  Church  of  Welshpool. 

Prayers  for  the  use  of  Families ;  selected  from  various  Authors. 

A  Manual  of  Prophecy,  or  a  short  comparative  View  of  Prophecies  coDtaioed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Events  by  which  they  were  fulfilled,  in  which 
are  intixxftuced  some  new  Observativna  on  several  of  them,  aod  particularly  cm 
Difficult  Passages  in  Isaiah  and  Daniel^    By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  A.  M. 

•to.    a*. 

The  X^trine.  of  th^  Church  of  England  upon  the  Efficacy  of  Baptiam* 
viadioated  kom  Miarepieseutatioiv  Part  II .  By  Richard  Lawrence,  LL.  IX 
Two.  Parts.     5j.  each. 

•  Woaderfud  Prophecies  by  George  Turner,  the  Servant  of  God,  being  a  CaU 
to  the  Jews  to  retui^n,  and  now  published  for  the  Information  of  all  People. 

yOYAC^Sf  TRAVELS,  &C. 

Sxeursiona  through  the  Counries  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Suffolh ;  oon^Eurising 
Betcriptions  of  the  Residences  of*  tba  Nobility  and  Gentry,  Remains  of  Auti^ 
()ttity,  and  every  other  moat  intereatin^  Object  of  Curiosity.  Illustrated  with 
EngcaviiH^.     Essex,  No.  I.     l^o.     is,    8wo.   4s% 

ThaScienti^  Tourist  thcough  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  by  whloh  the 
Traveller  is  directed  to  the  principal  Objects  of  Antiquity,  Ar:,  Soieuce,  and 
the  PvcUovescfue,  including  tlia  Minerals,  Fossils,  rare  Plants,  and  other  Sub- 
jects of  Natural  History,  arranged  by  Counties,  to  which  is  added  an  Intrat- 
daolion  to  the  Study  of  Antiquities,  and.  the  Elements  of  Statistics,  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  and  Botany.  By  T.  Walford,  Esq.  F.A.S.  F.L.S.  In  2  vole.  Ittma. 
Ids     Ditto  with  Aftaps,  coloured.     14s. 

Karmtiva.  of  a  Voyage  to  Senegal  in  1816,  undertaken  by  Order  of  the 
French  Government,  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Madusay 
theSaliasings  of  the  Crew,  and  the  various  Occurrences  on  board  the  Raft,  in 
the  Desect  of  Zaava,  at  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  Camp  of  Daccard,  to  which  are 
•tthjoiued  O^sesvatious  respecting^  the  Agriculture  ol'  the  Western  Coatit  of 
A&i^a,  iroi^  Cape  Bianco  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Gambia.  By  J.  B.  Henry 
Savigney,  and  AUxander  Corr^rd,  Illustrated  with  the  Notes  of  M.  Bred  if, 
and  embelHshed  with  a  Plan  of  the  Raft,  and  a  Portrait  of  King  Zaide.  8vo. 
Boards.     10«.6<i. 

Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Algiers,  comprising  a  Geographical  and  Histori<- 
cal  Account  of  the  Regency,  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Dey  and  his  Miuisr- 
ters.  Anecdotes  of  the  late  War,  Observations  on  the  Relations  of  the  Barbary 
States  with  the  Christian  Powers,  and  the  Necessity  and  Importance  of  their 
complete  Subjugation.    By  Signor  Pananti,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations  by 
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Edward  Blaqai^re,  Esq.  R.N.  Author  of  **  Letters  from' the  Mediterntnean/^ 
4to.  Boards.    2/.  2«. 

:  A  Journey  to  Rome  and  Naples,  performed  in  1817,  giving  an  Account  of 
the  present  State  of  Society  in  Italy  ;  and  containing  Observations  on  the  Fine 
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^V  HEN  we  meditate  upon  die  various  political  and  moral  ba^ 
pects  of  the  world  as  they  present  themselves  in  the  pages  of 
nistory ;  the  struggles  of  temperate,  and  the  storms  of  licentious 
liberty;  the  fates  cS  empires  under  the  influence  of  luxury, 
commerce^  and  war;  the  succession,  the  recurrence,  the  analogy 
of  opinions,  systems,  and  ereeds ;  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  m 
consecrated  langua^,  that  ^  there  is  nothing  new  beneath  the 
sun/'  But  when  m>m  these  genoral  views  we  direct  our  atten- 
tiQU  to  what,  has  fox  some  time  been  in  agitation  in  this  country 
for*  difittsing .  through  the  whole  community,  even  down  to^  its 
verv  dregs,  the  means  and  advantages  of  education,  instruction, 
ana  reform,  with  a  spirit  of  philanthropy,  which  submits  to  no 
limit,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowle^e  tliat  we  live  in  times  to 
which,  in  this  respect  at  least,  the  records  of  the  world  furnish 
no  parallel*  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man  who  feels  an  interest 
in  the  general  condition  of  his  fellow  beings,  nor  very  easy  for 
any  one  whose  anxieties  extend  beyond  himself,  even  to  the  well- 
bemg  of  his  own  family  and  immediate  posterity,  to  view  these 
elements  of  change  and  commotion  with  a  careless  mind.  There 
are,  however,  many  and  various  lights  in  which  this  great 
question  is  considered,  producing  vai*ious  sentiments  of  bright 
anticipation,  fearful  apprehension^  pr  tranquil  indifference.  There 
are  some  who  look  upon  the  extensive  apparatus  of  modem 
education  as  they  look  upon  the  new  modifications  of  the  power 
of  steam,  or  the  machines  for  expediting  the  processes  oi  hus- 
bandry ;  it  is  with  them  a  subject  of  dry  calculation  in  what 
ratio  th^  brain  may  be  rendered  active  or  productive  under  a 
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ftupposabk  degree  of  excitation,  tnthout  takii^g  at  all  into  the 
question  the  nnal  object  of  practical  benefit  to  man,  or  appre« 
elating  bis  soul  6r  his  salvation  as  any  important  part  of  the 
problem  of  human  felicity.  Others,  with  scarcely  more  concern 
for  the  dignity  and  value  of  man's  higher  interests,  satisfy  them*- 
aelyes  with  a  vague  impression  that  any  great  impulse  given  to 
the  human  mind  must  propel  it  forwards  in  a  course  of  advance^ 
ment,  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  render  it  on  all 
mdes  a  talking,  reading,  and  msputing  world,  to  secure  thi^ 
prepress  and  enlargement  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Many^ 
perhaps  a  very  large  proportion,  are  active  in  the  promotion  of 
the  greajb  enterprise  of  general  education  from  a  love^  but  to0 
apparent,  of  the  distinction  which  accompanies  it;  to  whom  th4 
mere  act  of  intermeddling  brings  its  reward ;  and  the  pomp  of 
anniversaries,  with  the  stir  and  commotion  of  committees,  and 
popular  eithibitions,  are  the  motive  and  consummation  of  theif 
gossipping  humanity ;  and  there  are  others,  and  these  too  are 
numerous,  who  see,  or  think  they  see,  iii  a  reading  and  writing 
populace,  the  elements  of  political  change,  and  the  beginnings 
of  an  organization  of  democratical  strength  which  the  constitu- 
tional barriers  of  our  ancient  pdiity  will  be  found  incapable  of 
resisting.  Nor  are  the  enemies  of  Christian  orthodoxy  without 
their  expectations  of  advantage  from  the  aptitude  to  new  impres- 
sions which  may  find  th^ir  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  community^ 
under  the  influence  of  universal  education. 

Among  the  friends  of  their  country  and  human  h&,ppines9|^ 
there  is  also  a  considerable  diversity  of  sentiment  respecting  thfe 
i^ue  of  this  catholic  experiment.  There  are  some  qi  this  lattet 
class  who  think  that,  as  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  so  in  the 
mass  of  the  labouring  and  busy  community,  "  a  little  learning* 
will  prove  **  a  dangerous  thing ;  '*    they  calculate  the  conse^ 

anences  of  presum{)tuous  ignorance,  and.  plebeian  philosophy ; 
ley  dread  the  poisons  of  the  press,  and  the  prurience  of  ii« 
centious  curiosity;  and  are  of  opinion  that,  as  men  who  live  by 
manual  industry  can  never  read  and  reason  enough  to  read  and 
reason  well,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  take  their  learning  ai 
second  hand,  from  authorized  instructors,  than  to  be  left  to  thd 
dangerous  guides  of  their  own  choice  in  regions  overspread  \^th 
contagious  error,  and  in  which  every  path  is  beset  with  some 
secret  ambush,  or  open  enemy  of  Uod  and  man.  Others  of 
this  same  class  of  benevolent  xeasoners  cherish  a  livelier  hop^ 
and  a  holier  confidence  in  spiritual  guidance,  and  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Bible ;  to  them  it  appears  that  if  all  men  hav^ 
access  to  the  Scriptures,  and  are  enabled  to  draw  from  thos6 
fountains  of  truth,  more  especially  if  they  are  encouraged  i6 
come  to  these  oracles  for  lulvice,  the  wiisked  shall  spread  theit 
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nets  for  tbem  in  xom,  and  their  '^  souU^  even  among"  lions/'  shaB 
}ye  safe  from  harm. 

.  To  us  two  things  are  clear :  first,  that  whether  it  be  right  or 
not  that  the  rising  generation  of  the  poor  should  be  educated 
without  distinction  or  exception,  it  is  now  too  late  to  question. 
So  large  a  majority  has  decided  in  the  affirmative,  that  it  may 
properly  be  s^,  the  world  will  have  it  so.  *.  It  has  grown  into 
a  state  maxim  in  our  own  country ;  and  our  mines  aiid  manu« 
factories  are  not  more  a  part  of  our  system  than  our  multiplied 
institutions  for  educating  the  children  of  those  that  work  in 
them.  Happily,  therefore,  for  the  brains  of  reviewers^,  they 
jare  saved  the  labour  of  disquisition  on  the  great  question  of  to 
be  or  not  to  be;  the  thing  is,  and  will  go  on,  whatever  may  be 
the  metaphysical,  moral,  or  political  consequences.  Secondly, 
it  seems  equally  dear  to  us  that  no  universal  plan  for  advancing 
the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  humanity  can  expect 
success  unless  attended  by  the  Divine  blessing;  and  this  it  cannot 
reasonably  look  for,  unless  it  has  God's  glory  specifically  and 
eminently  in  view.  Man  must  be  dealt  with,  not  cmly  as  a  re- 
ligious animal,  but  as  born  under  a  peculiar  dispensation,  and 
with  respect  to  whom  nothing  is  right  or  wrong,  but  as  it  is  con- 
formable or  otherwise  to  the  will  of  heaven  revealed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  any  system  of  edu-*. 
cation  can  be  made  suitable  to  such  a  being,  under  all  the  di- 
versities of  time,  and  place,  and  temperament,  unless  its  begin- 
niag^  its  end,  and  its  process,  all  point  with  polar  constancy 
to  that  common  character,  and  that  common  exigence^  whi(^ 
belongs  equally  to  every  son  of  Adam.  Widiout  uiis  sanciion» 
we  have  no  warrant  for  any  thing  that  we  do  in  this  plausible 
undertaking;  upon  this  stock  every  germ  must  be  engrafted; 
a  plant  would  be  as  likely  to  flourish  with  its  root  in  the  air, 
and  its  foliage  in  the  earth,  as  any  scheme  of  education  for  th^ 
poor  to  succeed,  of  wliich  the  gospel  is  not  the  source  of  it« 
bealth  and  strength. 

The  great  learning  for  a  poor  man  is  to  reason  rightly  on  his 
duties,  his  wants,  and  his  interests.  Unless  he  has  made  an 
advance  in  this  knowledge,  the  talent  of  casting  a  sum^  or 
reading  a  newspaper,  or  other  ephemeral  products  of  the  presS| 
will  avail  him  or  his  country  but  little.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
state  our  humble 'but  decided  opinion  that  there  is  a  fatal  mis- 
chief lurking  under  the  hypothesis,  that  the  purposes  of  general 
education  are  answered  by  making  the  common  people  what  by 
themselves  are  termed  scholars,  without  combining  any  specific 
inculcation  of  principles  or  duties ;  by  giving  them  learning 
without  teaching  them  at  the  same  time  tne  application  of  it  to 
tibei^  solid  comfort,  and  the  religious  regulation  of  their' lives. 
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We  deem  it  great  follv  to 'bestow  attainments  above  the  wants  of 
the  person  instructed,  in  order  that  the  possibilities  of  life  may  take 
him  from  its  realities,  or  for  the  chance  of  calling  into  its  proper 
sphere  some  unsuspected  genius,  which,  but  for  this  stimuiusi 
might  have  sunk  into  its  church-yard  repose,  like  other  "  mute 
inglorious  Miltons,''  or  other  *^  Cromwells  guiltless  of  their 
country's  blood.'* 

It  is  one  of  the  most  palpable  and  irrefragable  maxims  which* 
rest  upon  common  experience,  that  th^  eaucation  of  a  child 
should  bear  a  particular  relation  to  his  destination  or  probable 
allotment;  for  though  it  may  be  possible  that  some  casualty  not 
ibreseen  may  place  nim  under  very  difiPerent  circumstances,  yet 
beings  ignorant  of  the  future  must  calculate  by  appearances ; 
and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  to  afford  room  for  a  potential 
education,  framed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  whatever  the  lottery 
of  life  may  produce.  By  instruction  disproportioned  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  instructea,  what  may  be  the  quantity  of  latent 
genius  developed  is  altogether  precarious ;  but  the  mass  neces- 
sarily suffers  by  the  stimmatinff  |Mrocess ;  and  the  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  dislocated,  and  warped  a  thousand  ways. 
Society  is  not  always  enriched  by  these  discoveries.  Genius  is 
sometimes  a  misfortune  to  its  possessor  and  to  the  world ;  nor  is 
it  ever  more  in  danger  of  being  so  than  when,  under  favour  of 
its  high  pretensions,  it  brings  into  the  sphere  of  polished  society 
the  propensities  and  habits  of  its  baser  origin.  If  the  higher 
studies  proposed  by  some  to  be  introduced  among  the  common 
people  could  be  funded  like  their  pecuniary  savmgs,  and  pro- 
ceedby  accumulation  through  successive  generations  until  the 
philosophy  of  the  poor  might  teach  them  to  perceive  how  ne- 
cessary and  natural  in  the  social  and  civil  state  of  man  are  the 
distinctions  of  wealth  and  poverty,  rule  and  obedience,  luxury 
and  labour,  and  thus  to  argue  themselves  into  ^contentment,  the 
object  would  be  worth  whatever  temporary  sacrifice  or  danger 
might  attend  the  prosecution ;  but  as  the  fact  is,  that  learning 
<^  go  but  little  way  with  those  who  must  live  by  corporal  la<» 
hour,  and  every  generation  of  the  poor  must  have  the  same 
^ound  to  go  over;  as  science  is  loilg,  life  short,  and  indigence 
importunate,  it  seems  to  be  the  most  obvious  policy,  in  providing 
for  their  education,  to  see  that  it  is  siipple^  practical,  and  com- 
pendious. To  read  with  a  discernment  at  once  sober  and  spi- 
ritual the  inspired  volume,  and  to  deduce  therefrom  living 
lessons  of  conduct,  is  all  that  those  who  are  to  labour  with 
their  hands  for  their  subsistence  can  need  or  expect  to 
learn;  but  then  this  all  is  all*important;  and  it  is  equally  im- 
portant to  all.  Ajad  the  corollary  from  these  propoi&itions  is 
plain^-that  a  national  sn^  constitutioi^  scheme  of  educatioo 
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must  consult  the  commmi  exigencei  by  bestowing  thct,  and  fihal 
onlyy  which  is  capable  of  beneficial  applicatioB,  and  adapted  to 
the  necessary  frame  of  civil  society. 

Now  let  it  not  be  understood  that  we  are  all  this  while  under- 
valuing the  benefits  of  a  general  and  liberal  education ;  or  that 
we  mean  to  assert  in  broad  terms  that  a  fiather  oudit  in  the  in- 
fancy of  his  child  to  decide  upon  his  professioniu  destination^ 
and,  having  determined  this  choice,  to  make  it  the  single  point 
to  which  his  education  is  to  be  specifically  and  exclusively  di« 
reoted.    This  mode  of  conducting  education  could  have  been 

))roper  only  among  those  nations  with  whom  trades  and  pro* 
eb$ions  were  hereditary  in  families.  We  wish  it  to  be  kept  in 
mind  by  our  readers,  that  our  present  observations  belong 
wholly  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  for  whom  in  our  judgment 
thwe  is  but  one  sort  pf  literature — the  literature  that  leads  to 
duty  and  peace ;  the  wisdom  that  shines  forth  in  the  beauty  of 
regulated  affections ;  the  culture  that  asks  for  but  few  intermis^ 
sions  of  labour,  but  whi^h  makes  its  pauses  refreshing,  and  its 
&tigues  supportable ;  while,  £og:  those  whose  professions  are  in- 
tellectual, whose  leisure  is  voluntary,  and  whose  primary  business 
is  with  mind  and  its  precious  commerce,  no  academician  can  be 
more  disposed  than  ourselves  to  assert  the  dignity  of  an  educa- 
tion properly  literaiy,  and  the  value  of  a  liberal  diversity  of 
culture  having  no  reference  to  any  particular  pursuit  or  profes- 
sion, but  in  the  grace  or  variety  by  which  it  recommends  or  re- 
lieves it. 

.  Judiciously  directed,  education  is  the  greatest  gift  of  man  to 
man ;  and  to  withhold  it  from  the  poor  would  be  to  ke^  them 
poor  indeed.  But  educatipn,  like  alms-giving,  may  be  scattered 
abroad  with  so  little  discernment  as  to  disappoint  its  own  pur- 
poses. It  should  never  be  proposed  to  the  poor  with  any 
Quackery  in  its  announcement;  as  the  means  of  conjuring  into 
their  heads  or  pockets  illumination,  or  riches ;  but  as  the  means 
of  improving  their  condition  by  elevating  thdr  feelings  and  cor- 
recting their  principles,  and  of  supplying  to  them  the  best  mo- 
tives to  industry,  and  to  contentment.  Now  there  is  but  one 
method  yet  found  out  of  doing  this,  and  the  discovery  thereof 
is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Reformation.  Means  recommended  by 
their  economy  of  expanse,  their  celerity  of  operation,  or  the 
comprehensiveness  of  their  mechanism,  may  be  serviceable  in 
their  way ;  but  the  one,  only,  immediate  agent  whereby  the  poor 
of  this  land  are  to  be  lifted  higher  in  the  moral  scal^,  is  souna  in- 
struction in  religious  learning.  This  is  that  wisdom  which,  di&« 
daiuiog  the  connnement  of  me  porch  and  the  academy,  *'  utter- 
elh  her  voice  in  the  streets,"  and,  chartered  by  nature  to  all  man- 
opans  her  achool  promiscuously  to  erery  variety  of  con<» 
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idilion.     As  far  as  education  tends  to  gradaate  the  poor  in  this 

freat  university,  its  tendency  is  safi^  its  progress  certam»  and  its 
enefit  uneouivocal.  And  as  far  as  reading  and  writing  are  made 
instrumental  to  this  discipline,  they  are  covered  by  its  authority, 
and  stand  upon  its  holy  ground. 

The  education  of  the  poor  can^  indeed,  scarcely  go  wrong 
with  sound  religion  predominant  in  its  system ;  its  strong  attrac- 
tion, where  it  has  its  due  ascendency,  keeps  things  m  their 
places  that  would  otherwise  &11  into  disorder  under  the  action  of 
opposite  impulses.  What  we  contend  for,  then,  is  this,  that  re^ 
ligion,  not  speculatively  and  argumentatively  taught,  but  prac-  ^ 
tically  and  vitally  impressed  upon  the  heart  and  conduct,  if  not 
the  sole,  must  be  the  supreme  in  any  system  of  education 
to  be  offered  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  British  poor. 
The  effects  of  a  mere  secular  education,  or  one  in  which  re* 
ligion  sincerely  taught  is  not  decidedly  uppermost,  will  soon  be 
perceived  in  a  sort  of  sour  unblessed  state  of  sodety ;  in  a  bad 
public  temper,  in  a  spirit  of  distrust,  a  diq>osition  to  tumult, 
a  decay  of  principle,  and  a  depi^vation  of  manners. 

As  we  are  convinced  that  the  appropriate  learning  for  the 
indigent  and  labouring  classes  is  that  which  will  teim  to  raise 
their  own  estimate  of  their  duties  and  accountability^  so  are  we 
satisfied  that  the  success  of  any  schemes  adopted  mr  so  salutary 
a  purpose  must  depend  upon  the  honesty,  as  well  as  industry^ 
with  which  the  undertaking  is  conducted.  The  missionary 
system,  which  our  zeal  has  planted  in  other  countries,  must  in 
substance  and  spirit  be  established  also  in  our  own.  And  as  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  faith  depends  mainly  for  its  success, 
under  God^  upon  the  character  which  Christians  themselves 
present;  so  may  the  zealots  in  this  new  system  of  popular  edu* 
cation  expect  to  succeed  in  an  exact  proportion  to  the  character^ 
istic  propriety  of  their  own  conduct.  Where  the  culture  is 
greatest,  the  produce  should  naturaUy  be  most  mature^  and  ma- 
nifest. The  poor  must  be  made  to  recognize  the  full  value  of 
education  in  the  manners  of  tlieir  superiors ;  they  will  not  take 
it  upon  trust.  If  it  is  so  good  a  thing  to  go  to  church  and  read 
the  Scriptures  on  the  Sunday,  how  is  it,  mey  will  say,  that  onr 
betters  prefer  their  afternoon  rid^  to  afternoon  prayers,  and 
Sunday  dinners  to  Sunday  lectures.  We  see  men  set  up  in 
affluence  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  rich,  even  by  the  patrons 
of  Bible  societies,  whose  recommendation  to  favour  has  been 
the  circulation  through  the  land-  of  blasphemous  productions. 
Schools  are  every  where  opened  to  educate  us  in  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  and  we  find  our  edu- 
^cators  preferring  for  their  own  chiljdren  a  foreign  education, 
surrounded  by  i&  symbols  df  Catholic  worship,  by  contemptuous 
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profanatioiis  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  a  heardess  scene  of  sensual 
profligacy.  The  buikUng  and  enlamng  of  churches  is  going 
on  with  parliamentaiy  funds,  and  chiCTy  for  our  accommodation; 
and  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  other  great  men  of  the 
land  are  subscribmg  in  aid  of  this  patriotic  measure ;  but  we 
percdve  the  metropolitan,  and  diocesan  churches,  the  cathedrals 
and  ministers  of  our  establishment,  standing  indeed  as  monu- 
ments of  ancient  piety,  and  still  visited  for  their  mi^ificencey 
but  in  general  displaymg  the  gloom  of  solitude  in  the  nudst  of 
those  who  live  upon  their  revenues ;  places  in  which  the  mmes^ 
^  of  God  is  daily  mocked  by  an  unspiritual  service^  performed  in  a 
slovenly  manner  to  empty  thrones  and  empty  staUs,  and  sacri- 
ficing the  words  of  inspiration  to  the  claims  of  an  unmeaning 
melody. 

Th6  home-truth  after  all  is  this,  that  not  one  particle  of  success 
can  be  expected  to  attend  our  scheme  of  universal  education 
unless  it  works  upwards,  imless  it  re-acts,  unless  it  provokes  us 
to  consistency.  It  is  fundamentally  &ulty  in  being  too  mechanical 
and  too  poliUcaL  Method  it  miKt  have,  and  pohcy  it  is ;  but  the 
heart'  of  the  nation  must  be  in  it,  for  God's  blessing  to  be  upon 
it.  The  cause  is  common,  and  so  should  be  the  feeling  and  sym- 
pathy that  conducts  it.  A  general  undertaking  to  make  the 
poor^ better  implies  an  undertaking  to  become  better  ourselves ; 
otherwise  the  order  of  life  suffers  a  disturbance  from  its  own 
improvement,  and  instruction  ceases  to  be  the  handmaid  of 
tranquillity.  If  we  raise  critics  among  our  inferiors  upon  pur 
own  conduct,  we  are  fatally  foolish  unless  we  resolve  to  do  our 
duty  well.  If  the  humble  are  to  advance  in  the  moral  system, 
we  must  also  be  progressive  with  a  celerity  proportioned  to  the 
q)eed  we  are  communicating.  At  any  rate  we  must  be  con- 
sistent, and  avoid  the  folly  and  mischief  of  pretending  to  teach 
what  we  do  not  practise. 

Literature  is  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the  education  of  the 
very  low ;  and  to  place  it  before  them,  is  to  mock  them  with 
offers  of  what  must,  generally  speaking,  be  by  them  unattain- 
able. Moral  culture,  grounded  on  religion,  is  all  that  their  case 
requires,  and  all  that  tneir  condition  allows ;  it  is  the  only  way, 
regarding  them  as  a  mass,  in  which  the  character  of  the  body  of 
the  poor  can  be  made  to  stand  essentially  higher  than  it  does. 
For  this  object  no  mechanical  arrangement  is  sufficient :  it  must 
be  wholly  the  work  of  living  agency :  the  seed  must  be  dropped 
in  by  the  hand;  no  drilling  machine  will  do  the  work.  If  the 
high  are  to  reform  the  low,  they  can  only  do  it  by  first  reforming 
themselves.  The  task  is  an  individual  one,  and  must  be  distri-  •  * 
butively  done:  each  in  his  own  sphere  and  circuit  of  influence, 
whether  wide  or  narrow,  if  he  sets  up  for  an  advocate  for  general 
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education^  must  give  tangible  proofe  of  his  sincerit}^.  To  teach  is 
nothing;  to  teach  well  is  every  thing.     The  cause  is  betrayed  by 
those  who  disregard  themselves  what  they  urge  upon  others.    Of 
what  importance  ts  it  that  a  prince,  or  a  nobleman,  presides,  or 
delivers  a  speech,  at  a  general  school  or  Bible  meeting,  unless  he 
forthwith  carries  reform  into  his  own  family,  and  presents  the 
pattern  of  a  Christian  establishment  to  the  circle  of  dependants 
which   surrounds  him.     Of  what  real  avail  are  the  periodical 
visits  of  bishops  and  archbishops  to  Baldwin's-gardens,  or  Bart* 
lett's-buildings,  unless  they  brush  away  the  coDwebs  from  their 
own  establishments,  and  rouse  to  wholesome  activity  the  dor- 
mant en^gies  of  the  pastoral  office.     C)  ridiculous  and  pompous 
blunder !     Spiritless  zeal  and  nominal  charity  !   Where  is  the 
good  of   all  this   apparatus,    this    busv,    breathless  stir,    this 
dust,   this  smoke,  this   contest,   this  cfamour,   this  rustling  of 
silk  in  cottages  and  cabins,  these  societies,  institutions,  commis- 
moners  and  committees,  these  troops  of  boys  and  girls  parading 
through  the  streets,  dressed,  drilled,   flattered,   exhibited,   un- 
less the  great  impelling  principle  in  all  this  vast  machinery  is  a 
strenuous  desire  to  educate  the  soul  for  heaven,  and  to  widen 
the  spiritual  foundations  of  human   hope.      A  certain  man- 
liness, a  good  faith,  a  plain  dealing,  is  necessary  to  all  these  ar- 
rangements to  ensure  their  success.    It  is  not  one  whit  more 
important  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  than  for  the  children  of 
the  rich,  and  the  rich  themselves,  to  go  twice  to  church  on  a 
Sunday.     It  is  not,  in  any  respect,  more  necessary  for  the  poor 
man  to  have  a  Bible  given  him,  than  for  the  rich  man  to  read 
the  one  he  has.    His  case  is  said  in  Scripture  to  be  moi*e  difficult, 
and  therefore  he  must  at  least  stand  in  need  of  equal  help.     As 
long  as  the  rulers  of  the  state  have  their  public  dinners  on  the 
day  authoritatively  consigned  to  religious  repose ; — as  long  as  the 
roads,  on  this  day  of  appointed  rest,  are  covered  with  travelling 
equipages,  and  the  poor  children  proceed  to  church  amidst  a 
throng  of  carriages,  and  servants  in  waiting; — as  long  as  the 
parks  and  suburos  exhibit  an  universal  scene  of  ostentatious 
Sabbath-breaking; — as  long  as  the  service  of  cathedral  churches 
is  profenely  performed  before  empty  stalls,  while  the  heads  of  these 
sacred  corporations  are  taking  the  air  in  their  carriages;— as 
long  as  dignitaries  are  at  ease  on  their  couches  of  preferment  until 
the  rumour  of  translation  dispels  their  slumbers; — as  long  as, 
amidst  the  demands  for  church  room,  the  churches  of  our  metro- 

;>olitan,  and  other  great  cities,  are  irregularly  served; — as  long  a9 
ivings  are  bestowed  with  so  little  regard  to  qualification,  even 
by  the  public  trustees  of  patronage,  and  almost  every  diocese  is 
stained  with  the  marks  of  nepotism  and  neglect ; — as  long  as  the 
discipline^  of  our  youth  for  the  sacred  profession  is  loose  and 
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secular,  and  our  great  and  royal  schools  stigmatize  a  &Ise  quan- 
tity more  than  the  breach  of  a  commandment ;  as  long  as  Latin 
comedies  are  performed  by  school-boys,  of  which  the  principal 

{>arts  are  those  of  pimps,  and  profligates,  and  courtesans ; — ^as 
ong  as,  to  terminate  these  painful  reflections,  the  higher  orders 
are  insensible  to  the  self-imposed  superior  duties  implied  in  die 
undertaking  to  teach  the  lower,  nor  reflect  that  in  tnis  lofl^y  vo- 
cation conduct  is  the  pledge  of  sincerity;  the  great  work  of  edu- 
cating the  poor  must  be  expected  to  be  slow  in  substantial  ad- 
vancement, however  promising  in  structure  and  exterior*  The 
reformation  must  go  through  and  through  socie^,  or  the  pro- 
duct of  all  this  labour  will  be  no  better  than  a  painted  sepulchre. 
The  prociess  must  be^in  with  the  great.  If  the  roots  of  the  tree 
require  stirring,  it  will  best  be  done  by  the  breath  of  Heaven 
first  ventilating  the  topmost  branches,  and  transmitting  down- 
wards the  vibratory  impulse,  till  every  fibre  is  agitated,  and 
access  is  given  to  uie  renovating  juices  of  life,  and  iiealth^  and 
fecundity. 

But  all  this  while  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  enemies  io 
the  great  nation^  plan,  of  universal  education :  we  think  it  was 
always  a  national  auty  to  promote  it.  But  especially  now  that 
the  grent  bulk  of  the  common  people  have  been  educated  enough 
to  enable  them  to  read  what  is  destructive  of  their  morals,  they 
must  be  educated  further,  until  the  taste  for  what  is  morally  im- 
proving is  created.  X<ooking  to  the  provisions  for  this  ol^ect  as 
mtended  to  be  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  whole  com- 

V 

munity  of  the  poor  throughout  the  land,  we  cannot  but  admit 
the  necessity  of  making  the  funds  extend  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
sistently with  their  eflicaciou$  application.  But  in  the  machinery 
of  the  system  economy  may  be  pushed  too  far.  If  for  the  sake  of 
exercising  a  great  number  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same 
scheme  of  management,  teaching  is  sometimes  generalized  to  one 
level  procedure,  and  becomes  a  mere  organical  system,  like  the 
drill  and  discipline  of  an  army,  a  spectator  may  be  pleased  and 
astonished  at  the  regularity  of  the  movements,  so  exact  and  simul- 
taneous ;  and,  imagming  that  what  he  sees  is  the  beginning  of  an 
universal  march  towards  truth,  is  filled  with  delightful  presages 
of  public  felicity.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  much  of  this  may 
be  delusion.  No  intellects  are  obsequious  to  mechanical  con- 
trol ;  the  art  of  teaching  is  less  to  act  upon  the  the  mind  than 
to  make  the  mind  act  U>r  itself,  and  to  guide  its  spontaneous 
movements.  It  is  even  dangerous  by  mechanical  aids  too  much 
to  facilitate  its  course;  its  dependance  must  be  mainly  upon. 
itself;  truths  the  most  impressive  and  important  must  in  part  at 
least  be  of  personal  and  industrious  acquirement;  and  as  our 
liturgy  expresses  it,  '^  inwardly  grafted  in  the  heart,'*  to  be  last- 
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ing  or  useful,  or  really  the  property  of  its  possessor.  But  we 
throw  this  out  rather  as  caution  than  condemnation,  being  well 
persuaded  that  the  understanding  is  never  nourished  but  in  pro* 
portion  as  it  digests,  converts,  and  assimilates ;  and  that  in  the 
modern,  and  what  is  called  the  new  system  of  education,  there 
is  a  cheap  magnificence  of  plan  that  is  apt  to  divert  attention 
from  the  state  and  extent  of  its  operative  virtue. 

As  far  as  religion  enters  into  the  new  plan  of  general  education 
for  the  poor,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  matter  of  special 
consideration,  how  far  a  mere  technical  mode  of  instruction  can 
answer  any  valuable  purpose:  as  it  is  in  things,  and  not  in  words, 
that  its  essence  resides,  it  seems  only  capable  of  being  taught  to 
the  poor  as  it  stands  connected  with  their  duties,    it  niust.be 
presented  to  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  understandings  in  its 
characters  of  efficient  holiness.     There  is  something,  too,  of  pe- 
culiarity, and  entireness  in  its  great  constituent  doctrines,  which 
forbids  it  to  be  bandied  about  m  half  sentences  for  the  exercise 
of  memory.     It  may  afford  play  for  this  faculty,  however  sub» 
divided  and  broken;  but  it  cannot  be  received  into  the  under-* 
standing,   much  less  can  it  be  lodged  in  the  heart,   except  it 
comes  m  its  proper  iiilness  of  authoritative  wisdom,  or  is  par- 
celled out  so  as  that  every  part  may  be  a  vital  specimen  of  the 
whole.      Neither  is  it  possible  to  teach  Christianity  as  other 
learning  is  taught.     It  is  a  system  of  imperative  duties  both  as 
to  faith  and  practice.     The  memory  is  unfit  to  be  its  repository. 
Its  truths  are  of  such  awful  obligation,  that  it  is  almost  profana- 
tion  to  repeat  them  without  feeling  them;  and  we  much  doubt 
whether  an  unholy  familiarity  of  the  lips  with  truths  in  which  the 
heart  takes  no  real  interest,  may  not  by  degrees  induce  the  habit 
of  regarding  with  indifference  a  subject  which,  to  be  understood, 
must  be  felt,  and  which  admits  of  no  display  but  of  the  fruits  of 
faith  and  discipline. 

We  have  on  these  grounds  liot  scrupled  to  declare  our  opinion 
that  general  education,  as  far  as  the  Christian  religion  makes  a 
part  of  it,  is  in  some  danger  of  being  too  mechanical.  To  sup- 
ply this  defect,  perhaps  to  a  great  degree  unavoidable,  in  a  system 
designed  for  such  extensive  operation,  we  can  surest  no  better 
method  than  that  those  who  feel  most  concerned  tor  its  success, 
would,  as  far  as  may  be,  charge  themselves  personally  with  the 
du^  of  supplying  what  it  wants  of  special  individual  instruction, 
and  would  repember  how  fair  an  opportunity  the  Sunday  school^ 
afford  for  this  supplementary  object. 

It  is  very  material,  too^  to  keep  the  plan  as  clear  as  possible  of 
all  suspicion  of  its  being  an  engine  of  state  policy.  It  is  now  un- 
questionably an  object  of  the  grea^t  national  importance,  ti^ 
spread  among  the  people  ^he  influence  of  fi  souud  education; 
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but  the  spirit,  the  principle,  the  genius  of  the  plan,  requires  that 
every  effort  should  oe  singly  directed  to  the  great  point  of  press- 
ing upon  the  heart  and  conscience,  in  all  its  practical  bearings^ 
the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Saviour  and  his  ransomed  church, 
trusting  the  consequences  to  the  consistency  of  God's  holy  ap- 
pointments. 

Supposing  this  vast  scheme  of  popular  education  to  be  thus 
conducted,  a  truly  interesting  aera  may  be  considered  as  ap- 
proaching. Much  the  larger  part  of  the  moral  world  seems  now 
to  be  becKoned  to  a  higher  and  happier  state,  by  the  more  exalted 
portion  of  their  fellow  creatures.  From  a  region  of  perpetual 
shade  they  are  invited  to  come  within  the  confines  of  that 
luminous  disk  where  man  may  walk  by  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
breathe,  with  conscious  delight,  a  kindling  atmosphere  df  newly 
recognized  duties  and  relations  and  hopes  and  privileges.  The 
expectation,  and  even  the  possibility  of  all  this,  awakens  in  the 
bosom  a  solemn  transport;  and  the  Christian  philanthropist 
involuntarily  stretches  out  his  hands  to  welcome  tne  advancing 
crowd.  Still,  however,  we  ^re  not  to  forget,  that  an  immense  mass 
of  poor  children  have  been  ascertained  to  be  wholly  without  the 
means  of  instruction.  According  to  the  returns  which  have 
been  made  to  the  inquiries  lately  instituted  on  the  subject  of 
general  education,  it  would  seem  that  the  number  of  children  in 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis  destitute  of  education  cannot  be 
much  short  of  120,000;  and  from  the  evidence  produced  upon 
that  occasion,  that  the  uneducated  greatly  exceed  in  number  the 
educated  children,  even  in  the  districts  best  furnished  with  the 
means  of  cheap  instruction.  From  all  the  facts  and  statements 
in  evidence  before  the  Committee  above-mentioned,  it  still  ap- 
pears that  the  mass  of  uneducated  poor  is  very  great;  and 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  environs,  not  above  one 
third  of  the  total  number  have  the  means  of  decent  cultivation. 
One  fact  of  most  important  inference  is  clearly  ascertained,  that, 
in  the  comparison  of  the  different  districts,  vice  and  misery  prevail 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  want  of  intellectual  culture.  As  a  sti- 
mulus to  exertion  in  the  cause  of  this  excluded  portion  of  the 
species,  we  find  it  asserted  by  the  House  of  Commons*  Committee, 
that  there  generally  exists  among  the  lowest  of  the  people  a  desire 
to  obtain  for  their  children  the  advantages  of  instruction.  But 
that  the  opportunities  of  education  are,  as  yet,  far  irom  being  com- 
mensurate with  the  wants,  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  London 
still  gloomily  attest ;  and  the  sad  aspect  of  juvenile  delinquency 
at  the  present  moment  urges  upon  us  the  duty  of  exertion  in  an 
extraoitiinaTy  degree;  while  it  is  a  great  encouragement  to  re- 
flect that  it  is  fumost  exclusively  among  the  uneducated  part  of 
the  youngs  that  the  mere  flagrant  instances  of  delinquenof 
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occur.  That  the  want  of  instruction  for  the  lower  oi*ders  is  as 
yet  but  defectively  supplied,  appears  y^xj  decidedly  from  some 
of  the  most  authoritative  evioence  delivered  to  the  House  c( 
Commons'  Committee  on  the  subject.  Thus  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
treasurer  of  the  National  Society,  states  that  in  Coleman-street 
Buildings'  school,  the  number  of  ineffectual  applications  is  at 
least  twentv  in  each  week,  and  adds  that  the  chiloren  thus  rejected 
are^  as  he  nas  reason,  to  believe^  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of 
education*  And  the  Rev.  J.  Wahnsley,  the  secretary  to  the 
same  society,  after  confessing  the  exhausted  state  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  establie^hment,  q)eaks  in  very  cheering  terms  of 
the  earnest  desire  of  the  poor  in  general  to  have  their  children 
instructed,  and  makes  it  very  manifestly  appear  how  much  more 
the  present  provisions  require  to  be  enlarged  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. If  in  some  places  this  demand  is  not  found  to  be  very 
importunate,  and  in  others  it  is  not  found  at  all,  the  necessity  of 
the  thing  is  only  the  more  ^parent.  It  is  not  difficult  to  sup- 
pose a  mind  so  far  removed  from  intelligence. as  to  be  unable  to 
conceive  its  value ;  and  there  is  surely  a  sort  of  dumb  eloquence 
in  the  stupiditv  of  these  degraded  beings  that  renders  their  claim 
irresistible.  When  the  £sire  of  the  poor  to  be  instructed  is 
used  as  an  argument  for  the  new  system  of  education,  it  is  rather, 
we  apprehend,  to  prove  its  practicability  than  to  establish  its 
propriety.  ^ 

If  we  have  ever  distrusted  the  promises  and  pretensions  of  this 
vast  plan  of  educating  the  world,  it  has  been  on  account  of  the  de« 
fects,  or  rather  dangers,  to  which  we  have  addressed  our  cautionary 
remarks  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article^  and  the  despair  we  have 
at  one  time  felt  of  any  legislative  and  national  -exertions  to  pro-- 
vide  a  floor  for  religious  worship  within  the  pale  of  our  established 
church  for  all  this  raccof  newly  organizea  beings ;  for  beings, 
for  the  first  time,  taught  to  feel  the  pressure  of  their  spiritual 
accountability,  dependance,  and  danger.  We  have  always  been 
of  opinion  that,  in  the  case  of  bur  poorer  countrymen,  ignorance 
is  bliss  compared  with  unhallowed  education;  and  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  Sunday  is  passed  by  the  common  people 
will  be  the  best  and  most  ostensible  criterion  of  the  success  of  the 
great  measure  we  are  now  considering.  Of  that  measure,  the 
blessed  opportunity  of  Sunday  worship  is  an  integral  and  con^ 
stituent  part.  And  we  are  disposed  to  think  that,  until  the  en- 
largement and  increase  of  churches  entered  into  the  national 
views  of  general  education,  those  views  were  chargestble  with 
impiety  and  folly.  We  are  greatly  quieted  in  this  respect ;  and 
are  sometimes  Dold  enough  to  surmise,  that  the  sentiments  we 
have  from  time  to  time  expressed  on  thje  danger  of  the  church  of 
England,  arising  simply  noiax  the  want  of  room  for  the  lower 
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ranks  of  the  people,  nifty  hare  aided  the  caa»e  of  the  human  soul 
ki  this  respect;  but  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  ^titled, 
**  The  Church  in  Danger,"  reviewed  by  us  in  a  former  part  of 
our  Joumal,  the  honour,  under  Divine  grace,  is  principally  due 
of  placing  before  the  government  of  his  countrv  the  necessity 
for  some  immediate  step  for  supplying  a  great  increase  of  ac- 
commodation for  the  national  worship,  and  imparting,  to  aU 
that  feel  they  have  souls,  the  right  of  recommending  them  to 
God  in  ^^  his  house  of  prayer."  -Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  man 
at  all  alive  to  these  considerations,  to  observe  how  little  either  the 
want  of  religious  education,  or  of  a  due  provision  for  the  accom- 
modation or  the  poor  in  the  churches  of  the  establishment,  were 
adverted  to  by  the  persons,  whose  evidence  on  the  state  of  the 
national  poor  was  taken  by  the  Committee  recently  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  me  police  of  the  metropolis.  The  first 
magistrate  of  the  police  establishment  states  himself  to  know  of 
no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  apparent  increase  of  crime 
in  this  great  city  but  the  increased  size  of  the  town,  and  the  in- 
creased population,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
greater  vigilance  of  the  police  in  parishes  as  well  as  offices  in  the 
apprehending  of  offenders;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  rather  thinks 
that  the  number  ofcrimes  has  not  so  much  increased,  in  fact,  as  the 
number  of  offenders  discovered.  But  as  Mr.  Yates  observes, 
in  his  work  at  the  head  of  this  article,  "  It  is  surely  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  neither  the  committee,  nor  the  magistrates, 
should  have  been  led  to  notice,  that  such  an  increase  ornumber 
had  been  attended  with  no  increased  means  of  public  wor^ip.'* 
In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  committee,  as  to  the 
modes  he  would  suggest  for  preventing  crimes  more  easily 
than  by  the  present  practice,  Mr.  Cqiquhoun  thus  declares  hh 
opinion : 

**  The  positive  remedies  for  the  prevention  of  crimes  appear  to  me 
to  be,  first,  a  revision  and  consolidation  of  the  criminal  law  of  the 
country;  secondly,  to  adopt  checks  and  regulations,  such  as  have 
been  recommended  by  the  select  Committee  in  1798,  and  other  im« 
provements  which  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject  might  suggest ; 
thirdly,  to  improve  the  laws  relative  to  vagrants ;  fourthly,  to  consdl^ 
date  the  poor  laws,  and  render  them  more  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  society,  and  to  the  object  originally  intended ;  and  fifthly, 
to  promote  emigration  of  our  surplus  population  to  the  colonies, 
since,  from  its  rapid  increase,  and  the  introduction  of  macbinerv, 
the  supply  of  labour  has,  for  a  length  of  time,  appeared  to  me,  m 
almost  all  branches  of  industry,  to  be  greater  than  the  demand,  and 
hence  the  vast  number  of  individuals  on  the  parish  funds  in  the 
middle  stations  of  life.  I  conceive  also  that  the  increase  of  the  popu* 
latton,  partly  arising  from  vaccination^  and  partly  from  other  caui^es, 
has  introduced  into  society  a  vast  number  of  infants  of  both  sexes 
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left  orpbaos,  destitute,  and  the  progeny  of  indigent  and  profligate 
parents,  who  cannot  find  employment  for  them,  and  have  not  the 
means  of  binding  them  out  as  apprentices  to  trades,  especially  where, 
under  more  favourable  circumstanoes,  it  is  difficult  to  find  masters. 
And  hence  I  account  for  the  mass  of  infantine  criminal  delinquency 
which  prevails  at  present."     (P.  33.) 

The  question  then  to  the  same  intelligent  person  was  this, 
**  The  Committee  understand  you  then  to  state,  that  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  those  means  by  which  infantine  life  has  been 
prolonged,  the  number  of  children  who  reached  the  years  of 
maturity  was  considerably  less  than  at  present  ?  '*  to  which  the 
answer  was  as  follows,  *^  1  certainly  think  so,  I  can  account  for 
the  great  increase  of  infantine  proflaga:cy  in  no  other  way!*  In 
the  sequel  of  this  examination,  we  then  find  the  following  sage 
question  and  sager  answer  occurring  between  the  same  parties. 
"  Then,  in  that  view  of  the  subject,  you  would  be  led  to  conclude^ 
that  there  has  been  a  positive  increase  in  the  number  of  crimes, 
arising  from  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  lower  orders  having 
become  worse  ?**  "  The  increase  of  the  crimes  is  partly  owing  to 
that  source/'  {Police  Report,  p.  33.)  On  which  passage,  n'om 
the  police  Committee's  report,  Mr.  Yates  thus  juaiciously  a»n*- 
ments« 

'*  The  piiblic  parochial  worship  of  the  church  of  England,  not 
having  been  stated  among  the  preventive  remedies  of  crime,  the  im- 
possibility of  the  lower  classes  receiving  any  benefit  from  its  present 
defective  state,  is  not  assigned  as  a  cause  of  the  increase  of^  crime* 
When  the  increase  was  traced  to  the  source  of  the  worse  morals  and 
habits  of  the  lower  orders,  it  mi^ht  have  been  thought  a  natural  course 
to  have  examioed  into  the  origm  of  that  source  itself:  .it  might  cer« 
tatoly  have  been  easily  traced  to  the  want  of  religious  instruction* 
and  parochial  superintendence.''    (Basts^  &c.  p.  89.) 

Among  other  questions  and  answers  between  the  Police  Com- 
mittee and  R.  Raynsford,  Esq.  a  magistate,  the  following  occur : 

**  Has  not  the  number  of  juvenile  depredators  very  much  increased 
latterly  ?  **  "  Certainly,"—*"  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  reason  for 
that  increase  ?"  **  I  think  the  pressure  of  the  times  and  the  indigence  oif 
parents  in  the  lower  classes  of  life  occasion  a  number  of  their  children 
to  get  out  from  home ;  having  no  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood 
they  g6  out  into  the  street^,  and  we  all  know  the  young  mind  is  opeik 
to  be  corrupted ;  they  get  among  the  common  thieves,  who  make  ' 
those  children  the  instruments  of  their  depredations."  (P<iUce  Repori, 
p.  56.) 

A  part  of  the  examination  of  T.  Evance,  Esq.  another  magis- 
trate, was  as  follows ;  "  Are  more  children  and  boys  brought 
before  you  than  formerly  ?**  "  A  great  many  more."— "  Ha^  the 
number  of  delinquents  or  a  very  young  age  considerably  increased?" 
*^  Very  much." — "Have  you  them  ever  brought  before  you  of  the 
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early  age  of  eight  or  nine  years  ?  "  "  I  think  we  havet"— **  Can  you 
state  to  the  Committee  what,  accordingto  your  opinion^  is  the 
reason  of  this  alarming  increase  ?"  •  ^^  xhere  are  seyeral  reasons 
which  may  be  assigned  for  it;  there  are  a  number  of  children 
who  are  deserted  at  an  early  age  by  their  parents,  and  many 
brought  before  us  who  appear  to  be  orphans  and  without  any 
friends."  The  worthy  magistrate  then  tells  the  Committee  that 
of  others  the  parent^  are  indigent  and  incapable  of  providing 
for  them,  that  parishes  will  not  Keep  them,  urging  that  they  are 
big  enough  to  earn  their  bread;  and  that  designing  thieves  get 
hold  of  them  and  make  use  of  them  as  instruments.  He  then 
states  that  he  had  frequently  sent  for  the  parents  of  such  as  had 
been  brought  before  him ;  and  on  their  solemnly  promising  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  punish  them  themselves,  haa  given  tSese 
children  over  to  them  with  an  admonition ;  but  that  he  had 
seldom  found  that  dealing  with  them  in  this  way  had  answered 
any  good  purpose.  (Ibid.  p.  63.)  R.  Baker,  Esq.  another 
magistrate,  was  not  aware  of  any  reason  why  the  number  of 
juvenile  depredators  should  have  increased,  except  from  the 
population  in  general  having  increasefd.  (Ibid.  p.  77.)  J.  Gif- 
ford,  Esq.  havmg  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  morals  of 
the  lower  orders  were  woefully  on  the  decline,  and  that  the 
number  of  juvenile  depredators  had  increased  of  late  years,  could 
state  to  the  Committee  no  other  cause  for  that  circumstance 
but  "  the  increased  profligacy  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people." 
(Ibid.  p.  87.)  W.  Fieldmg,  Esq.  expressed  himself^  to  think, 
that  *' from  the  increasing  wickedness  of  ^  the  times,  fironi  the 
increasing  practice  of  gin-Hrinking,  and  from  the  dirt  and  over« 
powering  multitude  of  children  m  every  part  of  the  town,  the 
ntagistracy  not  being  able  to  cleai'  the  streets  of  a  thousandth 
part  of  them,  that  there  must  be  a  vast  increase  of  immorality.'* 
(Ibid.  126,  127.)  That  in  all  this  communication  with  these 
intelligent  magistrates,  no  allusion  should  have  been  made  to  the 
neglect  in  which  religion  has  been  suffered  to  lie  among  the  com- 
mon people,  from  the  want  of  roodi  to  admit  them  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  public  worship  of  the  church,  is  feelingly  remarked 
upon  by  Mr.  Yates.     {Basis^  p.  93.) 

At  the  end  of  these  jejune  dialogues  with  the  police  magistracy 
of  London,  a  conversation  takes  place  with  the  Rev.  Joshua 
King,  rector  of  the  parish  of  Betnnal  Green,  which  devdops 
the  real  truth  of  the  case;  and  to  whom  we  therefore  return  our 
especial  thanks. 

"  Do  you  principally  reside  in  your  parish  i  **  <*  Yes,  I  do,  and 
discharge  all  the  duties  of  it  myself.  It  consists  of  a  population  of 
about  40,000,  generally  of  the  Tnwest  description  of  the  people."  **  You 
have  felt  it  your  duty  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  tne  state  and 
condition  of  the  police ;  what  is  that  i  ''*^*<  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  it 
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is  most  deplorable  \  every  Sunday  morning,  during  the  time  of  Dvoint 
servicet  several  handred  persons  assemble  in  a  field  adjcnning  ik^ 
churdi'yardy  where  they  fight  dogs,  hunt  ducks,  gamble^  enter  into 
subscriptions  to  fee  drovers  for  a  bullock,  &c.  I  have  seen  them  drive 
the  animal  through  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  parish,  force  sticks 
pointed  with  iron  up  the  body,  put  peas  into  the  ears,  and  infuriate 
the  beast  so  as  to  endanger  the  liyes  of  all  persons  passing  along  the 
streets.  About  two  months  ago,  during  the  time  of  Divine  service^  tq 
the  great  consternation  of  the  congregation,  a  bullock  was  hunted  in 
the  church-yard." 

Mn  King  then  states,  that  the  constables  often  joined  m  the 
chase,  and  that  on  complaining  to  Mr.  Merceron,  tne  magistrate, 
of  so  disgraceful'  a  practice,  that  worthy  person  declared,  that 
there  was  no  kind  of  sport  he  was  so  fond  of  as  bullock  hunting; 
and  that,  in  his  younger  days,  he  was  generally  the  first  in  the 
chase.  Upon  being  asked  generally  bs  to  the  moral  condition 
of  his  parish,  his  opinion  was,  that  it  was  <'  not  at  all  improved, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  education ;  for  although,"  saya 
he,  *^  we  have  such  an  enormous  population,  we  are  only  edu* 
eating  120  children  under  the  establishment ;  and  we  have  only 
one  parish  church,  capable  of  containing  about  1,200,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  all." 

This  horrid  picture  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  exact  specimen 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  uneducated  part  of  this  great 
community.  As  we  travel:  on  through  the  pages  of  this  most  me- ' 
iandioly  Report,  the  ^^  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  i^ 
faint."  We  are  ready  to  cry  out  for  "  a  lodging  in  the  wilderness,'* 
and  to  seek  a  shelter  among  the  tenants  of  the  forest  from  man's 
more  brutal  ferocity.  The  wnole  of  this  cheerless  document  forbids 
us  to  cherish  a  hope  that  the  prevention  of  crime  will  ever  come 
within  the  scope  of  our  police  establishment ;  and,  feeling  thus^ 
We  turn  with  the  gi^eater  anxiety  towards  those  voluntary  mstitu** 
tions,  and  those  strong  hearted  individuals,  whose  methods  of 
amelioration  go  directly  and  decisively  to  the  fountain  head  of 
the  national  depravity.  ^^  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  for  the 
Keformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders,"  casts  some  light  upon  the 
dreary  scene.  It  is  but  a  little  document  of  thirty  pages ;  but 
it  will  bear  comparison  with  work&  the  most  ponderous,  if  we 
regard  the  usefulness  and  weight  of  its  suggestions.  Laws  for 
the  punishment  of  crime  can  seldom  or  ever  reach  the  source  or 
affect  the  principle ;  punishment,  besides  being  in  itself  an  evil, 
often  promotes  what  it  seeks  to  suppress ;  and  .when  in  any  case 
it  lessens  the  qhantity  of  ostensible  crime,  it  leaves  all  the  dis-^ 
position  standing,  and  sometimes  strengthened ; — a  root  of  bitter- 
ness that  speedily  sprouts  afresh,  and  increases  under  the  very  axe , 
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of  the  executioner.  But  the  compendious  statement  before  ua  of  the 
purposes,  plan,  and  spirit  of  this  wise  and  benevolent  institution, 
exhibits  at  once  the  real  character  and  origin  of  the  disease, 
and  the  only  eifectual  and  radical  process  of  cure.  Its  method 
of  treatment  is  not  merely  supplementary  to  the  criminal  code, 
but  it  imparts  to  it  a  sanity  and  integrity  of  principle ;  it  puts  a 
soul  into  its  proceedings,  and  illustrates  and  effectuates  the  an- 
cient maxim  of  English  jurisprudence,  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  a  part  of  the  common  law.  The  art  of  making  punishment 
the  beginning  of  amendment,  of  rendering  it,  in  reality,  a  moral 
agent,  and  of  changing  its  ordinary  tendency  to  harden  the  dis- 
position into  a  strong  and  corrective  influence  on  the  heart,  has 
Deen  long  as  much  a  secret  to  philosophical  jurists  as  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  London  police,  whose  examination  by  the  House 
of  Commons'  Committee  is  now  lying  before  us : .  the  Society  in 
question  has  expounded  it  not  by  the  labour  of  disquisition,  or  a 
speculative  process  of  deduction,  but  by  resting  the  inquiry 
wholly  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  looking  with  Christian 
consistency  to  spiritual  means  as  alone  capable  pf  subduing  the 
stubbornness  of  habitual  guilt.  We  cannot  forbear  extracting  a 
passage  or  two  from  this  very  admirable  little  publication,  in 
which  the  character  and  bounds  of  that  compassion  which  it 
becomes  the  virtuous  to  feel  towards  the  vicious,  is  defined  in 
terms  as  true  as  they  are  amiable. 

«<  Every  vicious  person  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  commiseration 
with  every  Christian,  with  every  man  who  believes  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments ;  for  a  guilty  conscience  is  the  sure  accom- 
paniment of  crime,  and  misery  as  certainly  the  consequence  of  guilt* 
We  view  the  misfortunes  of  this  life  with  an  eye  of  pity,  but  what.ar^ 
they  in  comparison  with  vice  ?  What  calamity  can  produce  misery 
like  a  sense  of  depravity,  the  inward  conviction  of  having  forfeited 
%he  protection  of  that  Being,  who  alone  can  console  us  in  the  hour  of 
trouole,  in  the  shadow  of  death  ?  Again,  therefore,  and  boldly  be  it 
avowed,  that  the  guilty  are  proper  objects  of  our  pity,  vice  of  our 
horror  and  detestation.  Let  no  one  suppose,  that  these  observations 
tend  to  excite  undue  commiseration  for  the  oJSender,  or  to  loosen  the 
great  bonds  by  which  life  and  property  are  to  be  protected.  Justice, 
morality,  policy,  all  require  the  offence  to  be  repressed ;  punishment 
is  one  great  means  to  attain  that  end ;  it  should  be  certain,  and,  as 
far  as  the  imperfection  of  human  ordinances  admits,  proportionate  to 
the  guilt;  but  religion  and  humanity  require,  that  the  restraint  of 
crime  should  not  be  the  utter  destruction  of  the  offender :  his  reforma- 
tion and  future  happiness^  it  is  criminal  to  abandon."  {Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Society  Jbr  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline^ 
p.  9,  10.) 

On  these  truly  Christian  principles,  the  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Prison  Discipline,  and  for  the  Reformation  of 
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Juvenile  OflPenders,  grounded  its  benevolent  scheme^  and  in  this 
spirit  it  commenced  its  labours  in  1815  ;  and  being  "  sensible,"  as 
tne  Report  expresses  itself,  ^'  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts 
was  requisite,  spared  no  pains  to  procure  the  best  information. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Committee  ^'  arranged  their  members  into 
subdivisions,  who  visited  the  various  prisons  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood;  examined  the  boys  apart,  pursued  their  in- 
quiries among  the  parents,  friends,  or  associates ;  kept  a  journal 
of  many  hundred  cases,  in  which  all  particulars  deserving  of 
consideration  were  carefully  recorded  and  preserved ;  and  adopted 
every  possible  measure  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  oF  the 
extent  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  principal  causes  that  oc- 
casion its  extraordinary  and  still  advancing  increase." 

The  lamentable  result  of  these  well-conducted  inquiries  was 
the  discovery  of  a  widely  spread  organized  system  for  education 
in  vice,  not  much  inferior  in  breadth,  and  probably  exceeding  in 
depth  of  counsel  and  contrivance,  the  national  plan  of  education 
in  virtue,  on  which  we  have  above  so  much  dilated.  B^  reference^ 
indeed,  to  the  criminal  calendar,  it  appears,  that,  ^  in  the  year 
1813,  123  boys,  of  seventeen  years  of  age  and  under,  were  con- 
fined in  Newgate  only;  in  1816,  247  was  the  number  of  such 
children  in  the  same  prison;  and,  in  1817,  the  number  of  boys 
imprisoned  in  the  same  place  amounted  to  359.  **,  When  we  add 
to  these,"  observes  the  Report,  in  a  note  upon  the  6ame  state- 
ment, ^^  the  numbers  confined  in  the  other  prisons;  those  sum-» 
marily  convicted  for  petty  offences  by  the  magistrates ;  those  tried 
at  Clerkenwell,  Westminster,  and  Southwark  Sessions ;  those 
who  escape  detection;  and  those  who,  through  the  lenity  of 
their  prosecutors,  are  not  brought  to  trial,  the  evil  is  etioimous, 
and,  under  the  present  system  of  prison  discipline,  must  inevita- 
bly go  on  increasing  to  an  awful  extent." 

We  have  observed  with  no  small  wonder  the  difficulty  con- 
fessed by  the  Police  magistrates  in  accounting  to  the  House  of 
Commons'  Committee  for  the  acknowledged  increase  of  crime, 
especially  among  the  young.  The  Report  of  the  Prison  Disci- 
plme  Society  is  perplexed  with  no  such  difficulties.  It  promulges 
first  as  the  principal  cause  of  this  depravity,  the  want  of  moral 
and  religious  education.  And  we  must  confess  ourselves  to  have 
read  in  this  little  document,  with  no  small  gratification,  that  the 
inquiries  of  the  Committee  have  ascertained,  that  the  most  aban- 
doned criminals,  young  and  old,  are  those  who  have  received  no 
education.  The  want  of  suitable  employment  for  children  in 
early  life,  and  the  strong  temptations  arising  from  a  want  of  the 
i^ecessaries  of  life,  produced  in  part  by  the  rapid  increase  of  po- 
pulation, and  the  sudden  change,  on  the  cessation  of  the  war,  in 
the  commercial  circumstances  of  the  country,  are  not  omitted  in 
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the  list  of  causes,  and  are  properly  offered  as  subjects  of  torn* 
miseration  and  relief:  but  the  account  given  of  the  abominationf 
ill  practice  at  the  houses  of  public  resort,  called  flash-houses;  and 
the  mischiefs  produced  by  the  fairs  in  and  near  the  metropolis; 
present  a  formidable  array  of  impediments  that  must  be  removed 
out  of  the  way  before  uie  great  national  work  of  education  caa 
move  forward  with  any  signal  success.  Until  the  legislature  and 
the  government  have  virtue  and  firmness  to  assert  the  rights  of 
decency,  morality,  and  order,  against  these  privil^[ed  assemblies 
and  combinations  of  open  profligacy,  the  business  of  moral  re- 
form must  be  expected  to  go  heavily  on.  As  it  is  the  object  of 
this  article  to  present  a  compendious  statement  of  the  actual, 
means  and  hindrances  of  monu  improvement  in  the  cciuntry,  we 
cannot  forbear  extracting  thp  observations  of  this  little  pamphlet 
on  the  nuisances  last  above  alluded  to.  One  remark  will  neces- 
sarily force  itself  upon  the  reader's  mind  as  he  peruses  the  state- 
ment. He  will  observe  how  possible  it  is  for  zeal  in  the  best  and 
safest  cause  to  produce  commotion  without  progression, — ^to  stir 
and  agitate  the  sur&ce  without  moving  the  mass  pf .  moral  evil. 
But  in  truth  the  most  whcdbsome  acts  of  reform  are  generally 
those  which  have  least  novelty  to  recommend  them,  and  consist 
rather  in  the  abolition  of  corrupt  practices  than  the  formation  of 
new  institutions. 

<*  There  exist  in  this  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  houses  of  public 
resort,  technically  termed  &sh-houses :  some  of  these,  boys  and  girls 
frequent,  in  company  with  the  most  notorioQs  thieves ;  others  seem 
more  exclusively  appropriated  to  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  Report  of 
the  Police  Committee,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  that  Report  is 
founded,  will  furnish  more  detailed  information  to  those  who  maj 
wish  to  acquire  itf  here  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  no  terms  can  charac- 
terize the  diabolical  depravity,  the  gross  profligacy, -the  detestable 
practices  which  are  there  suffered  to  range  at  will,  uncontrolled,  and 
unrestrained.  In  these  retreats  of  iniamy,  children  live  in  habits  of 
promiscuous  prostitution ;  dram-drinking  prevails  in  all  its  horrors ;  ra- 
pine and  then  are  planned,  arranged,  and  matured.  Woe  be  to  the 
child  who  once  enters  these  sinks  of  iniquity;  at  once  assailed  by  ex- 
ample, temptation,  and  deliberate  seduction.  If  stOl  untainted  by 
crime,  hence  he  dates  his  first  transgression ;  if  conversant  with  petty 
offences  only,  hence  he  plunges  into  all  the  depths  of  vice  and  misery/ 
Here  he  finds  a  ready  associate  in  guilt,  an  instructor  in  the  arts  of 
depredation,  a  sale  for  the  fruits  of  his  dishonesty.^  Ingenuity  could 
not  invent  more  powerful  means  to  corrupt  and  destroy  the  seeds  of 
virtue ;  to  debase  and  pollute  a  rising  generation'.  And  yet  these 
scenes  of  abomination  continue  to  exist,  and,  thoi^  exposed  to  the 
indignation  of  the  public,  still  hold  their  unhallowed  reisn,  under  the 
eye  of  the  police,  in  the  very  heart  of  that  metropolis,  where  is  placed 
the  seat  of  government.  Nay,  strange  to  say,  some  have  even  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  suppression,  on  the  suppo- 
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Mtioiiy  that  occasionally  they  ba?e  been  the  means  of  securing  the  ap« 
prehenaion  of  notorious  ofifenderSy  by  making  known  their  haunts  to 
the  officers  of  iustice*  But  surely  this  flimsy  pretence  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  the  slightest  examination ;  where  one  criminal  has  been  secured 
for  punishmenty  hundreds  have  been  seduced  to  the  commission  of 
crime,  or  encouraged  in  habits  of  dishonesty.  All  facilities  to  conceal 
and  foster  guilt  are  iniquitous,  and  it  is  high  time  we  should  awake 
from^  oar  day-dreams,  and  utterly  extirpate  all  these  nurseries  for  de- 
pravity, and  retreats  of  vice. 

**  Whilst  these  houses  are  uniformly  and  daily  adding  to  the  cata- 
logue of  criminals,  the  fairs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis 
afford,  occasionally,  a  superabundant  suppler.    In  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  liOadon,  there  are  no  less  than  eighty-two  fair-days  in  the 
space  or  seven  months.    Every  species  of  debauchery  and  profligacy  it 
h^e  encouraged  and  promoted;  gambling,  drunkenness,  seduction^ 
and  all  the  train  of  vices  necessarily  concomitant  with  unrestrained  li- 
centiousness.   These  fairs  are  a  general  rendezvous  for  all  the  most 
infamous  characters,  and  furnish  a  plentiful  harvest  for  swindlers,  pick- 
pockets, and  all  who  prey  upon  the  community.    It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive what  beneficial  end  can  be  answered  by  their  continuance :  as  a 
mart  for  the  sale  of  merchandise  they  are  not  required ;  neither  are 
they  calculated  to  serve  such  a  purpose,  nor  are  they  in  fact  at  all  in- 
strumental in  promoting  trade.    We  know  by  experience  that  they 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  community,  occasion  great  trouble  to  the  ma» 
gistrates,  and  fill  the  public  offices  with  complaints  of  riots  and  depre? 
dation.    There  seems  to  exist  no  good  reason  for  their  further  con- 
tinuance :  all  the  efforts  of  the  magistracy  to  repress  the  licentiousness 
which  always  prevails,  have  been  utterly  unsuccessful,  and  the  mis* 
chief  at  present  arising  from  them  can  only  be  effisctually  prevented 
by  an  entire  abolition."     {Report  of  Committee  of  Society  for  Impronje' 
ment  of  Prison  Discipline^  p.  13—15.) 

The  uncertainty  and  disproportion  in  the  infliction  of  judicial 
punishment  is  next,  in  few  words,  extremely  well  commented 
upon  by  this  most  valuable  little  tract  We  are  sorr^  not  to  extract 
them ;  and  should  regret  the  necessary  omission  still  mor^  if  we 
had  not  an  article  expressly  on  this  subject  in  the  press  for  this 
number.  We  entertain,  ho>weyer,  a  confident  expectation  that 
die  circulation  of  this  Report  will  be  as  wide  as  it  deseryes^  that 
n<Mie  of- its  arguments  or  suggestions  will  be  lost^  and  that 
wherever  it  finds  a  reader  it  will  fix  his  opinion  and  feeling  in 
favQur  of  the  very  virtuous  objects  of  that  generous  institutiout 
which  it  introduces  to  the  public. 

On  the  subject  of  prison  discipline,  it  is  not  too  severely  aft* 
sorted,  that  ^*  amongst  children,  at  a  very  early  age,  absolute 
impunity  woidd  produce  less  vice  than  confinement  in  almost  any 
of  the  gaols  in  the  metropdis ;  and  that  thus,  the  remedy  pro* 
vided  by  the  law  is  one  great  cause  of  the  evil.''  We  learn  with* 
oui  surprise^  that  the  Qomnuttee  have  been  obstructed  and  q^ 
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posed  by  the  vicious  in  their  arduous  undertaking  to  efface  this 
disgraceful  blot  from  the  character  of  a  nation,  calling  itself  re- 
ligious and  moral:  and  if  their  earnest  and  rational  appeals, 
founded  upon  indisputable  statements,  do  not  succeed  in  awakeq- 
ing  the  government  and  legislature  of  the  country  to  something 
beyond  mere  inquiry ;  if  they  are  not  impelled  to  immediate 
measures,  proportioned  in  their  extent  to  tne  magnitude  of  the 
object,  all  this  spread  of  education  will  be  found  to  be  of  little 
real  avail ;  it  will  serve  only  to  varnish  over  the  substance  of  sin 
and  misery,  and  strengthen  it  by  fresh  accessions  of  destructive 
intelligence.  Prosecuted  througnout  with  a  truly  religious  spirit, 
and  carried,  with  this  decided  mark  of  its  origin  in  its  features^ 
into  the  cells  of  the  malefactor  and  the  felon,  and  the  worst 
abodes  of  vicious  turpitude,  its  great  purpose  will  soon  be  per* 
ceived  to  be  in  operation.  But  the  impulse  must  be  universal, 
and  the  motion  simultaneous.  Like  the  sun  which  shines  upon 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  light  of  education  must  be  com- 
mon to  all,  darting  its  rays  into  the  dungeon,  and  difiusing  them 
pver  the  fields  of  honest  labour.  Thus  understood,  we  a^ree 
with  this  Report,  that  ^^  education,  and  religious  instruction, 
will  do  more  to  stay  the  irruption  of  vice  and  depravity,  than  all 
the  regulations  which  the  wisdom  or  ingenuity  of  legislators  can 
invent.^' 

Mr.  Buxton's  **  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery  are  pnv 
duced  or  prevented  by  our  present  System  of  Prison  Discipline,*' 
is  one  of  those  few  publicatioi)s  which  is  emphatically  the  authoi^s 
own.  It  has  not  only  the  impress  of  original  thinking,  but  is 
evidently  fresh  drawn  from  the  feelings  of  the  man  and  Cnristian. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  singular  honesty  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
book ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  rare  cases  in  which  no  victory  has 
been  gained  over  the  candour  and  veracity  of  the  writer,  by  the 
Strong  persuasions  of  a  mind  under  the  fullest  conviction  and 
most  glowing  impressions  upon  the  subject  of  his  publication. 
For  the  truth  of  the  facts,  as  they  stand  in  his  statements,  Mr. 
Buxton  declares  himself  to  require  %io  indulgence.  **  Nothing  is 
stated,"  says  he,  "  (with  the  exception  of  the  account  of  the  rni- 
ladelphia  gaol),  which  has  not  come  within  my  own  observation, 
and  which  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  my  companions.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  Borough  Compter,  Tothill-fields,  the  Penitentiary, 
the  gaols  at  St.  Alban's,  at  Bury,  at  Ghent,  and  at  Bristol,  have 
been  re^d  to  their  respective  gaolers ;  and  that  of  Guildford  was 
handed  to  a  magistrate  of  the  xounty  of  Surrey,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  point  out  any  mistakes."  Mr.  Buxton  adds, 
*'  I  have  generally  mentioned  the  days  on  which  I  visited  the 
gftols,  the  persons  with  whom  I  went,  and  where  I  could  do  it 
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with  propriety^  the  names  of  any  prisoners  whose  case  attracted 
my  particular  attention.  I  have  done  this  as  invitinij  inquiry,  as 
placing  my  statements  in  a  more  tangible  shape,  and  as  furnish- 
ing a  facihty  for  the  detection  of  errors." 

For  the  honour  of  the  writer  of  the  severe  censures  which  this 
book  contains,  such  proofs  of  authenticity  speak  very  forcibly  j 
but  for  the  honour  of  the  British  character,  we  almost  regret  that 
they  carry  so  high  his  pretensions  to  be  believed.    Of  the  reason- 
ing in  the  introductory  chapter,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
is  in  a  high  degree  moral,  acute,  and  manly.     We  are  not  of 
opinion  that  prisoners  should  be  indulged  with  Turkey  carpets ; 
and  agree   in  the  positions  of  the  committee  pf  aldermen,  that 
debtors  should  not  ^^  be  placed  within  the  walls  of  a  prison  with 
greater  comparative  comforts  than  the  families  of  uie  citizens, 
whom  they  have  wronged,  or  perhaps  ruined ;"  neither  do  we  feel 
any  of  that  contumacious  compassion  for  prisoners  because  au- 
thority and  the  law  have  made  them  such,  which,  we  are  persuaded^ 
many  do ;  but  we  cordially  join  with  Mr.  Buxton  in  opinion, 
that  where  imprisonment  is  the  legal  consequence  of  debt,  it 
^ould    be    only    imprisonment  without    any  aggravations,    or 
superadded   sufferings;    for  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  all 
beyond  mere  confinement  is  beyond  the  law,  which  has  nowhere 
aathorized  any  infliction  for  this  cause  beyond  the  evil  neces- 
sarily, implied  in  the  suspension  of  personal  liberty.     It  is  still 
more  plainly  evident,  that  persons  under  confinement  for  im- 
puted offences  ought  not   to  be  subjected  to  any  rigours  be- 
yond what  may  be  necessary  to  secure  their  detention.     Even 
on  convicted  delinquents,  wnere  safe  custody  is  all  that  the  law 
has  in  contemplation,  any  annexation  of  unnecessary  hardships 
carries  the  punishment  beyond  the  law;  and  where  imprisonment 
is  part  or  the  whole  of  the  punishment,  all  that  is  inflicted  of  suf- 
fering or  privation,  beyond  what  the  sentence  has  defined,  or  the 
common  regulations  of  the  prison  requires,  is  excess  and  abuse, 
so  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  because  it  takes  place  where  the 
eye  of  the  public  does  not  ofien  pierce. 

A  decisive  objection  to  making  the  treatment  of  prisoners  a 
part  of  their  punishment  would  be  uiis, — that  even  if  the  limitations 
and  modes  of  this  treatment  could  be  fixed  with  the  requisite 
precision  by  any  forms  of  words,  so  as  to  prevent  an  infinity  of 
degrees  and  modifications,  according  to  circumstances,  pgents, 
and  localities,  no  prison  could  admit  of  such  an  extensive  and 
minute  classification  as  would  be  necessary  tp  effectuate  all  the 
shades  and  varieties  of  this  complex  system  of  punishment.  It 
is  quite  evident,  too,  that  as  little  as  possible  of  judicial  punish- 
paent  should  be  submittad  to  the  discretion  or  disposition  of  the 
gaoler,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  invest  him  with  som6  de* 
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gtee  of  coercive  author!^  to  preserve  the  order  and  P^ace  of  the 
prison;  Upon  the  whole,  a  prisoner  forfeits  none  of  his  ordinary 
rights,  except  ^those  which  his  sentence  has  deprived  him  oi^  or 
which  necessarily  bend  to  the  object  of  safe  custody,  or  the  un* 
avoidable  exigencies  or  privations  of  a  prison.  It  is  not  easy,  sel- 
dom possible,  to  prevent  his  situation  from  being  generally  worsen 
in  many  respects  not  contemplated  by  the  law;  nor  can  the  treats 
xnent  vary  with  reference  to  the  preceding  circumstances  of  the 
prisoner,  so  as  to  bring  the  degrees  of  sumring  flowing  from  im* 
prisonment  to  a  virtual  level.  No  system  of  management  com- 
mitted to  human  trust  x;ould  be  equitably  conducted  on  such 
variable  and  complexional  distinctions ;  but  a  system  of  general 
rules  may  and  ought  to  be  maintained,  in  which  at  least  ordinary 
humanity  suffers  nothing  suppUciary  beyond  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  in  which  respect  should  be  had,  as  far  as  justice  towards 
all  will  allow,  to  the  common  presumable  differences  of  sentiment 
arising  from  previous  habits,  and  in  which  all  mischiefs  that  may 
affect  the  prisoner,  consequentially  and  permanently,  after  the 
law  is  satisned,  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  prevented. 

We  have  struggled  hard  to  make  this  article  as  concise  as  was 
consistent  with  our  general  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  real  state  of 
the  various  measures  on  foot  for  improving  the  moral  condition 
of  the  country ;  but  we  really  feel  that  we  should  fall  short  of  onr 
object,  if  we  were  not  to  extract  for  our  readers  the  following 
passage  of  this  excellent  view  of  the  state  of  prison  discipline* 

<<  You  have  no  right  to  abridge  him  of  pure  air,  wholesome  and 
fluflicient  food,  and  opportunities  of  exercise.  You  have  no  right  to 
debar  him  from  the  craft  on  which  his  family  depends,  if  it  can  be  ex- 
ercised in  prison.  You  have  no  right  to  subject  him  to  suffering  from 
cold^  bv  want  of  bed-clothing  by  night,  or  firing  by  day ;  and  the 
reason  is  plain,— -you  have  taken  him  from  his  home,  and  have  de- 
prived him  of  the  means  of  providing  himself  with  the  necessaries  or 
comforts  of  life,  and  therefore  you  are  bound  to  furnish  him  with 
moderate  indeed,  but  suitable  accommodation. 

*^  You  have  for  the  same  reason  no  right  to  ruin  his  habits,  by  com- 
pelling him  to  be  idle,  his  morals,  by  compelling  him  to  mix  with  a 
promiscuous  assemblage  of  hardened  and  convicted  criminals,  or  his 
health,  by  forcing  him  at  night  into  adamp  unventilated  cell,  with  such 
crowds  of  companions,  as  very  speedily  render  the  air  foul  and  putrid, 
or  make  him  sleep  in  close  contact  with  the  victims  of  contagious 
and  loathsome  disease,  or  amidst  the  noxious  effluvia  of  dirt  and  cor« 
rimtion.  In  short,  attention  to  his  feelings  mental  and  bodily,  a  supply 
of^  every  necessary,  abstraction  from  evil  society,  the  conservation  of 
his  health  and  industriousf  habits,  ar^  the  clear,  evident^  undeniable 
rights  of  an  unconvicted  prisoner. 

*^  He  should  be  brought  to  his  trial  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  every 
hour  of  unoeqessury  delay  iii  fumishiDg  him  with  the  opportunity  of 
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f  roving  his  umooeQcey  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  an  hour  of  unjust  im* 
prisoDoient* 

.  **  At  his  trial,  either  he  is  acquitted, — in  which  case  the  least  you 
can  do,  is  to  replace  him  in  the  situation  you  found  him,  to  pay  his 
expenses  home,  and  to  furnish  him  with  sufficient  to  support  him  till 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  lookiug  out  for  work :  or  he  is  con« 
vjcted,— and  then  it  is  for  the  law  to  appoint  the  punishment  which  is 
to  follow  his  offence.  That  punishment  must  he  inflicted,  but  you 
must  carefully  guard  that  it  be  not  aggravated,  and  that  circumstances 
of  severity  are  not  found  in  his  treatment  which  are  not  found  in  his 
sentence.  Now  no  Judffe  ever  condemned  a  man  to  be  half  starved 
with  cold  by  day^  or  half  suffocated  with  heat  by  night*  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  criminal  being  sentenced  to  catch  the  Kheumatisrot 
or  the  Typhus  Fever  i  Corruption  of  morals  and  contamination  of 
mind,  are  not  the  remedies  which  the  law  in  its  wisdom  has  thought 
proper  to  adopt.  We  should  remember,  to  use  the  words  of  a  former 
writer  on  the  subject,  '  that  disease,  cold,  famine,  nakedness,  a  con* 
tagious  and  polluted  air,  are  not  lawful  punishments  in  the  liands  of 
the  civil  magistrate ;  nor  has  he  a  right  to  pOison  or  starve  his  fellow* 
creature,  though  the  greatest  of  criminals.' 

**  The  convicted  delinquent  then  has  his  rights. — ^AU  measures 
end  practices  in  prison^  which  may  injure  him  in  any  way,  are  illegal, 
because  they  are  not  specified  in  his  sentence : — ^he  is  therefore,  entH 
tied  to  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  decent  clothing  and  bedding,  and  a 
^et  sufficient  to  support  him. 

^^  But  besides  the  rights  of  the  individual,  there  are  duties  to  the 
communky  I'^Parum  est  improbos  coercere  poend^  nisi  froboi  effkuu 
disdplina.^^One  of  the  most  important  of  these  duties  is,  that  yoa 
should  not  send  forth  the  man  committed  to  your  tuition,  in  any  re- 
spect a  worse  man,  a  less  industrious,  a  less  sober,  or  a  less  competent 
man,  than  when  he  entered  your  walls.  Good  policy  requires  that» 
if  possible,  you  dismiss  him  improved. 

*'  For  the  improvement  of  the  unconvicted  prisoner  you  should 
labour,  as  a  recompense  for  his  confinement  berore  trial — that  thus 
you  may  convert  the  suspicion  of  crime  into  its  prevention  in  future—* 
that  thus  you  may  addict  him  to  such  habits,  and  instil  such  principles, 
and  impart  such  instruction,  as  may  repair  the  damage  you  have  done 
him ;  and  that  he,  being  amerced  of  one^  period  of  his  life,  may  be 
enabled  to  spend  the  remainder  more  respectably. 

**  For  the  improvement  of  the  debtor  you  should  labour,  because  the 
grand  causes  of  debt  are  sickness,  idleness,  or  intemperance :— "you 
must  therefore,  provide  against  its  recurrence  by  those  measures 
which  may  secure  the  health,  the  industry^  and  the  sobriety  of  your 
prisoners.  The  convicted  criminal  is  also  entitled  to  your  care.  Our 
law  is  not,  in  its  true  spirit,  whatever  it  may  be  in  its  modern  enact* 
ments,  a  system  of  bloody  vengeance ;  it  does  not  say,  so  much  evil 
is  repaired  by  so  much  misery  inflicted.  A  merciful  and  enlightened 
jurisprudence,  like  the  Author  of  all  that  is  merciful  and  wise,  does 
not  rejoice  in  the  death  of  a  sinner ;  but  rather,  that  he  should  turn 
irom  his  wiekedness,  and  live.    Punishments  are  inflicted,  that  crime 
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may  be  prevented,  and  crime  is  prevented  by  tbe  reformation  of  tbe 
criminal.  This  may  be  accomplished.  The  prisoner,  being  separated 
from  his  former  associates,  ceases  to  think  as  they  think,  he  has  time 
for  recollection  and  repentance ;  and  seclusion  will  humble  the  most 
haughty,  and  often  reform  the  most  abandoned. 

**  It  IS  then  necessary  that  he  sleep  alone,  and  that  he  be  alone 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  day. 

^'  But  as  idleness  is  one  great  cause  of  sin,  industry  is  one  great 
means  of  reformation.  Measures  must  therefore  be  taken  for  his 
constant  employment,  and  for  making  that  employment  agreeable,  by 
allowing  him  to  share  largely  in  its  profits. 

*^  The  use  of  stimulating  liquors  is  often  the  cause,  and  always  the 
concomitant  of  crime.  These,  therefore,  must  be  forbidden.  The 
want  of  education  is  found  to  be  a  great  source  of  crime ;  for  this, 
therefore,  a  provision  must  be  made.  The  neglect  of  religious  duties 
is  the  grand  cause  of  crime.  Ministers  of  religion  must,  therefore, 
be  induced  to  give  their  active  and  zealous  labours  to  the  prisoners 
daily,  reading  prayers  in  public,  and  giving  private  instruction.  The 
assiduous  services  of  such  men  will  not  be  fruitless.  Mr.  Robinson 
of  Leicester  declared  that  no  part  of  his  ministry  had  been  so  signally 
successful  as  that  in  the  jails ;  and  the  Ladies'  Commjttee  of  Newgate 
bave  many  proofs  that  reformation  may  be  accomplished,  even  amongst 

the  most  dissolute  and  abandoned."    {Buxton,  p.  11 — 15.) 

« 

Mr.  Buxton  proceeds  to  maintain,  that  as  our  prison  discipline 
in  general  now  stands,  the  prisoner,  immediately  on  his  commit- 
ment, is  made  to  experience  the  violation  of  all  these  rights. 
<^  He  is  cast  into  a  compound  of  all  that  is  disgusting  and  de- 

E raved.  At  night  he  is  locked  up  in  a  narrow  cell  with  perhaps 
alf  a  dozen  of  the  worst  thieves  in  London,  or  as  many 
vagrants,  whose  rags  are  alive,  and  in  actual  motion  with  vermin; 
he  may  find  himself  in  bed,  and  in  bodily  contact,  between  a 
thief  and  a  murderer;  his  health  must  be  impaired,  and  may  be 
ruined,  by  filth  and  contagion;  and  as  for  his  morals,  purity 
itself  could  not  continue  pure,  if  exposed  for  any  length  of  time 
to  the  society  with  which  he  must  associate."  We  understand 
Mr.  Buxton  to  apply  these  observations  principally  to  the  ill-con- 
ducted portion  of  the  national  prisons  of  which  this  little  book 
gives  an  account ;  which  book  appears  to  comprize  the  strongest 
cases  of  good  and  bad  management  which  have  fallen  under  his 
observation.  There  are,  however,  a  great  number  of  middle  cases 
where  a  system  prevails  replete  with  faults,  but  certainly  far  ele- 
vated above  the  charges  which  we  have  just  been  stating  from 
Mr.  Buxton's  Inquiry.  We  have  visited  no  small  number 
of  these  abodes  of  misery,  where  attention,  more  or  less,  but 
certainly  considerable,  is  paid  to  health  and  cleanliness ;  but  we 
bave  found  very  few  to  which  the  following  accusations  in  respect 
ot  tbe  duties  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  does  not  apply« 
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• 
^  Tou'give  him  (the  prisoner)  leisure,  and  for  the  employment 
of  that  leisure  you  give  him  tutors  in  ever^  branch  of  iniquity. 
You  have  taken  no  pious  pains  to  turn  him  from  the  error  of 
his  ways,  and  to  save  his  soul  alive.  You  have  not  cherished 
the  latent  seeds  of  virtue ;  you  have  not  profited  by  the  oppor-« 
tunity  of  awakening  remorse  for  his  past  misconduct.  His 
Saviour's  awful  name  becomes,  indeed,  familiar  to  his  lips^ 
because  he  learns  to  use  it  to  give  zest  to  his  conversation,  and 
vigour  to  his  execrations ;  but  all  that  Saviour's  office,  his  ten« 
derness,  and  compassion,  and  mercy  to  the  returning  sinner^ 
are  topics  of  which  he  learns  no  more  than  the  beasts  that 
perish." 

We  shall  not  follow  the  feeling  and  judicious  writer  through 
his  details  of  mismanagement,  neglect,  and  cruelty,  observaQe 
in  the  prisons  into  whicri  his  humanity  has  conducted  him ;  but 
that  the  reader  may  have  before  him  a  sort  of  specimen  of  our 
most  censurable  prisons,  we  will  exhibit  a  few  particulars  of  the 
condition  of  the  Borough  Compter.  Of  thirteen  persons  con- 
fined on  criminal  charges,  there  were  five  cases  of  fever.  In  a 
room  seven  feet  by  nine,  three  persons  had  slept  the  night  before 
his  first  visit,  one  of  whom  was  ill  with  fever,  with  which  the 
other  two  were  infected,  and  so  found  on  his  second  visit.  Till 
Viery  lately  no  surgeon  or  apothecary ;  no  infirmary ;  no  sepa** 
ration  of  a  sick  criminal,  however  infectious  his  disorder.  The 
apartments  of  the  male  debtors  on  the  same  floor  with  the  female 
prisoners,  and  separated  only  by  doors  seven  feet  asunder^ 
which  are  always  open  in  the  day  time,  and  in  hot  weather  at 
night.  One  yard  only  for  male  and  female  debtors ;  no  cooking 
utensils — no  soap-— no  work  or  employment  provided — po  schoou 
We  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  gaoler's  declaration,  that  ^^  in  an 
experience  of  nine  years,  he  had  never  known  an  instance  of 
retormation."  In  Guildford  gaol,  no  infirmary — no  chapel — no 
work — no  classification — but  Mr.  Buxton  informs  us  that  "  the 
magistrates  of  Surrey  are  not  insensible  to  the  condition  of  their 
prisons,  and  have  cbme  to  a  determination  to*  erect  others  suit- 
able for  the  confinement,  separation,  employment,  and  reforma- 
tion of  their  prisoners." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  that  many  of  the  most  odious 
features  of  mismanagement  found  by  Mr.  Buxton  in  the  gaols 
visited  by  him,  and  whose  condition  is  stated  in  the  little  publi- 
cation before  us,  are  found  in  other  gaols  of  superior  general 
character,  and  some  of  them  in  gaols  in  other  respects  deserv- 
ing praise  and  imitation ;  and  particularly  the  crowded  state  of 
the  rooms,  we  may  say  even  of  their  beds :  but  in  justice  to  this 
imperfect  and  culpable  part  of  our  public  polity,  it  should  be 
nbserved  that  Mr.  Buxton  has  produced  only  four  cases  of  pri« 
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tons  grossly  ccmstituted  and  governed  oiit  of  the  whole  number 
in  the  country.  And  as  far  as  these  examples  extend,  they  can 
liardly  be  said  to  afford  basis  enough  for  his  charge  against  the 
universal  state  of  prison  discipline  in  this  country.  Nor  can  we 
suppress  the  observation  that  Mr.  Buxton,  like  the  rest  of  man-* 
kind  when  their  hearts  are  engaged  in  some  great  question  of 
ld)use,  throws  a  colour  over  his  statements  not  by  any  meaii^ 
amounting  to  misrepresentation,  but  which  reveals  a  mind  not 
wholly  impartial.  We  do  not  follow  him  with  an  approving  mind 
when  he  tells  us,  in  speaking  of  the  Tothill  Fields  prison,  that  '^  in 
the  infirmary  he  saw  a  veteran  sailor,  who  had  landed  troops  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  had  fought  with  Nelson  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  he  said  he  had  never  had  an  hour's  illness 
till  he  came  there.''  It  matters  nothing  to  the  point  of  prison 
management  that  this  man  was  a  sailor,  or  a  veteran,  and  talked 
<yf  Ndson  and  Trafalgar ;  his  story  might  or  might  not  have 
been  true^  but  it  was  no  real  aggravation  of  the  case  against  the 
prison,  and  ought  hot  to  have  been  introduced  ad  captundum  in 
a  statement  like  that  before  us.  Nor  do  we  think  that  Mr. 
Buxton  in  the  note  in  page  33,  has  been  happy  in  the  phrase 
*'  Truth  obliges  me  to  confess."  To  q>eak  the  truth  in  any  case 
we  are  sure  could  impose  no  irksome  constraint  upon  the  will  of 
cme  who  appears  to  us  to  have  nothing  in  contemplation  but  to 
do  good,  and  to  do  it  by  direct  methods.  But  we  find  no  fisiult 
with  the  general  strength  of  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Buxton 
expresses  nis  indignation  at  the  shameful  neglect  in  which  this 
greatest  concern  of  a  moral  nation  has  been  so  long  su£Pered  to 
lie.  His  censure  is  no  more  than  the  case  deserves,  when,  after 
following  in  description  the  rapid  career  of  vice  and  crime  in 
passing;  through  the  prisons  of  the  metropolis,  he  brings  his 
youthml  delinquent  to  the  bar  of  criminal  justice  condemned 
beyond  all  hope  of  mercy. 

<*  The  judge,  the  magistrates,  the  jury,  the  spectators,  are  shocked 
at  such  an  instance  of  youthful  depravity,  while  their  hearts  whisper, 
<  Thank  God,  I  am  not  as  this  robber/  But  if  he  who  sows  the  seed 
contributes  to  the  production  of  the  harvest,  they  may  find  other 
subjects  of  astonishment  than  his  guilty  and  accomplices  xioheire  they 
least  expect  them.  Let  them  look  to  the  cause,  and  tney  will  discover 
in  this  monster  of  crime*-a  wretched,  pitiable  victim,  of  the  careless 
Indifference  of  the  public.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  his  blood  is  upon 
us  all ;  upon  the  magistrates,  who  do  not  provide  suitable  places  of 
confinement ;  upon  us,  the  public  at  large ;  for  if  we  did  but  feel  a 
lively  desire  to  avert  and  to  prevent  these  terrible  scenes  of  villainy 
and  vice ;  if  a  general  feeling  were  excited  and  loudly  expressed 
throughout  the  country,  our  prisons  might  be  made  schools  of  re*  * 
fonnatioQ."     {Buxton,  p.  53,  ^.) 
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As  the  commencement'  of  a  general  change  in  the  constitution 
and  management  of  our  prisons,  which  may  certainly  be  consi* 
dered  as  the  most  interestmg  part  of  the  present  general  mov&k 
ment  towards  moral  reform^  we  are  truly  glad  to  nnd  from  Mr. 
Buxton  that  the  committee  of  aldermen  ^  London^  appointed 
in  1815  to  visit  several  gaols  in  England,  and  directed  to  corn* 
pare  the  allowance  and  the  rules  and  orders,  now  existing  ia 
the  prisons  of  this  city,  with  those  of  Gloucester,  and  elsewhere^ 
and  to  draw  out  such  new  system  of  allowances,  and  such  neiv 
code  of  laws,  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  salutuy,  and  adapted 
to  the  prisons  in  question,  have  made  a  report  of  certain  prao-> 
ticable  improvements'  capable  of  being  immediately  adopted. 
That  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  yet  acquired  any  knowv* 
ledge  of  this  important  subject  may  have  their  attentions  drawn 
towards  it,  we  offer  to  their  notice  the  following  improvements 
suggested,  among  others,  by  the  report. 

**  1.  That  the  jail  should  be  divided  into  day-rooms,  and  distinct 
yards,  having  arcades  in  each. 

**  2.  That  warm  and  cold  baths  should  be  provided,  as  also  ovens^ 
for  Himigating  clothes. 

*'  S.  Circular  apertures  of  open  iron  work,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
thorough  ventilation,  should  be  made. 

**  4.  Such  shutters  and  windows  shall  be  constructed,  as  shali  ex* 
elude  the  possibility  of  the  prisoners  looking  into  any  other  apartment 
or  yard. 

'*  6,  That  day-cells  for  labour  should  be  distinct  from  the  sleeping 
cells,  as  also  exclusive  cells  for  refractory  prisoners. 

*^6.  King's  evidence  should  be  precluded  from  a  possibility  of  com- 
munication with  the  other  prisoners. 

*'  7.  That  gratings  should  be  fitted  up  in  the  apartments  where  the 
visitors  of  felons  are  admitted ;  and  so  constructed,  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  dangerous  instrument  being  passed  through. 

**  8.  Apartments  for  the  reception  of  friends  of  the  debtors  should 
be  constructed. 

**  9.  The  chapel  should  be  so  constructed,  that  one  class  of  pri- 
soners should  not  be  seen  by  another  class. 

**  With  respect  to  the  classification  of  prisoners,  according  to  their 
several'degrees  of  offence : — 

*^  10.  That  those  before  trial  should  never  be  mixed  with  those 
convicted;  and  that  the  respective  classes  should  be  arranged  as 
aeaiiy  as  possible,  in  the  following  order : 
**  1.  Capital  felons. 
<<  2.  Simple  felony,  and  first  ofiencec 
**  3*  Criminals  under  sentence  of  death. 
**  4.  Misdemeanors,  and  persons  wanting  sureties. 
**  5.  Misdemeanors  of  the  grossest  kind. 
«  6.  Children.  .  , 

"  With  respect  to  the  internal  regulations  of  the  prison : — 
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**  !!•  That  all  prisoners  on  coming  in  should  be  examined  by  the 
Surgeon,  and  shoiud  be  immediately  Washed,  and  their  clothes  purified; 
and  prope;*  apparel  should  be  provided  for  their  use  in  the  mean  time. 

**  12.  That  the  prisoners  should  be  required  to  wash  themselves,  at 
least  once  every  day,  at  places  appropriated  for  that  purpose ;  and  that 
clean  towels  of  open  net-work  be  supplied  for  their  use,  twice  a  week. 

'*  13.  That  no  beer  should  be  admitted;  nor  wine,  nor  other 
strong  liquors,  except  to  the  infirmaries,  by  direction  of  the  Surgeon, 
or  to  the  debtors.  No  debtor  to  be  allowed  to  have  to  himself  more 
than  one  pint  of  wine,  or  one  quart  of  strong  beer  per  day. 

**  14.  The  friends  of  criminals  to  be  admitted  between  the  hours 
of  nine  in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the  afternoon ;  and  not  to  be 
allowed  to  converse  with  the  prisoners,  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
keeper  or  turnkey,  except  solicitors  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
defences. 

^*  15.  The  visitors  of  debtors  to  be  admitted  only  at  stated  hours, 
into  the  rooms  allotted  for  their  reception,  and  not  into  the  interior 
of  the  jail,  unless  by  order  of  a  magistrate. 

*^  16.  Not  any  description  of  prisoners  should  be  permitted  to  'ei>ter 
into  the  sleeping-rooms  during  the  day. 

*^  17.  The  transports,  and  those  'sentenced  to  hard  labour  or  so- 
litary confinement,  to  be  kept  in  constant  work  suitable  to  their  ability 
and'  strength ;  such  prisoners  not  to  be  excused  from  work,  unless  on 
account  of  total  inability,  ill  health,  or  other  sufficient  cause  certified 
by  the  Surgeon. 

*^  18.  Prisoners  to  be  discharged  in  the  morning,  and  if  they  have 
acquired  any  trade  in  the  prison,  proper  tools  to  be  given  to  them. 

19.  That  gaming  of  every  kind  should  be  strictly  prohibited. 
With  respect  to  the  allowances  of  food : — 

20.  That  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread,  at  least  one  day  old,  should 
be  allowed  to  each  prisoner  daily,  and  one  pint  of  good  gruel  for  break- 
fiEU(t, — and  upon  good  behaviour  half  a  pound  of  meat  on  a  Sunday. 

**  21.  That  proper  scales,  weights,  and  measures  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  jail. 

**  22,  A  messenger  to  be  appointed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
debtors.  * 

**  23.  A  laundry,  and  a  matron  under  whose  directions  the  female 
prisoners  should  do  all  the  washing. 

-  **  24*.  A  bell  to  be  fixed  for  sounding  alarms  in  cases  of  escape, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

**  25.  The  chaplain  to  keep  a  diary  of  observations,  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  the  visiting  magistrates.  He  should  read  prayers,  and 
preach  a  sermon  every  Sunday  morning,  and  read  prayers  in  the  even- 
ing, and  also  read  prayers  every  Wednesday  and  Friday.  He  should 
visit  the  sick,  instruct  prisoners  in  their  moral  duties,  give  spiritual 
advice,  and  religious  consolation  to  such  as  may  desire  it.  He  should 
distribute  amongst  them  religious  books,  and  form  a  sort  of  school  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children.'*     {Buxton,  p.  61 — 64?.) 

To  these  very  judicious  regulations  we  think  that  we  could 
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add  numerous  others  of  very  primary  importance,  if  our  room 
would  admit  of  it.     But  we  cannot  help  suggesting  one  obvious 
improvement — that  of  confining  debtors  and  criminals,  not  merely 
in  distinct  parts  of  the  same  prison,  but  in  distinct  prisons.     As 
long  as  the  same  gaol  continues  to  be  the  receptacle  for  debtors 
as  well  as  for  felon  convicts,  and  persons  sentenced  for  all  sorts  of 
misdemeanors,  the  task  of  management  will  be  in  general  found 
too  burthensome  and  complicated  for  any  but  persons  of  extra- 
ordinary ability  and  prudence  to  perform.   When  it  is  considered 
that  persons  convicted  for  the  highest  crimes,  those  under  sen- 
tence  for  assaults  and  other  misdemeanors,   those  committed 
for  trial,  for  re-examination,  for  want  of  sureties;  and  other 
classes  of  Bridewell  prisoners ;  that  all  this  motley  herd  of  cri- 
minal offenders,  and  suspected  persons,  are  under  one  roof,  as  is 
often  the  case,  and  under  the  charge  of  an  individual,  whose 
duties  and  powers  are  as  various  as  the  different  descriptions  of 
prisoners  committed  to  him,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  in- 
dividual must  have  enough  on  his  hands  if  he  does  his  best;  but 
if  to  these  be  added  prisoners  for  debt,  who  usually  font)  the 
most  numerous  and  aisorderly  class,  there  is  reason  to  be  sur- 
prised that  in  so  many  instances  the  gaols,  as  far  as  regards  the 
conduct  of  the  gaoler,  are  so  satisfactorily  conducted ;  so  well, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Buxton  declares  in  the  conclusion  of  his  pre- 
face that,  ^  without  any  exception,  he  has  had  reason  to  ap- 
proTe,  and  sometimes  to  applaud  their  conduct,  and  that,  of  all 
the  poisons  with  whom  he  had  conversed,  they  were  the  most 
sensUde  of  the  evils  of  our  present  system  of  prison  discipline.*' 

Debtors  in  the  country  being  committed  by  the  law  to  tfaeai^ 
tody  of  the  sheriff^  are,  as  the  law  now  stands,  capable  onh  of 
bejiig  imprisoned  in  the  county  gacl^  which  is  alone  the  §kaaSt 
prison ;  bat  the  wide  difference  between  the  cooditioD  ami 
meat  of  these  prisoners,  and  of  those  who  are  m 
crimes,  casts  upon  the  gaoler  a  difficultjr  in  the  a}  ^ 
his  mkes  and  principles  of  management  whidb  in  very-  mn  xo 
pla  his  system,  and  to  lead  him  into  great  ft 
It  is  on  this  account,  and  for  want  of  a  definttci 
Q|odes  of  discipline  applicable  to  the  deUUK^^vsMaKx. 
<l>£tiahaiices  in  gaols  are  generally  fouucl  x.  UA^r  ta 
^tkat  there  is  but  one  feeling  amonr  a.  ici  s-i^fr 
^^o^jiam  thos  circomstanced,  of  refje:  imt  am^.  ^^ .. 
^UBpiiHiiied  persons  are  confioaed  wxiii:  Uf-.sB;*-  ^^^ 
^'^^^  aiio  advert  to  the  mocai  iwfur 
no  maimal  offence^  by  placiii^  am: 
in  ^BBSaar  circamstaiioe^  vidi  ti  biili  ■fcwi     ^    -^^'^ 
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of  proper  rules  and  orders  for  the  better  govermneiit  of  ^m^ 
and  priscms,  and  the  prisoners  therein  confined,  and  antborieing 
this  to  be  done  in  the  first  instance  by  the  magistrates  at  theiir 
sessions,  and  to  be  afterwards  reTiewed  by  the  judge  or  judges 
of  assize  at  the  next  assizes  for  the  county,  has  not  been  earned 
into  effect,  v^  culpable  negligence  attaches  upon  those  to  whom 
the  object  is  of  official  concern. 

The  ben^ts  of  a  simple  mechanical,  as  well  as  moral  arrange* 
tnent,  have  been  practically  and  decisively  displayed  under  the 
admirable  economy  of  the  gaol  of  Bury.  The  facts,  as  Mr.  Bux-> 
ton  observes,  will  speak  for  themselves.  No  prisoner,  at  the 
time  of  this  gentleman's  visit,  was  ill ;  in  eighteen  years  but  one 
prisoner  had  escaped ;  in  every  hundred  of  tne  prisoners  not  five 
were  found  who  had  been  there  before;  never  any  riots,  or  quar* 
relling,  or  swearing. 

At  the  Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent,  the  same  practical  testimony 
k  borne  to  the  good  efiects  of  a  sound  system  of  gaol  discipline* 
Here  was  observed  by  Mr.  Buxton  an  entire  separation  of  men 
from  women,  the  sickly  from  the  healthy,  the  untried  from  the 
eonvicted,  and  the  misdemeanants  from  the  felons.  *^  The  build-* 
ing,  bein^  yet  unfinished,  does  not  admit  of  more  subdivisions  of 
classes,  which  certainly  might  be  carried  further^  and  probably 
will,  when  the  capacity  of  the  structure  will  admit  of  it."  A  very 
important  feature  of  the  system  of  classification  is  that  of  chil* 
dren  from  men  and  women ;  and  in  general,  it  may  be  observed 
thatthe  division  into  classes  should  nave  reference  to  moral  as 
well  as  technical  distinctions.  The  utmost  order  and  regularity 
was  found  to  prevail  in  this  prison.  While  at  work,  no  prisoner 
was  allowed  to  Speak;  and  so  strictly  was  the  rule  observed,  that 
the  questions  put  to  them  by  Mr.  Buxton  were  not  answered. 
No  noise  but  the  noise  of  the  shuttle.  Corporal  punishment 
formerly  allowed,  was  then  dispensed  with,  because  as  the  go- 
vernor  stated,  ^^  it  was  found  to  be  unnecessary."  The  pendty 
was  privation  of  work.  The  behaviour  of  the  prisoners  was 
Sttbdned,  civil,  submissive  and  decent  throughout — their  per> 
sons  cleanly,  and  their  looks  cheerful — all  the  rooms  clean  and 
sweet.  "  By  this  excellent  system,"  says  Mr.  Buxton  "  the  pri- 
soner gains  habits  of  order,  self-restraint,  and  subjection  of 
mind.— The  most  boisterous  teippest  is  not  more  distinct  from 
the  serenity  of  a  summer's  evening ;  the  wildest  beast  of  prey  is 
not  more  difierent  from  our  domesticated  animals  than  is  the 
noise,  contention,  licentiousness,  and  tumult  of  Newgate,  from 
the  quietness,  industry,  and  regularity  of  the  Maison  de  Force." 

In  the  prison  of  rhiladelphia  the  efiects'of  wholesome  prison 
discipline  are  still  more  impressive,  the  great  features  of  which 
fire  aistribution,  employment,   and  religious  instruction.    Miv 
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TttfiibttUy  9flfa]^v^  of  tbe  various  trade%  carried  on  in  the  prisoni  of 
bladcsmithy  carpfiotert  tiAmer,  shoemaker,  tailor,  weavers  of  clotbsi 
linen,  andcavpeting,  ffrinding  of  com,  sawing  and  polishing  mar- 
ble, cotting  ^toiie^  and  rasping  logwood,  observes,  '^that  there  was 
such  a  spirit  of  industry  on  every  side,  and  such  contentment  per- 
vaded the  countenances  of  all,  that  it  wasTwith  difficulty  he  divested 
himself  of  the  idea  that  these  men  surely  were  not  convicts,  but 
accustomed  to  labour  from  their  infancy."  ^*  An  account  is 
opened  with  every  prisoner ;  he  is  debited  with  the  amount  of 
the  sum  stdlen,  or  embezzled,  with  the  expenses  of  his  prosecu- 
tion, with  the  fine  imposed  by  the  court,  with  the  cost  of  bis 
board  and  clothes ;  and  he  is  credited  with  the  produce  of  his 
labour."  All  the  dresi,  every  mattress,  sheet,  rug,  and  coverlid 
is  woven  by  the  male,  and  made  up  by  the  female  prisoners* 
Ail  laughing,  sinj^ing,  and  conversation,  during  the  hours  of 
work,  are  prohibited;  and  the  silence  which  is  observed  is  the 
first  and  most  striking  circumstance  which  arrests  the  attention 
of  a  stranger.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  promotion  of 
moral  and  religious  improvement  by  a  supply  of  useful  books^ 
and  by  the  regular  performance  Of  Divine  service.  No  keeper  is 
permitted  to  carry  a  ^tick,  or  any  offensive  weapon.  No  retters 
or  irons  are  seen  in  the  prison,  the  punishment  is  solitude,  ^d  no 
instance  has  occurred  of  its  being  necessary  to  inflict  it  upon  tho 
same  person  twice.  In  the  four  years  preceding  the  commencement 
of  the  new  system  104  prisoners  escaped:  in  the  four  succeeding 
(except  on  the  day  of  its  establishment,)  not  one  escaped.  Under 
the  old  system  the  number  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  com* 
mitted  in  the  city  and  county  from  January,  1787,  to  June^  1791^ 
was  1 29.  Under  the  new  system  in  the  whole  state,  during  ibm 
same  period,  twenty-^our. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  yellow  fever,  in  1793,  great  difficulty  waa 
found  in  obtaining  nurses  and  attendants  for  the  sick  at  Bush-hill  hos<* 
pital.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  prison.  The  request  was  made,  and 
the  apparent  danger  stated  to  the  convicts.  As  many  oftred  as  werf 
wanted.  They  continiied  faithful  till  the  draadfiil  scene  was  closed---** 
none  of  them  making  a  demand  for  their  services,  till  all  were  dis* 
charged* 

**  One  man  committed  for  a  burglary,  who  had  seven  years  t<> 
serve,  observed,  when  the  request  was  made  to  him,  that  having 
offended  society,  he  should  be  happy  to  render  it  some  services  for 
the  injury;  and  if  they  could  only  place  a  confidence  in  him,  he  would 
go  with  cheerfulness.  He  went^^  never  left  it  but  once,  and  then 
by  permission  to  obtain  some  articles  in  the  city.  "His  conduct  waa 
so  remarkable  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  managers,  who  made 
him  a  deputy-steward ;  gave  him  the  charge  of  the  doors,  to  prevent 
improper  persons  from  soing  into  the  hospital,  to  preserve  order  in 
and  abQut  the  house,  and  to  see  that  nothing  came  to  or  went  froni 
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it  improperly.  He  was  paid,  and  after  receiving  an  extra  compensa-^ 
tioDy  at  his  discharge  married  one  of  the  nurses.  Another  man, 
convicted  of  a  robbery,  was  taken  out  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a 
horse  and  cart,  to  brine  such  provisions  from  toe  vicinity  of  the  city, 
as  were  there  deposited  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  by  those  who  were 
afraid  to  come  in.  He  had  the  sole  charge  of  the  cart  and  conveying 
the  articles,,  for  the  whole  period.  He  Imd  many  years  to  serve,  and 
might  at  any  time  have  departed  with  the  horse,  cart,  and  provisions. 
iBle  despised,  however,  such  a  breach  of  trust,  and  returned  to  Uie 
prison.  He  was  soon  after  pardoned,  with  the  thanks  of  the  in- 
spectors. 

*'  Another  instance  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  prisoners  during 
the  sickness,  happened  among  uie  women.  When  request  was  made 
of  them  to  give  up  their  bedsteads,  for  the  use  of  the  sick  at  the 
hospital,  they  ckeer/vUy  offered  even  their  bedding,  &c.  When  a 
similar  request  was  made  to  the  debtors,  they  all  refiued. 

**  A  criminal,  one  of  the  desperate  gangs  that  had' so  long  infested 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  for  severiu  vears  before  the  alteration  of 
the  system ;  on  being  aischarged,  called  upon  one  of  the  inspectors, 
and  addressed  him  in  the  following  manner :  *  Mr.  ■  ,  I  have 
called  to  return  you  my  thanks,  for  your  kindness  to  me  while  under 
sentence,  and  to  perform  a  duty  which  I  think  I  owe  to  society,  ft 
being  sJl  in  my  power  at  this  time  to  afford.  You  know  my  conduct 
and  my  character  have  been  once  bad  and  lost,  and  therefore  whatever 
1  might  say  would  have  but  little  weight  were  I  not  now  at  liberty. 
Pursue  your  present  plan,  you  will  have  neither  burglaries  nor  rob- 
beries in  this  place.'  He  then  stated  the  sentiments  held  by  those 
^characters  who  had  devoted  themselvefe  to  this  mode  of  life,  and  the 
plans  generally  pursued  by  them*  The  certainty  of  conviction  and 
the  execution  or  the  sentence — the  privations^  temperance,  order, 
labour,  &c.  were  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  thing  they  had  ever  ex^ 
perienced*  He  observed  at  parting,  that  he  should  never  trouble  the 
inspectors  more.  This  promise  has  been  fully  complied  with."  {Bux" 
^07t,  p.99— 101.) 

If  these  and  other  instances  of  die  Uessed  effects  of  a  due 
attention  paid  to  prison  disdpUne  are  insuflSdait  to  make  ohh 
▼erts  of  the  whole  public  to  Mr.  Buxton's  principles  and  pro- 
posals on  the  subject,  we  shall  be  in  down  right  despair  of  any  sub- 
stantial advancement  in  national  mor^ity;  and  must  take  the 
liberty  of  suspecting  the  Christian  charity  and  sincerity  of  all 
the  present  stir  about  education  and  improvement.  What  may 
be  done  by  grave  management,  order,  discipline^  and  the  habits 
of  gainful  industry,  with  religion  used  as  an  auxiliary  and  cor- 
xoborative^  is  most  decisively  established  by  the  instances  hitheFto 
produced  from  the  intelligent  and  simple  narratives  of  thia  most 
valuable  member  of  society:  his  fiirther  details  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Mrs.  Fry  and  the  Ladies'  Committee  at  Newgate,  iii 
Which  religion  naa  been  used,  not  as  an  auxiliary^  but  at  tht 
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great  and  primary  motive,  as  the  very  rod  and  sceptre  of  prison 
discipline,  present  this  great  cause  to  us  with  a  still  brightei^ 
^pect.  Oi  the  very  deplorable  state  of  the  females  in  Newgate 
before  Mrs.  Frv's  visits,  no  one  can  be  ignorant ;  of  the  change 
produced  by  the  Bible,  a  school,  ana  constant  employment, 
among  these  desolate  and  vicious  beings  in  a  short  compass  of 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception.  Mark  the 
blessing  upon  sincere  and  spiritual  efforts  to  save  the  soul !  At 
the  first  visit,  says  a  young  lady  who  accompanied  Mrs.  Fry, 
and  who  related  the  circumstances  to  Mr.  Buxton, 

**  The  railing  was  crowded  with  half  naked  women,  struggling 
together  for  the  front  situations  with  the  most  boisterous  violence,  and. 
begging  with  the  utmost  vociferation.  She  felt  as  if  she  was  going 
into  a  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  she  well  recollects  quite  shuddering 
when  the  door  closed  upon  her,  and  she  was  locked  in,  with  such  a 
herd  of  novel  and  desperate  companions.  This  day,  however,  the 
school  surpassed  their  utmost  expectations :  their  only  pain  arose  from 
the  numerous  and  pressing  applications  made  by  young  women,  who 
longed  to  be  taught  and  employed.  The  narrowness  of  the  room 
rendered  it  impossible  to  yield  to  these  requests,  whilst  a  denial 
seemed  a  sentence  of  destruction,  excluding  every  hope,  and  almost 
et ery  possibility  of  reformation.''    (P.  J  22.) 

The  visits  of  these  ladies  have  been  incessaht.  They  have  often 
8[)ent  the  whole  day  in  the  conduct  of  this  extraordinary  school, 
joming  in  the  employment,  says  Mr.  Buxton,  sharing  their 
Aieals,  and  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  their  pupils.  The  first 
experiment  was  upon  the  untried  part  of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
saccess  with  which  it  was  attended  encouraged  an  extension  of 
the  scheme  to  those  who  had  undergone  their  trials,  and  the 
inauguration  of  this  great  undertaking  is  thus  set  forUi  by  Mr» 
Buxton. 

'*  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  prepare  the  room ;  and  this  diffi* 
culty  was  obviated,  by  the  sheriffs  sending  their  carpenters.  The 
former  laundry  speedily  underwent  the  necessary  alterations — ^was 
cleaned  and  white-washed — and  in  a  very  few  days  the  Ladies^  Com- 
mittee assembled  in  it  all  the  tried  female  prisoners.  One  of  the 
ladies  began,  by  telling  them  the  comforts  derived  from  industry  and 
■obriety^  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  doing  right,  and  contrasted 
the  happiness  and  the  peace  of  tnose  who  are  dedicated  to  a  course  of 
virtue  and  religion,  with  that  experienced  in  their  former  life,  and  its 
pv^esent  consequences ;  and  describing  their  awful  guilt  in  the  sight  of 
God,  appealed  to  themselves,  whether  its  wages,  even  here,  were  not 
^tter  misery  and  ruin.  She  then -dwelt  upon  the  motives  which  had 
brought  the  ladies  into  Newgate ;  they  had  left  their  homes  and  their 
families,  to  mingle  amongst  those  from  whom  all  others  fled;  animated 
^yan  ardent  and  affectionate  desire  to  rescue  their  fellow-creatures 
Riom  evily  and  to  impart  to  them  that  knowledge,  which  they,  from 
their  education  and  circumstances,  had  been  so  happy  as  to  receive,  t 
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**  She  then  told  them,  that  the  ladies  did  not  come  with  any  abso- 
lute and  authoritative  pretensions;  that  it  was  not  intended  thej 
should  conMuandy  and  the  prisoners  obey ;  but  that  it  was  to  be  un- 
derstoody  ail  were  to  act  in  concert ;  that  not  a  rule  should  be  made, 
or  a  monitor  appointed,  without  their  full  and  unanimous  concurrence ; 
that  for  this  purpose,  each  of  the  rules  should  be  read,  and  put  to  the 
Tote ;  and  she  invited  those  who  might  feel  any  disinclination  to  any 
particular,  freely  to  state  their  opinion."    {Buxton,  p»  127,  128.) 

The  rules  were  then  read,  and  every  hand  was  held  up  in 
testimony  of  approbation. 

At  the  date  of  Mr.  Buxton's  book  a  ^ear  had  elapsed  since 
this  laboar  of  love  had  been  in  c^)eration,  and  it  is  surely 
enough  to  state  on  the  unquestionable  authority  of  this  gentleman^ 
that  ^^only  one  lady  liad  in  all  that  time  heard  an  oath ;  that 
though  card-playing  had  in  some  instances  been  resumed,  and 
about  half  a  dozen  instances  of  intoxication  had  occurred,  the 
rules  had  been  generally  observed;  that  the  ladies  had  been 
treated  with  uniform  respect  and  gratitude;  that  they  had  reason 
to  rejoice  in  the  improved  conduct,  and,  as  thev  trust,  in  the 
confirmed  moral  habits  of  the  prisoners;  several  had  iseceived 
the  rudiments  of  education,  and  had  learned  for  the  first  time 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion ;  many  had  left  the  prison 
who  were  then  filling  their  stations  in  li^  uprightly  and  re« 
spectably.  Only  one  discharged  from  the  priscm  had  been  again 
committed  for  a  transgression  of  the  law/' 

We  must  now  shut  up  this  extraordinary  and  beautiful  sceng 
pf  Christian  and  courageous  benevolence,  but  not  without  re- 
minding our  readers  that  the  heavenly  work  has  been  carried  ou 
under  very  striking  disadvantages,  for  no  stage  more  unsuitable 
to  such  a  drama  than  the  pnson  of  Newgate  could  have  been 
found.  Yet  how  shall  we  yet  break  from  the  subject  without 
exhibiting  the  five  golden  rules  of  which  the  plan  of  this  pro- 
ceeding is  composed,  and  which,  on  behalf  of  tne  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee, or  rather  of  the  human  soul,  we  recommend  to  those 
who  aspire  to  their  Godly  pattern. 

**  1st,  ^  Religious  instruction,'— perusal  of  the  Scriptures  morning 
and  evening.  They  have  found  the  prisoners  renciarkably  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  Christianity,,  and  they  have  reason  to  think  that 
a  prison,  in  excluding  many  objecu  />f  worldly  interest,  occupatioo, 
and  pleasure,  and  in  the  pause  which  it  produces  in  the  career  of  l&Ge^ 
and  in  the  apprehensions  it  sometimes  .excites,  is  well  calculated  for 
Ifae  inculcatioQ  of  religious  impressions. 

**  2dly,  Constant  employment  is  a  grand  and  an  indispensable  re* 
quisite  m  the  reformation  of  a  prison.  They  would  feef  themFelvea 
totally  incompetent  to  restrain  the  passions  of  this  unruly  race,  if  their 
minds  were  not  Engaged  in  useful  and  activ^  objects. 

*<  Sdly,  Rules  simple  and  lenient,  but  risidly  enforced,  and  if 
possible,  the  concurrence  of  the  prisoners  in  tS^ir  fonaation* 
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**  4th]7y  ClasBificatlon  and  separatioD,  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. 

**  5thly«  They  recommend  that  prisoners  should  be  treated  as  fau« 
man  beings,  with  human  feelings;  with  that  disinterested  kindness 
which  will  engage  their  affections ;  yet  as  human  beings  degraded  by 
crime — with  that  degree  of  restraint,  and  with  those  symbols  of  de- 
gradation,  which  may  recal  a  sensinof  their  guilt,  ana  humble  their 
pride.**     (Buxton,  p.  139.) 

We  haye  it  in  our  power  to  produce  various  letters  from  dis- 
charged prisoners,  ana  other  testimonies,  but  our  want  of  room 
ferbms  us ;  but  what  could  they  say  more  for  the  fruits  of  this  tree 
of  life  which  has  been  thus  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  **  barren  and 
dry  land  where  no  water  was  "  than  the  great  results  which  we 
have  thus  laid  before  onr  readers.  We  were  truly  sorry  to  read 
the  sad  account  of  Bristol  gaol  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Buxton's  book, 
and  can  only  say  tlwt  our  affection  for  that  intdligeiitoity,  which 
comprises  so  much  worth,  makes  us  peculiarly  anxious  that  the 
discipline  about  to  be  introduced  in  the  new  gaol,  now  nearly 
completed,  should  sdd  another  testimony  to  the  b^efits  of  that 
mode  of  management  which  promises  to  b^  the  great  agent  in 
the  system  of  public  improvement,  now  happily  in  operation  on 
the  floor  of  this  great  capital  of  the  protestant  world. 

We  are  not  in  genersu  disposed  to  expect  the  siibstantial  per-* 
fermaace  of  great  national  promises  of  reformation.  Sometimes 
they  are  grounded  in  q)ecnlative  ignorance  of  man  and  his  na- 
ture :  sometimes  th^  have  no  impube  but  vanity  and  novelty ;  and 
sometimes  they  are  meant  only  to  amuse :  but  we  trust  tihat  the 
various  projects  of  national  improvement  in  religion,  morality, 
and  polity,  which  now  engage  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
and  Its  various  committees,  as  they  have  all  a  common  object^ 
will  be  actuated  by  a  common  spirit,  and  will  not  end  in  barren 
repmts,  but  in  pennanent  azid  searching  ccMrection.  The 
churdb  we  trnst  will  receive  a  solid  accession  fr*om  the  in- 
ooiry  now  on  foot ;  the  important  development  of  the  state  of 
tne  police  will  be  die  means  of  extending  its  efficacy  in  a  wiser 
and  purer  form ;  and  the  cause  of  prison  discipline^  which  is 
emplmtically  the  cause  of  human  nature,  will  no  longer  remain  its 
disgrace,  llie  inquiry  into  the  application  of  the  funds  for  the 
edtication  of  the  poor  has  assumed  an  active  form ;  and  the 
board  which  is  now  engaged  in  that  inquiry,  under  the  act  of 
the  last  session  of  the  late  Farltanient,  have  entered  upon  their 
duties.  Nor  are  we  damped  in  opr  expectations  of  an  intelligent 
discbflffge  of  their  duties  fay  these  commissionersy  either  by  the 
ftct  of  tb^  being  the  commissioners  of  the  crown  instead  of 
paiiiament,  or  by  the  actual  selection  made  of  the  persons 
nominated  to  diis  fimctian.    An  iaoquiry  into  alleged  abuses  in 
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the  administration  of  trusts  by  private  persons  or  bodies,  is,  by 
a  sort  of  constitutional  propriety,  the  province  of  the  crown, 
while  the  administration  of  the  national  funds,  and  all  public 
accounts,  may  be  regarded  ais  properly  the  subjects  of  p^rlia- 
xnentary  cognizance.     The  superintendence  of  trusts,  of  the  na- 
ture of  those  which  are  the  objects  of  the  commission,  is  properly 
judicial  in  its  character,  and  a  function  of  magistracy,  and  as 
such  stands  connected  with  the  perogatives  of  the  sovereign* 
The  ministers  have,  in  this  instance,  contended  only  for  mat 
which  properly  belonged  to  them,  as  acting  constitutionally  for 
the  crown.    leaving  reserved  to  the  government  this  right  of  no- 
mination, so  important  to  be  insisted  upon  for  the  sake  of  prin- 
ciple  and  precedent,  thqr  have  exercised  it  in  substance  and  not  in 
shadow.     They  have  exercised  it  with  an  entire  independence; 
attending  rather  to  their  own  grounds  of  preference  than  any 
proposed  to  them  from  any  other  quarter ;  and  when  it' is  con- 
sidered how  much  the  whole  question  had  been  prejudged,  and 
how  pre-occupied  the  minds  ofcertain  persons  wer^who,  on  other 
accounts,  might  be  considered  as  most  ostensible  to  the  appbiot- 
ment,  we  cannot  think  that  the  Secretair  for  the  Home  I)epart- 
meut  has  acted  unwisely,  in  selecting  individuals  representing  the 
various  interests  subject  to  be  affected  by  an  ill  or  mistaken  ex- 
ercise of  a  new-raised  authority,  and,  in  no  respect  pledged  as 
accusers  or  defenders.    There  is  no  doubt  that  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  an  extended  education  of  the  pooi',  the  restitution  of 
estates  or  funds  once  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  is  an  object 
very  proper  to  be  politically  pursued,  yet  it  is  equally  dear  that 
this  is  a  process  that  oqght  to  be  conducted  with  resolute  mode- 
ration, with  no  unnee^sssary  bitterness;— with  a  due  regard  to 
legal  rights,  and  without  a  particle  of  personal  interest  in  the  fiite 
ot  the  question.    One  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Brougham's 
mind  would  have  been  at  ease  as  to  the  conduct  of  a  body  of 
gentlemen,  of  which  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
William  Grant,  and  Sir  William  Scott,  formed  a  part,  and  who 
it  was  scarcely  &ir  to  conclude  would  never  actively  concern 
themselves  in  the  business  of  the  commission.     Mr.  Brougham 
probably  now  knows  how  much  time  some  of  these  great  persons 
nave  given  to  the  investigation  which  has  been  committed  to 
them.   Of  the  stipendiary  commissioners  Mr.  Brougham  has  said 
little.     His  chief  objection  is  that  they  are  not  persons  of  bis  own 
nomination.     But  of  one  gentleman,  whom  he  calls  very  respect- 
able, he  says  that' which,   if  true,  would  prove  him  to  be  fiur 
otherwise  than  respectable,  viz.  '^  that  he  has  publicly  professed  an 
opinion,  that  a  ^eat  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  is  symp- 
tomatic of  Jacobmism."   Whoever  he  may  be,  if  he  nas  so  said  or 
written,  we  give  him  up  to  just  reprobation ;  but  if  his  opinion  has 
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1)een  really  this  in  spirit  and  expression, — ^that  this  sort  of  man 
(the  Jacobin)  is  distin^ished  by  his  vast  tenderness  for  the  suf- 
fering poor,  under  which  description  he  includes  all  tide  various 
orders  of  interesting  outcasts — ^va^ant,  mendic^mt,  and  preda* 
tory ; — ^by  the  denunciation  of  their  oppressors,  a  term  applied 
by  nim  to  the  rich  universally,  and  especially  to  those  in  place 
and  power;  by  a  charity  which  exculpates  every  crime,  excepjt 
that  of  holding  preferment,  enjoying  an  estate,  exercising  office^ 
maintaining  order,  advocating  decency,  and  suppressing  tumult, 
we  camiot  say  that'  we  at  all  disagree  with  him  in  his  views  of 
that  character.  With  respect  to  the  limitation,  by  the  Lords,  of 
the  authority  of  these  commissioners  to  compel  the  production  of 
instruments,  we  fullv  aoree  with  the  excellent  p^unphlet  at  the 
end  of  our  list,  prenxea  to  this  article,  entitlea,  A  Letter  to 
Sir  William  Scott,  &c.  &c.  that  there  is  no  analogy  between 
their  function,  and  that  of  the  commissioners  of  the  naval  and 
military  inquiry.  The  objects  of  that  investigation  were  certainly 
of  a  different  nature,  and,  as  the  letter  last  mentionai  expresses 
it,  ^^  the  papers  required  in  that  case  could  only  be  matters  of 
account,  and  could  extend  to  no  inquisition  into  the  titles  and 
.muniments  of  indifferent  parties."  With  respect  to  the  range 
of  the  cognizance  of  these  commissioners,  which  Mr*  Brougham 
.seems  to  regard  as  so  materially  limited,  by  the  clause  excluding 
.their  interference  where  there  are  ^^  special  visitors,  governor^ 
.or  overseers,"  appointed  by  the  founders,  we  venture  to  suggest^ 
that  if  these  words  are  construed  as  they  always  have  been,  only 
such  cases  will  be  exempt  from  inquiry  wherein  the  persons  so 
designated  have  only  a  moral  supervision,  or  a  control  wl^oUy 
distinct  from  the  actual  administration  of  the  funds. 

While  such  an  inquiry  is  on  foot,  we  shall  forbear  anticipating 
the  result,  trusting  that,  as  far  as  cases  of  abuse  exist,  it  will  be 
found  adequate  to  their  detection  and  exposure,  and  thus  afford 
a  substantial  aid  to  all  the  other  great  inquests  now  in  process 
for  ascertaining  evils  and  abuses,  and  preparing  a  way  tor  con^ 
stitutional  remedies.  Over  all  these  great  subjects  we  have  ca^t 
a  rapid  glance,  and  as  concisely  as  possible  expressed  ou^  }i<^et 
iand  fears  respecting  them.  They  are  subjects  calling  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  perseverance  and  consistency,  ior  caution  and  for  cou- 
rage,  and,  above  aU,  requiring  an  honest  and  manly  heart, 
dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the  examination  of  that  great  ^^  spe« 
cial  Visitor,"  to  whom  each  inust  finally  give  account  of  all  tnat 
has  been  committed  to  him,  whether  little  or  much,  of  talent^ 
means,  or  opportunities. 
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Abt.  ^l.'^Considiratiom  sur  les  Principaiux  Evtnemens  de  la  R^ 
vobitum  Framxnise,  Ouvrage  posthune  de  Mad.  la  BarcMme 
de  Stael,  public  par  M.  le  Due  de  Biwlie  et  M.  le  Baron  A. 
de  StaeL  En  Trois  Tomes.  8to.  mldwin,  Cradock,  et 
Joy.    London,  1818. 

Consideraikms  on  the  Principal  Events  of  the  French  Revolutunu 
Posthumous  Work  of  the  Baroness  de  Stael.  Edited  hyihe 
Duke  de  BrogUe,  and  the  Baron  de  Stael.  Translated  from 
the  origmal  Manuscript.  In  Three  Vols.  8vo«  Baldwin^ 
Cradock)  imd  Joy.    London,  1818. 

This  book  was  expected  with  great  anxiety ;  and  its  appear- 
ance has  completely  sustamed  the  intere^  excited  by  itis  announce- 
jnent.  The  circumstances  of  Madame  de  Stael's  life,  the  peca<« 
liarities  of  her  character,  and  the  undoubted  force  of  her  talents, 
could  not  fail  to  impart  to  any  work  from  her  hand  on  the  French 
^Kevolution,  on  the  stream  of  which  she  had  som^imes  appeared 

e>  be  borne  in  triumph,  and  at  others  to  be  hu^ied  along  towaidft 
er  destruction,  many  attractions  for  the  lovers  of  what  is  poog- 
tiant,  bold,  and  acute,  in  spirit,  anecdote,  and  style.  The  sub* 
Ject  naturally  presents  opportunities  the  most  fevourable  to  the 
^display  of  what  may  be  termed  Madame  de  'StaSl's  petuliar  prow- 
cnss  as  an  ^udior :  it  opens  a  fidd  adapted  in  every  respect  for  the 
isxj^cise  of  the  most  brilliant  and  commanding  quahties  of  her 
genius.  Th^  prodigious  nature  of  the  events  which  form  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  ftevolution,  and  their  direct  and  powerful  ap- 
Eeai  to  the  passions  and  ai&cnons;  together  wiili  die  variegated 
nagery,  so  to  speak,  formed  by  its  active  characters,  its  strong 
Contrasts,  and  touching  reverses;  these  afford  materials  the  most 
favourable,  and  occasions  the  most  happy,  for  the  display  of  the 
faculties  of  eloquence  and  livdy  delineation^  witli  which  tnis  lady 
•was  so  eminently  endowed.  The  faculties  in  question  have  ren- 
"dered  many  of  the  touches  of  her  pen  indelible  as  the  marks  of 
Tiature  herself;  and  they  form  the  source  of  diat  animation  which 
dljBiises  itself  through  her  works,  which  keeps  always  buoyant  on 
'Aeir  surface  the  impression' of  what  is  gracefiil  and  ouick  in  the 
female  constitution,  even  when  it  would  otherwise  nave  run  a 
hazard  of  sinking  under  the  weight  of  a  nhilosophy  which  is 
sometimes  felt  to  be  rather  too  ponderous,  (jn  the  other  hand,  as 
the  &cts  of  this  great  political  convulsion  either  are,  or  claim  to 
be,  but' die  outward  ^igns  of  the  force  and  ^cacy  of  certain  ge- 
neral principles,  resting  on  the  central  foundations  of  earthly 
order,  and  rising  to  the  clouds  by  which  all  earthly  things  are 
covered,  it  foUoii^s  that,  in  offering  considerations  on  these  facts, 

Madame  de  Stfi^  mighty  through  almost  the  whole  course  of  her 
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oompositicm,  fittach  her  more  ambitious  speculations  in  ideology 
to  the  animated  strain  of  her  narrative,  and  thus  gain  for  tliem 
a  passage  into  popular  favour  more  quick  and  easy  than  they  are 
acbptedto  procure  for  themselves.     Further,  Madame  de  Sta9 
has  herself  mingled  in  this  tJironged,  busy,  and  often  frightful 
scene :  if  she  has  not  been  a  principal  actor,  she  has  at  least  been 
1^  attendant  and  confidante  of  those  vi4io  have  played  first  parts; 
she  could  therefore  introduce  into  the  details,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  propriety,  her  own  sayings,  feelings,  fortunes,  ana  opi- 
nions :  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  paraphrase  the  history  into  a 
sort  of  social  drama,  where  she  should  be  first  interlocutor,  and 
be  free  to  adapt  her  style  to  a  well-informed  and  at  the  same  time 
complaisanft  audience,  such  as  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meet^- 
ing  in  distinguished  drawing  rooms.    We  do  not  mean  to  convey 
siny  reflection  against  this  eminent  lady,  when  we  say,  that  this 
last  circumstance  was  likely  tahave  a  considerable  effect  on  her 
mind,  as  an  inn)iration  of  her  elocjuence,  and  in  attaching  her  to 
her  subject.     If  the  incense  of  society  was  in  a  very  considerable 
degree^  essential  to  her  happiness,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  ac- 
knowledged that  she  rendered  more  than  she  received.    If  the  so- 
xAal  circle  under  her  presidency  assumed  father  too  much  of  the 
atr  of  a  lecture-room,  the  listeners  were  almost  always  well  repaid 
for  their  self-denial,  and  in  better  coin  than  that  of  subserviency 
to  their  vanities  and  prejudices.    These  considerations  could  not 
faS,  to  suggest  themselves  to  all  who  knew  the  literary  and  per- 
sonal character  of  Madame  de  Stael,  as  affording  grounds  for  an- 
liidpating  a  most  interesting  work  in  that  which  she  hastened  to 
submit  to  an  eager  multitude  of  friends,  enemies,  and  critics,  when 
death  arrested  her  pen  in  the  very  act  of  concluding  it !     This 
event  has  intervened,  as  if  to  add  still  further  to  its  celebrity,  by 
forcibly  suggesting  the  contrast  which  exists  between  the  present 
condition  of  its  author,  and  the  lively  anxieties  and  hopes  by 
which  its  execution  was  accompanied,  the  triumphs  of  literary 
fiime,  the  bitterness  of  party,  the  contests  of  politics,  and  all  the 
reverses  and  inquietudes  of^'^a  life  which  possesses  nothing  of  cer- 
tainty but  its  end.    Madame  de  Stael  escaped  all  the  dangers  of 
1hat  Revolution  which  was  fatal  to  thousands ;  and  in  the  zenith  of 
her  feme,  and  the  height  of  her  expectations,  she  has  been  called 
to  join  its  victims  when  in  the  very  act  of  giving  their  history  to 
the  world. 

Her  death  seems  to  render  it  suitable,  that  on  this  occasion  w^ 
should  express  oursdves  rather  more  fiilly,  than  would  otherwise 
be  expected  in  a  criticism  on  a  particular  work,  on  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  her  rank  in  literature,  and  the  character  of  her  talents. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  unjust  to  say,  that,  on  the  whole,  her 
career  as  an  author  has  been  more  calculated  to  inspire  interest 
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than  confid^ice;  she  would  have  been  found,  we  ^prdiend,  an 
UDBofe  guide  to  fellow,  though  in  the  coone  of  her  excursions  she 
diBoovered  much  to  excite  curiosity,  and  represented  it  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  gain  admiration.  If  she  could  d^im  the  merit 
of  hardiness  in  quitting  the  shallows  to  which  the  weak  and  timid 
confine  themselves,  it  must,  we  are  a&aid,  be  added,  that,  too 
ofben,  she  did  this  to  her  own  peril,  and  that  of  those  who  would 
have  followed  her  adventurous  plunge.  Her  talents  seem  to  be 
frequently  floated  as  it  were  beyond  their  depth,  by  a  certain 
principle  of  inflation  which  could  only  have  been  usefiilly  and 
safely  employed  under  the  command  of  a  more  fixed  and  en^- 
getic  judgment  than  Madame  de  Stael  has  given  evidence  of  pos- 
sessing. Her  disquisitions  have  usually  about  them  something 
of  the  remarkable ;  but  her  opinions  too  often  gain  their  promi- 
nency by  quitting  the  line  of  correct  proportion.  The  ambitious 
nature  of  ner  speculations  necessarily  exposed  her  to  fall  some- 
times into  gross  errors,  both  of  fact  and  doctrine ;  for  neitlier  her 
information  nor  her  mental  powers,  however  eminent,  ensured  her 
the  mastery  over  all  that  she  wished  to  comprise  under  her  domi- 
nion. In  criticism  she  has  always  the  appearance  of  being  ori- 
ginal, and  often  is  sp  in  the  best  manner,  namely  by  discover- 
ing or  maintaining  new  or  denied  truths;  but  often  also  she 
deceives  herself  and.  others  by  a  sort  of  specious  and  voluble 
prosing,  the  real  meaning  of  which  is  not  any  where  to  be  found 
amongst  the  mass  of  words.  On  these  occasions  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  common  readers  is  analogous  to  that  wnich 
the  body  of  Don  Quixote's  unfortunate  Squire  experienced  when 
he  was  tossed  in  a  blanket.  In  those  of  her  writings  where  she 
renders  herself  responsible,  by  touching  on  the  important  ques- 
tions of  the  principles  of  morality,  we  always  find  something  to 
condemn,  much  at  which  to  hesitate,  and  but  little  in  proportion 
cordially  to  approve.  Where  it  ought  to  be  the- first  pbiect  to 
render  every  thing  clear,  safe,  and  certain,  she  delights  herself 
more  than  usual  in  paradoxes  and  singularities,  and  puts  forward 
the  single  example  of  an  escape  as  an  inducement  for  all  to 
enter  on  the  path  of  danger.  Her  best  excuse,  at^the  same  tim^ 
proves  the  extent  of  her  error:  it  is,  that  her  imagination  pos- 
sessed a  restlessness,  and  her  faculty  of  observation  an  acutenessy 
which  made  it  her  natural  instinct  to  occupy  herself  with  the  ex- 
ceptions to  general  rules.  Not  possessing  the  magnanimous  con- 
fidence which  superlative  genius  inspires,  she  pleased  herself  with 
irritating  the  si)irit  of  adventure  by  placing  before  it  all  the  un- 
certainties of  opinion  and  principle. 

3uch  are  the  most  striking  of  the  faults  that  appear  to  us  to  at- 
.jtach  to  the  literary  character  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  they  must 
be  considered  as  grave,  though  belonging,  in  a  manner,  to  her  very 
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feuperiority.    Her  facultres  were  of  the  hijgbest  class,  but  their  ef" 
fects  do  not  seem  to  have  been  equal  to  their  impulses.  .  A  sort  of 
inequality  among  themselves  is  generally  apparent  in  their  exer- 
cise; we  see  them  overstrained  or  insufiicient.     Had  the  force  of 
her  talents  been  equal  to  their  tendencies,  she  would  certainly  have 
been  the  first  writer  of  the  present  age ;  as  it  is,  she  ranks  with 
the  most  distinguished  of  her  sex  in  any.   If  some  have  succeeded 
better,  few  or  none  have  attempted  so  much.    Nor,  aft^r  what  we 
have  said  with  reference  to  the  influence  which  her  productions 
are  calculated  to  have  on  the  general  interests  of  morality,  ought 
we  to  omit  to  add,  that,  though  we  cannot  but  regard  her  as 
animated  on  such  subjects  by  a  dangerous  spirit  of  hazard,  she 
frequently  delights  us  with  a  chivalrous  enthusiasm  for  the 
abstract  qualities  and  eeneral  forms  of  virtue.     She  bore  her 
eloquence,  as  the  knights  bore  their  arms,  in  a  defying  atti- 
tude a^inst  the  violators  of  innocence  and  disturbers,  of  napfN- 
ness:  uie  misfortune  is  that,  in  both  instances,  the  vindication 
was  coupled  with  too  many  irregularities,  and  even  licences,  to 
permit  it  to  enter  rationally  into  any  well-ordered  system  of. social 
security. 

These  observations  will  appear  severe  to  the  unqualified  ad- 
mirers of  Madame  de  Stael :  we  feel,  however,  the  less  pain  in 
offering   them,  because  they,  are  rather  general  cautions  than 
objections  urged  against  the  reputation  pf  this  distinguished 
female;  and  we  have  infinite  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  say,  that 
.  the  tendency  of  the  last  of  her  prQductions,  which,  as  a  posthu- 
mous work,  connects  itself  most  immediately  with  her  memory,  is 
for  the  most  part  as  excellent  as  its  execution  is  brilliant  and 
masterly.     To  speak  first  of  its  style:  we  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing  the  rarer  occurrence  of  that  appearance  of  straining  after 
eloquence  and  philosophy  which  defaced  many  parts  of  her  pre* 
vious  compositions,  and  was  indeed  the  prevailing  fault  of  her 
manner.     Not  once,  however,  throughout  its  course,  does  it  sink 
into  common-place.    The  vivacity  of  her  general  style,  its  point, 
its  sudden  inspirations,   and  enkindling  appeals,    characterize 
these  volumes  perhaps  even  more  than  any  of  those  that  have 
before  proceeded  firom  her  pen :  at  all  events  their  effect  is  more 
agreeably  impressive  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  not  accompanied  by  the  indications  of  effort  or  affectation.  In 
proceeding  in  a  manner  more  easy  to  herself,  she  has  given  her 
readers  one  assurance  the  more  that  it  is  safe  to  follow  her ;  and, 
by  appearing  to  leave  us  at  liberty  to  receive  the  impression  more 
from  the  subject  than  from  her  skill,  she  has  the  more  disposed 
us  to  admire  the  effect  of  her  composition.     The  distinguishing 
merit  of  her  style  consists  in  a  certain  picturesque  arrangement^ 
extending,  both  to  the  thoughts  and  the  mode  of  expressing  them^ 
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which  keeps  the  attention  perpetually  on  the  alert,  the  &cul^  <^ 
observation  perpetually  occupied,  the  curiosity  at  once  gratified 
'and  excited.     She  sometimes  opens  a  glimpse  of  some  majestic 
eminence  of  ancient  time  from  the  spot  of  modem  history  where 
she  has  placed  her  reader ;  she  sheds  over  the  action  of  her  par- 
sonages all  the  variety  of  colour  which  can  be  borrowed  mnxk 
external  nature,  and  gives  light  and  shadow  to  the  picture  by 
wdl-manased  transitions  from  the  grandeur  of  a  cloudy  philo- 
sophy to  me  sparkltnff  vivacity  of  epigrammatic  remark  and  de« 
scription.    These  qualities  of  writing  give  a  great  charm  to  the 
volumes  before  us,  and  have  the  further  merit  of  being  singularly 
adapted  to  the  subject,  which  admits  of  being  presented  m  nu- 
merous points  of  view;  which,  in  fact,  und^  any  handling,  is  for 
ever  putting  on  new  appearances;  which  suggests  Ulustratioiis 
from  every  page  of  the  vast  volume  of  human  experience,  and 
calls  into  play  %e  whole  gamut  (if  we  may  venture  sach  a  figure) 
of  human  passions  and  feelings,  from  the  most  tender  to  the  most 
stem,  from  the  lowest  notes  of  contempt  to  the  highest  of  admi- 
ration.   Madame  de  Stael  has  also  known  how  to  ^ve  to  her  pm 
that  sustained  energy  and  simple  vigour,  which,  of  all  the  quali- 
ties of  style,  are  those  that  most  certainlv  provide  for  immortality 
of  fame.     She  leads  the  reader  through  long  galleries  crowded 
wilh  portraits,  describing  each  as  it  presents  itself  from  right  to 
left  in  an  uninterrupted  progress,  and  in  a  tone  of  ccHnposed 
brevity,  indicating  a  familiar  acquaintance,  with  all  the  subjects. 
The  consequence  sometimes  is,  that  we  are  left  a  litde  at  a  loss, 
and  feel  the  want  of  further  illustration :  more  often,  however,  we 
are  delighted  by  a  successionof  rapid  information  passing  through 
our  minds  by  a  continuous  movement  like  that  of  events  in  real 
fife.     But  perhaps  what  is  most  deserving  of  praise  in  her  ooavpo' 
sition  IS)  the  art,  or.  rather  the  feeling,  which  she  displays  in  ma^ 
haging  the  climax  in  incident,  as  most  other  writers  are  content 
to  manage  it  in  sentences  €mdparag!raphs.    She  restores  to  being 
the  things  which  she  describes;  passing  lightly  or  disdainfully  over 
^common  matters  when  the  principal  object  comes  into  view, 
bending  forward  towards  it  with  a  fixed  regard,  more  rapid  as 
the  current  of  fate  becomes  stronger,  £md  at  last  precipitating  her 
narration  in  a  concentrated  stream  on  that  point  to  which  she 
has  brought  up  the  reader  in  breathless  expectation.    Here  again 
we  may  observe,  that  her  subject  has  furnished  her  with  sin- 
gularly favourable  qccasions,  which  she  has  as  singularly  im- 
proved.   The  elements  of  epic  adventure  are  usually  scattered  at 
considerable  intervals  through  ordinary  life,  so  as  to  dilute  or 
dissipate  their  strength;  but  great  revolutions  in  the  condition  of 
society,  and  the  pumic  catastrophes  of  nations,  bring  great  events 
into  contigui^,  and  exhibit  them  with  the  advantages.  Qf  combi-k 
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nation^  or  contrast;  they  increase  the  number  of  principal  actbr» 
on  the  scene;  they  supply  a  general  centre  of  interest  wnich  per- 
mits Bone  of  the  particulars  to  be  lost ;  they  give  a  relation,  if 
not  a  harmony,  to  the  whole;  and  lastly,  they  confer  a  species  of 
poetical  dignity  on  a  multitude  of  occurrences  which,  in  com^ 
mon  times,  would  pass,  with  but  few  to  regard  them,  in  their 
progress  amidst  the  crowds  of  daily  occurrences,  to  the  Ya8f3 
abyss  of  earthly  destiny. 

In  describing  as  excellent  the  general  tendency  of  thiis  lad}^'* 
Considerations  on  the  French   Revolution,   we  would  by  no 
means  be  understood  to  express  an  assent  to  the  justness  of  every 
principle  laid  down  in  the  course  (^the  work.    Our  ideas  on  tho 
great  questions  of  politics,  as  connected  with  the  necessary  con- 
stitution of  society  and  the  immutability  of  moral  truth,  have 
been  laid  frequeRtly  and  fully  before  our  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  British  Review.    We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  more  at 
present  than  refer  to  them  as  unchanged:  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  &voured  us  with  their  attention  when  we  have  been 
explaining  them,  will  easily  conceive  that  on  points  of  doctrine 
'  we  should  have  sometbii^  to  discuss  with  Madame  de  Stael :  and 
if  we  felt  that  any  useful  purpose  demanded  the  agitation  of  these 
matters  on  the  present  occasion,  we  would  not  shrink  from  dis^ 
charging  our  duty.    Believing,  however,  that  the  practical  effect 
of  her  publication  in  the  present  state  of  European  politics  musi 
be  extremely  favourable  to  the  triumph  of  the  sound  cause;  re* 
marking  throughout  its  strain  a  general  tone  of  magnanimous  iu-^ 
tegrity,  singularly  opposed  to  the  paltry  duplicities  of  the  party 
who  are  now  exerting  themselves  to  disgrace  the  epithet  Iweral^ 
as  they  and  their  predecessors  have  before  disgraced  the  name  of 
liberty;  agreeing  cordially  with  almost  every  description  of  per- 
sonal character  given  in  these  volumes,  and  not  finding  in  tnem 
one  attemot  to  corrupt  the  feelings  or  perplex  the  understandings 
we  are  induced  to  sum  up  our  judgment  in  a  general  sentence  of 
approbation,  whatever  objection  we  may  have  felt  to  some  of  their 
conclusions. 

It  is  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  state  of  public  sentiment  on  the 
Continent  that  we  regard  this  work  as  valuable.  It  has  there 
made  an  extra(»rdinary  sensation,  and  all  the  parties  have  beea 
compelled  to  speak  warmly  in  its  favour ;  for  to  have  condemned 
it  would  have  been  to  disgrace  themselves.  Perhaps,  however, 
those  who  have  been  the  loudest  in  their  eulo^es  are  those  whom 
it  has  most  severely  mortified.  They  have  been  admirably  forced 
by  the  author  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  which  is  at  once 
one  of  exposure  as  to  their  past  faults,  and  of  security  as  to  their 
fi;iture  designs*  To  save  a  portion  of  their  doctrines  they  have  been 
compelled  tQ  subscribe  to  the  moat  cutting  reproaches  wd  ridi»< 
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cule  of  the  whole  course  of  their  conduct*    The  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  quote  a  respectable  authority  against  some  of  the 
mistaken  principles  of  their  adversaries,  is  gamed  at  the  expense 
of  establishing  the  credit  of  a  work,  almost  every  page  of  which 
establishes  the  infamy  of  their  practice.     To  save  a  remnant  of 
their  public  honour,  and  to  support  in  any  degree  the  credit  of 
their  pretensions,  they  must  be  silent  under  the  pitiless  castigation 
of  what  they  most  cherish  in  their  hearts.  -  The  extreme  royalists 
are  represented  by  the  author  to  be  mistaken  and  prejudiced  as  a 
party ;  but  the  pnndpal  agents  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  instru^ 
ments  of  Bonaparte,  under  all  his  masks,  are  painted  as  they 
existed.     The  chief  excellence  of  the  work  is  tnis — that  it  ba- 
lances defined  qualities  in  each  system  of  opinions,  so  as  accu- 
rately to  show  what  it  has  of  good  and  bad  in  its  composition ; 
society,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  gainer  whichever  prevails. 
To  this  the  revolutionary  spirit,  or  what  is  comprehended  in  the 
term  Jacobinism,  is  precisely  opposed ;  the  first  merit  of  a  Jacobin, 
being,  as  we  are  told,  to  hate  what  is  worthy  of  attachment,  or 
calculated  to  excite  it,  is  at  the  furthest  distance  from  the  spirit 
and  reasoning  of  this  work.    The  march  of  his  success,  and  the 
foil  accomplishment  of  his  triumph,  are  described  by  our  author 
in  the  following  sentence :  ^'  To  the  animosity  against  the  nobles 
and  the  priests  succeeded  a  feeling  of  irritation  against  the  land- 
holders; next,  against  talents;  then  even  against  personal  beauty; 
finally,  against' whatever  was  to  be  found  of  great  or  of  generous 
in  human  nature.'-  (Vol.  iL  p.  118.)  This  is  hating  to  some  pur- 
pose.   But,  as  an  extreme  on  the  one  side  often  produces  the  ex- 
treme on  the  other,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  first  relief  from 
this  system  of  universal  destruction  was  found,  according  to  the 
natural  order  of  things,  in  grovelling  submission  and  sordia  adula- 
tion.   The  festal  garlands  of  fraternity,  with  which  <^  France 
hailed  the  stranger  beneath  her  laughing  skies,'*  and  which  she 
freshened  with  the  blood  that  dripped  from  the  guillotine^  were 
displaced  by  imperial  and  iron  diadems.     It  was  m)m  the  school 
of  republican  terror,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  that  Bonaparte  se- 
lected the  men  who  helped  him  to  found  his  despotism :  and  by 
following  this  disgusting  train  of  human  misery  and  degradation 
into. all  the  varieties  of  its  baseness,  and  all  the  excesses  of  its 
cruelty;  by  connecting  the  deplorable  results  with  the  early  doc- 
trines of  weak  fanatics,  vain  triflers,  and  malignant  critics ;  by 
showing  how  such  persons  naturally  become  the  efficient  ausdlia- 
rfes  of  the  ruffians  vdio  watch  for  their  plunder  in  the  shipwreck 
of  the  state;  by  exposing  the  worthlessness  of  those  professions 
which  the  leaders  of  faction  and  their  followers  and  dupes  fix  as 
sig^[ial-posts  for  starting,  the  prize  being  theirs  who  are  the  quick- 
est, in  leaving  it  bdiundtbent;  by  placing  in  their  true  light  of 
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ridiculQ  and  reprbach  all  the  phases  of  this  fnghtfiil  blunder^ 
which,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has,  to  use  the  ex« 

Eressiye  words  of  Mirabeau,  "  put  Europe  out  of  countenance^** 
[adame  de  Stael  has  taken  a  high  place  amongst  the  intellectual 
authorities  of  the  world ;  has  appued  a  powerful  remedy  to  the 
evils  of  the  present  day ;  and,  in  the  last  act  of  her  life,  secured 
the  immortality  of  her  reputation.  There  is  yet  hope  for  society 
—'Some  honour  in  belonging  to  the  species — ^when  genius  is  thus 
found  employing  itself  in  promoting  the  distant  triumph  of  truth, 
and  the  safety  m  succeeding  times.  It  is  some  reparation  for  the 
injury  4his  age  has  done  m  giving  birth  to  the  mischief,  that  it 
has  been  active  also  in  detecting  and  exposing  its  in&my,  and  in 
making  provision  for  the  instruction  of  our  posterity. 
Madame  de  Stael's  work  could  not  be  better  timed  or  better  * 

E laced.  Published  at  an  earlier  period,  its  truths  would  have 
een  lost  in  the  agitated  whirlpool  of  events:  published  any 
where  but  in  France,  it  would  have  suffered  both  in  its  argument 
and  its  moral.  The  present  moment  has  a  strong  critical  and 
reflecting  character,  arising  out  of  the  comparative  calm  which 
prevails,  and  a  certain  vigorous  re-acdon  of  opinion.  Of  this 
improved  state  of  things,  the  party  that  has  done  much  to  retard, 
and  absolutely  nothing  to  aavance  it,  is  seeking  unwcHthily  to 
profit ;  experiencing,  m  common  with  air  arouna  them,  an  ele« 
ration  of  position  as  citizens,  they  seek  to  employ  this  advantage 
against  the  very  principles  of  the  improvement.  The  rankling 
passions  of  a  mortified  soldiery  are  inflamed,  and  the  influence  of 
a  withering  and  corrupting  philosof^y  is  anxiously  preached,  in 
the  prostituted  names  of  lioerty,  intellect,  and  knowledge.  Ore* 
dulity,  as  before,' becomes  the  principal  ally  of  calumny;  and  no 
absurdity  is  rejected  unless  it  snould  happen  to  be  harmless  in  its 
effects.  Wounded  interests  of  the  most  selfish  nature  utter  their 
complaints  in  the  language  of  afflicted  philanthropy ;  and  they 
who  have  been  the  most  abject  agents  of  anarchy  and  despotism, 
profess  themselves  insulted  by  me  severity  and  illiberality  of  a 
representative  government,  in  as  fiur  as  these  detestable  endea- 
vours are  supported  by  what  is  base  in  human  nature,  they  must, 
be  expected  to  make  weir  way;  but  within  this  limit  they  cannot 
produce  any  general  destruction ;  and  to  transgress  it  is,  we  think, 
impossibly  after  the  appearance  of  this  elo^ent  and  convincing 
publication.  The  faction  is  branded  on  its  firont :  the  mark  of 
the  beast  is  set  upon  it  as  an  alarm  to  the  race  at  large :  its  pro- 
fessions are  indissolubly  connected  with  its  actions:  and  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  inchned  to  be  most  active  as  incendiaries  are 
consigned  to  the  hue  siid  cry.  Madame  de  Stael  has  succeeded 
well  in  effecting  this  last  most  just  and  necessary  measure  of 
moral  police,  withoat  in  any  instance  smking  tte  dignity  of 
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ber  character  as  an  historiaiv  or  stooping  from  tbe  eleva- 
tion of  the  judgment  seat  to  fling  about  anecdotes  for  the 
gratification  of  the  multitude.  Her  abstinence,  or  rather  her 
self-r^pect,  as  thus  shown,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  encomiuoiy 
considering  that  she  wrote  in  Paris,  where  the  extremest 
licentiousness  oS  scandal  has  been  tlie  result  of  the  general 
indifference  to  morality,  and  where,  by  a  singular  eiu^ess  of 
depravity,  it  commits  ail  that  is  indecent  and  disgusting  iu  the 
ransacking  of  private  life,  without  even  pretending  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  a  public  censor.  The  style  of  the  exposure  is  generally 
as  loose  as  its  facts,  and  individuals  are  outraged  without  a  single 
good  principle  beinff  the  gainer.  Our  author,  llowever»  has  in 
this,  as  in  many  oUier  rejects,  known  bow  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  those  around  her : — ^tlie  anarchists  changed  into  courtiers, 
the  nobles  of  the  legion  of  honour,  whose  decorations  were  taken 
from  the  shreds  of  the  bonnet  rouge  of  equality, — the  men  whom 
she  describes  as  having  all  the  passions  oi  the  Revolution  and  all 
the  vanities  of  the  ancten  fegirne  ;  the  greedy  public  functionariesi 
the  rapacious  soldiers,  the  poets  and  philosophers  that  were 
drt^jged  as  the  train  of  the  ioq)erial  robe ;  all  these  dupes  and 
imfK^tors  may  recognize  themselves,  and  are  to  be  recognized 
by  others,  in  the  pages  of  Madame  de  Stael.  They  cannot  go 
into  society  but  with  the  consciousness  of  her  book  in  their  fiices, 
and  in  the  regards  of  all  they  meet;  yet  decorum  is  never  trans- 

f'essed  by  any  imprcnper  personality.     In  the  case  of  Prince 
alleyrana  alone  has*  she  permitted  herself  to  attach  her  poignant 
observations  to  a  particular  name ;  and  in  this  instance  she  suits 
ber  manner  with  admirable  dexterity  to  the  liberty  which  she 
allows  herself.     This  notorious  person  finds  himself  enveloped  in 
a  sort  of  halo  of  enoomiuQi,  by  which  he  is  rather  obscured  than 
enlightened,  and  through  which  she  lances  one  keen  flash  of 
ironical  indignation.    Madame  de.  Stael  has .  thus  put  hon  de 
combat  (to  borrow  a  phra9e  from  her  language)  the  most  worth- 
less and  most  dangerous  persons  in  France.    She  has  degraded 
the  chiefs  of  the  faction,  not  by  an  act  of  power,  but  by  an  exer- 
tion which  no  power  can  resist:  above  all,  she  has  proved,  that 
by  lending  themselves  to  the  last  desper^aXe  act  of  jugglery  which 
Bonaparte  attempted,  they  have  consigned  themselves  for  ever  to 
suspicion  and  disgrace^  as  accomplices  in  the  most  enormous  act 
of  national  murder  that  has  ever  been  committed  in  the  r^j^ard- 
less  fiury  of  personal  ambition.    It  was  interests  alone,  she  justly 
says,  and  not  opinions^  that  brought  about  the  return  of  fiona* 
parte:    **  the  madness  of  disappointed  selfishness  blinded  his 
agents  to  their  own  perils,  and  induced  them  to  count  as  nothing 
loose  of  France.''  Sne  has  indicated,'  to  all  Frenchmen  who  have 
common  sense,  whom  they  ought  U^  r^prd  as  the  authors  of  the 
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difficulties '  of  their  present  sitnajtion,  and.  consequently  to  whint 
other  quarter  they  ought  to  look  for  relief.  One  would  have 
thought  the  fiict  plain  enough  of  itself,  but  she  has  disentangled 
it  from  all  misrepresentation  and  &lsehood. 

Such  is  the  important  nature  of  the  service  which  Madame  de 
3tai}l  has  rendered  to  her  country.  The  connexion  between  the 
contents  of  her  work  and  publicjvelfare  and  private  tranquillity,  is, 
bleissed  be  God,  less  immediate  and  direct  with  us  than  m  France* 
The  questions  she  discusses  have  a  practical  application  infinitely 
more  close  there  than  here ;  and  we  can  almost  consider  as  a  sub- 
ject of  curiosity,  that  which  amongst  our  neighbours  takes  a  fiur 
more  serious  and  agitating  character.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
too  often  repeated,  that  it  behoves  us  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  watcnin^  over  the  soundness  of  our  public  opinion ;  and 
there  is  not  a  better  manner  of  doing  this,  than  that  of  putting 
forward  the  evidence  of  superior  intellects  to  the  confusion  of 
those  who  would  confound  tne  impatience  of  their  vanity,  or  the 
malevolence  of  their  resentments,  with  the  character  of  a  country^ 
whose  noblest  exploits  they  have  calumniated,  and  with  the 
virtue  of  a  cause  that  has  oeen  ahnost  ruined  by  the  misfor- 
tune of  incurring  their  profeSsed  attachment 

The  faction  on  the  Continent  which  we  have  been  noticing^ 
realizes  Pope's  unclean  simile  of  the  transmission  of  the  acorn : 
in  an  attitude  of  hungry  expectation  it  waits  for  the  appf^r 
ance  of  the  offensive  matter  that  comes  to  them  from  our 
foulest  chaimels.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  a  just  idcfi 
of  the  eagerness,  bearing  a  character  altogether  peculiar  to 
itself,  compounded  of  imbiecility  and  desperation,  ignorance  the 
most  gross,  and  presumption  tne  most  hardy,  with  which  the 
fallen  malcontents  of  the  Continent  welcome  the  ofial  that  oozes 
upon  them  from  our  political  sewers.  Thdr  want  of  informatioin 
causes  them  to  make  sad  mistakes  in  estimating  their  authorities; 
and  nothing  cim  be  more  ridiculously  grotesque  than  their  man<- 
ner  of  jumbling  together  names,  facts,  and  cnaracters.  Doctor 
Watson  and  Lord  Holland,  the  Editor  of  the  Black  Dwarf  and 
the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  argumepts  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  speeches  and  thoscrof  Mr.  Tierney's,  are  kneaded  to* 
gether  in  the  Mmhrve  or  the  Honime  Gris^  and  the  mass  is  lea<* 
vened  by  the  foul  admixture  of  their  home  produce.  .However 
mortifying  such  couplings  may  be  to  some  of  those  who  are  s0 
^ized  upon,  others  nnd  themselves  assorted  beyond  their  hopes» 
^  in  a  manner  that  afl^eeably  contrasts  itself  with  their  condi- 
tion |it  home.  Mr.  Phuip  will  scarcely  believe  his  good  fortune 
when  we  assure  him  that  he  has  been,  translated,  or,  as  the  phrase 
i8»  done  into  "French,  and  that  what  passes  in  England  for  nonsense 
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is  admired  in  foreign  parts  as  eloquence :  his  oratorical  denaiv* 
ciations  have  had  great  success  with  the  outlandish  illuminati; 
and  there  are  critics  in  Paris  who  almost  excuse  us  Shakspeare 
in  their  admiration  of  Mr/ Philips.  His  arguments  are  found  as 
clear  as  his  facts  are  positive ;  and  he  has  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  feel  assured  that  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
leme  had  a  hand  in  the  murder  of  M.  Fualdes. 

Unhappily,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  the  .party  of  English  op* 
position  fell  into  the  great  error  of  leaning  with  a  favourable  in- 
clination to  the  side  of  Bonaparte's  despotism,  when  the  actual 
safety  of  England,  as  well  as  of  every  virtuous  and  noble  interest 
of  human  nature, /lemanded  of  them  to  unite  against  the  arch- 
enemy of  all  liberal  ideas,  and  of  every  really  energetjic  quality 
in  public  spirit.     The  good  sense  and  characteristic  vigour,  she 
says,  of  the  English  people,  caused  them  to  sustain  the  war  with 
constancy ;  and  the  ministry  who  encouraged  in  them  thi&  senti- 
ment of  resistance  accomplished  their  duty,  and  has  served  to  illus- 
trate the  grandeur  and,  secure  the  repose  of  their  country.    These 
are  her  opinions  on  this  great  question,  as  she  delivers  them  in 
the  seventh  chapter  of  tne  sixth  division  of  her  work.     She 
proceeds  afterwards  to  blame  in  strong  language  the  part  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  acted  at  the  ([Congress  of  Vienna,  in  regard  to 
the  claims  made  by  several  states  to  free  constitutions  and  inde- 
pendent national  existence.     We  shall  only  permit  ourselves  to 
observe  on  this  subject,  that  even  reasonable  demands  of  the  na- 
ture referred  to  have  been  terribly  discredited  by  the  habit  of  a  &c* 
tion  to  confound  the  perversions  of  selfishness  and  passion  with 
the  generous  pretensions  of  philanthropy  and  sound  philosophy. 
The  JBnglish  opposition,  described  by  Madame  de  Stael,  ori^n- 
ated,  as  she  justly  observes,  in  the  constitution  of  a  party  tnat 
has  taken  root  in  the  state,  as  a  constant  counterbalance  to  the 
ministry :  this  great  flaw,  redeemed  to  a  certain  extent  in  Par- 
liament, and  among  the  respectable  classes,  by  an  honest  spirit 
of  patriotism,  personal  honour,  instruction,  and  talents,  has,  by 
condescending  to  an  ignoble  alliance  with  the  passions  of  mean 
fmd  selfish  characters,   perpetuated  its  unhappy  tendency,  and 
*by  its  unreasonableness  continued  an  irritation,  an  alarm,  which, 
in  many  instances,  may  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
mankind.  This  erroneous  bias  of  party  spirit  in  England  departs, 
«s  it  descends,  further  and  further  from  the  line  of  rectitude, 
and  more  and  more  from  the  central  point  of  attachment  to 
the  country.     The  arguments  which,  in  the  mouths  of  the  re- 
spectable partisans  of  opposition,  bear  the  character  of  reasons 
"cS  state,  are  parodied  by  another  class  into  deadly  calumnies 
against  the  state :  the  latter  make  ujse  of  what  is  estimable  in  tbt 
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repidatibn  6f  the  former,  to  gain  favour  for  a  cause  which  they 
have  no  scruple  to  detach,  when  convenient,  from  all  the  principles 
of  limitation  that  are  maintained  by  the  authorities  whom  tney 
quote.     In  this  way  the  nation,  in  the  end,  may  be  brought  to 
surrender  itself  to  these  pretenders;  may  be  stripped  of  all  its 
natural  securities  as  well  as  of  its  most  honourable  distinctions ; 
may  be  reduced  to  the  miserable  chance  of  resting  the  momen- 
tous burthen  of  its  interests  and  its  glory  on  the  narrow  egotism 
of  a  journalist.    Its  future  history  may  be  the  history  of  crude 
sentiments  and  capricious  versatilities ;  its  archives  may  become 
the  register  of  the  factious  calumnies  of  men  who  recognize  but 
one  test  of  correctness,  which  is  their  own  judgments ;  and  own 
but  one  title  to  their  friendship,  which  is  that  of  soothing  their 
vanity.     The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  are  in  themselves. 
Their  secret  is  to  swell  their  language  while  they  contract  their 
principles  of  action ;  and  to  reduce  philanthropy  and  virtue  td 
the  standard  of  their  own  notions.     Whatever  wounds  their  self- 
complacency  is  a  public  atrocity,  and  their  measure  of  justice 
towards  others  is  as  insufficient  as  their  self-conceit  is  inordinate. 
Justice  towards  themselves  is  an  injury  to  mankind;  and  to  deny 
their  doctrines  is  to  incur  the  anathema  of  the  human  race.    Thus 
with  the  words  liberty,  tolerance,  happiness,  and  peace  in  their 
mouths,  their  hearts  are  the  abode  of  all  uncharitableness.     They 
haveno  magnanimity  as  friends,  but  in  compensation  they  are  excel- 
lent  haters.     They  regard  their  misrepresentations  as  discharged 
duties,  and,  never  having  learned  to  suspect  themselves,  have 
neither  moderation  nor  understanding  for  others.     A  French 
writer  has  said,  ^^  the  hatred  of  poets  is  described  as  more  bitter 
than  that  of  women ;  but  the  hatred  of  a  pretended  philosopher, 
of  a  man  exempt  from  prejudice-in  his  own  opinion,  ought  to  be 
classed  above  both.''     The  force  of  these  men  consists  in  their  in- 
ability to  be  impartial ;  their  philosophy  in  deciding  every  thing  to 
be  wrong  which  they  cannot  see  to  be  right     Some  of  them,  uke 
Condorcet,  ^' hide  under  a  scdenm  and  composed  manner  the  ^ 
bitterness  of  presumptuous  obstinacy:"  they  are  irreligious,  as 
Madame  de  Stael  describes  him  to  have  been :  "  il  ^toit  irr^li- 
gieux  commes  les  fanatiques,  avec  de  la  haine,  de  la  perseverance, 
ct  Tapparence  du  calme."     Others  exemplify  what  our  author 
elsewhere  calls  **  cette  philosophic  moqueuse,  si  indulgente  en 
apparenee  si  feroce  en  reality : "  the  favourite  achievement  of  their 
talents  is  to  "  treat  seriously  the  things  that  are  futile,  and  to 
turn  the  most  important  matters  into  pleasantries ;"  to  handle,  as 
they  have  themselves  boasted,  the  affairs  of  the  theatre  with  gra- 
vity, and  the  questions  of  politics  with  levity.     And  these  people 
would  &in  be  the  leaders  of  English  sentiment !    If  they  were  to 
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succeed)  the  noble  portrait  of  national  manners  and  character 
given  in  these  volumes  would  be  applicable  to  any  other  people 
rather  thm  to  that  of  England. 

A  general  description  of  this  class  of  persons,  who  would 
identify  th^nselves  with  the  cause  of  human  unprovement,  though 
they  are  more  necessarily  stationary  than  any  other  description 
of  reasoners,  is  to  be  found  in  that  picture  which  Madame  de 
Stael  furnishes  of  the  celebrated  sect  of  Girondists,  and  which 
we  shall  beg  to  quote  in  the  original  French  :— 

^^  Aucun  argument,  aucune  iDqui6tud^  n'6toient  ^coutes  par  ses 
chefs ;  lis  ripondoient  aux  observations  de  ]a  sagesse,  et  de  la  sagesse 
d6sint6re8s6ey  par  un  sourire  moqueur,  symptdme  de  I'aridite  qui  re* 
sidte  de  I'amour-propre:  on  s'^puisoit  d  leur  rappeler  les  circonstances, 
et  4  leur  en  dedoire  les  causes ;  on  passoit  tour  a  tour  de  la  th^orie  ii 
Pexp6rience,  et  de  Pexp^rience  a  la  th^orie,  pour  leur  en  montrer 
ridentit6 ;  et,  s'ils  consentoient  k.repondre,  ils  nioient  les  faits  les  plus 
authentiques,  et  combattoient  les  observations  les  plus  evidentes,  en  y 
opposant  quelques  maximes  communes^  bien  qu'exprimees  avec  61o« 
quence.  lis  se  reeardoient  entre  eux,  comme  s'ils  avoient  etc  seuk 
dignes  de  s^entendre,  et  s'encourageoient  par  Pidee  que  tout  etoit 
puslllanimite  dans  la  resistance  a  leur  maniere  de  voir.  Tels  sont  les 
signes  de  I'esprit  de  parti  chez  les  Fran  9015 :  le  dedain  pour  leurs  ad- 
versaires  en  est  la  base,  et  le  dedain  s'oppose  toujours  a  la  connois- 
sance  de  la  verit6;  les  girondins  m6prisdrent  les  constitutionnels  jusqu'd 
ce  qu*ils  eussent  fait  descendre,  sans  le  vouloir,  la  popularit6  dans  les 
derniers  rangs  de  la  80ci6t6 ;  ils  se  virent  traites  de  t^tes  foibles  k  leur 
tour,  par  des  caract&es  feroces ;  le  trdne  qu'ils  attaquoient  leur  ser« 
voit  d'abri,  et  ce  ne  fut  qu'apres  en  avoir  tnomph6,  qu'ils  furent  k  di* 
couvert  devant  le  peuple :  les  hommes,  en  revolution,  ont  souvent  plus 
&  craindre  de  leurs  succ^s  que  le  leurs  revers.^'  (Tom.  ii.  p.  30—32.) 

This  passage  admirably  describes  the  general  character  of  the 
sect  in  question :  it  also  shows  what  is  still  more  important,  the  na- 
tural relation  which  exists  between  presumption  and  malignity. 
TheGirondistsappeared  united  with  the  constitutional  monarchists 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution;  as  things  advanced  the 
former  declared  war  against  the  latter ;  and  at  a  stul  mere  fcnward 
sta^e,  having  caused  popularity  to  descend  into  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society y  the  Girondists  themselves  became  the  victims  of  those 
who  nad  taken  their  station  at  the  very  bottom  of  all  to  profit  by 
the  terrible  instant,  when  the  destruction  of  every  respectable  re- 
putation should  be  consummated.  It  is  in  this  wir^  that  Mr. 
Cobbett  has  shown  himself  disposed  to  make  short  work  at  the 
proper  time  with  certain  literary  auxiliaries  of  more  poetical 
tastes  than  his  own;  and  thus  have  we  seen  a  member  of  the  par- 
liamentary opposition  receiving  a  severe  lesson  in  Palace^yard, 
that  the  majesty  of  the  people,  when  duly  enthroned,  is  but  des^ 
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potism  with  its  heels  in  the  air.  This  tendency  to  descend  lower 
and  still  lower  is  the  natural  and  inherent  quality  of  the  sect;  it 
belongs  to  it  as  the  principle  of  gravitation  belongs  to  matter. 

The  ^reat  practical  value  of  Madame  de  Stael's  work  con- 
sists in  Its  lively  representajdon  of  this  progressive  order  of  things, 
as  a  series  of  natural  history,  describmg  the  classes  of  character 
that  tmid  to  such  deplorable  results,  and  delineating  the  various 
species  with  an  accuracy  that  places  all  the  phenomena  of  anarchy 
within  the  limits  of  a  certain  science,  to  be  studied  and  compre- 
hended  like  any  other  suite  of  causes  and  consequences.  Her 
volumes  constitute  in  this  respect  what  may  be  called  a  revolu- 
tionary museum,  and  the  most  instructive  as  well  as  the  most 
interesting  that  has  ever  been  opened  to  the  public.  We  may 
there  study  all  the  abortions  of  numan  conception,  and  all  the 
unproductive  monsters  that  are  the  fruit  of  ill-assorted  unions. 
The  physiology  of  pretended  patriotism  may  be  examined  in  her 
preserved  specimens;  and  irbm  these  we  may  learn  the  real 
structure  of  those  that  resemble  them  in  actual  life.  There  is  not 
a  single  doctrine  thrown  from  the  hustings  as  a  brand  to  set  the 
ignorance  of  the  mob  on  fire;  there  is  not  a  single  pretension 
dictated  by  gloomy  pride  or  ferocious  vanity,  in  the  guise  of  phi- 
losophy or  philanthropy ;  that  may  not  be  found  exemplified  in 
some  of  the  patterns  exhibited  in  these  Considerations  on  the 
French  Revolution.  We  there  find,  in  their  true  characters, 
the  dishonesty  as  well  as  the  imprudence  of  that  adulation  of  the 
people,  whicn  compliments  them  in  mass  with  non-existing  vir- 
tues and  acquirements,  for  the  sake  of  exciting  and  employing 
their  too  certain  vices  and  defects.  This  tactic  was  ably  practised 
in  France  by  men  who,  from  the  worst  motives,  thwarted  all  that 
was  likely  to  lead  to  real  reform,  and  disabled  by  calumniating  the 
advocates  of  practicable  improvements.  Thus  too  a  perfidious 
writer  amongst  ourselves,  addressing  the  journeymen  and  la- 
bourers in  particular,  assured  them  that  they  were  of  more  real 
value  and  importance  in  the  state,  than  all  the  nobility,  gentry, 
m^strates,  men  of  letters  and  science  put  together;  immediately 
adding,  that,  as  their  situation  in  life  nindered  them  from  being 
very  well  informed,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  take  their  poli- 
tical opinions  from  his  Register !  And  what  better  is  that  ex-^ 
traordinary  assertion  made  by  a  writer  of  far  higher  claims, 
and  we  are  willing  to  think  of'^a  nobler  spirit — that  the  body  of 
the  people,  though  incapable  of  judging  rightly  in  matters  of 
tas^y  are  the  sole  judges  to  be  depended  upon  in  matters  of  poli- 
tics. Thd  sensibility  of  the  elegant  critic  is  here  at  arms  with 
the  hatred  of  the  veteran  Jacobin ;  he  would  throw  the  English 
constitution  to,  the  mob  of  Spa-fields^  but  he  would  save  MUton 
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and  Shakspcare  from  their  clutches;  unlimited  suffirage  for 
what  he  hates,  but  selected  understandings  for  what  he  reveres ; 
and  he  judges  shrewdly;  let  us  take  the  lesson  without  adopting  the 
advice.  It  is  not  that  we  would  write  disdainfully  of  the  lower 
classes;  we  respect  them  for  the  good  qualities  that  belong  to 
them ;  but  he  who  has  observed  their  readiness  to  obey  the  most 
opposite  impulsions  of  sentimeqt,  according  to  the  humour  of 
the  moment;  who  has  observed  that  they  are  as  easily  disposed  to 
make  an  idol  of  a  beast  as  to  worship  a  divinity;  that  they  take 
their  watchwords  from  the  strongest  lungs,  and  cry  church  and 
state,  or  no  corn-bill^  according  as  hunger  or  fanaticism  inspires 
their  zeal, — such  an  one  will  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  on 
the  real  objects  of  the  individuals  who  labour  to  inflate  this  po- 

Eular  mass  with  the  conviction  of  its  all-sufficiency.  The  artifice 
•om  time  immemorial  of  public  agitators  has  been  to  represent 
man,  in  the  general,  as  all  that  is  amiable  and  sufficient  in  his 
nature,  and  to  hold  forth  individuals  as  monsters  of  crime  and 
injustice:  this  takes  the  multitude  in  two  ways,  by  addressing 
their  vanity  and  their  impatience  of  restraint.  In  France,  the 
real  meaning  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  the  wisdom  of  the 
natio^i,  the  clemency  of  the  nation,  has  been  fully  interpreted ; 
and  we  may  now  follow  at  leisure  the  course  of  the  explanation 
throughout  all  the  stages  of  delusion  and  flattery,  from  extrava- 
gant principles  of  concord  and  liberty  to  the  last  acts  of  vulgar 
lerocity,  when  all  human  vices  were  summoned  in  the  name  of 
all  the  virtues.  The  Septembrizers  who  murdered  for  three  days 
in  succession  at  the  doors  of  the  prisons  in  Paris,  sparing  neither 
age  nor  sex,  were  but  the  "  sovereign  people,"  the  ^*  virtuous 
people,"  the  "  enlightened  people,'*  exercising  its  functions  "  en 
grand,"  as  Fouch^  said,  "  cruel  only  to  be  kind."  The  wish  of 
the  royal  tyrant  that  the  nation  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might 
cut  it  off  at  a  blow,  was  an  idle  and  impossible  sally  of  cruelly ; 
but  it  is  of  simple  and  easy  execution  when  tyranny  has  as  many 
hands  as  there  are  necks,  and  in  this  way  Robespierre  achieved 
what  Caligula  vainly  desired.  It  is  not,  i  as  this  last  illustration 
Bufficienlly  proves,  that  we  would  argue  for  the  immaculateness  of 
princes  and  courtiers,  or  that  we  suppose  them  to  furnish  excep- 
tions to  the  general  defects  of  our  fallen  character ;  but  the  insti- 
tutions of  mankind  must  be  submitted  to  a  necessity  which  exists 
throughout  the  whole  system  of  nature,  and  to  which  it  is  owing 
that  what  in  practice  diminishes  a  wrong,  will  always  be  found  to 
lead  more  directly  to  welfare  than  what  in  theory  establishes  a 
right.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  hereditary  sifeCession  of 
laws  and  monarchs,  the  keeping  hold  of  the  past  when  reaching 
forward  to  the  future,  |s  so  indispensable  to  the  ^ety  of  society* 
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It  is  the  only  check  in  such  matters  on  the  violence  of  human 
passions  and  the  extravagance  of  human  presumption.  It  is  the 
clue  without  which  it  is  death  to  enter  the  labyrinth;  t)ur 
steps  must  be  linked  to  the  past,  or  we  are  sure  to  be  lost  in  the 
future.  All  this  doctrine  however  is  very  disagreeable  to  those 
who  can  only  feel  things  as  personal  to  themselves ;  who  are  tor- 
mented by  a  sense  of  restlessness  under  the  distinctions  of  society, 
from  a  want  of  sufficient  magnanimity  of  heart  to  estimate  them 
as  the  varieties  of  physical  nature :  such  persons  regard  a  throne 
as  an  insult  to  their  writing  tables,  and  would  knock  it  to  pieces 
as  Xerxes  horsewhipped  the  Hellespont  for  opposition  to  his 
designs. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  abhor  the  last  stages  of  public  disorder,  if  we 
do  not  sedulously  avoid  the  routes  £at  conduct  to  them,  and 
expose  the  persons  who  would  mislead  the  multitude  to  enter 
into  them;  audit  is  this  preservative  exertion  which  chiefly  con- 
cerns us  at  present.  Once  on  the  road,  we  are  sure  to  arrive  at 
the  end,  and  as  certain  to  be  assured  by  those  who  are  there 
leadingus,  that  they  have  nothing  in  view  but  what  is  perfectly 
safe.  There  is  a  profession  suited  for  every  stage ;  and  those 
whose  desires  already  go  the  whole  length,  are  careful  to  suit 
their  language  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  While  the 
Political  Hegister,  published  in  England,  affected  to  desire  reform 
from  real  attachment  to  the  reigning  family,  tne  sheet  which  the 
editor  di^atched  to  be  published  in  America  contained  the 
grossest  injuries  against  that  family :  and  reformers  of  another 
class,  who  believe  themselves  sincere  in  their  philanthropy,  are 
not  the  less  certainly  doingall  that  in  them  lies  to  bring  us  to  the 
days  of  proscription.  "  The  Legislative  Assembly,*'  says  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  ^'  overturned  the  monarchy  by  means  of  sophistry. 
Its  decrees  perverted  the  good  sense  and  depraved  the  morality 
of  the  nation*  A  kind  of  political  hj^pocrisy,  still  more  dangerous, 
in  its  kind,  than  hypocrisy  in  religion,  was  necessary  to  destroy 
the  throne  piece-meal,  while  swearing  to  maintain  it," 

There  is  a  passage  in  a  work,  entitled  "  'Essais  Historiques  sur 
Us  Games  et  les  Effets  de  la  Revolution  de  France,"  which  presents, 
in  a  very  lively  manner,  the  necessity  of  looking  beyond  the 
words  for  the  objects  of  public  agitators : 

"  Public  liberty  and  personal  independence  are  in  every  one's  mouth ; 
and  those  who  declaim  for  them  the  loudest  are  the  men  who  crowd 
the  prisons  and  scaffolds  with  all  who  offend  their  vanity,  or  stand  in 
die  way  of  their  views.  The  national  debt  is  placed  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  national  honour,  and  both  it  and  private  debts  are  paid  in 
a  currency  totally  destitute  of  value.  In  short,  when  liberty  and  pro- 
perty are  placarded  in  the  streets,  you  are  sute  to  be  robbed  at  least, 
if  not  murdered ;  and  when  the  cry  is  raised  to  save  the  country,  i^  ki 
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a  signal  for  evei^  one  to  save  himself,  that  is  to  say  Jf  lie  can.  In  die 
nanie  of  fraternity  and  equality  each  citizen  becomes  either  the  perse- 
cutor  or  the  victim  of  his  neighbour :  but  it  is  humanity  that  prompts 
the  assassinations;  it  is  equity  and  the  severity  of  the  public  morality  that 
instigate  the  pillage ;  it  is  love  for  the  people  that  reduces  them  to  mi- 
sery ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  the  least  strange  in  all  this,  to  see  those, 
who  are  but  waiting  their  turn  to  be  dispatched,  applaud  every  blow 
which  falls  on  the  persons  before  them,  and  which  clears  the  way  to 
the  spot  where  they  stand  exulting  in  the  name  of  justice/' 

In  these  observations  we  are  conveying  an  idea  perhaps  of  the 
general  spirit  of  Madame  de  StaePs  work ;  but  it  would  not  be 
acting  fairly  towards  these  interesting  volumes,  not  to  consider 
them  more  regularly  according  to  the  course^of  their  details;  nor 
would  it  be  just  towards  our  readers  to  omit  giving  them  some 
specimens  of  that  lively  description  of  character,  and  sparkling 
recital  of  events,  which  render  the  entertainment  they  afford 
equal  to  the  instruction.  Above  all,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
not  to  bring  prominently  forwarfl  the  masterpiece  of  the  work, 
the  feature  on  which  the  eye  of  posterity  will  be  eagerly  rivetted, 
the  finest  production  of  Madame  de  otael^  genius,  and  one  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  intellectual  vengeance  that  has  ever 
been  inflicted  before  the  great  tribunal  of  generations,  on  those 
famous  criminals  who  have  taken  possession  of  the  destinies  of 
society,  to  give  them  a  mischievous  and  d^rading  direction. 
We  allude  to  that  very  considerable  portion  of  the  work  which  is 
devoted  to  an  historical  portrait  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Of  this 
man  it  may  be  said,  as  it  was  said  of  the  Chancellor  Aguesseau, 
that  posterity  has  commenced  for  him  while  he  yet  lives;  but  the 
verdict  is  very  different  in  the  two  cases.  Nothing  can  be  more 
strictly  true  in  point  of  fact,  or  more  noble  in  point  of  expression, 
than  our  author's  winding-^up  of  that  career  which  she  has  fol- 
lowed with  so  much  spirit,  and  delineated  with  a  pencil  so  truly 
historical* 

"  Cet  homme  a  v^cu  pour  donner  au  monde  la  le^on  de  morale  la  plus 
frappante,  la  nlus  sublime,  dont  les  peuples  aient  jamais  ete  temoins  ; 
il  semble  que  la  Providence  ait  voulu,  comme  un  severe  podte  tragique, 
faire  ressortir  la  punition  d'un  grand  coupable  des  forfaits  memes  de 


sa  vie." 


To  enter  fully  into  t^e  excellence  of  this  part  of  Madame  de 
Stael's  work,  it  is  necessary  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  effect  of  this  man's  influence  in  its  former  principal 
seat :  one  should  have  traversed  the  borders  of  the  asphaltic  lake 
which  now  lies  forlorn  and  fetid  to  tell  of  smitten  wickedness; 
one  should  have  turned  over  some  of  the  waste-paper  flumes  oJP 
the  Xioperial  Literature,  the  Registers  of  the  Institute,'  the  co- 
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tanms  of  the  jotimals,  in  which  a  nation  is  to  be  seen  exhausting 
the  inventive  faculty  in  devising  the  fashions  of  prostitution  most 
d^ading  to  character,   and  destructive  of  the  very  germs  of 
human  dignity  and  happiness.    The  persons,  however,  who  have 
not  had  such  opportunities,  though  they  may  experience  a  less 
lively  recognition  of  the  facts  alluded  to  by  Maaame  de  Stael, 
will  perhaps  be  the  most  astonished  by  the  terrible  picture  of 
public  debasement,  which  she  has  painted  in  colours  that  will 
remain  ineffaceable  to  the  most  distant  ages.     It  is  in  this  part  of 
her  work  that  she  has  afforded  the  most  distinguishing  mark  of 
real  genius.    It  consists  in  her  producing  an  effect  on  the  reader's 
mind,  exactly  the  opposite  to  tnat  which  is  justly  considered  the 
triumph  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  fabulist.    It  is  the  business  of 
these  latter  to  derive  from  great  talents  and  grand  events  a  feel- 
ing of  interest  which  shall  operate  in  favour  of  the  hero,  and  be 
predominant  over  the  sense  ot  his  vices :  it  was  Madame  de  Stael's^ 
on  the  contrary,  to  cause  the  vices  of  her  hero  to  excite  a  sense 
of  alienation,  which  should  not  for  an  instant  be  overcome  by 
the  effect  of  his  powers  of  mind,  or  the  importance  of  the  situ&« 
tions  in  which  he  has  figured  as  principal  agent.    She  has  excited 
and  continued  this  sentiment  of  estrangement,  this  rejection  of 
sympathy,  in  the  most  perfect  manner:  yet  has  not  once  per- 
mitted it  to  extend  from  the  hero  of  the  composition  to  the  com- 
position itself;  or,  which  is  certainly  astonishing,  to  lessen  the 
fitness  of  the  person  in  question  to  fill  the  most  prominent  place 
in  a  work  that  treats  of  some  of  the  greatest  events  of  history* 
This  effect  is  certainly  in  part  to  be  traced  to  the  singular  nature 
of  this  individual :  he  often  reached  in  act,  without  once  appekr- 
ing  to  reach  in  character,  that  which  is  called  great :  this  is  perhaps 
omy  another  way  of  stating  that  a  certain  quackery,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  chilling  appearances  that  can  present  itself,  accom- 
panied all  his  actions,  some  of  which,  had  tney  been  impelled  by 
real  sentiment,  might  have  been  called  grand  even  when  furthest 
from  good.     This,  if  we  mistake  not,  constitutes  a  generic,  de- 
cided, and  impassable  difference  between  Bonaparte,  and  tlie 
conquerors  ana  tyrants  of  older  times  to  whom  he  has  been  com- 
pared.    These  times  were  calculated  to  give  a  natural  effect  to 
their  extravagance ;  they  belonged  to  the  system  of  the  peidod, 
&nd  cherished  ideas  in  their  minds  (hat  corresponded  with  their 
conduct.    In  short,  they  were  gemdne  t}rrants  and  conquerors,— 
whereas  he  would  genuinely  have  been  the  Machiavelian  observer 
of  these:  acting  their  part,  he  seems  to  insult  yet  more  than  he 
surprises  us,  and  we  are  inclined  to  turn  away  in  saying,  all  this 
could  have  succeeded  only  in  Prance.  , 

The  talents  of  Madame  de  Stael  have  conquered,  as  far  as  the 
interest  of  her  composition  is  concerned,  the  degrading  effects  ol 
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this  sort  of  character,  while  she  has  left  it  in  its^natural  coldness, 
and  with  all  its  repulsive  effect.  This  triumph  of  her  skill  as  an 
Huthor,  has  been  principally  produced  by  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  she  Veeps  always  in  view  the  interests  of  socie^  as  opposed 
to  the  Imperial  Juggler :  these  form  the  warm  part  or  the  picture; 
in  proportion  as  they  are  influenced  we  are  afiected ;  and  the  mo- 
notony of  the  principal  actor  is  relieved  by  the  variety  of  the 
accessaries.  It  will  be  better,  however,  we  believe,  to  return  to 
this  remarkable  adventurer  in  the  order  of  the  contents  of  these 
volumes,  after  glancing  at  the  subjects  previously  handled. 

The  advertisement  of  the  author  describes  her  original  intention 
in  undertaking  the  work,  to  have  been  limited  to  an  examination 
of  the  political  conduct  and  writings  of  her  father,  M.  Necker. 
She  9tates  that,  as  the  composition  advanced,  she  found  herself 
naturally  involved  in  the  history  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
French  Revolution,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  also  led 
to  form  something  like  a  representation  of  the  public  character 
and  condition  of  England,  as  a  justification  of  M.  Necker's  pre- 
dilection for  the  political  institutions  of  that  country.  She  re- 
gards her  plan  as  having  in  consequence  rather  extended  its 
scope  than  changed  its  object;  and  she  wishes  the  reader  to  bear 
in  mind  its  toriginal  motive  to  account  for  the  large  place  in  it 
which  he  will  find  occupied  by  M.  Necker.  If  this  seem  to  him 
to  require  an  apology,  it  is  made  as  follows : 

<'  II  restera  neanmoins  dans  ce  livre  plus  de  details  relatifs  a  mon 
p^re  et  mdme  a  moi,  que  je  n*ea  aurois  mis  si  je  I'eusse  d'abord 
con^u  sous  un  point  de  vue  generale ;  mais  peut-etre  des  circonstanceft 
particulieres  servent-elles  a  faire  raieux  connoitre  I'esprit  et  la  carac- 
tere  des  temps  qu'on  veut  d^crire." 

Madame  de  Stael  has  been  blamed  for  having  assigned  to  her 
father  a  disproportionate  rank,  both  in  personal  character  and 
historical  importance.  Without -entering  into  the  question  of 
the  merits  of  M.  Necker  as  man  and  minister,  we  may  observe 
that  Madame  de  Stael  supports  her  opinions  in  her  father's  favour 
bv  other  arguments  than  a  daughter's  partiality,  while  those  who 
object  to  their  soundness  have,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  contented 
themselves  simplv  with  afiirming  that  this  partiality  has  deluded 
her.  Very  possibly  it  may ;  but  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
what  we  regard  as  the  most  interesting  parts  of  these  volumes, 
were  we  to  enter  upon  this  examination.  We  are  the  more  in- 
clined to  leave  it  entirely  aside;  because,  while,  in  common  with 
every  person  of  correct  feeling,  we  must  respect  this  affectionate, 
testimony  of  Madame  de  Stael's  veneration  as  a  daughter,  for 
one  who  was  unquestionably  an  able  and  virtuous  man,  we  can- 
not but  admire  the  dexterity  she  has  shown  in  reconciling  her 
inclination  in  this  respect  with  her  duty  as  an  author,  by  attacl^i*. 
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ing,  in  almost  every  instance,  her  praise  of  M*  Necker  as  an  in* 
dividual  to  the  general  principles' ot  her  history,  and  forming,  out 
of  the  eulogies  prompted  by  filial  affection,  ingenious  and  inte- 
resting means  of  elucidating  and  enlivening  the  narrative  of 
events.  She  quotes  the  writings  of  her  father  to  prove  his  wisdom 
and  virtue;  but  the  instances  are  always  well  chosen,  in  point  of 
application,  to  the  particular  point  of  history  which  may  be  at 
the  time  under  her  discussion. 

The  principal  general  objection  which  we  should  feel  inclined  to 
urge  against  the  work  is,  that  its  chapters  are  a  succession  of  bril- 
liant articles  on  separate  questions  arising  out  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, discussed  one  might  say  independently  of  each  other,  rather 
than  closely  connected  divisions  of  an  historical  investigation. 
They  do  not,  we  think,  sufficiently  present  a  determined  unity 
of  sentiment  and  fixed  point  of  conclusion.     They  depend  little 
in  general,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  on  each  other ;  and,  above 
all,  their  influence,  one  on  the  other,  is  imperfectly  traced ;  so 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at>4:hose  great  results,  which  can  only 
be  derived  by  striking  a  strict  balance  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  argument    If  we  mistake  not,  this  defect,  which  is  certainly 
considerable,  in  a  work  classing  itself  in  th^  highest  rank  of  phi- 
losophical history,  is  to  be  explained  by  a  motive  honourable  to 
Madame  de  Sta'el  in  one  respect,  and  connected  in  others  with 
certain  of  her  besetting  failings.     She  states  at  her  commence- 
ment, '^  It  has  been  my  ambition  to  speak  of  the  times  in  which 
we  have  lived,  as  if  they  were  already  far  from  us."     The  desire 
is  an  excellent  one;  but,  in  the  endeavour  to  realize  it,  a  con- 
temporaneous writer  is  liable  to  fall  into  an  error  perhaps  even 
worse  than  that  of  partiality.    In  Madame  de  Stael's  anxiety  to  be 
deemed  impartial,  we  think  we  can  discover  signs  of  a  certain 
nervousness  as  to  popularity,  which  has  causea  her  to  fail  in 
heart,  when  there  is  a  call  for  striking  a  decisive  blow,  and  for 
courageously  committing  herself  with  particular  parties  or  per- 
sons.    We  must  in  justice  say,  however,  that  her  love  of  truth 
is  always  predominant  over  every  other  consideration,  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  choice :  in  particulars,  she  always 
strives  to  be  correct  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  and  she  speaks 
to  all  a  language  which  they  cannot  reasonably  refuse  to  hear. 
The  general  juogment,  however,  against  which  some  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  might  protest,  she  shrinks  from  delivering.     She 
sums  up  the  evidence  fairly,  but  she  does  not  pronounce  the  de* 
cisive  verdict.     We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  cherished  the 
wish  that  each  party  might  be  able  to  cite  her  in  its  favour,  but 
such  is  nearly  the  fact;  and  almost  all  the  great  questions  arising 
out  of  the  Revolutioii  are  left,  unstated  even,  far  less  answered. 
The  first  and  most  importiuit  of  these,  which  divides  the  ranks 
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of  the  decided  friends  and  the  decided  enemies  of  the  Revoluticoiy 
is,  whether  its  occurrence  is  to  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  a  bene^ 
fit  or  calamity  for  manlind?  Nothing  can  be  more  often  put 
than  this  question,  and  certainly  every  uiing  like  a  history  of  the 
Revolution  should  aspire  to  answer  it :  but  if  we  were  asked  what 
reply  Madame  de  Stael  would  return  to  such  an  interrogatoiy^ 
we  profess  we  could  not  even  comecture.  The  first  chapter  of 
the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  rapid,  and  in  many  respects  a  mas- 
terly sketch  of  the  stages  through  which  the  author  considers  the 
condition  of  society  as  having  passed,  from  what  may  be  called 
its  birth  in  Europe  up  to  the  French  Revolution.  The  two  next 
in  order  are  occupied  with  an  examination  of  the  political  condi- 
tion of  France  up  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL  Having,  in  her 
first,  described  England  as  the  only  one  of  the  great  empires  of 
Europe,  where  the  social  order  has  reached  to  its  last  staae  of  ad- 
vancement, she  shows  very  clearly  in  those  that  follow,  that  there 
remained  much  to  be  effected  in  France  to  bring  the  state  of 
things  forward  to  the  same  point  We  are  well  disposed  to  agree 
with  her  so  far,  and  to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  desiring  and  en- 
deavouring to  fulfil  the  course  of  human  improvement  in  politics, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  other  sciences,  by  various,  applications  of 
human  wisdom  aided  by  experience* 

But  was  the  RevolUttony  properly  so  called,  necessary  for  this 
purpose?  Was  not  an  improvement,  suitable  to  the  time,  of 
certain  attainment  without  it?  Has  it  forwarded  that  improve- 
ment ?  Has  it  not  rather  retarded  it,  disgraced  liberal  principles, 
and  sullied  the  reputation  of  fi*eedom  ?  We  think  Madame  de 
Stael  should  have  distinctly  stated  these  questions,  and  distinctly 
answered  them.  Had  she  done  so,  she  must  have  been  disowned 
by  one  of  the  two  parties,  but  she  would  have  delivered  a  more 
complete  lesson  to  mankind.  We  think  we  can  see  her  red 
opinion,  and  that  it  does  not  much  differ  from  our  own :  but 
she  ought  not  to  have  left  us  to  extract  it  painfully  and  doubts 

She  describes  the  two  parties — that  of  the  friends,  and  that  of 
tfie  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  as  having  fallen  into  two  great  and 
opposite  errors  :  the  one,  she  says,  did  not  sufficient]^  feel  the 
Claims  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  other  in  its  self-sufficiency 
counted  for  nothing  the  experience  of  all  past  ages.  Madame 
Roland,  that  interesting  enthusiast  and  victim  of  the  Revolo^ 
tio^  tells  a  story  of  an  innkeeper  at  Meudon,  who,  when  he 
saw  the  canopy  of  his  bed  tumble  dowil^  exclaimed,  ^^  Heavens, 
how  is  it  possible  it  should  fall  I  Nobody  has  toiiched  it  these 
thirty  years !''  In  an  astonishmoit  of  this  nature  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  participate :  but  agreeing  with  Madame  de  Stael  in  her 
first  chapter  as  to  the  necessary  progress  of  public  institutions^  we 
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^ould  observje  that  the  great  question  as  to  the  character  of  tlie 
Revolution,  is  not  at  ali  answered  by  adducing  facts,  which  no 
one  can  justify,  that  incontestably  existed  before  the  Revolution, 
against  which  it  was  professedly  directed,  and  some  of  which 
have  disappeared  in  its  course.  It  will  we  think  be  very  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  political  system  of  the  year  1670  ought 
not  to  exist  in  France  in  the  year  1800:  but  the  whole  weight  of 
the  inquiry  rests  elsewhere.  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  who^hsye 
most  impeded  the  safe  and  certain  progress  of  things  from  one 
stage  to  another:  who  have  sd  influenced  the  change  that  it  has 
been  from  one  evil  to  another,  rather  than  from  an  evil  to  a  good : 
who  have  shown  the  most  criminal. and  destructive  spirit  iR  their 
conduct  towards  the  institutions  of  society. 

To  form  any  thing  like  an  opinion  on  these  points,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  actual  nature  of  the  evil  that  existed  in 
France,   its  principal  seat,  and  causes.     Our  author  observes, 
that,  if  the  French  Revolution  has  been  stained  by  peculiar  atro- 
cities, it  is  because  the  Frenbh  sufiered  under  oppressions  more 
^tolerable  than  had  tormented  any  other  people.    It  would  have 
been  more  di£Bcult  for  Madame  de  Stael  to  support  this  remark- 
able assertion  by  facts  from  the  histoW  of  France,  than  it  would  be 
•for  us  to  account  feasibly  and  sufficiently  for  all  the  horrors  and 
extravagance  of  the  Revolution,  by  quoting  what  she  has  herself 
said  of  the  French  national  character,  in  the  formation  of  which 
the  influence  of  its  government  has  certainly  had  a  principal  share, 
but  which  cannot  be  easily  traced  to  the  oppression  of  its  rulers. 
In  this  work,  as  in  several  others  of  her  composition,  she  de- 
scribes the  French  people  as  insensible  to  every  species  of  excel'- 
lence  that  does  not  immediately  flatter  them  as  individuals,  and 
unable  to  estimate  any  quality  or  talent  that  does  not  present  suc- 
cess as  its  testimonial.     To  be  unfortunate  in  France,  she  says,  is 
to  be  despised  and  neglected :  it  is  good  fortune  that  there  kindles 
enthusiasm,  as  elsewhere  it  is  more  often  adversity.   In  one  of  her 
critical  productions,  she  frequently  notices  the  constituent  quali- 
ties of  that  amiable  levity,  as  it  is  called,  which  distinguishes 
the  French  character,  and  which  the  most  highly  prized  Hterary 
works  of  the  nation  have  made  it  a  point  to  foster,  and  to  describe 
08  its  most  brilliant  feature.     She  shows  how  closely  and  con^ 
stantly  it  is  connected  with  the  selfish  and  cruet  in  disposition; 
that  its  existence  is  little  else  than  an  absence  of  strong  sentiment; 
and  that  o^hat  it  possesses  of  positive  quality  is  coarse  and  bar- 
barous.    This  is  a  public  character  that  can  only  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  combined  series  of  mismanagement,  and  abuses  of 
various  kinds,  extending  from  the  higher  classes  and  functionaries 
throughout  the  whole  social  body ;  but  it  is  not  reconcileable  with 
positive  tyranny.  Its  existence,  we  repeat,  is  sufiicient  to  account 
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for  all  of  wild,  foolish,  and  savage,  that  occurred  wlieii  a  people 
of  this  description  found  themselves  emancipated  from  all  re- 
straints.    She  observes,  that  amongst  the  French  the  party  that 
passes  for  the  most  strong  quickly  becomes  all-powerjul,  for  every 
€7ie  hastens  to  join  it.     In  another  part  of  her  .work  she  observes, 
the  French  canfoel  out  the  quarter  where  lies  the  force  better  than  any 
other  people  of  the  world  ;  and  half  from  calculation^  halffivm 
enthusiasm,  they  precipitate  themselves  towards  the  power  y^  the 
day,  augmenting  it  by  their  eagerness.     She  remarks  that  in  Eng^ 
land  the  party  of  the  opposition  is  ofren  better  received  in  society  than 
that  of  the  court ;  in  France,  on  the  contrary,  people  inform  them- 
selves, befirre  inviting  an  individual  to  dinner,  whether  he  be  in  favour 
or  otherwise  with  the  ministers^    The  great  misfortune  of  this  cotm* 
try,  she  observes,  is  to  be  governed  by  vanity.     In  her  work  on 
the  Literature  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  she  says,  Horace 
has  represented  the  good  man  as  standing  erect  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  world:  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  opinion  which  a  Frenchman 
has  of  himself    It  remains  untouched  by  any  of  the  faults  which  he 
commits,  unshaken  by  any  of  the  convulsions  which  surround  him. 
In  her  publication  on  Germany  she  affirms,  that,  in  examining 
the  course  of  human  destiny,  we  may  perceive,  that  a  disposition 
distinguished  by  levity,  can  conduct  to  all  that  is  luorst  in  the  world. 
The  habit  of  mockery,  the  philosophy  of  jeering  (persiflage),  has 
this  quality  peculiar  to  itself,  that  it  is  essentially  injurious  to  what 
is  good,  but  submissive  before  tvhat  is  strong.     The  following  pas- 
sage which  we  find  in  the  work  we  are  reviewing,  is,  we  think, 
peculiarly  characteristic.     Speaking  of  France,  she  says, 

''  No  sooner  is  a  tolerably  plausible  expression  invented  in  a  time  of 
trouble,  than  party  men,  and  particularly  Frenchmen,  find  a  singular 
pleasure  in  repeating  it.  The  arguments  that  might  be  opposed  to  it 
have  no  power  on  their  minds ;  for  their  great  object  is  to  think  and 
speak  like  others,  that  they  may  make  sure  of  their  applause."  (VoL  i« 
p.  334,  335.) 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  present  plan  to  consider  the  justness 
of  these  remarks :  it  is  only  necessary  for  our  purpose  here  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  unfortunate  national  character  has  almost  neces- 
sarily conducted  to  whatever  has  taken  place  in  France,  chimeric 
cal,  cruel,  and  servile,  during  the  course  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  could  not  but  be  unfortunate  both  for  philosophy 
and  politics,  that  a  people  so  distinguished  should  nave  been 
seized  with  the  capricious  ambition  of  setting  an  example  in  these 
matters.  The  above  remarks  will  also  account  for  the  essential 
differences  observable  in  the  French  and  English  civil  troubles, 
which  do  not  the  less  certainly  exist,  because  Madame  de  Stael, 
in  subserviency  to  a  theory,  seeks  to  assimilate  them.  A  national 
character  of  this  description  certainly  brings  a  heavy  charge  upoB 
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the  government  under  whose  auspices  it  has  been  formed ;  but  its 
features  seem  to  us  utterly  inconsistent;  with  that  extreme  degree 
of  oppi^ession  which  our  author  chooses  to  imagine.  We  are  led, 
however,  here,  to  put  this  important  question  : — If  the  irregula- 
rities and  vices  of  the  court  had  demoralized  •  and  degraded  the 
French  people,  did  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  pAf- 
losophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  tend  to  correct  and  elevate  the 
public  disposition  ? 

What  is  supposed  in  the  hypothetical  part  of  the  above  ques- 
tion  is  but  too  true  in  fact.  Not  to  refer  further  back  than  to  the 
regency  which  followed  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV;  from  this  time 
downward  to  the  epoch  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI,  it  is  clear 
that,  as  far  as  the  court  had  an  influence  on  the  manners  and  dis- 
position of  the  nation,  it  was  calculated  to  disorganize,  impove- 
rish, corrupt,  and  degrade.  Th&  Regent  submitted  the  state  to 
the  management  of  a  profligate  bufibon,  whom  he  himself  openly 
ridiculed,  though  he  clung  to  him  in  contei^ipt  of  the  discontent 
of  his  people.  After  thus  insulting  the  public  for  many  years, 
he  congratulated  himself  pn  the  death  of  his  *^  droU^^  as  if  to 
show  how  little  heart  had  been  mingled  in  this  profligate  asso- 
ciation. The  nation  manifested  the  ^me  disposition;  it  had 
execrated  Dubois  in  the  bitterest  language  during  his  adminis- 
tration, and  aX  his  death  the  people  laughed  heartily,  says  a 
French  historian,  as  if  it  had  been  an  excellent  joke,  the  point 
of  an  epigram,  or  the  last  verse  of  a  licentious  song.  Of  this 
man,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  has  been 
observed,  he  believed  that  an  ignorance  of  affairs  could  be  well 
compensated  by  a  knowledge  of  men;  and  what  he  called  a 
knowledge  of  men  was,  to  apply  to  them  generally  all  the  vices 
that  belonged  to  himself  in  particular.  This  doctrine  has  taken 
deep  root  in  France,  and  has  produced  a  system  of  politics  still 
more  poor  than  artful,  and  leading  as  certainly  to  misery  and 
humiliation  in  the  end,  as  to  certain  partial  and  dishonourable 
successes  in  the  commiencement.  The  minister  in  question,  says 
the  author  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  manifested  a  firmness  in 
atheism  (he  was  a  cardinal  be  it  observed),  which  in  general  only 
exists  united  with  the  last  degree  of  stupid  ignorance. 

Duripg  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  all  that  could  dishonour  a  go- 
vernment and  corrupt  the  public  manners,  faith,  and  morals, 
roAj  be  considered  as  having  had  full  play.  The  people,  it  hag 
been  said,  might  have  considered  the  King  as  ^absent  from  his 
kingdom,  if  they  had  not,  from  time  to  time,  had  occasion  to 
occupy  themselves  with  his  debaucheries  and  puerile  pleasures. 
The  heartless  spirit  of  a  pleasantry,  founded  on  a  total  want  of 
sincerity  and  feeling,  made  still  further  progress  in  the  nation, 
and  reniaeredit  incaps^le  alike  of  noble  thoughts  and  generous  en* 
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terprizes.  Tbe  people  complained  loudly,  but  the  public  com« 
plaints  were  chiefly  conveyed  in  songjs,  piins»  and  epigrams ;  and 
the  national  mind  familiarized  itself  with  die  idea  of  the  most 
horrible  and  improbable  crimes,  which  it  attached  rather  in 
levity  than  indignation  to  the  persons  who  ouffbt  to  have  been 
the  most  respected  in  the  state.  .The  police  naving  removed 
the  children  of  beggars  frOm  the  streets,  it  was  generally 
reported  that  this  measure  had  been  adopted  to  supply  his  Ma- 
jesty every  morning  with  a  warm  bath  of  blood  as  a  restorative; 
ana  the  absurd  report  assumed  such  consistency,  that  great 
consequence  is  attached  to  it  in  the  histories  of  that  period.  The 
French  are  the  people,  of  all  others,  to  whom  it  costs  the  least 
to  imagine  atrocities, — or  rather  they  have  a  natural  tendency 
thereto,  which  braves  absurdities  the  most  apparent.  Our 
readers  are  aware  of  the  horrors  engendered  in  this  popular 
spirit  of  sanguinary  ignorance  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV; 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  though  it  is  now 
completely  proved  that  they  never  had  any  other  foundation  than 
this  miserable  disposition  of  the  public  mind.  ^'  The  French,'' 
says  Madame  de  Stael,  in  one  of  her  earlier  works,  '<  apply  to 
conduct  the  liberty  which  belongs  to  art,  and  to  art  the  subjec- 
tion which  is  useful  in  conduct  f " — ^thus  it  is  that  the  imagination 
which  they  have  chased  from  their  poetry  finds  a  ready  entrance 
into  their  politics.  They  accuse  us  of  crowding  our  stage  with 
atabbings  and  poisonings ;  and  diey  consider  themselves  further 
advanced  in  civilization,  because,  m  the  invention  of  such  inci- 
dents, they  place-  them  in  their  palaces  and  saloons.  The  last 
scene  of  Chrononhotonthologos  is  not  more  heaped  with  slaughter 
than  the  family  apartments  of  Louis  XIV,  as  they  are  described 
in  the  memoirs  that  echo  the  public  reports  of  the  time :  and,  in 
the  succeeding  reigns,  scarcely  a  prince  or  a  princess,  a  mistress 
or  a  cabinet  minister,  was  called  upon  to  submit  to  the  common 
late  of  mankind,  without  giving  occasion  to  some  monstrous  story 
of  secret  murder,  diffused  in  songs,  and  giving  birth  to  calum- 
nies that  tarnished  the  jewels  of  that  crown  whose  splendour 
they  have  always  affected  to  regard  with  a  pride  pecuHar  to  the 
nation.  It  is  the  exercise  of  this  tr^cal  fancy  that  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  French  critics,  made  our  Shakspeare  so  Inzarre  and 
gloomy ;  but  as  we  take  a  view  so  different  from  theirs  of  tbe 

E roper  province  of  such  a  faculty,  we  must  be  excused  for  repel*- 
n^  with  warmth  the  attempts  which  we  observe  them  inclined  to 
make^  to  transfer  from  our  drama  to  our  party-politics  the  em- 
bellishments of  conspiracy  and  assassination;  [Nothing  can  ren- 
der a  people  more  mischievous,  both  as  it  concerns  themselves  and 
others,  than  this  tendency  to  barbarous  credulity.  The  unmanly 
calumnies  of  which  the  unhappy  Marie- Antoinette  was  the  victim^ 
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which  insulted  the  understanding  of  all  reasonable  persons 
while  they  outraged  every  feeling  of  humanity,  would  be  speedily 
revived  against  her  daughter,  if  a  moment  of  disturbance  gave 
the  opportunity;  for  it  is  always  to  be  observed  that  amongst  thiS' 
people  the  bitterness  of  such  invectives  is  increased  when  directed 
against  women.  In  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  France,  a 
grave  public  officer  recently  urged  the  nature  of  the  reports  cur* 
rent  amongst  the  public  relative  to  the  murder  of  M.  Fualdes,  as 
a  reason  tor  promptly  rejecting  the  appeal  of  the  condemned  I 
Mow  miserable  is  that  state  of  things  where  a  consideration  so 
foreign  to  the  question  could  gain  admission  into  such  a  place,  and 
where  reports  so  monstrously  absurd  can  become  connected  with 
the  most  solemn  proceedings  of  the  most  dignified  functionaries  ! 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  want  of  moral  principles  and  sound  in- 
struction amongst  a  people  has  a  double  effect;  the  one  against 
the  stability  of  the  government,  the  other  against  the  interests  of 
liberty  and  justice.  The  ease  with  which  enormity  is  imagined 
renders  it  simple  of  practice  with  both  parties,  ana  the  sense  of 
honour  and  rectitude  is  utterly  destroyed  by  a  familiarity  with 
accusations  that  ought  to  be  felt  ajs  outrages  against  nature.  This 
unhappy  propensity  is  to  be  found  strongly  marked  in  all  their 
histories  and  discussions.  Lacretelle,  after  recording  and  refut- 
ing the  calumnies  that,  during  the  reigns  immediate^  preceding 
the  Revolution,  were  raised  against  dmerent  persons  high  in  the 
state,  scruples  not  to  represent  England  as  the  contriver  and 
cause  of  all  the  bloody  exploits  which  the  Great  Nation  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  liberty  and  virtue.  Not  one  attempt  does 
he  make  to  justify  his  character  as  historian,  by  investigating  the 
question  according  to  the  rules  of  historical  proof,  but  he  acts 
suitably  to  his  title  of  Professor  of  History  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, by  repeating  and  propagating  the  miserable  slanders 
which  flattered  the  vanity jof  a  degraded  people,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  more  abject  slaves  to  the  authority  that  corrupted  and 
oppressed  them. 

Such  being  the  disgusting  features  of  the  national  character  of 
France)  for  which,  as  we  have  ;said,  we  consider  the  court  and  go- 
vernment as  deeply  responsible,  it  is  highly  important  to  inquire 
whether  the  philosophy  and  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  calculated  to  cure  or  increase  the  mischief.  The  in- . 
quiry  is  the  more  important^  as  the  reputation  of  these  agents  is 
at  present  the  theme  of  unblushing  eulogy,  with  the  party  calling 
itself  liberal;  and  all  opposition  to  their  tenets,  or  to  their  renown, 
is  represented  as  proceeding  from  servility  or  ignorance.  One  of 
the  Parisian  journals,  the  editors  of  which  regret  the  hackward 
turn  that  the  affairs  of  the  world  have  recently  taken,  lately  de- 
scribed Voltaire,  as  ^^  I'homipe  qui  assure  a  la  France  la  gloire 
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incontestable  d- avoir  produit  le  genie  le  plus  Taste^  le  phikwophe 
le  plus  utile,  la  creature  le  plus  ^minemment  raisonnable  wnt 
s'honore  I'espece  humaine."  The  word  inconiestable  ik  at  least  of 
nerjr  doubtful  propriety  here;  for  not  to  mention  Schlegel,  Al- 
fleriy  Lessin^^  and  a  whole  host  of  German  and  Italian  cridci 
and  philosoj^ers,  who  are  pitiless  in  their  opposition  to  Voltaire 
on  aUnost  every  great  question  of  philosophy  and  criticism^  France 
herself  furnishes  exceptions  enough  to  tlie  general  admiration,  to 
give  the  eulogy  in  question  much  of  the  air  of  the  c(»nmon  na^ 
tional  gasconade.'  Madame  de  Stael,  whose  talents  are  not 
meanly  rated  in  the  journal  in  question,  has,  throughout  the 
vhote  of  her  literary  life,  treated  Voltaire  widi  a  severity  that 

S^nerally  assumes  the  tone  and  manner  of  hi^  conscientioiis  in- 
jgnation.     We  would  say  that  she  has  incontestably  shown  the 
Vieannesa  of  his  principles  of  philosophy,  the  vanity  of  his  cha- 
racter, the  mischievous  nature  of  his  pleasantry,  the  prejudice 
tad  error  of  his  criticism.     The  general  qualities  ci  his  philoso- 
phy are  better  represented  in  \m  Con^^  than  in  any  other  of 
his  productions ;  and  our  author  describes  it  as  an  *^  ouvrage 
d'une  gaiety  infemale,  car  il  semble  ^crit  par  un  dtre  d'une  autre 
natnre  que  nous,  indifferent  a  notre  sort^  content  de  noa  soui^ 
frances,  et  riant  comme  un  d4num  ou  comme  un  singe  des  miseres 
de  cette  espeee  humaine  avec  laquelle  il  n'a  rien  de  commun."  It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  most  perverse  disposition  or  prgiH 
diced  understandings  to  apply  this  language  to  Socrates,  to  Ci* 
cero,  to  Bacon,  or  to  Newton,  all  of  wfapm  are  placed  l^  the 
Frenchman  below  the  ^^  creature  le  plus  eminemment  nunonnablt 
dont  slionore  Pe^ce  humaine  1 "  And  this  creature  ia  Voltaire; 
and  Erance  is,  thmngh  him,  to  take  the  post  of  honour  above 
Greeoe,  Rome,  Italy,  and  England  i    M.  Ginsuen^  in  his  li- 
terary History  of  Itaty^  proves  this  **  gmie  le  plus  vasie**  to  have 
been  utteriy  insensible  to  the  spirit  of  ^e  great  poets,  wh(Mn  he 
praised  and  ridiculed  according  to  his  miserable  C(mcepti<m8,  and 
to  suit  the  taste  of  his  nation.    Mr.  Lacretelle^  in  his  History  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  says,  *'  he  rendered  morality  too  easy, 
and  thus  stripped  it  of  all  anthorily :"  that  is  to  say,  he  described 
God  as  too  indulgent  to  quarrel  with  kings  or  their  subjects  for 
such  establishments  as  the  Pares  aux  cmfsy  or  such  orgies  as  the 
BLegent's  suppers.    The  same  author  says,  that  ^^  every  a]^f)ear'' 
aoioe  of  the  public  assuming  a  grave  cluuracter  was  fw  faiffl 
a  source  of  inquietude;   he  considered  all  lost  if  ifie  French 
became  serious  J*    He  is  r^resented  by  thk  writer  to  have  been 
more  ready  to  sacrifice  his  philosophy  to  the  viees^c^  the  ^'eat, 
than  to  oppose  it  to  their  power :  he  attempted  to  defraud  Mar- 
dial  Saxe  en  his  glory  in  compliment  to  the  debauchee  Ricbelieo ; 
and  he  <^  gave  to  the  Countess  du  Banri  the  name  c^the  Nymph 
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^riB,  who  di^tAted  to  Numa  the  Tenerable  laws  of  tlie  Ro* 

/'    ^'  In  the  sfiace  of  eighty  years  his  irreligious  pleasantrieii 

passed  from  the  entertamtnetits  of  the  Regent  to  inspire  th^ 

jftfitumatia  of  the  peof^Ie/'    "  The  scepticism  of  his  raillery  made 

tiim  indifFerent  in  the  search  of  wisaom :  he  afiected  to  believe 

that  Christianity  was  calculated  to  freeze  poeti^  and  the  fine  arts^ 

a.ncl  to  make  wisdom  retrograde."    His  irreligion  in  fact  may  be 

traced  to  the  riciousness  ofnis  taste*  Because  he  cotild  not  feel  the 

beauties  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  he  abused  the  Hebrew  faith ;  and 

Ins  remarks  on  Dante,  Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  come  from  th^ 

same  source  as  his  blasphemies.     His  philosophy  consists,   in 

«hort,  in  shutting  the  views  of  man  from  the  next  world,  and 

overturninff  all  the  foundations  of  respect  in  this.     Montesquieil 

observed  of  him,  that  "  he  posseswa  more  than  any  body  the 

esprit  Which  every  body  possesses;"  and  his  eulogy  cannot  fairly 

be   carried  further.     When  this  is  said,  however,  what  a  space 

yet  remains  to  be  traversed  before  we  reach  the  "  lights  oi  thd 

world  !  *'  the  great  reputations  which  time  has  orAj   rendered 

more  illustrious,  and  which  defy  the  common  fate  of  all  earthly 

things. 

Iiwe  are  not  to  seek  it  in  Voltaire,  where  else  are  we  to  search 
for  the  dignity  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century?^  In 
-the  religieme  of  the  atheist  Diderot,  in  the  dull  and  dry  sophisms 
of  Helvetius,  or  the  muck-worm  metaphysics  of  Holbach  r    Ou* 
readers  may  judge  from  the  following  description  of  the  sec^  ot 
its  suitableness  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  national  welfarei 
to  recast  the  public  character,  to  give  a  new  and  firmer  tone  to 
the  public  mind,  and  a  more  manly  elevation  to  the  feelings  ana 
affections : 

"  Une  foule  de  le^ateurs  s'offrit  pour  dtriger  des  mccurs  et  d^ 
opinions  nouvelles.  L'ath^istne  chercha  des  illusions  pour  cacher  sa  mi- 
fermit^ :  le  materialisme,  en  se  contredisant,  s'attendrit  sur  des  maux 

gu'il  attribuait  U  Taveugle  necessite,  et  s'arma  d^eloquence  pour  com* 
attre  des  passions  et  des  crimes  qui  par  ses  tristes  raisonnemens  u 
tefialt  d'absoudre.    Des  hommtsfroidement  exaltSs  faisoient  mille  pro* 
pheties  pour  le  bonbeur  du  genre  humain  ;  la  probit6, 1  honneur,  le  ci- 
^ime,  ramour  de  rhumanit^  parurent   des  choses, si  simples,  qu  on 

eteaya  d'en  r6diger  les  maximes  comme  un  calcul  a*^*^^™®^^^"^^*  ^.IT-I 
nobles  sentimens  furent  soumis  k  une  analyse  de  la  quelle  ©^  *??**™* 
Qu'ils  sortiraient  plus  purs  and  plus  f^conds,  mais  qui  navoit  a  auwc; 
effet  que  de  les  corrorapre."  •*    '  •     i      1  • 

It  would  be  unpossible,  we  believe,  to  instance  one  *»g^!^^)^^ 
1     possessed  by  this  party  of  French  wits  and  «>pl*i»^^/^^i!?^^^ 
1     V)ih  the  great  names  that  belong  to  the  history  of  *^?jf ^f  ^u^ 
tors  of  £  world     Have  A^^^^ 

pent  principles  of  meral  or  ^ysical  trutn  r     at&  m*«?j 
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thors  of  a  system  of  human  reasoning,  remaining  after  them,  like 
that  of  Bacon,  to  be  the  perpetual  guide  to  knowledge?     Have 
they  discovered  any  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  material  universe, 
like  Newton  ? — Not  one.    Did  they  carry  even  a  steady  light  into 
political  economy,  like  Smith  ?     Their  economists,  on  me  con- 
trary, were  visionary,  obstinate,  and  pedantic.     In  criticism,  was 
it  their  object  to  give  strength  and  extent  to  the  wings  of  the 
imagination,   so  that  the  soul  might  rise  to  the  enjoyment  of 
purer  sympathies  in  higher  spheres  ?     Quite  the  contrary :  their 
rtiles  were  those  of  art  m  the  narrowest  acceptation  of  the  term. 
In  metaphysics  did  they  take  magnanimous  views  of  the  human 
destinies,  and  connect  the  improvement  of  mankind  with  the  height 
of  their  future  hopes,  and  their  immortal  aspirations  ?     Th^  sys- 
tem of  these  persons  may  be  described  as  precisely  the.  reverse. 
Had  the  physiognomy  of  the  sect,  so  to  speak,  any  thing  of  that 
broad,   noble,   generous,   and  grave  character,  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  memory  of  the  true  philosophers  of  all  ages  ?    On  the 
contrary,  it  is  flippant,  small,  sarcastic,  and  mean.    At  the  best, 
they  had  only  indistinct  glimpses  of  certain  desirable  objects,  but 
were  utterly  unable  to  seize  the  heights  that  fully  command  them : 
even  in  their  most  elevated  views  they  generally  confounded  what 
degrades  the  individual  with  what  is  useful  in  society.    Wild  and 
extravagant  in  the  principles  of  conduct,  they  were  poor,  cold, 
,and  timid  in  those  of  art.     They  could  not  liberate  without  ren- 
dering ferocious,  or  inform  without  corrupting.   Their  exertions, 
instead  of  being  followed,  like  those  of  all  true  philosophers,  br 
a  series  of  blessings,  ushered  in,  as  from  a  vast  fountain-head, 
a  train  of  the  wildest  mischiefs.     The  natural  effect  of  their  doc- 
trines was  a  catastrophe,  which,  instead  of  representing  France 
as  the  centre  of  light  and  civilization,  made  it  the  source  of  dis- 
credit and  reproach  to  the  best  principles  of  social  improvement 
What  right,  then,  we  repeat,  have  they  to  call  themselves,  or  to 
be  called,  philosophers?     A  party  they  may  be  called, — active, 
clever — and  which  even  might  be  useful  in  a  country  where  it  would 
be  properly  opposed ;  where  public  opinion  has  solid  foundations, 
and  caii  resist  the  fjrce  of  extremes ;  where  the  honours  of  .intel- 
lect have  a  natural  connexion  with  grandeur  of  character,  and 
the  names  of  philosopher  and  philosophy  excite  far  other  recol* 
lections  than  those  of  obscenity  and  blasphemy. 

The  public  mind  in  France  had  become  terribly  infected  by 
the  licentiousness  of  those  classes  that  foimed  the  models  of  man- 
ners; there  was  wanted  a  cure  for  the  national  disposition  to 
trifle  with  serious  matters,  and  to  attach  inordinate  importance 
to  trifles;  something  to  dispel  the  illusions,  and  correct  the 
habits,  arising  from  a  vanity  without  feeling,  and  without 
measure;  from  a  total  dependen9e  on  Ae  senses;  from  a  &mi- 
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liarity  with  words  that  are  rather  substitutes  for  sentiment 
than  its  interpreters ;  from  that  puerile  impatience  under  the 
necessities  of  nature  and  society  which  so  easily  changes  into 
servile,  submission  before  the  abusers  of  power ;  from  that  taste 
for  calumny  which  engenders  mutual  contempt,  and  coldness  of 
heart,  inconsistent  with  man's  relations  and  duties.  The  French 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  all  these  respects,  in- 
creased the  evil  rather  than  diminished  it.  It  is  this  party  which 
sealed  the  ruin  of  public  opinion  in  France;  and  as  its  doctrines^ 
while  they  con'upted  the  principles  of  thought,  tended  to  eman- 
cipate from  the  restraints  which  government  had  imposed  on 
conduct,  it  is,  more  than  any  other,  to  be  considered  as  respon^* 
sible  for  the  disorder  and  destruction  that  ensued. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  a  revolution  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  establish  civil  freedom  in  France,  even  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  national  mind  had,  under  the  operation  of  more 
than  one  cause,  become  too  corrupted  not  to  render  such  an 
event  extremely  hazardous.  The  contrary,  we  think,  can  be  very 
easily  proved,  and  in  fact  Gentz,  Madame  de  Sta'el,  and  all  the 
first  writers  in  France  and  Germanv,  on  the  questions  of  philo- 
sophy and  history,  which  the  last  thirty  years  suggest,  have  suc- 
ceeded completely  in  showing,  that  civil  institutions  had  taken  a 
course  of  improvement  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  from  which 
the  violent  shock  of  the  Revolution  threw  them  into  a  retro- 
grade direction.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  never  had  a  change 
more  fortunate  for  a  nation  taken  place,  offering  it  more  certam 
benefits,  and  happier  opportunities,  than  that  which  was  caused 
by  the  difierence  between  the  personal  character  of  Louis  XVI, 
and  that  of  the  rulers  who  preceded  him.  It  was  from  the 
throne,  more  than  from  the  philosophers,  that  the  nation  might 
have  improved  itself  in  florals,  and  even  in  liberality  of  opinions* 
It  has  been  said  of  Louis  XVI,  "  his  piety  was  as  tolerant,  as  it 
was  sincere,  and  easily  reconciled  itself  to  all  the  desires  of  mo- 
dern philanthropy.  Although  brought  up  to  distrust  the  philo- 
sophers, he  thought  as  they  did  when  they  thought  for  the  real 
gcKxl  of  the  people."  The  same  writer  affirms  that  the  cause  of 
tolerance  was  gained  before  the  Revolution  commenced.  Turgot 
and  Malsherbes  were  the  chosen  friends  of  this  Monarch,  as  well 
as  his  ministers;  and  under  their  auspices  it  is  probable  that  a 
course  of  thorough  reform  would  have  been  rapidly  effected  in 
France,  had  not  the  interested  clamours  of  the  courtiers  been 
powerfully  supported  by  the  total  want  of  moderation  in  their  ad-» 
versaries.  Vvhen  Duclos  was  driven  to  say  of  his  brother  philo^ 
sopbers,  '^  they  go  on  at  such  a  rate^  that  they  will  finish  by  mak^ 
inp  me  religious"  even  a  revolutionist  might  excuse  the  Monarch 
pt  France  for  hesitating.    ^^  Louis  XVI  would)  without  doubty'* 
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says  Madame  de  Stael,  ^'  have  established  in  France  a  eooatitu- 
tion  analogous  to  that  of  England,  if  he  had  not  been  driven  to 
alarm  and  suspicion  by  the  violent  passions  of  the  reformers."  A 
party  soon  showed  itself  who  conmdered  moderation^  or,  in  plain 
terms,  honesty,  as  some  among  oursdvcs  consider  if^  an  impedi*- 
ment  to  the  great  designs  of  philanthropy. 

**  They  guned  an  ascendancy  in  the  assembly  by  ridiculing  the  mo- 
derateSf  Bfi  if  moderation  were  weakness,  and  they  the  only  men  of 
energy.  They  were  seen,  both  in  the  halls  and  in  the  seats  of  the  de- 
puties, turning  into  ridicule  whoever  ventured  to  assert,  t]iat,'befbie 
their  day,  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  social  ord6r,  that  writers 
had  been  capable  of  thinking,  or  that  England  had  possessed  any  share 
of  liberty.  One  would  have  said  that  they  were  called  to  hear  an  dd 
W^oinan's  tale,  so  impatiently  did  they  listen  to  it,  and  so  disdainfully 
did  they  pronounce  certain  phrases,  extremely  exaggerated  and  em^ 
phatic,  on  the  impossibility  of  admitting  an  hereditary  senate,  a  senate 
^en  for  life,  an  unqualified  veto,  the  necessity  of  holding  certain  prer 
perty,  in  short,  any  thing  that,  according  to  them,  infringed  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  They  carried  all  the  foppery  of  a  court 
into  the  cause  of  democracy,  and  a  number  of  deputies  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  were  at  once  dazzled  by  thehr  manners  as  fine  gentlemen,  and 
captivated  by  thdr  republican  doctrii^a."    (Vol.  i«  p.  901,  302.) 

To  this  party  she  applies  the  words  of  Mirabeau,  **  il^  venleot 
etre  libres,  et  ne  savent  pas  etre  justes : "  and  all  the  faidta  of  thf 
Revolution  she  considers  as  included  in  these  words*  '^  The 
fundamental  princinlefi  of  Frendh  liberty,"  si^s  M.  Neckeff 
<'  are  all  to  be  found  either  in  the  text,  or  the  spmt  of  the  deda^ 
ration,  made  by  the  Monarch  the  27th  December,  1788^  and 
his  subsequent  explanations.  The  French,"  he  adds,  *^  wilt  r^ 
greit  when  it  is  too  late^  not  having  shown  more  respect  &x  eKr 
perience^  and  desjpised  its  noble  origin  becanse  it  presented  itself 
in  garments  that  bore  the  signs  of  age/^ 

**  Af.  Necker  goes  on  to  retrace  in  his  Memoir  the  acts  of  beaeft- 
cence  which  marked  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  before  the  revoluftioa; 
the  extinction  of  the  remains  of  servitude,  the.  abolition  of  the  toFtnre^ 
the  suppression  of  the  €orote,  the  estabUshinent  of  the  provlHciid  adi* 
ipainistKalions,  the  convocation  of  the  States  General.  '  Is  it  not  Louii 
XVI,'  says  he,  *  who,  in  occupjring  him  unceasingly  with  the  improve^ 
ments  of  the  prisons  and  hospitals,  has  giv^n  the  attention  of  a  teadeiT 
Hither  and  of  a  compassionate  friend  to  the  asylums  of  misery,^  and  the 
retreats  of  misfortune  or  of  error  ?  Is  it  not  he^  perhaps  the  only  om^ 
besides  St.  Louis,  of  all  the  heads  of  the  Frencfei  Empire,  who  has  given 
the  rare  example  of  purity  of  manners  i  Must  he  not  besides  be  al« 
lowed  the  peculiar  merit  (tf  having  been  reNMOus  without  superstitioD, 
and  scirupnkMis.  without  intolerance^^  And  ni  is  not  <^om  him  that  a 
|i^t  ^  ^  inhsd^itan.ts  of  France  |Ae  Protestants),  persecuted  duriag  so 
^amSf  Wfm»  h^^  r^O^^^dl  9Ql  ov^y  a  legal  saoaii^^  hut  a  okik  atnuoa, 
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wliioh  ttdmitl  them  U>  «  participation  in  aU  the  adVftntages  of  social 
order  i  These  benefits  belong  to  the  past;  but  is  the  virtue  of  gratis 
tude  applicable  only  to  other  periods,  and  other  portions  of  life  ? '  " 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  83,  84.) 

.  From  the  favourable  position  in  which  the  nation  found  itself 
placed  by  the  virtues  of  the  Monarch,  it  plunged  itself  into  ^ 
the  hazards  of  a  revolution,  which  has  led  it  through  almost 
every  variety  of  distress,  crime,  and  di^race^  to  a  point  not  more 
advanced  than  that  which  it  had  reached,  without  trouble  or  dan- 
ger. This  Revolution,  so  needlessly  incurred,  has  been  the  cause 
of  its  receiving  an  unexampled  deq>otism  as  the  fruit  of  its  vic- 
tories, and  oi  libertv  being  at  last  forced  upon  tt  ^  the  result  of 
defeat ;  so  that  its  glory  is  placed,  as  it  were,  in  opposhion  to  its 
dignity,  and  its  best  hopes  for  the  future  are  for  ever  connected 
with  the  remembrance  of  its  humiliation.  We  can  only  very 
rapidly  indicate  to  the  reader  some  of  the  mot€  glowing  parts  of 
the  interesting  picture,  which  our  author  presents  of  iSis  extr»» 
ordinary  convulsion*  Nothing  can  be  more  terrible  than  the 
perspective  of  events  which  such  histories  present :  the  view  be- 
yond the  point  of  commencement  into  the  advancing  storm  is 
dreadful :  we  discover  calamity  watching  in  the  distance  for  its 
prey,  which  is  heedlessly  proceeding  towards  the  deifttroyen 
madame  du  Barr^  had  a  favourite  Negro  servant,  of  whom  iha 
was  so  fond,  that  the. Chancellor  Maupeon  used  to  let  him  ride  \ 
on  his  back,"  as  the  surest  means  .of  keening  in  with  his  mia- 
tress :  it  was  this  Negro  boy  that  was  afterwards  the  cause  of 
her  being  guillotined  ;--he  d^iounced  her  to  the  revolutionarf 
tribunals  on  her  return  from  England !  When  the  States  Ge« 
neral  were  first  opened  at  V^sailles, 

**  I  was  placed  at  a  window  near  Madame  de  Montmorin,  the  wtf$ 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs,  ahd  t  confess  I  gave  myself  up  lo 
the  liveliest  hope  on  seeing  national  representatives  for  the  firat  tiawi 
in  France.  Madame  de  Montmorin,  a  woman  nowise  distinguished  for 
capacity,  said  to  me,  in  a  decided  tone,  and  in  a  way  which  made  an 
impression  upon  me,  *  You  do  wrone  to  rejoice ;  this  will  be  the  source 
of  great,  misfortunes  to  France  ana  to  us/  This  unfortunate  woman 
perished  on  the  scaffold  along  with  one  of  her  sons;  another  son 
drowned  himself;  her  husband  was  massacred  on  the  2d  of  September ; 
her  eldest  daughter  died  in  the  hospital  of  a  prison ;  apd  her  youngest 
daughter,  Madame  ^de  Beaumont^  an  intelligent  and  generous  crea* 
ture,  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  grief  before  the  age  of  thirty.  The 
family  of  Niobe  was  not  doomed  to  a  more  cruel  fate  than  that  of  thn 
unhappy  mother ;  one  would  have  said  that  she  had  a  presentiment  of 
it."     (Vol.  i.  p.  188.) 

<<  It  was,''  says  our  author,  '<  when  the  King  came  to  place 
himself  on  the  throne,  in  the  midst  of  this  assembly^  that  I  first 
felt  a  sensation  offeett/*    "  The  Queen/'  she  says,  **  was  muck 
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fluritated;  she  arrived  late,  and  her  colour  was  visibly  altered. 
The  King  delivered  his  discourse  in  his  usual  unaffected  manner, 
but  the  looks  of  the  deputies  expressed  more  of  energy  than  that  of 
the  Monarch" 

Nothing  can  be  more  perfect,  in  the  style  of  historical  pen* 
calling,  than  all  she  says  relative  to  Mirabeau: 

^*  The  eye  that  was  once  fixed  on  his  countenance  was  not  likely  to 
•be  soon  withdrawn :  his  immense  head  of  hair  distinguished  him  from 
amongst  the  rc^t,  and  suggested  the  idea  that,  like  Samson,  his  strength 
depended  on  it:  his  countenance  derived  expression  even  from  its 
ugliness ;  and  his  whole  person  conveyed  the  idea  of  irregular  power, 
but  still  such  power  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  tribune  of  the 
people."     (Vol.  i.  p.  187.) 

When  he  first  appeared  in  the  hall,  advancing  to  take  his 
place  as  deputy,  ^^  a  murmur  was  heard  throughout  tlie  whole  as-^ 
semily"  She  traces,  with  admirable  sagacity  and  impartiality,' 
the  ciiaracter  of  this  extraordinary  man,  to  whom  M •  Necker 
one  day  said,  **  Vous  avez  trop  d'esprit  pour  ne  pas  reconnaitre, 
tot  ou  tard,  que  la  morale  est  aans  la  nature  des  choses."  Partly 
animated  by  an  interested  ambition,  and  partly  indignant  at  the 
stupidity  and  malignity  of  the  low  beings,  who,  in  the  natural 
oroer  of  such  things,  were  becoming  the  masters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Mirabeau  made  overtures  to  tne  court:  his  bad  reputation 
hindered  them  at  first  from  being  attended  to;  but  in  fine  an 
arrangement  was  on  the  point  of  being  concluded,  and  he  would 
probably  have  occupied  a  place  that  would  have  aided  his  talents 
to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  over  public  events,  had  not  his 
death  suddenly  intervened,  and  given  colour  to  the  gloomy  sur- 
mise, that  a  fatality  was  impending  over  France,  ana  precipitat* 
ing  the  Monarch  and  the  monarchy  to  their  destruction.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  says,  that  she  has  seen  a  letter,  written  by  Mira-* 
beau,  to  be  shown  tp  the  King,  in  which  he  offers  his  services 
to  establish  in  France  a  limited  monarchy  on  a  firm  and  honour- 
able foundation:  in  this  letter  he  made  use  of  the  following 
expression, — "  je  ne  voudrais  pas  avoir  travailU  seulement  a  une 
vaste  destruction"  When  he  died,  however,  he  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  console  himself  with  any  other  idea ;  and  such  is  the 
necessary  result  of  conduct  directed  by  such  principles.  His 
popularity  was  strikingly  evinced  during  bis  last  illness:  a  young 
man,  who  had  heard  that  the  introduction  of  healthy  blood  into 
the  veins  of  a  dying  person  would  produce  recovery,  came,  as  it 
is  said,  to  offer  himself  to  save  the  life  of  Mirabeau,  at  the  ex-i 
pense  of  his  own. 

.  *^  Mirabeau  knew  that  his  death  was  approaching*  At  that  mon;ient, 
fiur  from  sinking  under  affliction,  he  had  a  feeling  of  pride :  the  cannon 
were  firing  for  a  public  ceremony ;  he  called  out,  <  I  hear  already  the 
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funeral  of  Achilles.'  In  truth,  an  intrepid  orbtor,  who  should  defend 
with  constancy  the  cause  of  liberty,  might  compare  himself  to 
a  hero.  *  After  my  death/  daid  he  again,  *  the  factious  will  share 
among  themselves  the  shreds  of  the  monarchy.'  He  had  conceived, 
the  plan  of  repairing  a  great  many  evils ;  but  it  was  not  given  to  him 
to  be  the  expiacor  of  his  faults.  He  suffered  cruelly  in  the  last  days, 
of  his  life  ;  and,  when  no  longer  able  to  speak,  wrote  to  Cabanis,  his 
physician,  for  a  dose  of  opium,  in  these  words  of  Hamlet :  ^*  to  die-— 
to  sleep."  He  received  no  consolation  from  religion  ;  he  was  struck 
by  death  in  the  fulness  of  the  interests  of  this  world,  and  when  he 
thought  himself  near  the  object  at  which  his  ambition  pointed.  There 
is  in  the  destiny  of  almost  all  men,  when  we  take  the  trouble  of  examin* 
ing  it,  a  manifest  proof  of  a  moral  and  religious  object,  of  which 
they  themselves  are  not  always  aware,  and  towards  which  they  advance 
unconsciously."     (Vol.  i.  p.  402,  403.) 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  principal,  and  certainly  the 
most  interesting  agents  in  producing  this  famous  Revolution ; — 
one,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  by  another  author,  "  he  required 
money  J  pleasure^  and  glory ;  and  with  this  triple  lot  in  his  posses^ 
sion  tie  would  have  been  an  honest  man" 

The  famous  Abb6  Sieyes  is  also  well  delineated  by  Madame  de* 
Sta'el :  he  was  the  author  of  five  successive  constitutions,  all  of 
which  he  saw  accepted  and  broken.  He  was  further  understood 
to  have  a  large  stock  of  spare  ones  by  him, — calculated  for  every 
variety  of  taste  in  the  forms  of  government, — but  when  suddenly 
called  upon  by  Bonaparte  to  supply  him  with  an  article  of  this 
description,  he  could  not  find  one  exactly  to  fit.  Of  the  Baron 
de  Breteuil  she  says,  that  he  squeezed  the  band  of  every  one  he 
met,  in  the  English  fashion,  seeming  to  say,  "  I  should  like 
vastly  to  be  minister, — pray  will  that  be  inconvenient  to  you  P" 

M.  Necker^  travelling  on  his  return  to  Switzerland,  after  one 
of  his  dismissals  from  the  ministry,  was  called  out  of  his  room,  in 
an  inn  at  Basle,  by  Madame  de  Polignac,  whom  he  had  left  at 
Versailles  a  few  days  before  in  high  favour.  She  was  now  iu 
flight,  for  the  revolutionary  proscriptions  had  commenced.  M, 
Keeker  was  recalled,  and  Madame  de  Sta^l  quotes  the  words  of 
Mr.  Burke,  who  said  "  he  was  recalled  like  Pompey,  for  his 
misfortune,  and,  like  Marius,  he  returned  to  seat  himself  on 
ruins."  Such,  she  adds,  was  the  opinion  both  of  her  father  and 
mother. 

From  this  time  every  thing  continued  falling.  The  influence 
of  the  good  decreased  day  by  day;  that  of  the  bad  was  day  by 
day  augmented.  Power  rapidly  descended  to  the  lowest  and 
worst  of  men;  and  "  la  puissance  deprave  les  Fran9ois  plus  que 
les  autres  hommes."  The  crowd  took  possession  of  the  galleries 
of  the  assembly,  and  the  speakers  became  its  slaves,  proud  of  its 
9pplaiisea»  and  fearful  of  its  disapprobation.    The  excessive  ig- 
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nonmce  of  the  people,  and  the  empty  vanity  of  the  leading  meii^ 
are  described  with  force  and  justice  as  the  principal  causes  of  the 
ruin  of  afiairs.  The  deputies  occupied  themselves  in  declaring 
that  nature  had  given  to  each  man  the  right  and  desire  to  he  happy  ; 
that  society  commenced  by  father  and  son^  &c.  ^  **  At  this  time,** 
she  says,  ^^  the  people  in  the  streets  exclaimed  arainst  the  royal 
veto^  as  if  it  were  a  monster  likely  to  devour  their  little  children.** 
Things,  however,  were  going  on  nobly  according  to  the  revolu- 
tionists: *^  L'esprit  de  parti  n'a  qu'une  crainte;  la  sagesse  en 
eprouve  toujours  deux.**  Amidst  all  sorts  of  amiable  professions 
and  exalted,  sentiments,  the  mob  of  Paris  set  out  foir  Versailles 
to  carry  the  Kin^  and  Queen  by  force  to  the  capitaL  ^'  They 
are  surrounded,'*  it  was  said,  ^^  by  enemies  to.the  public  welfiure; 
we  must  bring  them  amongst  the  true  patriots'.** 

The  picture  which  Madame  de  Stael  presents  of  the  terrible 
events  that  took  place  at  Versailles,  during  the  5th  and  6th  of 
October,  is  wonderfully  vivid;  we  cannot,  however,  do  more 
than  indicate  it  to  the  reader. 

The  interest  becomes  from  this  period  lost  in  hotror :  the  Re- 
volution went  on  descending  more  and  more  low.  The  dubs 
became  predominant,  the  emigration  daily  increased:  the  first 
authors  of  the  Revolution  found  themselves  crushed  by  its  weight. 
Every  day  some  new  encroachment  was  made  on  the  royal  au« 
thority,  until  at  length  nothing  was  left  but  enough  to  render  the 
monarch  odious.  M.  Necker  quitted  in  despair  his  ill-fiUed 
master,  whose  sand-glass  was  now  running  low.  Madame  de 
Stael  amply  justifies  the  nnhappjr  attempt  to  escape  made  by  the 
Monarch  and  his  miserable  lamily.  *^  Jamais,''  she  says,  *^  on 
ne  sauroit  se  consoler  de  Tarrestation  du  roi  k  Varennes.*'  She 
proceeds,  rapidly  and  forcibly  describing  the  diiBferent  parlies 
bom  and  devoured  by  the  Revolution.  She  was  a  witness  of  the 
fl^te  of  the  14th  July,  1792,  when  the  Monarch  was  led  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars  to  mve  his  assent  to  a  farraffo  of  a  constitution, 
formea  by  men  of  whom  Fethion,  mayor  of  l^aris,  is  a  specimen. 

*^  The  mayor  of  Paris,  Pethion,  a  cokUblooded  fanatic,  who  pushed 
all  new  ideas  to  an  extreme,  because  he  was  more  capable  or  exag- 
gerating than  of  comprehending  them ;  Pethion,  with  an  exterior  wm* 
ness  which  was  taken  for  sincerity,  was  the  favourer  of  every  kind  of 
sedition/'     (Vol.  ii.  p,  51,  52.) 

The  appearance  of  Louis  XVI  at  this  ftte  was  his  last  but  one 
before  his  pec^le : 

'<  It  required  the  character  of  Louis  XVI,  that  character  of  mar^ 
which  he  ever  upheld,  to  support  as  he  did  sudi  a  situation.  His  mode 
of  walking,  his  countenance,  had  something  remarkable  in  them :  on 
other  occasions  one  might  have  wished  for  more  grandeur  m  his  de- 
portment ;  on  the  present,  to  remain  in  every  respect  the  same  was 
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tnougb  to  appear  sublime.    X  marked  at  a  distance  his  b^ad^  distia- 

guished  by  ita  powder  from  tbe  black  locks  of  those  that  accompanied 
im ;  his  dress,  still  embroidered  as  before,  was  more  conspicuous 
when  close  to  t^e  coarse  attire  of  the  lower  orders,  who  pressed  around 
him.  When  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the  altar,  he  seemed  a  sacred 
vietiin  offering  himself  as  a  voluntary  sacrifice.  He  descended ;  and, 
crossing  anew  the  disordered  ranks,  returned  to  take  his  place  beside 
the  Queen  and  his  children.  After  that  day  the  people  saw  him  no 
more  till  they  saw  him  on  the  scaibld/*    (VoK  ii.  p.  53,  54.) 

Of  the  period  that  follows,  she  observes,  one  scarcely  dares 
enter  upon  it,  lest  the  imagination  should  preserve  ineffaceable 
traces  of  blood.  Marat  alone  lived  without  fear  during  the  reign 
of  terror :  his  countenance  was  so  base,  his  disposition  so  extra- 
vagant, his  opinions  so  sanguinary,  that  be  felt  assured  no  one 
ipould  plunge  deeper  than  himself  in  the  abyss.  Robespierre 
himself  never  could  attain  to  this  infernal  confidence.  The  latter 
she  paints  in  her  usual  masterly  manner.  His  features  were 
mean,  his  complexion  pale,  bis  veins  greenish.  He  sustained 
the  most  absura  notions  with  a  calm  confidence,  that  carried  the 
air  of  conviction.  There  was  something  mysterious  about  him 
wbicb  inspired  an  indefinable  terror,  over  and  ^bove  that  which 
the  government  proclaimed.  He  did  not  adopt  the  common 
means  of  acquiring  popularity :  instead  of  going  ill-clothed,  like 
the  other  true  patriots,  he  alone  wore  powder  in  bis  hair,  dressed 
himself  with  care,  and  had  an  aspect  which  was  any  Uiing  but 
familiar.  The  idea  of  Robespierre  at  his  toilette,  preparing  for 
the  business  of  the  day,  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  feanuL  The  fol* 
lowing  passage  is  curious  as  a  piece  of  natural' history: 

**  The  Jacobins  who  had  been  personally  concerned  in  the  crimes  of 
the  days  of  terror^  such  as  Lebon,  Carrier,  &c.  were  nearly  all  distill- 
guished  by  the  same  kind  of  physiognomy.  They  might  be  seen  ia 
the  tribune  of  the  Convention  reading  their  harangues,  with  a  pale 
and  nervous  figure,  going  from  side  to  side,  like  a  beast  of  prey  in  its 
cage.  Were  they  seated  ?  they  poised  themselves,  without  rising  or 
clwnging  their  place,  in  a  sort  or  stationary  agitation,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  merely  the  impossibility  of  repose.'^    (Vol.  ii.  p.  150,  1^1.) 

We  pass  the  governments  that  succeeded  to  the  reign  of  terror^ 
that  we  may  yet  have  some  space  to  devote  to  that  remarkable 
part  of  this  work  in  which  Madame  de  Stael  anatomizes,  as  we 
may  say,  the  personal  character,  and  political  system,  of  Napo^ 
leon  Eionaparte.  It  is  for  this  man  that  she  has  reserved  ner 
seventh  vial ;  and  posterity  will  pronounce,  that  for  the  meanest 
and  most  corrupting  of  tyrannies  has  been  reserved  the  most 
eb)qiient  and  philosopliioal  of  censors.  Madame  de  Stael  makea 
BO  secret  of  the  indignation  wbic^  Bonaparte's  oppression  of 
kers^  has  excited  in  her  own  mind ;  but  ii  it  is  to  be  suppose^, 
coi  this  account^  that  she  has  been  chiefly  prompted  by  personal 
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Tesentment  in  her  exposure  of  his  character,  and  the  influence  of 
his  government,  it  must  be  admitted  that  her  work  furnishes  a 
solitary  instance,  wherein  wounded  feeling  expresses  its  com- 
plaints in  the  noblest  language  that  an  impartial  regard  to  the 
interests  of  society  could  suggest.  Could  we  believe  that  she  had 
been  only,  or  even  chiefly,  animated  by  personal  resentment  to 
furnish  that  strain  of  high  historical  criticism,  we  should  estimate 
her  talents  even  much  beyond  our  present  opinion  of  them.  It 
is  convenient,  however,  sometimes  to  suppose  motives  when  peo- 
ple cannot  disprove  facts,  and  to  hint  a  flaw  in  the  title  of  the 
accuser,  when  no  objection  can  be  openly  laid  against  the  justice 
of  the  condemnation.  Madame  de  Sta'el  has  inoeed,  in  her  own 
person,  proved  almost  the  whole  variety  of  that  baseness  and 
cruelty  which  formed  the  character  of  the  system  she  exposes ; 
she  had  the  honour  of  sustaining,  after  having  had  the  merit  of 

Erovoking,  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  low  and  noxious  qualities : 
ence  it  happens  that  her  general  arguments  have  all  a  particular 
reference  to  her  own  case,  as  well  as  a  more  universal  one  to  so- 
ciety. This  circumstance,  however,  we  apprehend,  has  not  of 
necessity  any  other  consequence,  than  that  of  qualifying  her  to 
represent  the  various  classes  of  victims.  Further,  it  would  be  no 
difiicult  matter  to  extract  from  the  published  testimony  of  almost 
every  party  in  France,  a  full  corroboration  of  all  she  nas  said  on 
this  head.  Nothing,  as  we  have  said,  can  more  strikingly  ex- 
emplifjr  the  ruinous  nature  of  this  person's  influence  as  a  ruler, 
than  the  measures  of  severity  pursued  towards  our  author.  Her 
father  having  published  a  work  at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
sular government,  in  which  he  exposed,  in  moderate  and  even 
complimentary  language,  the  faults  of  that  constitution,  and,  in 
the  spirit  of  his  argument,  carried  the  view  of  his  readers  to  the 
consequences  \^hich  have  since  resulted,  the  daughter  was  ba- 
nished from  Paris ;  and  any  friends  who  dared  to  visit  her  in  de- 
fiance  of  the  displeasure  of  Brutus  Bonaparte^  received  a  Lettre 
de  Cachet  with  the  mandate  of  exile  !  Madame  de  Recamier, 
the  handsomest  woman  in  France,  was  one  of  the  persons  who' 
committed  this  offence,  and  sustained  the  magnanimous  ven- 
geance of  the  "  greatest  man  of  modern  times."  His  instinctSi 
and  "  his  long  view  as  a  bird  of  prey,"  made  him  peculiarly  in- 
tolerant  and  coarse  towards  women ; — for,  as  Madame  de  Stael 
has  remarked  in  another  of  her  works,  "  under  absolute  govern- 
ments the  women  preserve  more  sentiments  of  independence  and 
of  pride  than  the  men."     She  says, 

.  **  I  saw  him  one  day  approach  a  French  lady  distinguished  for  her 
beauty,  her  wit,  and  the  ardour  of  her  opinions.  He  placed  himself 
straight  before  her,  like  the  stiffest  of  the  German  generals,  and  said 
to  her,  **  Madanif  I  donH  like  immen  to  meddle  xdih  politics***    '*  Yott 
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mre  r^hij  General^**  replied  she ;  **  but  in  a  country  ivhere  theu  lose 
their  SeadSf  it  is  natural  for  them  to  desire  to  know  the  reason,**  Bona* 
parte  made  no  answer.  He  is  a  man  who  is  calmed  by  an  effective 
resistance ;  those  who  have  borne  his  despotism  deserve  to  be  accused 
as  much  as  he  himself.''     (Vol.  ii.  p.  201,'  202.) 

What  took  place,  however,  in  regard  to  our  author's  work  on 
Germany,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  extraordinary  proof  of  the 
freezing  and  stifling  character  of  his  administration.  A  law  was 
made  tor  the  purpose  of  seizing  it,  after  it  had  undergone  the 
usual  revision  of  the  censors,  and  had  been  by  them  authorized* 
The  erasures  on  which  they  insisted,  before  giving  this  authority^ 
fonn,  of  themselves,  a  sufficient  exposure  of  the  nature  of  the  go- 
vernment* JDirect  attacks  on  princes,  ministers,  and  measures, 
have  never  been  palatable;  but  the  despotic  instinct  of  Bona- 
parte led  him  to  dig  up  to  the  very  seeds  of  principles ;  nothing 
that  could  by  chance  afterwards  fructify  was  spared*  Usually, 
too,  the  ruler  is  preserved  by  a  feeling  of  hereditary  dignity 
from  that  sentiment  of  direct  personal  resentment,  which  would 
make  oppressions  at  the  same  time  insults ;  but  Bonaparte,  being 
adventurer  as  well  as  tyrant,  could  not  be  despotic  without  at  the 
same  time  being  malicious.  Savary's  letter  to  Madame  de  Stael^ 
intimating  the  seizure  of  her  work,  is  couched  in  the  most 
insulting  language.  Who  can  help  being  struck  by  the  retri- 
bution that  has  at  length  fallen  on  these  men:  their  assaults 
of  such  victims  as  our  author  were  but  signals  of  merit  and 
of  honour  to  attract  the  respectful  attention  of  mankind.  Now 
that  their  power  has  passed  away,  what  reflection  can  they 
cherish  calculated  to  support  them  under  their  sufferings  ?  The 
word  is  already  given  to  posterity  that  will  consign  them  to  its 
contempt  and  execration; — it  has  been  given  by  one,  who,  as 
she  never  stooped  before  the  force  of  the  tyrant,  had  no  reason 
to  spare  his  crimes :  by  one  whom  he  and  his  cowardly  mi- 
nisters chased  from  her  home  as  a  woman,  taunted  as  an  aur* 
thor,  and  outraged  as  a  subject;  but  who,  at  the  moment 
when  death  has  removed  her  from  that  world  in  which  she 
filled  an  important  place,  has  stamped  with  infamy  her  persecu- 
tors. While  the  high  character  o(  her  talents,  and  the  merits 
of  her  composition,  occupy  the  attention  of  Europe,  we  hear 
nothing  of  her  enemy  but  an  occasional  murmur  as  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  bottles  of  wine  which  England  allows  him 
as  her  prisoner. 

In  France,  as  we  have  said,  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  has  si- 
lenced even  the  voice  of  interest  and  malignity.  In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  persons  whose  factious  politics  have 
fixed  their  prejudices  in  his  behalf:  this  work,  however,  sets  us  at 
ease  as  to  tne  consequences  of  the  perversions  of  this  party.    We 
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shall  hastily,  and  at  rancfoiD,  quote  certain  of  its  tattlmonkd^  tA 
to  the  nature  of  that  govemnient  which  is  by  some  so  much 
lamented*: 

**  La  France  tout  entiere  etoife  cruellemeBt  dtorganisee  per  ]e  rifse 
de  Bonaparte.  Ce  qui  accuse  le  plvis  ce  regne^  c'est  la  degradation 
manifeste  des  lumidres  et  des  vertus  pendant  le^  quince  atinees  de  sa 
dur^e.  ♦«♦*•*  ceux  qui  se  sont  mis  en  avant  dans  les  afficires 
pr6sentent,  a  quelques  exceptions  pr^,  le  plus  mis6rab]e  des  specta<* 
cles.  Le  lendemain  de  la  chute  de  Bofiaparte»  il  n*y  avott  d'actif  en 
France  que  Paris,  et  a  Paris,  que  quelques  millief s  de  soUtcitettrs  d^ 
mandant  de  Pargent  et  des  places  au  gouvemement^  quel  qu'il  pik 
UteJ*    (Tom.  iii.  p.  93,  94.) 

«*  II  suffisoit  sous  Bonaparte  d'etre  accu86  d'embattchage,  pour  6M 
traduit  devant  les  commissions  militaires;  et  c'est  ainsi  que  le  doe 
d'Enghien  a  et6  juge.  Bonaparte  n'a  pas  permis'  une  seule  fbis  qn'im 
homme  pikt  avoir  recours  pour  un  delit  politiquei  ^  la  decision  du  jury. 
Le  genera]  Moreau  et  ses  ccmccus^s  ea  ont  €%^  prives  i  mais  ils  eurent 
heureusement  affaire  ^  des  juges  qui  respectoient  leur  conscience*  Ces 
Joges  n'ont  pu  cependant  prevenir  les  iniquites  qui  se  commirent  dans 
cette  horrible  procedure,  et  la  torture  fut  de  nouveau  introduite  dans 
le  dixneuvi^me  sidcle  par  un  chef  national,  dont  le*  pouvoir .  devoit 
6cnaner  de  I'opinion.''    (Tom.  il.  p.  370,  371.) 

The  general  machine  of  his  government  is  tlius  described: 

**  L'6tal»llsaeiiieBt  du  pouvoir  unique  du  conseil  d'etat,  servant  d'in« 
strument  dans  la  main  de  Bonaparte ;  le  gouvernement  de  la  police,  un 
corps  permanent  d'espions,  et  dans  la  suite  sept  prisons  d'etat  dans 
li^squelles  les  detenxis  ne  pouvoient  6tre  jug6s  par  aucun  tribunal,  lenr 
sort  dependant  uniquement  de  la  simple  decision  des  ministres. 

**  Ann  de  faire  supporter  une  semblable  tyrannic,  il  falloit  contenter 
Pambition  de  tous  ceux  qui  s'engageroient  a  la  maintenir.  Les  con- 
tributions de  I'Europe  enti^re  y  suffisoient  k  peine  en  fkit  d'argent. 
Aussi  Bonaparte  cherchaH-il  d'autres  tr6Bors  dans  la  vanit6."  (Tom.  it. 
p.  330.) 

The  whole  was  support^  by  a  geneYal  tendendj^  to  flattery  and 
prostitution,  of  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  an  adequate 
notion : — 

Un  homme  auquel  il  faut  6pargner  son  nom,  proposa  de  briber 


vifs  ceux  qui  seroient  convaincus  uun  attentat  contre  la  vie  du  premier 
consul.  La  proposition  des  supplices  cruels  sembloit  appartenir  a 
d'autres  siecles  que  le  notre ;  mais  ia  flatterle  ne  s'en  tient  pas  tou« 
jours  a  la  platitude^  et  la  bassesse  est  tr^s«facilement  fSroce."  (Tom.  iL 
p.  274.) 

The  baseness  of  the  literary  men  was  carried  perhaps  further 
than  that  of  all  others :  they  commenced  H^ 

'*  L'heureux  Bonaparte  est  trop  grand  pour  descenirc 
Jusqu'au  trdne  des  Rois:'' 
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And  soon  arriTed  to  the  foUowing; 

^  Eldve  tes  regards  au  s^jour  da  tonnerre  1 
Jupiter  d  pdli :  declare  lui  la  guerre, 
Est  son  trone  est  d,  toi !  ** 

.  The  direction  of  pullic  opinion  formed  the  business  of  a  princi* 
pal  department  in  the  pohce.  A  vast  body  of  writers  was  in  ita 
pay,  and  of  course  at  its  command :  the  pohce  even  dictated  who 
Wiere  to  be  chosen  academicians.  To  its  mterference,  a  notorious 
writer  of  Vaudevilles  for  Bonaparte's  f^tes,  and  of  political  and 
Mcentioas  epierams,  owes  his  election;  and  this  gentleman  is  now 
an  advocate  for  oppressed  liberty  in  the  Minerve  f 

We  might  enter  at  large  into  this  part  of  the  subject  as  a  ge- 
neral question  of  history  and  morals ;  but  time  and  space  both 
fail  us ;  and  it  is  necessary  we  should  afford  our  readers  at  least 
a  specimen  of  Madame  de  Stael's  skill  in  pencilling  individual 
traits*  She  brings  her  hero  on  the  scene,  after  alluding  to  the' 
unsuccessful:  attempt,  made  by  the  sections  of  Paris,  against  the 
Convention*  The  commandei:  of  the  Cc«venti<Hial  troops  waa 
Bonaparte :  his  name  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  annala 
of  the  world,  the  13th  Yendemaire  (14th  October),  1795.  It  ha9 
been  pretencled,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  that  Bonaparte  has  since 
declared,  that  he  would  have  adopted  the  party  of  the  sections  if 
they  had  ofiered  him  the  command  of  their  forces :  she  disbelieves 
this,  however,  and  apparently  with  good  reason. 

**  I  have  my  doubts  of  the  truth  of  this  anecdote ;  not  that  General 
Bonaparte  was,  at  any  period  of  the  revolution,  attached  exclusively 
to  any  opinion  whatsoever ;  but  because  he  always  felt  too  strongly  the 
instinct  of  force,  to  choose  to  place  himself  on  the  side  which  was  thes 
necessarily  the  weakest.'*    (Vol.  ii.  p.  156.) 

Nothmff  could  be  more  brilliant,  she  observes,  than  his  cam-* 
peigns  in  Italy ;  but,  while  thearmy  of  the  Rhine,  under  Moreau, 
preserved  all  its  republican  simplicity,  that  of  General  Bona- 
parte lost  every  day  a  portion  of  that  true  patriotic  spirit  which  ori- 
ginally animated  toe  French  soldiers.  Personal  interest,  awakened 
by  the  influence  of  his  character,  soon  predominated  over  thef 
love  of  country.  The. generals  of  the  army  of  Italy  commenced 
that  trade  of  plunder  which  their  master  sug^ted,.  because  it 
was  likely  to  render  them  the  instruments  (^  ms  designs.  They 
began,  nowever,  to  speak  of  him  at  Paris  with  enthusiasm,  and 
be  acquired  an  influence  which  no  single  individual  had  ever  pos- 
aessta  since  the  Revohition.  At  this  epoch  he- wrote  to  the  Di- 
rectory that,  in  plundering  the  Pope,  he  had  partictdarly  insisted 
an  the  Inists  of  Junius  and  Marcus  Brutus,  which  he  designed  to  , 
send  to  Paris  before  all  the  others.  Madame  de' Stael  acquaints 
us,  that  she  partook  of  the  favourable  sentiment  which  he  had 
generally  excited: 
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<*  It  was  with  this  sentiment,  at  least,  that  I  saw.  htm  for  the  first  tibcf 
at  Paris.  I  could  not  find  words  to  reply  to  hioiy  when  he  came  to  me 
to  say,  that  he  had  sought  my  father  at  Coppet,  and  that  he  regretted 
having  passed  into  Switi^erland  without  seeing  him«  But,  when  I  was 
'  a  little  recovered  from  the  confusion  of  admiration,  a  strongly  marked 
.  sentiment  of  fear  succeeded.  Bonaparte,  at  that  time,  had  no  power; 
ibe'  was  even  believed  to  be  not  a  little  threatened  by  the  captious  sus- 
picions of  the  Directory ;  so  that  the  fear  which  he  inspired  was 
caused .  only  by  the  singular  effect  of  his  person  upon  nearly  all  who 
approached  him.  I  had  seen  men  highly  worthy  of  esteem ;  1  had 
ykewise  seen  monsters  of  ferocity:  there  was  nothing  in  the  effect 
which  Bonaparte  produced  on  me,  that  could  bring  back  to  my  recol- 
lection either  the  one  or  the  other.  I  soon  perceived,  in  the  difierent 
opportunities  which  I  had  of  meeting  him  during  his  stay  at  Paris, 
that  his  character  could  not  be  defined  by  the  words  which  we  com- 
monly use ;  he  was  neither  good,  nor  violent,  nor  gentle,  nor  cruel, 
afler  the  manner  of  individuals  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge. 
Such  a  being  had  no  fellow,  and  therefore  could  neither  feel  nor  ex- 
cite sympathy :  he  was  more  or  less  than  man.  His  cast  of  character, 
his  understanding,  his  language,  were  stamped  with  the  impress  of  an 
unknown  nature ; — an  additional  advantage,  as  we  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served, fgr  the  subjugation  of  Frenchmen. 

*^  Far  from  recovering  my  confidence  by  seeing  Bonaparte  more  fre^ 
quently,  he  constantly  intimidated  me  more  and  more.  I  had  a  con- 
fused feeling  that  no  emotion  of  the  heart  could  act  upon  him.  He 
regards  a  human  being  as  an  action  or  a  thing,  not  as  a  fellow  cre^ 
ture.  He  does  not  hate  more  than  he  loves;  for  him  nothing  exists 
but  himself;  all  other  creatures  are  cyphers.  The  force  of  his  will 
consists  in  the  impossibility  of  disturbing  the  calculations  of  his  egoU 
ism ;  he  is  an  able  chess-player,  and  the  human  race  is  the  opponent 
to  whom  he  prbposes  to  give  check-mate.  His  successes  depend  as 
much  on  the  qualities  in  which  he  is  deficient  as  on  the  talents  which 
be  possesses.  Neither  pity,  nor  allurement,  nor  religion,  nor  attach- 
ment to  any  idea  whatsoever,  could  turn  him  aside  froqa  his  principal 
direction.  He  is  for  his  self-interest  what  the  just  man  should  be  for 
virtue  ;  if  the  end  were  good,  his  perseverance  would  be  noble. 

**  Every  time  that  I  heard  him  speak,  I  was  struck  with  his  superiority; 
jet  it  had  no  similitude  to  that  of  men  instructed  and  cultivated  by 
study  or  society,  such  as  those  of  whom  France  and  England  can  fur- 
nish examples.  But  his  discourse  indicated  a  fine  perception  of  cir- 
cumstance, such  as  the  sportsman  has  of  the  game  which  he  pursues. 
Sometimes  he  related  the  political  and  military  events  of  his  life  in  a 
very  interesting  manner ;  he  had  even  somewhat  of  Italian  imagination 
in  narratives  which  allowed  of  gaiety.  Yet  nothing  could  triumph 
over  my  invincible  aversion  for  what  I  perceived  in  him.  I  felt  in  his 
soul  a  cold  sharp-edged  sword,  which  froze  the  wound  that  it  inflicted ; 
I  perceived  in  his  understanding  a  profound  irony,  from  which  nothing 
great  norbeautiful,  not  even  his  own  glory,  could  escape ;  for  he  despised 
the  nation  whose  suffrages  he  wished,  and  no  spark  of  enthusiasm  was 
mingled  with  his  desire  of  astonishing  the  human  race. 
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^  tt  was  in  the  interval  between  the  return  of  Bonaparte  and  his  de- 
t^arture  for  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  end  of  1797,  that  I  saw 
Aim  several  times  at  Paris ;  and  never  could  I  dissipate  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  I  experienced  in  his  presence.  I  was  one  day  at  table 
between  him  and  the  Abbe  Sieyes ; — a  singular  situation,  if  I  had  been 
able  to  foresee  what  afterwards  happened.  I  examined  the  figure  of 
Bonaparte  with  attention ;  but  whenever  he  discovered  that  my  looks 
were  fixed  upon  him,  he  had  the  art  of  taking  away  all  expression  from-^ 
his  eyes,  as  if  they  had  been  turned  into  marble.  His  countenancs 
was  then  immoveable,  except  a  vague  smile  which  his  lips  assumed  at. 
random,  to  mislead  any  one  who  might  wish  to  observe  the  external 
signs  of  what  was  passing  within. 

*'  The  Abb6  Sieyes  conversed  during  dinner  unafiectedly  and  flu- 
ently, as  suited  a  mind  of  his  degree  of  strength.  He  expressed  him* 
self  concerning  my  father  with  a  sincere  esteem.  He  is  the  only  man^ 
said  he,  who  has  ever  united  the  most per/ect  precision  in  the  calculations 
of  a  matjinander  to  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  This  eulogium  pleased 
me,  because  it  characterized  him.  Bonaparte,  who  heard  it,  also 
said  some  obliging  things  concerning  my  father  and  me,  but  like  a 
man  who  takes  no  interest  in  individuals  whom  he  cannot  make  use  of 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  ends; 

*'  His  figure,  at  that  time  thin  and  pale,  was  rather  agreeable ;  he 
has  since  grown  fat,  which  does  not  become  him ;  for  we  can  scarcely 
tolerate  a  character  which  inflicts  so  many  sufferings  on  others,  if  wo 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  torment  to  the  person  himself.  As  his  sta- 
ture is  short,  and  his  waist  very  long,  he  appeared  to  much  more  ad- 
vantage on  horseback  than  on  foot.  In  every  respect  it  is  war,  and 
only  war,  which  suits  him.  His  manners  in  society  are  constrained, 
without  timidity ;  he  has  an  air  of  vulgarity  when  he  is  at  his  ease, 
and  of  disdain  when  he  is  not :  disdain  suits  him  best,  and  accordingly 
he  indulges  in  it  without  scruple. 

<*  By  a  natural  vocation  to  the  regal  office,  he  already  addressed' 
trifling  questions  to  all  who  were  presented  to  him.    Are  you  married  ? 
Was  his  question  to  one  of  the  guests.    How  many  children  have  youi 
said  he  to  another.    How  long  is  it  since  you  arrived  ?    When  do  you 
set  out  ?  and  other  interrogations  of  a  similar  kind,  which  establish  the, 
superiority  of  him  who  puts  them  over  those  who  submit  to  be  thus 
questioned.     He  already  took  delight  in  the  art  of  embarrassing,  by 
saying  disagreeable  things ; — an  art  which  he  has  since  reduced  into  a 
system,  as  he  has  every  other  mode  of  subjugating  men  by  degrading 
them.     At  this  epoch,  however,  he  had  a  desire  to  please,  for  he  con- 
fined to  his  own  thoughts  the  project  of  overturning  the  Directory,  and' 
substituting  himself  in  its  stead ;  but  in  spite  of  this  desire,  one  would 
have  said  that,  unlike  the  prophet,  he  cursed  involuntarily  though  h«. 
intended  to  bless.''  (Vol.  ii.  p.  196—201.) 

The  lively  characteristic  touches  in  this  extract  will  excuse    . 
its  length  :  it  contains  all  that  really  forms  the  man ;  and  all  that 
can  be  said  for  ^and  against  him  may  be  found  in  it. 
.  We  cannot  follow  her  in  her  account  of  the  events  which  a^ 
roL.  XII.  1HO.  XXIV.  3  b 
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cjompanied  hh  seizure  of  the  reins  of  govemment,  or  in  inv  of 
the  admirable  delineations  that  follow.  Each  epoch  of  his  life^ 
and  event  of  his  history,  give  rise  to  the  most  poignant  and  just 
remarks  I  and  we  would  praise,  even  above  all  the  rest,  the  chap- 
ters that  treat  of  the  l^st  months  of  his  power,  particularly  what 
relates  to  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  his  supportiers,  after  hia 
return  from  Elba*    One  single  extract  more  must  be  the  last. 

**  If  the  principles  t>f  liberty  are  destroyed  in  Europe,  it  is  only  be* 
oause  he  eradicated  them  from  the  mind  of  nations*  He  seconded  des- 
potism every  where,  by  giving  it  support  in  the  hatred  of  the  nations 
against  France.  He  perverted  human  intellect  by  imposing,  during  fif* 
teen  years,  on  his  pamphleteers,  an  obligation  to  write  and  display 
every  system  which  could  mislead  reason  and  stifle  knowledge.  To 
establish  liberty  requires  superior  men  In  every  department ;  Bonaparte 
iVduld  h&ve  nien  of  talents  only  in  the  military  line :  and  never,  under 
his  ireigd^  could  a  reputation  be  founded  on  the  management  of  civil 
business. 

<<  At  the  beginnmg  of  the  Revolution,  k  crowd  of  illustrious  names 
did  honour  to  France ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  characters  of  an 
enlightened  age,  to  possess  many  distlnguisned  men,  but  hardly  one 
Superior  to  all  the  rest.  Bonaparte  subjugated  the  age  in  that  respect, 
Aot  because  he  was  superior  in  hiibrmation^  but,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
cause he  had  something  of  the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages.  He 
brought  from  Corsica  a  different  age,  difibrent  expedients,  a  dififerebl 
character,  from  any  thing  that  we  had  in  France ;  and  even  this  novelty 
fbvoured  his  ascendancy  over  the  mhids^of  men.  Bonaparte  is  single 
where  he  reigns,  and  nd  other  distinction  can  be  cdmfpatible  with  his 
own.''  (Vol.  iii.  p.  160, 161.) 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  last  Yolume  of  this  work  is  de* 
vioted  to  considerations  on  the  history  and  condition  of  England. 
As  we  could  scarcely  ask  credit  for  perfect  impartiality  on  tliifl 
subject,  we  shall  not  enter  upon  k  as  critics.  What  the  author 
says  iS)  in  general,  flattering  to  England;  and  il  is  interesting  to 
observe  what  impression  the  manners  of  our  society  made  on  the 
mind  of  so  distinguished  a  foreigner.  Perhaps^  on  one  or  two 
occasipns,  she  has  a  little  trespassed  upon  that  feeUtig  of  reserve 
respecting  the  personal  qualities  and  domestic  happiness  of 
livii^  characters,  which  seems  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to 
Qur  country. — for  we  scarcely  find  it  thought  of  ^ewhere^ 

We  must  however  now  take  leave  of  this  glowing  and  ori^pnal 
p^rftMrmaiiGe.  It  will  we  think  always  continue  to  ^land  by  itoelf 
amon^t  historical  compositloKM,  uniting  a  greater  .number  of  higk 
qualities  than  almost  any  other,  though,  for  that  reason  perhaps, 
not  possessing  the  ver^  highest  ot  any  dass.  Nothing,  however,  cia^ 
be  more  noble  than  its  spirit  t  it  is  full  of  courage,  of  honour, 
and  of  fire :  it  speaks  no  party  language :  and  whatever  errors  it 
may  have  Men  into»  it  is  chargeable  with  no  sacrifice  to  prejur 
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dice,  to  interest,  or  power.  yVe  are  inclined  to  regard  It  as  the 
work  which  will  famish  to  distant  ages  the  general  and  popular 
idea  of  that  great  political  and  mor^  scourge^— the  French  Re- 
tolution. 


Art.  Xlh — Sermons.    By  Daniel  Wilson,  M.  A*    Second  Edi-- 
tion.    pp.  550«    O.  Wilson.    London,  1818. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  was  a  matter  ofcreat  interest 
,  to  many  persons  of  very  different  sentiments.  Those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  Mr.  Wilson  as  4;heir  spiritual  guide,  were 
naturally  ansdous  to  see  those '  doctrines  and  exhortations  em^ 
bodied  m  a  tangible  form,  which  they  had  listened  to  from  iJbe , 
pulpit;  and  for  these,  as  we  learn  from  the  dedication,  the  book 
was  principally  intended,  ^'^  with  the  design  of  supplying  in  some 
degree  the  deficiency  of  personal  intercourse ;"  a  subject  of  so 
much  regret  to  zealous  ministers  in  the  metropolis.  Those  also 
who  only  knew  the  author  by  report,  as  the  successor  of  Ceci^ 
in  a  chapel  which  had  been  long  distinguished  for  the  spiritual*- 
'ity  of  its  congregation,  as  an  elo(]^uent  preacher,  and  the  principal 
support  of  the  doctrinal  party  m  London,  were  eacer  to  learn 
whether  the  partiality  of  irienas  and  the  favour  of  aomiring  au- 
diences had  given  to  a  fluent  expression,  or  an  impressive 
manner,  the  cmiracter  which  closer  acquaintance  would  not  con« 
firm.  Others  who  have  been  led  to  consider  Mr.  Wilson  as 
<K)p06ed  to  themselves,  as  the  partizan  of  dangerous  societies,  or  as 
the  teacher  of  doctrines  which  they  esteem  rash  or  unscriptural, 
would  consult  the  volume  in  expectation  of  finding  their  suspi* 
cions  confirmed,  and  their  sentence  justified. 

The  volume  thus  expected  is  more  gratifying  to  the  author's 
friends  than  to  his  enemies.  It  certainly  is  not  such  a  book  as  any 
would  wish  his  adversary  to  have  written.  It  has  not  indeed  the 
display  of  classical  and  metaphysical  learning  which  characterizes 
some  of  our  old  divines,  nor  the  poetical  warmth  and  fancy  which 
delight  ud,  and  perhaps  too  much  delight  us,  in  others;  but  it  ex- 
hibits every  where  that  learning  which  is  most  valuable  in  a 
Eeacher,  and  more  suitable  to  |iSr.  Wilson's  purpose,  the  know*. 
]ge  of  the  human  heart,  its  shifts  and  devices,  and  a  fervent 
anxiety  for  its  establishment  in  the  wav  of  salvation.  Neither  do  we 
find  in  Mr.  Wilson  the  vivacity,  and  the  perpetual,  though  un«- 
intentional^  display  of  original  talent  which  is  conspicuous  in  the 
sefmons  of  his  immediate  predecessor:  but  he  is  more  systematic 
in  doctrine,  and  far  more  successful  in  his  application  of  doctrine 
to  human  conduct.  He  will  not  satisfy  those  who  think  that 
preachmg  riiould  consist  in  a  declaration  of  the 'mysteries  of  the 
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Gospel  alone,  nor  those  who  would  confine  it  to  tlie  exposition 
and  enforcement  of  moral  duty.  Throughout  these  discourses^ 
the  fullest  exhibition  of  Christian  doctrine /is  attended  with  the 
(leepest  and  most  heart-searching  application  to  practice;  so 
much  so  indeed,  that  we  have  heard  an  apprehension  expressed 
lest  the  standard  of  Christian  perfection  shouldappear  to  be  raised 
fio  high  as  to  occasion  de$pair.  But  if  this  is  an  error,  it  is  an 
error  which  Mr*  Wilson  shares  in  common  with  the  Bible. 

In  our  wish  to  communicate  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these 
discourses,  we  shall  not  attempt  the  unsatisfactory  task  of  ana- 
lyzing them  individually.  The  sort  of  criticism  which,  it  appears 
to  us,  may  possibly  be  useful,  is  an  examination  of  the  tone  of 
doctrine  pervading  them,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. Of  this,  in  its  leading  points,  we  shall  endeavour  to  con- 
*  vey  a  general  notion  to  our  readers. 

The  subject  of  primary  interest  in  a  Christian  sermon  is,  of 
course,  that  doctrine  which  characterizes  and  distinguishes 
Christianity  itself.  Mr.  Wilson  naturally  makes  the  mysterious 
sacrifice  of  the  cross,  under  various  points  of  view,  the  subject  of 
several  of  his  first  sermons ;  and  we  shall  lay  before  our  readeri 
bis  mode  of  unfolding  it,  after  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remark,  that  of  all  questions  this  i» 
most  exclusively  the  province  of  revelation.  Tnere  are  many 
truths  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible,  which  only  corroborate  \h» 
suggestions  of  our  natural  reason,  and  agree  with  the  conclusions 
at  which  the  most  enlightened  in  all  ages  have  arrived.  The 
being  and  unity  of  God;  the  creation,  or  to  speak  more  properly^ 
the  formation,  of  the  world  by  a  Supreme  Contriver  at  no  vddl^ 
mense  distance  of  time ;  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul ;  a 
state  of  future  retribution ; — these,  and  many  other  points  de- 
clared to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  the  speculations  of  philosophy  had 
either  established  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  or  at  least 
known  to  be  antecedently  probable. 

But  there  are  many  other  points  growing  out  of  these,  and 
indeed  of  still  more  serious  import  to  man  as  an  individual,  oa 
which  his  own  reason  can  give  him  no  determinate  satisfaction  ; 
and  on  which,  without  the  interference  of  revelation,  he  must 
have  remained  for  ever  at  a  loss.  One  of  the  most  obvious  of 
these,  is  the  light  in  which  God,  as  a  moral  governor,  beholds 
the  acknowledged  transgressions  of  mankind.  If  we  survey  the 
world,  as  a  whole,  we  see  the  infinite  majority  of  its  inhabitants 
in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  their  Maker.;  if  we  scrutinize  our 
own  hearts^  we  find  a  strong  principle  of  evil  per^ding  all  our 
moral  faculties,  and  striving  for  the  possession  of  our  souls; 
how  then  will  God,  whom  both  reason  and  revelation  concur 
ixx  describing  as  a  Being  infinitely  holy,  and  just,  and  pure^ 
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fcow  will  he  view  this  state  of.  things  ?  Will  he  avenge  it  ?   Will 
he  pardon  it  ?  And  if  he  wUl,  on  what  conditions  ? 

It  must  be  owned  that  those  who  neglect  oi*  disdain  the  light 
of  revelation,  satisfy  themselves  very  easily  on  these  vital  ques- 
tions. The  curious  language  of  Lord  Herbert  is  still  re-echoed^ 
we  imagine,  by  the  careless  multitude  amongst  whom  we  live, 
whenever  the  future,  the  indefinite  future,  enters  into  their 
thoughts  at  all.  . 

"  No  one,"  says  this  bold  reasoner,  "  can  justly  hope  of  an  union 
with  the  Supreme  God,  that  doth  not  come  as  near  to  bim  in  this  life 
in  virtue  and  goodness  as  he  can,  so  that  if  human  frailty  do  interrupt 
this  union  by  committing  faults  that  make  bim  incapable  of  his  ever* 
lastinp^  happiness,  it  will  be  fit  by  a  serious  repentance  to  expiate  and 
emaculate  those  faults,  and  for  the  rest,  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
his  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Preserver,  who  being  our  Father,  and 
knowing  well  in  what  a  weak  condition  through  infirmities  we  are,  will, 
/  doubt  not,  commiserate  those  transgressions  ^e  commit  when  they 
are  done  without  desire  to  offend  his  Divine  Majesty,  and  together 
rectify  our  understanding  through  his  grace,  since  we  commonly  sin 
through  no  other  cause,  but  that  we  mistook  a  true  good  for  that 
which  was  only  apparent,  and  so  were  deceived  in  makmg  an  undue 
electioii  in  the  objects  proposed  to  us :  wherein  though  it  will  be  fit 
for  every  man  to'  confess  that  he  hath  offended  an  infinite  Majesty  and 
power,  yet  as,  upon  better  consideration,  he  finds  that  he  did  not  mean 
infinitely  to  offend,  there  xjoill  be  just  reason  to  believe^  that  God  mtl  not 
inflict  an  infinite  punishment  upon  him  if  he  be  truly  penitent.**  i^lf^ 
of  Lwd  HerbeH,  p.  37.  Ed.  1770.) 

We  believe  this  sort  of  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be 
called,  which  takes  for  granted  all  the  important  points  in  the 
question,  is  much  more  common  than  men  are  willing  to  acknow* 
ledge  even  to  themselves.  They  content  themselves  with  a  vague 
notion  of  repentance,  and  of  the  Divine  mercy;  but  they  will  not 
learn  at  the  only  source  of  truth  the  nature  of  the  one,  or  the 
conditions  of  the  other.  As  our  author  expresses  it,  "  they  be- 
lieve the  current  notions  of  the  world  around  them,  but  they  do 
not  credit  the  truth  of  God  himself," 

Yet  what  can  be  more  inconsistent,  than  to  reject  the  surer 
authority  proposed  to  us,  and  resort  by  preference  to  that  which 
at  best  must  be  weak  and  uncertain  r  to  shut  our  eyes  against 
actual  discovery,  and  trust  to  the  wandering  lights  of  specula- 
tion ?  If  testimony  cannot  be  had,  let  us  seek  for  argument  from 
analogy  or  reasons  of  probability,  and  be  thankful  for  the  degree 
of  light  which  we  attain;  but  doubt  and  distrust  must,  to  thelast^ 
attend  the  rea:sonings  of  man  concerning  the  plans  or  intentions 
of  an  infinite  I^eing ;  and  revelation  alone  can  enable  us  to  decide 
upon  them  with  that  degree  of  certainty,  according/  to  which  a 
reasonable  man  could  be  contented  to  live  or  die« 


Now  it  mmt  be  owned,  tbat  when  we  OMisnlt  the  Scriptiire% 
there  is  something  very  awfql  in  the  description  there  given  ti 
the  natural  state  of  man :  of  that  state,  we  mean,  from  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  delivered  his  true  and  &ithful  fol- 
lowers. It  is  called  a  state  of  darkness:  for  when. our  Lord 
says,  ^^  I  am  come  a  li^ht  into  the  world,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  Vie  should  not  abi(U  in  darkness ;  "  he  implies^  that  without 
that  light,  all  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  darkness.  When  he  pro- 
ceeds to  add,  ^^  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the 
world ; "  he  implies,  that  without  nim  the  world  is  lost  Sq 
when  he  declares  that  God  ^^  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his 
only-begotten  Son,  to  the  end  that  all  who  believe  in  him  sh(mU , 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;"  it  follows,  that  without  him 
mankind  were  perishing,  and  would  have  perished. 

It  was  also  a  state  in  which  mankind  were  lyingunder  Divina 
wrath  and  indignation.  St.  Paul  reminds  the  jSphesian  con* 
verts,  that  they  had  been  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  were 
-  by  nature  the  children  of  wraths  even  as  others.  "  Their  deli- 
verer," he  adds,  **  from  this  state,  was  Christ,  by  whose  grace 
they  were  saved."  Lastly,  it  was  a  state  in  which  mankind  were 
at  enmity  with  their  Maker,,  and  enslaved  under  the  power  and 
.  dominion  of  the  evil  spirit ;  of  him  who  had  first  introduced 
sin  into  the  world,  and  led  ihe  human  race  into  rebellion  against 
their  Creator ;  and  who  is  designated  by  our  Saviour  himself  ai 
the  prince  and  the  god  of  this  worlds  who  had  blinded  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  To  sav  notiiing  of  the  original  prqphecy,  as  to  the 
deliverance  of  mankind  from  this  servitude,  or  of  the  allusions 
to  its  accomplishment  in  the  Gospel,^  St  Paul  expressly  calls 
upon  the  Colossians  ^^  to  give  ^anks  unto  the  Father,  who  had 
delivered  them  from  the  power  of  darkness^  and  translated  them 
into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  iSon^"  and  styles  his  own  commissipa 
the  word  and  ministry  of  reconciliation^ 

.  If  these  are  the  circumstances,  and  such  the  natural  state  of 
^  inen,  it  becomes  an  inquiry  of  most  awful  importance  to  the  indi'* 
V^  vidua],  whether  he  has  so  appropriated  to  nimself  by  faith  the 
covenanted  mercy  of  his  heavenly  Father,  as  to  have  been  brought 
out  of  darkness  into  light,  from  enmity  to  reconciliation,  from  a 
state  of  condemnation  to  a  state  of  pardon*  Mr.  Wilson  first 
points  out,  from  the  conversion  of  the  three  thousand  Jews  re* 
corded  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  what  this  change  was 
under  the  preaching  of  the  apostles*  He  then  adds,  with  great 
truth  and  judgment : 

**  E&cts  of  the  same  kind  follow,  in  our  own  days,  the  faithful  io« 
•tructions  of  the  ministers  of  Christ.    The  coovictioa  of  troth  indeed 
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i&  not  always  so  immediate  and  so  powerful ;  the  wofk  of  coaveisioii  if 

oflep  ^low  and  imperceptible ;  and  neither  Uie  time  of  its  commence^ 
inept  nor  the  exact  steps  of  its  progress  can  he  traced.  AM  it  U 
especially  gradual  among  those  who  have  had  the  blessing  of  a  religious 
eaucation^  or  who  have  been  much  accustomed  to  religious  reading 
and  inquiry.  Still  the  commencement  of  true  repentance  is  substan- 
tiallv  the  same  in  all.  Men  must  be  convinced  or  their  sins,  or  perish. 
And  whether  this  conviction  resemble  the  sudden  alarm  of  the  Pbilipi' 
pian  jailor,  and  of  the  Jews  in  my  text,  or  the  gradual  illurainalion  pf 
Cornelius,  Lydia,  the  Ethiopiao  eunuch,  and  the  Bereans^  the  results 
are  the  same.  The  careless  and  wicked  are  effectually  brought  to  f^el 
their  sins  and  their  danger,  and  to  inquire  after  the  way  of  salvation. 
They  are  pricked  in  their  hearts  with  remorse  and  confusion,  their  vain 
excuses  are  silenced,  they  feel  their  lost  condition,  they  humble  theip^ 
selves  in  contrition  of  soul  before  God ;  and  admit  without  reserve  tbo 
charge  of  guilt  and  condemnation  which  his  holy  law  prefers  againsi 
them. 

'*  In  many  cases,  where  there  has  been  previously  an  entirely  wickeq 
and  ignorant  life,  truth  is  more  suddenly  communicated  to  the  soul. 
Like  the  Jews  in  the  text,  such  men  often  discover  at  once,  what  they 
never  felt  before,  their  extreme  danger  and  misery.  The  sword  of  the 
Spirit  lays  open  their  hearts ;  their  mouths  are  stopped;  their  sins  arbe  m 
terrible  array  before  them.  Tl)ey  feel  for  the  first  time  their  accounted 
bleness,  their  ingratitude  to  God,  the  abuse  of  their  talents,  the  neg^ 
lect  of  their  souls,  the  wickedness  of  their  hearts  and.affections.  Thej 
compare  themselves  with  the  spiritual  standard  of  God's  law,  and  oon«' 
viction  of  sin  bre^  in  upon  their  minds  with  the  brightness  of  a  wm* 
bean\.  They  feel  that  their  former  lives  have  be^n  full  of  rebellion, 
vanity,  and  ungodliness ;  that  their  best  deeds  have  been  polluted  wkh 
evil,  their  merits  demerits,  their  virtues  a  mask,  their  religipo  a  form* 
Thu^^tke  arroxvs  of  God  stick  Jast  in  them.  Pain,  apd  grief^  and  per* 
plexity,  and  alarm,  agitate  and  rend  their  minds^ 

"  Whether  the  manner,  however,  of  this  conviction  of  sin  be  sudden 
or  gradual,  the  essential  point  is  to  feel  our  transgres^ops  with  deep 
sorrow  and  compunction  or  heart.  This  is  the  beginning  of  true  re* 
pentance.  This  forms  the  broad  distinction  between  a  careless,  worldlyi 
wicked  man,  and  a  lowly  and  teachable  one*  Such  was  the  changQ 
in  Manasseh  when  he  humbled  himielf  before  God  in  the  time  of  hi$ 
affUction^;  such  was  it  in  Josiah*  whose  heart  tms  tender ;  such  in 
Zaccheus ;  such  in  Mary  Magdalen  ;  such  in  the  woman  of  Samaria^ 
such  in  the  Apostle  Paul.  In  all  these  cases,  there  was  a  poignant 
grief  for  their  iniquities  as  committed  against  God/'  (P.,S7 — 59.) 

The  necessity  and  nature  of  true  repentance  are  more  distincdy 
set  forth  in  the  succeeding  discourse;  but  we  hasten  to  the  fifth, 
as  more  immediately  connected  with  our  previous  remarks*  aii4 
treating  of  the  sacrifice  which  alone  renders  repentance  available^ 
The  declaration  of  the  text  is  very  strong ;  ^^  This  is  the  record^ 
that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life ;  and  this  li&  is  in  his  Son« 
He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life ;  a^d  he  th»t  bath  ^ot  the  Son  pf 
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God  hath  not  life:*'  1  John  v.  11,  12.  After  observingy  that 
eternal  life  is  conferred  as  a  gift, — is  gratuitously  bestowed ;  that 
every  part  of  this  unspeakable  blessing,  whether  we  regard  the 
full  fruition  of  it  in  heaven,  or  any  of  the  preparatory  steps  to  it^ 
is  spontaneously  conferred  as  by  a  sovereign  who  claims  to  him- 
self the  right  of  doing  what  he  will  with  his  own;  the  preacher 
continues  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  this  eternal  life  ^^  is  laid 
up,  deposited,  secured,  hidden,  sealed  in  Christ." 

**  Christ  has  life  in  himself  as  the  *  word  which  was  with  God  and 
was  God  ;'  that  *  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  ma- 
nifested unto  us.'  He  has  life,  also,  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and 
wan  ;  for  *  the  life  was  manifested.  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself^ 
80  hath  he  given  also  unto  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself.  God  sent 
his  on! '-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  him. 
He  came  that  we  might  have  life,  and  that  we  might  have.it  more  abun- 
dantly.' We  have  already  seen  that  out  Lord  and  Saviour  has  purchased 
this  life,  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  with  his  own  blood ;  and  that  be  b^ 
stows  it  on  *  whomsoever  he  will.'  But  he  is  moreover  the  source  of  it  in 
thje  hearts  of  Christians  by  the  mysterious  presence  of  his  Spirit,  They 
*  are  dead,  and  their  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  They  live,  yet 
not  they,  but  Christ  liveth  in  tliem ;  and  the  life  which  they  live  in  the 
flesh,  they  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  the  bread  of 
life ;  and  he  that  eateth,'  partaketh  of,  *  him,  even  he  shall  live  by 
him.  He  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  He  shall  change  our  vile 
body,  and  make  it  like  unto  his  glorious  body ;  quickening  our  mortal 
bodies  by  his  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  us.'  And  at  last,  as  the  Judge 
of  quick  and  dead,  he  shall  invite  us  to  partake  of  that  eternal  joy, 
which  is  the  consummation  of  the  life  already  begun  in  the  soul,  say- 
ing, *  Come,  ye  blessed  children  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 

*<  Thus  Christ  is  the  sole  fountain  and  source  from  which  eternal  life 
flows  to  sinners.  Life  is  in  him  essentially,  and  in  him  efficiently.  He 
bestows  the  life  of  acceptance,  the  life  of  holiness,  and  the  life  of  glory. 
In  him,  as  the  living  Head,  all  the  body  of  the  church  '  by  joints  and 
bonds  having  nourishment  ministered  and  knit  together,  increaseth  with 
the  increase  of  God.'  He,  and  he  only,  is  in  possession  of  all  that  life 
which  is  the  salvation  of  men.  The  Father  is  propitiated  through  his 
sacrifice,  has  exalted  him  by  his  own  right  hand,  and  has  given  him 
the  Spirit  without  measure,  in  order  that  he  might  bestow  everlasting 
salvation  on  sinners,  by  raising  them  to  spiritual  life  now  by  his  grace, 
and  to  the  full  fruition  of  eternal  life  at  the  resurrection  of  the  last  day.** 
(P.  104—106.) 

'  Such  is  the  sublime  and  spiritual  strain  of  doctrine,  in  which 
this  able  and  faithful  preacher  enforces  the  distfnguishing  tenet  df 
the  Reformed  Church,  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  of  the  Christ- 
ian revelation.  The  total  reliance  on  the  Son  of  God,  amounting 
to  a  mystical  union  with  the  fountain  of  grace  and  source  of  life 
and  immortality,  is  no  doubt  very  strong^  expressed  in  the  pas- 
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sages  we  have  cited.  *  But  the  statement,  in  all  its  force,  is 
fuiiy  warranted  by  the  general  tenor  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and 
the  discourses  there  recorded  from  the  mouth  of  the  Messiah 
himself,  and  to  which  no  Christian  can  possibly  make  just  excep-* 
tion :  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the  various  metapnors  and  figurative 
allusions  by  which  St.  Paul  explains  the  union  of  Christians  with 
their  supreme  Head,  and  to  which  the  language  in  oar  quotations 
bears  perpetual  reference. 

If  such  is  the  case,  however,  it  becomes  an  awful  reflection  how 
little  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  world  consider  the  real  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  their  **  calling."  They  are  accustomed  to 
look  generally  upon  the  Gospel  as  a  fuller  revelation  of  the  truths 
they  would  otherwise  have  received  from  natural  religion,  con- 
joined with  an  excellent  system  of  morality,  .which  has  made  fa- 
miliar to  the  lower  and  uneducated  classes  in  our  day  those  doc- 
trines which  were  only  approached  by  a  Pythagoras,  or  a  Socrates, 
or  a  Seneca,  in  former'times:  and  bypositive  denunciations  of  future 
punishment,  has  made  an  observance  of  the  great  principles  of 
morals  more  universal  than  it  could  have  been  ever  rendered  by 
considerations  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  or  the  beauty  of 
virtue.  How  general  must  be  the  prevalence  of  such  sentiments; 
when  even  Paley,  at  one  period  oi  his  life,  a  man  whose  services 
to  some  parts  of  the  cause  of  Christianity  entitle  even  his  errors 
to  be  mentioned  with  hesitation  and  indulgence,  could  assert  that 
the  enforcing  of  the  practice  of  morality  by  new  sanctions,  and  by 
a  greater  certainty,  seemed  to  be  the  proper  object  of  a  revelation 
from  God,  and  what  was  most  wanted. 

But  we  can  go  a  yery  little  way  in  the  New  Testament,  without 
perceiving  that,  all  its  promises  are  annexed  to  faith ;  and  that  the 
faith  there  intended  and  described  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
belief  in  the  certainty  of  future  retribution.  ^  He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life  ;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  lifeJ** 
Now  oft  those  who  cannot  be  thought  to  have  the  Son,  Mr. 
Wilson  presents  u^  with  an  enumeration  well  deserving  our  re- 
gard. 

*^  Assuredly  it  Is  not  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  infidel  who  denies 
the  truth  of  the  Scripture  generally,  or  who  impugns  particularly  the 
several  great  doctrines  revealed  in  it,  ^  has  not  the  Son.'  Those  who 
deny  the  mission,  or  th^  glory,  or  the  atonement,  or  the  intercession 
of  the  Son  of  God,  can  never  possess  the  Saviour  whom  they  con- 
temn. But  it  is  more  generally  important  in  a  Christian  country  to  re- 
mark, that  the  vicious  also  and  the  profligate,  who  serve  their  own 
lusts,  and  live  in  the  contempt  of  true  godliness,  who  trample  on  the 
lavfs  of  God,  and  riot  in  the  gratification  of  sensual  pleasure,  *  have 
not  the  Son.'  Nor  have  those  the  Son,  who  live  in  a  vain  and  giddy 
circle  of  folly  and  inconsistency,  though  free  from  gross  icni^oraiities.' 
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Nor  has  the  grave  irod  calculating  worldliag,  whose  God  is  bis  ^aio^ 
Nor  the  proud  and  formal  professor  of  Christianity,  who,. relying  on 
his  own  works,  and  establbhing  a  presumptuous  claim  to  life,  secretly 
disdains  to  be  saved  by  grace  as  the  free  gift  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Nor  yet  again  has  the  speculative  adherent  to  an  orthodox  creed,  who, 
with  loud  claims  to  religion,  disgraces  by  his  spirit  and  conduct  the 
doctrine  he  ought  to  adorn.  All  these,  and  an  endless  variety  of  si- 
milar characters,  are  included  in  this  awful  sentence ;  they  have  not  ike 
San.  They  have  not  repented  of  their  sins,  have  not  returned  to 
God,  have  not  received  his  testimony,  have  not  believed  in  Christ 
for  everlasting^  life,  have  not  obtained  the  gift  of  righteousness,  have 
not  partaken  of  the  renewing  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Wli^tever 
else  therefore  they  may  have,  they  '  have  not  the  Son  of  God.^  They 
may  have  worldly  wisdom,  learning,  and  philosophy ;  they  may  have 
weU-defined  notions  of  religion ;  they  may  nave  forms,  and  confidence ; 
-they  may  have  a  speculative  and  presumptuous  faith ;  they  may  have 
credit  with  a  party  and  influence  over  the  minds  of  others :  but  nothing 
of  this  kind  will  avail  them  as  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Without 
a  true  living  faith,  there  can  be  no  interest  in  Christ.  If,  indeed,  we 
were  treating  of  subjects  relating  to  this  life,  and  the  respect  due  to  a 
-merely  reputable  religion  or  a  fair  social  conduct,  s.ueh  persons  might 
liave  some  claim  to  notice :  but  when  we  speak  of  pardon,  holiness, 
md  eternal  life,  nothing  can  be  a  substitute  for  *  havmg  the  Son.* 

*^  AU  such  characters  have  noi  life  ;  they  are  dead  in  sin  and  under 
condenmatinn.  They  are  still  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  still  exposed 
|o  the  eternal  death  they  have  merited,  still  without  either  Entitle  or 
meetness  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.''    (P.  114 — ^116«) 

In  this  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree*  The  Gospel  is  every 
thing  or  nothing.  It  is  altogether  a  &lmcation,  or  it  is  the  only 
tnie  account  of  the  mode  ot  acceptance  with  God.  He,  there- 
ibre,  who  would  hope  to  enter  into  life  by  any  other  way,  has  no 
inheritance  in  the  Gospel,  no  part  with  the  only  Author  of  salva- 
tion. At  the  same  time  we  would  be  far  from  assarting,  that 
all  who  may  be  partakers  of  the  benefit  of  the  cross,  must  be 
able  to  unaerstand  the  spiritual  language,  and  reach  the  lofty 
standard  which  is  set  before  them  m  the  passages  we  have  ad- 
duced. Many  may  be  in  actual  enjoyment  of  the  advantage  of 
an  union  with  Christ,  who  are  themselves  unconscious  of  its  pos» 
sibility;  who  have  simply  learned  that  he  suffered,  to  pay  the  ran- 
som cyf  their  sins,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  God :  and  that  he  has 
c(Hnmanded  those  who  believe  this  61  him,  to  obey  him  in  a  life 
of  holiness.  They  are  instructed  from  the  Gospel,  that  their  sal- 
vation isfrpm  the  death  of  their  Saviour,  and  their  sanctification 
from  his  grace ;  and  they  find,  from  what  they  know  of  them- 
sdves,  that  their  merits  are  as  nothing  in  the  sight  of  God :  this 
is  the  practical  conviction  of  their  hearts,  and  the  habitual  con- 
fession of  their  prayers.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  narrowness  of 
Qr  want  of  early  instruction^  ot  of  the  habit  of  sacred 
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I,  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  comprehend  the 
reality  of  that  union  of  Christ  with  his  sincere  disciples  which 
the  l^riptures  indisputably  reveal ;  or  to  enter  into  the  iull  extent 
of  those  spiritual  feelings  which  naturally  attend  such  a  conviction^ 
The  difference  of  tone  between  the  first  three  Gospels  and  that 
of  St  John ;  and  also  the  variety  of  subject  and  manner  which  dis* 
tinguishes  the  different  Epistles,  confirm  this  opinion;  and  prove 
it  to  have  been  foreseen,  that  the  different  characters,  understands 
ings,  and  conditions  of  life  among  those  to  whom  the  Gos^ 
would  be  in  all  ages  promulgated,  must  create  a  correspondmg 
difference  in  the  degree  of  spirituality  attained  by  them* 

Mr,  Wilson  is  Himself  well  aware  of  this ;  and  we  would  remark 
it  as  one  of  the  peculiar  cKcellencies  of  his  manner  of  preaching, 
that  while  the  general  tone  of  his  discourses  is  undoubtedly  rather 
suited  to  a  congregation  like  his  own,  and  calculated  to  raise  the 
most  advanced  of  nis  hearers  to  the  utmost  height  which  humaa 
nature  is  capable  of  attaining,  he,  nevertheless,  condescends  to 
those  of  lower  estate^  and  neither  leaves  the  weaker  nor  the 
younjzer  Christian  ip  ignorant  wonder  or  comfortless  despair. 

W^en,  for  example,  in  the  excellent  sermon  on  **  A  Form  of 
Godline^s^"  he  thus  beautifully  describes  the  universal  extent  of 
true  faith  on  the  heart  and  life :  ^^  The  power  of  godliness  is  x^ 
Ugion  in  action — religion  governing  the  understanding,  the  wiU^ 
the  affections,  the, life.  It  is  th^  real  deliverance  of  the  captive; 
it  is  the  actual  erection  of  the  spiritual  edifice;  it  is  the  positive, 
recovery  of  the  patient;  it  is  the  perceptible  warmth  of  life;  it  ia 
the  holy  birth  and  growth  of  the  soul  in  piety ;  it  is  Christ  dwells 
tag  in  the  heart  by  faith;  it  is  the  translation  from  the  power  of 
darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son,^  He  proceeds  to 
say^  ^^  These  effects,  indeed,  are  not  produced  in  an  equal  de- 
gree in  all  sincere  Christians;  but  this  is  the  test,  this  the  crite** 
rion,  by  which  the  real  power  of  religion  may  be  ascertained: 
and  to  attain  to  this,  and  mor^  tnan  this^  is  the  supreme  object 
and  aim  of  all  true  servants  of  God/^  80  again  in  Sermoa 
XVIII,  he  interposes  the  following  just  and  tender  caution; 
^^  There  may  be  a  danger  lest  these  remarks  should  be  90  misin^* 
teipreted,  as  to  excite  needless  scruples  or  despondency  in  somo 
tender  and  conscientious  minds.  Despair  is  the  enemy  of  all  ex«> 
ertion ;  and  when  scruples  on  matters,  really  indifferent,  harass 
and  perples(;.the  conscience^  the  effect  is  often  rather  unfavourably 
to  a  progress  in  practical  religion  than  otherwise*  I  would  there^ 
fore  observe,  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  every  occasional 
error  or  infirmity  amounts  to  what  we  have  been  considering  as 
an  evil  habit ;  fpr  imperfection  cleaves  to  every  Christian  in  this 
world.  Nor  are  we  to  conclude  that  we  are  declining  in  religion, 
because  the  first  warmth  aud  vividness  of  our  religious  impres- 
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sions  have  in  some  measure  worn  off.'*  (P.  459.)  These  in* 
stances  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  our  meaning;  and  young 
and  zealous  preachers,  to  whose  imitation  we  especially  recom* 
mend  this  tenderness,  will  find  many  similar  examples  of  it  per- 
vading the  whole  volume.* 

Another  subject,  which  though  of  much  less  essential  import- 
ance, is  commonly  deemed  of  leading  interest  in  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons, )s  the  mode  of  treating  the  points  usually  denominated 
Calvinistic.  On  this  head  wfe  attribute,  in  our  own  opinion,  the 
highest  praise  to  the  author  before  us,  when  we  acknowledge 
that,  in  judging  from  these  sermons  alone,  we  shall  find  it  very 
difficult  to  determine  on  which  side  of  the  disputants  of  Dort  the 
writer  of  them  would  be  inclined  to  take  his  station.  The  sub- 
ject of  predestination,  we  believe  even  the  word,  never  oc- 
curs :  nor  are  the  hearers  in  any  case  led  to  suppose  that  grace 
sufficient  to  salvation  is  not  within  their  power;  or  that  their  elec- 
tion, if  they  are  finally  chosen,  depends  on  the  arbitrary  will  of 
God,  or  is  otherwise  dependant  on  nis  uncontrollable  choice,  than 
inasmuch  as  he  has  eternally  annexed  the  promise  of  salvation  ta 
faith  and  holiness. 

We  will  examine  this  a  little  more  particularly,  for  the  use  of 
two  clasi^  of  readers;  first,  of  those  who,  being  young  and  inex- 
perienced in  the  ministry,  justly  look  up  to  Mr.  Wilson  as  one 
from  whose  talents  and  approved  acquirements  they  may  profit- 
ably take  example :  and  also  for  the  sake  of  those  who  unjusdy 
turn  away  from  him  as  a  Calvinist,  or  something  they  know  not 
what,  and  set  aside  all  conviction  by  the  ill-omened  suggestion, 
Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  Either  of  these  may  fairly 
turn  to  the  sermon  on  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  talents,  as  a 
touchstone  of  the  preacher's  manner  on  this  head.  For  if  election 
is  irrespection,  then  the  future  state  of  any  man  cannot  actually 
depend  on  his  use  or  abuse  of  the  talents  assigned  him ;  and  the 
condemnation  of  the  servant  who  had  receivea  and  neglected  his 
one  talent  can  only  be  explained,  by  supposing,  as  consistent 
Calvinists  do  suppose,  either  that  the  talents  given  in  the  parable 
are  not  of  a  spiritual,  but  wholly  of  an  external  nature,  or  that 
l^ejive  and  the  two  talents  relate  to  the  gifts  of  gra<^e,  but  the  (me 
bestowed  on  the  unprofitable  servant  to  external  advantage  alone. 
Mr.  Wilson,  however,  takes  Scripture  as  he  finds  it,  in  its  plain 
and  natural  signification  according  to  the  context,  and  leaves  it 
to  the  authors  or  defenders  of  a  system  to  reconcile  conflicting 
texts  or  assertions.     He  begins  by  observing, 

**  The  accountableness  of  man  for  every  blessing  he  receives  is  a 
fundamental  point  in  religion ;  and  the  statement  of  it  contained  in 

f  See  particularly  paget  173,  191,  210, 
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this  parable  is  so  express  and  authoritative^  as  to  demand  our  most  at« 
tentive  consideration*  It  appeals  at  once  to  the  conscience.  It  exhi- 
bits to  the  world  at  large  a  general  rule  of  the  moral  government  of 
God  with  his  rational  and  intelligent  crei^tures;  whilst  it  displays 
especially  to  the  church,  the  order  of  the  Divine  proceedings  in  the  last 
awful  day  of  judgment.  It  is  of  course  very  possible,  by  expounding 
it  without  a  due  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  to  per- 
vert the  design  of  this  as  well  as  of  many  other  of  our  Saviour's  para- 
bles. But  when  the  primary  doctrines  of  the  fall  of  man,  his  respon- 
sibility, his  condemnation  by  the  holy  law,  redemption  by  the  death 
and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  justification  by  faith,  salvation  by  grace,  the 
regeneraftine  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
necessity  ox  holy  obedience,  are  rightly  enforced,  according  to  the 
general  scope  of  Scripture,  the  instruction  of  this  particular  portion 
of  it  will  be  eminently  useful." 

£ie  then  explains  the  talents  given  to  the  servants  as  repre«» 
senting  the  various  powers  and  blessings  which  Christ  has  as- 
signed to  us  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  the  benefit  of  out 
neighbour,  and  the  glory  of  his  name.  Under  this  description 
of  TALiSNTS  may  be  reckoned  all  the  unnumbered  mercies  of 
God,  which,  as  rational  and  moral  agents,  we  may  convert  to  a 
good  or  a  bad  purpose;  we  are  endued  with  reason;  we  have 
tne  gift  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  we  have  been  born  in  a  Protestant 
laiid ;  we  have  enjoyed  tne  blessings  of  being  initiated  by  baptism 
into  the  Christian  ch^rch ;  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  baa 
been  secretly  operating  on  our  minds ;  we  have  had  eaucation^ 
convictions  of  conscience,  and  calls  and  warnings  fropi  God  in  hi$ 
providence.  Thus  we  have  each  something  committed  to  us.  And 
while  the  different  number  of  talents  teaches  us  that  the  great  Head 
of  the  church  distributes  his  gifts  according  to  his  sovereign  plea« 
sure,  we  are  to  observe,  however,  that,  these  talents  were  given  tp 
every  man  according  to  his  several  ability.  This  is  a  point  of  great 
moment.  There  is  a  perfect  wisdom  and  equity  m  the  Divine 
government.  We  have  the  proportion  of  talents  given  us,  which 
IS  suited  to  our  intended  station  in  the  church  or  community,  and 
which  would  sufiice,  if  well  employed,  to  prove  us  to  be  faithful 
and  valuable  servants. 

After  a  just  and  beautiful  view  of  the  opportunities  ofiered  to 
the  diligent  and  faithful.  Christian  in  almost  every  sphere  of  life, 
the  preacher  turns  to  the  character  and  doom  of  the  unprofitable 
servant : 

**  The  fault  of  this  servant  was  sloth.  *  He  went  and  digged  in  the 
earth,  and  hid  his  lord^s  money.'  He  might  have  used  the  knowledge 
of  bis  Bible  and  the  blessings  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  public  and  pri- 
vate worship  of  God,  at  least  to  his  own  salvation ;  but  this  he  neglect* 
ed  to  do.  He  might  have  honoured  God  in  his  calling,  however  ob- 
scure ;  but  he  omitted  it.    H^  might  have  benefited  others  by  a  holjr 
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examplei  Mibtnissive  temper,  and  diligent  activity;  but  to  tbeie  be 
never  attended.  He  tnight  have  counselled  or  reclaimed  a  neighbour, 
eomfbrted  the  distreesedy  and  discountenanced  the  profane  i  of  all  this 
be  thought  nothing.  He  might  have  instructed  and  blessed  his  family 
and  children :  but  this  was  a  labour  to  him.  He  might  have  spared 
aomething  from  his  earnings  by  fhigalit}'  and  management,  for  the  re- 
lief of  a  poorer  fellow-creature ;  he  might  have  watched  for  occasions 
of  doing  little  kindnesses ;  he  might  have  redeemed  his  time ;  he 
might  have  improved  his  knowledge  and  judgment  of  religious  and 
moral  duties ;  he  might  have  prayed  for  the  cnurch  and  the  •  world>«- 
but  he  was  too  indolent  for  such  exertions.  If  he  was  an  instructor  of 
others,  he  might  have  saved  his  own  soul,  and  those  intrusted  to  ha 
ca^e ;  but  he  neglected  both.'*    (P.  '259r  ^^0 

With  respect  to  the  excuse  which  the  unprofitable  servant  is 
described  as  roakinc^  Mr.  Wilson  proceeds :  "  He  yields  to  ser- 
vile fear ;  he  views  Grod  secretly  as  an  enemy ;  he  abuses  the  little 
"he  knows  of  religious  truth ;  he  takes  up  parts  of  the  Gospel,  and 
Wrests  them  to  his  own  destruction.  lie  says,  if  he  had  the  op- 
portunities of  others,  he  would  act,  but  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  him 
to  attempt  any  thing.  He  feays  he  has  tried,  and  cannot  serve 
Christ,  rie  says  he  cannot  turn  to  God  of  himself,  and  so  he  must 
wait  till  God  gives  him  his  grace.  He  profanely  dares,  first  to 
imagine  to  himself  what  are  God*s  secret  purposes,  and  then  to 
oppose  them  to  his  express  commands  and  revealed  will.  Bndlesi 
'are  the  mazes  in  which  indolence  loses  itself.  Men  may  not 
ftvow  such  sentiments  as  these,  nor  frame  them  into  a  positive 
treed,  but  their  conduct  speaks  too  plainly  for  them." 

After  summing  up  the  scope  of  the  whole  parable,  first  for 
the  purpose  of  convmcing  the  sinneir,  and  next  for  the  use  of 
instruction  to  the  faithful  servant  of  God,  the  author  thus  con- 
cludes : 

**  Let  the  account  you  tvitl  have  to  render  to  your  Lord  "he  ever  pre* 
sent  to  your  minds.  Nothing  will  more  tend  to  preserve  your  fidelity 
than  the  constant  impression  of  the  nearness  and  solemnity  of  your 
final  reckoning.  The  responsibility  of  man  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  religion.  Whatever  difficulties  may  at  times  arise  in  your  minds 
in  reconciling  this  with  some  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
^ace  in  the  Gospel,  let  not  this  circumstance  disturb  your  belief  of 
it.  If  you  can  remove  such  difficulties  by  other  considerations,  well-** 
if  not,  they  must  be  over-ruled.  If  any  thing  is  dear  in  the  Bible^ 
it  is  that  every  one  of  us  must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  Grod* 
Be  not  then  deceived  by  apparent,  and  only  apparent  contradictions. 
There  is  no  practical  aifficulty  to  a  humble  Christian;  whilst  the 
alothful  and  wicked  man  will  turn  the  plainest  truths  to  his  own 
destruction.  God  will  reward  eveiy  one  according  to  his  works.  They 
that  have  done  good  shall  rise  to  tne  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation.  Let  this  profbundly 
aoiemn  reflection  temper  your  joy  and  hope  in  believing ;  especlaliyf 
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if  yptt  are  a  steward  of  the  invBteries  of  God,  rejoiee  with  trenbliti^. 
Glory  only  in  the  cross  of  Cnrist  on  the  one  hand,  and  occupy  wim 
your  talents  in  preaching  and  living  according  to  the  doctrine  of  thai 
cross,  cm  the  o^er/'    (P.  370,  271.) 

While  such,  so  decided,  and  so  undeniably  Scriptural  is  the 
tone  of  public  instruction  which  a  preacher  uses,  we  do  not  see 
who  has  a  claim  to  enter  into  his  private  thoughts,  or  inquire 
concerning  his  esoteric  sentiments  as  to  the  agreement  or  di»* 
agreement  of  the  Arminian  doctrine  with  the  Divine  attributes  t 
and  however  uncharitable  the  insinuation  may  appear,  we  must 
be  allowed  to  apprehend  that  the  points  in  Mr.  Wuson's  doctrine 
which  such  objectors  dislike,  are  not  those  points  in  which  Armi* 
nius  differed  from  Calvin,  but  those  in  which  Arminius  agreed, 
not  with  Calvin  only,  but  with  the  whole  of  the  true  church  in  all 
ages.     We  do  not  mdeed  mean  to  set  up  these  sermons  as  the 
sole  tests  of  truth :  for  we  have  one  Master,  and  he  is  neither 
Cephas  nor  ApoUos ;  nor  in  all  cases  as  models  of  imitation  s 
for  it  is  obvious  that  the  general  tone,  both  of  argument  and 
application,  soars  beyond  the  reach  of  most  congregations: 
neither  are  the  discourses  so  perfect  in  manner  as  in  matter: 
the  style,  notwithstanding  some  occasional  dashes  of  great  elo^ 
quence,  has,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps^  more   strength,  than 
grace,  more  weight  than  beauty:  and  is  frequently  redwidant 
to  an  extent  which  injures  the  effect  on  a  cursory  perusal  by 
an  ordinary  or  hasty  reader.    But  they  require,  ana  certainly 
they  well  deserve,  study :  study,  first,  on  the  part  of  those  whoi, 
with  no  doubt  of  the  general  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation^ 
are  yet  by  no  means  convinced  of  its  supreme  importance,  or 
prepared  to  surrender  them^lves  so  fully  to  its  guidance  and 
authority  as  is  here  considered  indispensable  to  eroctual  faith. 
For  many  are  thus  *^  practically  and  in  their  hearts  rejecting 
this  testimony  of  God  every  day !     They  flatter  themselves,  after 
^,  that  there  is  life  elsewhere  than  in  Christ  I     They  go  oh  in 
felly  and  impenitence^  and  ^scill  hope  to  enter  heaven.    They 
trust  in  their  own  works  and  deservings,  and  disdain  to  receive 
the  gifl  of  free  mercy.    Satan  persu^es  them,  as  he  did  our 
first  parents,  that  they  shall  not  surely  die.    They  believe  the 
current  notion  of  the  world  around  them ;   but  they  do  not 
credit  the  truth  of  God  himself.    Tlieyform  a  false  estimate 
of  the  nature  of  religion,  and  judge  by  far  too  favourably  of 
themselves.  In  the  mean  time,  they  never  humbly  study  the  Scrip- 
ture, nor  implicitly  receive  its  testimony,  nor  implore  the  teach« 
iftg  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'*  (P.  119.)   These  sermons  are  admirably 
Muted  to  awaKen  such  persons  to  a  sense  of  what  religioOy 
genuine  religion,  reaUy  is. 
But  particularly  we  recommend  the  study  of  them  to  those 
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V  who  minister  themselves  in  holy  thin^/'  First,  to  those  in 
whose  eye  ^'  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  me  doctrine  which  esta* 
blishes  the  crucifixion  as  the  only  means  of  pardon,  peace,  and 
holiness,  in  opposition  to  the  works  of  the  law,  still  appears 
weak  and  inefficient.  *What,  they  ask,  is  there  to  reform  and 
justify  and  sanctify  men  in  this  mysterious  truth  ?  Why  should 
this  be  mi^inly  insisted  upon  ?  Is  not  such  preaching  a  feeble 
and  doubtful  means  of  bringing  men  to  religion,  and  the  true 
obedience  of  God  ?  I^Iay  not  the  doctrine  be  considered  as 
sufficiently  implied,  though  it  is  not  continually  insisted  on? 
and  are  not  moral  doctrines,  in  fact,  the  only  intelligible  and 
efficacious  topic  of  popular  instruction  ? ''     (Pi  25,  26.) 

Such  persons  are  accustomed  to  censure  the  tone  of  preaching 
adopted  by  Mr*  Wilson,  and  by  that  body  among  the  clergy  to 
whicli  Mr.  Wilson  is  attached,  as  speculative,  or  rash,  or  en- 
thusiastic.    But  we  will  gladly  ask  what  there  is  deserving  any 
of  these  characters  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  volume? 
|f  it  is  enthusiastic  to  believe  the  threats,  or  trust  ii^  the  pro- 
mises of  Scripture ;  to  urge  the.  certainty  of  the  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  awakening  the  soul  to  a  sense  of  its  danger  ;  and  to 
allege  the  infallibility  of  the  other,  in  order  to  console  the  scru- 
pulous or  dejected   mind :  if  it  is  enthusiastic  to  treat  of  the 
Gospel  as  if  it  were  true,  and  the  only  safe  rule  of  doctrine  or 
practice ;  if  it  is  enthusiastic  to  represent  the  assertions  and  de- 
clarations of  our  Saviour,  as  being  made  to  the  world  we  live 
in,  as  well  as  to  the  world  they  converted ;  since  men  are  still 
the  sam^y  and  exposed  to  similar  temptations ;  since  God  is  still 
the  same,  and  Heaven  is  still  the  same,  and  therefore  the  same 
evil  dispositions  are  still  to  be  combated,  the  same  holiness  still 
to  be  acquired ;  if  this  is  rash  or  enthusiastic,  then  is  the  author 
before  us  guilty  of  rashness  and  enthusiasm.     He  certainly  dis- 
plays ^'  such  a  conviction  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  Di- 
vine revelation,  that  he  does  not  treat  of  it  as  some  do ;  who 
aeeni  to  doubt  whether  it  will  bear  them  out  should  they  go 
all  lengths  with  it :  these,  like  children  venturing  on  ice  newly 
frozen,  step  and  step  with  tender  tread,  fearing  that  the  next 
venture  should  ingult  them ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  havjng  know- 
ledge of  the  foundation^  stands  upoii  it  as  on  the  everlasting 
hills ;  and  from  thence,  as  one  bearing  the  message  of  Heaven, 
boldly  calls  the  world  to  account."  * 

Or,  again,  if  it  is  vague  and  speculative  to  warn  the  different 
classes  ot  hearers  against  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life ; "  to  adduce  the  guests  who  made 
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light  of  the  manriadfe  supper,  as  a  speeiinen  of  the  indHBvenit 
and  careless;  Sbiiil  the  Pnarisee,  of  die  tnroiid  and  self-righteoos^ 
Judas,  of  the  covetoos  and  base;  Nabal,  of  the  gross  and  c^rl- 
kh;  Solomon,  of  the  learned  and  volnptttous ;  £li,  of  theea^ 
and  itti&ith&l;  Jehoshaphat,  of  the  feeble  a^  irr^sohite;  and 
the  Laodiceaos,  of  declining  professors  of  religion  (P.  17S);: 
to  point  out  the  ess^itial  dinerence  between  the  form  and  th^ 
power  of  godliness;  to  describe  the  true .Chmtian  as^  tend^, 
jBcek,  forgiving ;  as  distinguished  by  eompassion  wkcsi  he  meeta 
with  affiictions,  by  lowliness  of  spirit  when  he  is  assailed  by  rao^ 
conveniences,  and  b^  a  readings  to  forgive  when  he  sufifersitf- 
juries  (P.  230);— then  are  oar  author's  hearers  in  eontinual 
danger  of  substituting  the  shadow  for  the  realities  of  Christ^ 
ianity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  have  felt  tmdefinable  appi^ 
hensions  on  this  head;  have  im^ned  that  the  ansdety  to  attend 
St.  «^n's  Chapel  which  crowds  its  pews  and  fills  its  aisles,  hm 
arisen  from  a  love  of  hearing  the  premises  of  the  Go^I  applied^ 
without  reference  to  the  conditions ;  or  from  admiration  of  an 
caei^getie  and  lofty  tone  of  language,  which  captivates  the  imah 
^nation  or  esccltes  the  feelings,  but  leaves  no  permanent  irai^ 
nression  on  the  character;  let  these  be  oonvincea  by  the:  pioof 
nere  set-  before  them,  that  such  prejudices  are  unjoundea  and 
chimeiicaL  Many  of  the  notions  and  alarms  theoreticaity  e£r- 
tertained  upon  these  sidbgects  are  erroneous;  groqnded  on  a 
strong  sense  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  certain  doctsriqes^ 
and  a  mistaken  belief  that  on  such  necessary  consequences  ore 
formed  the  .practical  discourses  of  those  who  maintain  theiri. 
The  loudest  objectors  have  seldom  any  opportunity  of  hearing 
these  preachers  themselves;  and  the  most  favourable  chance  m 
SDorming  a  right  judgment  which  they  ever  possess,  is  at  best  a 
report  from  some  accidental  visitor,  who  brings  away  mth  him 
an  insulated  s^itence^  or  a  striking  expression,  which  the  context 
might  perhaps  have  explained,  or  which  at  all  events  can  convey 
no  just  representation  of  the  general  effect  of  the  preacher^ 
doctrine.  For  ourselves,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  say  whei:e 
the  highest  Christian  practice  was  more  authoritatively,  dr 
move  universally  enforced,  without  compromise  or  reservation, 
or  with  more  probability  of  influencing  the  action  through 
the  medium  of  the  heart,  than  in  the  present  volume*  In- 
deed one  of  its  great  merits  is  the  knowledge  there  displayed 
of  the  human  mind;  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  resists 
tihe  Gospel;  the  subterfuges  by  which  it  evades  its  obligations; 
and  the  weaknesses  and  blots  which  deform  even  the  trdLy 
Christian  character ;  all  the  various  classes  of  a  conj^egation 
will  find  their  errors  exposed  and  traced  through  every  intricacy 
and  winding,  and  brought  home  to  their  consciences  with -a 
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fidelity  which  could  not  be  exceeded  if  it  were  the  tenet  of  the 
author,  that  salvation  came  of  human  ^^  works  and  deservings." 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  very  different  class  of  persons 
whom  we  think  no  less  likely  to  be  benefited  by  these  discourses. 
We  allude  to  those,  who  are  afraid  lest  they  should  fail  of  de- 
claring the  whoh  counsel  of  God,  unless  they  eive  a  prominent 
place  in  their  sermons  to  doctrines  exclusively  Calvmistic;  or 
who  are  accustomed  to  set  the  great  truth,  justification  by 
.faith,  in  such  a  light,  as  to  leave  Christian  duties.  Christian 
graces,  Christian  temper,  in  the  shade.  Here  is  a  preacher 
whose  zeal  they  cannot  dispute,  whose  fidelity  they  cannot 
doubt,  whose  experience  they  must  be  satisfied  with,  and  whose 
success  they  must  wish  to  attain ;  but  in  whose  public  teaching 
and  exposition,  Calvinism,  properly  so  called,  has  no  place; 
and  who  is  vigilantly  cautious,  on  all  occasions,  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation.  We  will 
xeter  particularly  to  the  beautiful  sermon  on  the  promises.  He 
is  perfectly  aware,  for  instance,  that  the  will  and  the  strength  to 
serve  proceed  as  entirely  from  the  author  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  as  the  reward  of  service.  But  he  never  so  states 
this,  as  to  leave  a  notion  impressed  on  his  hearers,  either  that 
this  power  is  sparingly  bestowed  on  those  who  seAi  it,  or  that  it 
will  ever  be  bestowed  on  those  who  seek  it  not,  and  sit  down  in 
fruitless  expectation  of  their  effectual  call. 

*'  Draw  nigh  then  to  God,  and  submit  yourselves  to  the  terms  of  the 
<jrospel.  When  you  begin  seriously  to  desire  the  holy  salvation  which 
Cfod  has  revealed,  his  exceeding  great  and  precious  premises  may  be 
considered  as  addressed  to  you.  You  come  within  the  scope  of  them. 
The  lowest  and  most  feeble  desires  after  true  religion  will  derive  en- 
couragement from  them.  God  delighteth  in  mercy.  He  abundantly 
pardons.  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner.  He  promises 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  all  who  ask  him.  He  expressly  promises  that  who- 
soever shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  He  bids  us 
take  with  us  words  and  turn  unto  him :  and  we  are  assured  that  he 
marks  and  observes  the  first  emotions  of  penitence  and  prayer.'^ 
(P.  349,  350.) 

Neither  does  Mr.  Wilson  allow  his  hearers  to  suppose,  even 
for  a  momient,  that  the  gift  of  God,  eternal  life,  is  bestowed 
without  reference  to  the  cnaracter  and  disposition.  "  The  con- 
diticns,^*  he  wisely  observes,  •  <^  annexed  to  the  promises,  make 
them  die  powerful  means  of  producing  in  us  conformity  to  the 
Divine  nature.  I  mean  by  conditions  the  terms  with  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  connect  the  fulfilment  of  hid  promises. 
These  are  frequently  expressed.  ^  To  him  that  ordereth  his  con- 
▼^sation  aright,  will  I  show  the  salvation  of  God.^  The  meek 
will  he  guide  in  judgment.    ^  All  thixfgs  work  together  for  good 
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to  them  that  love  God.'  ^  My  riieep  hear  my  voice,  and  they  follow 
me,  and  they  shall  never  perish/  ^  If  any  man  love  me,  he  will 
keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him.' " 

'  *^  It  is  obvious  that  such  promises  must  tend  to  produce  in  true 
Christians  those  dispositions  and  that  character  to  which  alone  they 
are  made.  It  will  be  found  that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  se* 
parate  promises,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  of  this  kind.  They  are  made 
to  attach  to  the  disposition  and  state  of  mind  of  the  individual.  The 
prophetic  parts  of  Scripture  indeed  abound  with  promises  wbiqh  are  of 
a  more  absolute  and  unconditional  description ;  but  these  are  evidently 
addressed  to  the  church  of  God.  And  before  we  venture  to  apply 
them  to  ourselves,  an  inquiry  ought  previously  to  be  instituted, 
whether  our  true  repentance,  faith,  and  holy  conduct,  exhibit  the  ne- 
cessary evidence  that  we  are  indeed  members  of  that  body.  In  the 
Epistles  also  many  promises  are  aeaiti  addressed  to  particular  churches, 
to  the  saints,  the  elect,  the  holy  brethren  ;  but  these  still  require  the 
same  careful  examination  whether  we  are  of  the  number  of  the  true 
servants  of  God,  before  we  apply  them  to  ourselves.  I  allow,  indeed^ 
tliat  the  very  power  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  promises  is  the  fruit  of 
Divine  mercy,  and  is  to  tie  ascribed  to  God's  grace  alone,  and  not 
to  any  thing  in  ourselves:  still,  as  the  previous  conditions  must  be 
accomplished  before  the  stipulated  blessings  are  appropriated,  such  pro- 
mises, if  believed,  directly  tend  to  produce  obedience."   (P.  34*5,  34<4<.) 

Again,  he  does  not  so  preach  or  apply  the  unlimited  invita- 
tions of  the  Gospel,  as  to  keep  back  what  he  justly  terms  "  the 
important  doctrine  oT  the  necessity  of  evidences  that  a  person  is 
in  a  state  of  salvation,"  (P.  361.)  The  whole  volume  abounds 
with  testimonies  to  this  point.  We  will  extract  a  single 
passage. 

"  Further,  if,  as  I  trust  is  the  case  with  many  of  us,  we  have  obeyed 
the  Gosplel,  let  us  inquire  whether  tve  are  habitually  actirig  agreeably 
to  it.  Are  the  effects  of  the  victory  evident  ?  Are  we  growing  in 
that  subjection  to  our  heavenly  Lord,  which  we  professed  when  we 
first  knew  the  Gospel  ?  Do  the  life  and  unction  and  sweetness  and 
power  of  religion  continue?  I  do  not  ask  if  you.'  are  perfect,  but  if 
you  are  consistent;  if  you  live  in  habitual  repentance  for  sin,  in  ha- 
bitual faith  towards  a  crucified  Redeemer,  in  habitual  teachableness, 
humility,  simplicity,  purity,  meekness  and  love?  I  would  inquire  if 
you  honour  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  by  holy  tempers  and  a  heavenly 
deportment?  I  would  ask  if  the  gracious  effects  of  the  promises,  and 
the  joy  of  reconciliation,  and  the  peace  of  justification  through  faith, 
and  the  communion  of  prayer,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  tenderness  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  and  the  loveliness  of  an 
universal  obedience  continue  ?  These  are  the  sentiments  and  conduct 
which  confirm  and ,  illustrate  the  triumph  of  Christ.  These  are  the 
trophies  of  the  conquest.  Many  seem  to  begin  well;  but  it  is  only 
by  holy  perseverance,  and  a  suitable  advancement  in  sanctification, 
that  they  can  evince  the  truth  and  reality  of  their  Christian  cha- 
racter."    (P.  54!6f  547.) 
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We  sHicerely  hope  that  this  wise  example  will  be  imitated  by 
those  ministers,  who,  while  they  deserve  all  credit  for  sincerity 
and  piety,  nevertheless  bring  great  injury  upon  the  cause  which 
they  have  most  at  heart,  by  an  injudicious  employment  of  the 
doctrines  of  effectual  grace  and   election.     The  strong  moral 
sense  which,  wherever  reason  is  in  the  slightest  degree  culti- 
vated, exists  in  the  human  heart,  is  a  powerful  auxiliarv  already 
prepared  to  the  hands  of  the  judicious  preacher.     £ven  bad 
men  aire  convinced  in  their  hearts  that  l^ey  ought  to  amend  and 
xeform :  and  though  undoubtedly  they  have  a  very  inadequate 
sense  of  the  extent  of  the  Divine  law,  or  the  heinousness  of  their 
own  sin,  still  they  are  quite  aware,  in  a  general  way,  that  they 
are  bound  and  obliged  to  a  virtuous  life.     This  impression,  as  it 
is  in  fact  a  strong  evidence  of  God's  holy  requisitions,  implanted 
in  the  human  heart ;  so  is  it  also  felt  as  such :  and  when  persons 
imperfectly  8CC|uainted  with  the  Bible,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
systematic  divinity,    hear  doctrines  delivered  from  llie  pmpit 
which  sound  CcHitradictory  to  this  inwsu'd  conviction,  those  who 
might  have  most  cause  to  delight  in  any  unqualified  declaration 
of  promises,  if  they  could  believe  them,  are  the  first  to  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rash  declaimer,  and  urge  against  him  the  irre- 
fragable testimony  of  their  own  hearts  and  consciences.  We  dread 
therefore  to  hear  the  unguarded  use  of  language  to  the  following 
efiect; — we  are  not  to  suppose  that  we  must  first  prepare  or  make 
ourselves  worthy  by  sorrow  for  sin,  or  reforming  our  lives,  before 
we  may  venture  to  trust  in  Christ;  all  these  are  the  proper 
fruits  and  effects  of  faith;    come  to  Jesus;  look  to  Jesus;  no 
conditions;  no  qualifications:  the  Gospel  knows  nothing  of  these! 
However  possible  it  might  be  to  explain  addresses  in  mis  strain, 
so  as  to  make  them  consistent  witn  truth^  we  would  not  wan- 
tonly run  on  the  edge  of  such  a  precipice :  we  would  not  have 
repentance  separated  from  faith,  even  by  a.  single  sentence.    The 
first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  moutli  of  its  harbinger, 
called  on  man  to  repent:  and  for  this  very  reason,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  Gospel  promii^ng  pardon,  was  at  hand. 
In  me  first  preaching  of  the  apostle  (Acts  ii.  38)  repentance  is 
prescribed  as  the  preliminary  to  baptism  *'  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins.'*     In  the  very  next  discourse 
the  Jews  are  called  upon  to  "  repent  and  be  converted,  that  their 
sins  may  be  blotted  out."     Universally,  the  Gospel  no  more 
disunites  r^entance  from  remission  of  sins,  than  remission  of 
sins  from  repentance :  and  ^^  what  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
no  man  put  asunder."    At  the  same  time  we  are  awar^  that^thepe 
are  none  of  the  persons  ta  whom  we  allud^  who  will  not  at 
once  assent  to  the  truth  we  are  contending  for ;  and  that  all 
they  want  is  an  e^ortation.  to  caution,  that  they  should  avoid 
**  even  the  appearance^^  of  erroneous  doctrine. 
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On  one  occasion  our  author  himself,  circumspect  and  careful 
as  he  is,  seems  chargeable  with  a  little  inadvertency  on  this  head; 
and  widi  a  brief  notice  of  it  we  will  conclude  our  remarks  on 
this  eminently  useful  and  able  volume.  The  passage  occurs  in  the 
fine  discourse  on  the  character  of  Ruth.  After  observing  the  con- 
currence of  events,  trifling  in  themselves  and  apparently  acci- 
dental, which  in  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God,  all  worked  to- 
gether to  the  conversion  of  this  individual  person,  Mr.  Wilson 
proceeds: 

''  Now  though  it  is  not  always  possible  to  retrace  our  conversion 
to  such  predisposing  arrangements  of  Providence,  and  though,  were 
it  possible,  jt  may  not  be  always  necessary  to  do  so ;  yet,  generally 
speaking,  the  humble  Christian  will  look  back,  as  in  every  thing,  so 
particularly  in  this  greatest  event  of  his  life,  with  adoration  and  grati- 
tude to  the  tenor  of  God's  dispensation  towards  him.  He  will  re- 
member the  persons  whom  he  met,  the  books  he  read,  the  sermons 
he  heard,  the  journeys  he  took,  the  afflictions  by  which  he  was 
visited,  the  unexpected  and  apparently  accidental  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  took  place,  all  contributing  eventually  to  his  salva- 
tion.*'    (P.  279,  280.) 

Now  though  we  would  by  no  means  say  that  this  safe  and  pru- 
dent teacher  msinuates  here  that  conversion  must  always  be  a  aefi- 
nite  and  sensible  event;  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  his  language  is 
too  easy  to  be  apprehended  in  this  sense,  and  in  adducing  Ruth's 
example  as  a  proof,  he  appears  to  have  a  little  overlookeoL  the  im-* 

Eortant  difference  which  exists  between  the  situation  of  Ruth,  *^  by 
irth  a  Gentile,  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  a 
stranger  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  having  no  faith,  and  with- 
out God  in  the  world ;"  and  that  of  young  persons  who  are  born 
heirs  of  the  promises,  and  from  their  infancy  initiated  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  that  faith  whence  cometh  salvation.  We 
would  also  remind  him  of  his  own  remark,  in  another  place ; 
that  <<  the  work  of  conversion  is  often  slow  and  imperceptible, 
and  neither  the  time  of  its  commencement  nor  the  exact  steps 
of  its  progress  can  be  traced."     (P.  57.) 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  expressions  to  which 
we  object  are  inapplicable  to  any  case,  or,  indeed,  are  not 
very  frequently  realized:  every  minister  must  meet  with  many 
instances  of  conversion  as  striking  and  remarkable  as  that  of . 
Ruth  from  heathenism.  We  only  except  against  such  trace- 
able steps  being  demanded  by  all  preachers,  and  expected 
bv  all  hearers  universally:  a  fruitful  source  in  some  cases 
of  enthusiasm,  in  others  of  hypocrisy,  and  in  others  of  dejection : 
for,  again,  every  minister  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
samples  of  those  who  may  reflect  with  gratitude,  lixe  the  venen- 
able  Hooker,  that  they  *^  have  by  his  grace  loved  God  in  their 
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youth,  and  feared  him  in  their  age,  and  laboured  to  hate  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  to  him,  and  to  all  men."     To  iticreaseF 
the  number  of  these  examples  must  be  the  anxious  desire  of 
every  pastor,  and  the  result,  we  trust,  of  the  laudable  endeavours 
now  so  generally  making  to  extend  and  effectuate  religious 
education :  for  there  is  nothing  which   it  is  more  important  to 
inculcate  than  the  superiority  of  consistent  obedience  even  to 
the  most  perfect  repentance ;  nothing  that  requires  to  be  more 
strictly  avoided,  than  the  appearance  of  depreciating  early  piety 
and  unsullied  purity.     The  sheep  that  had  wandered  from  the 
fold,  and  the  piece  of  money  that  had  been  lost,  are  sometimes 
welcomed  in  such  fervent  but  inconsiderate  terms,  as  might  have 
a  tendency  to  discourage  the  "  just  persons  who  need  no  re- 
pentance,"  i.   e.  do  entire  conversion.      But    although  a  son 
xmexpectedly  preserved  from  shipwreck,  or  fire,  or  precipice, 
would  be  the  occasion  to  his  parents,  for  the  moment,  of  a  higher 
transport,  than  the  children  who  had  been  placed  in  no  such 
peril;  yet,  who  would  expose  a  child  to  danger,  for  the  sake  of  a 
aroxysm  of  joy  at  his  recovery,  or  think  him  more  fortunate  than 
is  brethren  in  having  been  in  the  midst  of  a  perilous  chance, 
though  it  had  ended  in  his  rescue?     Every  discreet  minister  will 
accompany  his  exposition  of  these  parables  with  some  such  warn- 
ing.    The  prodigal  who  had  been  lost,  and  was  found,  is  happily 
received  again ;    but  how  many  prodigals  never  return  !  and 
though  one  son  went  astray,  and  was  recovered ;  we  must  re- 
memoer  that  one  remainea  faithful  with  his  father,  **  was  ever 
with  him,"  and  was  rewarded  with  the  gracious  assurance,  "  All 
that  I  have  is  thine." 
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j4n  Eluddatian  of  the  ancient  English  Statute  Laws,  that  award 
the  Penalty  of'  Death  sans  Clergy,  Jram  the  Accession  of  Edward 
the  Third  to  the  Demise  of  Queen  Anne,  with  copious  historical 
and  legal  Notes,  connected  with  the  most  material  Points  of  each 
Act.  By  Thomas  Mott,  Esq.  Solicitor,  Cambridge.  8vo. 
pp.  91.     Hunter,    London,  1817. 

When  a  system  of  law  has  grown  up  by  particular  enact- 
ments, framed  at  different  times,  and  for  different  occasions,  it 
is  of  necessity  that  such  a  system  should  require  frequent  re- 
vision. It  is  very  obvious,  that  laws  must  often  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  particular  times  and  circumstances,  and  with 
Views  and  objects  altogether  unsuited  to  times  and  occasions  of  ifc 
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diflferent  description.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  code  of 
every  country  of  advanced  civilization  must  have  been  framed  at 
periods  when  iust  principles  of  legislation  were  comparatively  but 
ill  understood.     It  may,  therefore,  be  necessary,  or  at  least 
highly  proper,  not  only  to  make  partial  alterations  in  particular 
enactments,  but  to  have  recourse  to  a  general  revision  either  of 
the  whole  system,  or  a  branch  of  that  system,  so  as  to  adapt  the 
whole  or  a  certain  general  portion  of  the  code  to  those  juster 
principles,  which  more  enlarged  views  of  human  nature,  more 
ample  experience,  and  more  extensive  observation,  may  have  de- 
veloped.    The  remark  applies  with  no  less  force  to  the  criminal^ 
than  to  the  civil  department  of  the  law.    When  the  denunciation 
of  punishment  or  pain  is  considered  as  a  proper  mean  for  re* 
straining  those  acts  which  lead  to  the  subversion  of  society,  'or 
the  obstruction  of  its  progress  and  prosperity,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  be  a  natural,  though  it  is  certainly  a  precipitate  inference, 
that  the  restraining  influence  will  be  proportionate  to  the  quantity 
or  severity  of  the  punishment  denounced ;  and  as  the  attention  of 
legislators  is  often  exclusively  fixed  upon  that  single  view  of  the 
subject,  a  strong  tendency  has  always  existed  to  multiply  capital 
punishments  beyond  the  due  and  beneficial  proportion.  Although 
improved  principles  of  criminal  law  have  been  long  ago  developed  * 
and  generally  admitted  in  theory,'  the  tendency  to  error  in  prac- 
tice on  the  side  of  excessive  severity  still  continues.     When  an 
offence  comparatively  slight  in  itself,  a  simple  thefl,  for  instance, 
without  any  aggravation  of  personal  violence,  or   other  more 
heinous  crime,  nas  become  more  frequent  than  before,  or  more 
easily  perpetrated,the  ready  expedient  has  been  to  oppose  it  with 
the  denunciation  of  death :  and  the  expediept  is  onep  adapted 
without  all  the  attention  to  its  permanent  consequenjces  in  relation 
to  the  particular  offence,  and  the  general  system  of  the  law  which 
so  important  an  alteration  woula  require.     On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  severer  punishment  has  pnce  been   denovmced,  the 
strongest  reluctance  exists  to  recur  to  penalties  less  severe.  As  the 
object  of  punishment  is  restraint,  the  idea  of  increasing  restraint 
by  a  diminution  of  punishment  appears  too  like  a  paradox  to  be. 
easily  admitted,  especially  among  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed, in  the  course  of  habitual  duty  and  daily  practice,  to  visit 
crime  with  the  vengeance,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  law,  and  to  re- 
strain by  the  terror  of  severe  infliction.     The  principle  of  re- 
ducing crime  by  reducing  punishment,  although  it  should  appear 
incontrovertible  in  theory,  is  still  considered  as  an  ingenious  spe- 
culation, rather  than  a  safe  rule  of  practical  legislation ;  and  the 
attempt  to  apply  it.  in  practice  carries  the  alarming  chara^t^  of 
A  dangerous  innovation. 

But  if  it  be  clear,  in  point  of  principle,  coiifirtned  by  expe- 
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rience  ftnd  observation^  that  the  effect  of  excess  ib  pamshHient 
is  not  to  restrain,  but  to  promote,  not  to  diminish,  but  to  in- 
crease crime,  botii  in  number  and  atroci^,  the  consequence  is 
not  such  as  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  indi&rence,  whether  that 
error  in  any  system  of  law  should  or  should  not  be  corrected. 
The  object  is  cf  too  much  importance  to  be  sacrificed  to  vague 
apprehensions  of  undefined  danger.  To  say  that  rash  chimges 
are  dangerous,  is  but  a  sorry  argument  a^ahist  the  cautious  m- 
troduction  of  those  judicious  alterations  which  increasing  know- 
ledge and  larger  experience  have  proved  to  be  solid  and  benefidid 
improvements. 

The  criminal  law  of  England  presents  such  a  number  of  ca- 
pital denundalions  directed  against  offences  so  widely  difierent  in 
their  nature,  that  it  is  at  least  a  mostimportant  €A)ject  of  inquiry, 
whether  as  to  this  branch  of  the  law  a  general  revision  ooffht  not 
to  take  place.  As  a  preliminary  step  towards  such  a  revision,  or 
even  to  afford  the  means  of  forming  sL  correct  judgment  upon  the 
question,  whether  revisicm  or  amendment  is  at  all  requisite^  sft 
exposition  or  elucidation  of  the  law  as  it  stands  with  respect  to 
capital  punishments,  and  of  the  particular  circumstances  which 
produced  the  several  oiactments,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  before 
the  reader  in  one  combined  view,  is  obviously  necessary.  This 
has  been  well  done  by  Mr.  Mott,  as  far  as  his  work  extends. 
But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  he  has  thought  moper  to 
stop  short  at  the  close  oi  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  value 
of  such  a  publication  consists  in  its  affording  as  complete  a  view 
of  the  subject  as  can  be  given  consistently  witn  the  general  nature 
of  the  plan  which  the  author  has  thought  fit  to  adopt:  and  bow- 
ever  well  executed  the  work  may  be  as  far  as  it  goes,  tibis  is  one 
of  the  esses  ia  which  we  are  apt  to  think  that  Tittle  or  notlung 
has  been  done,  where  the  whole  has  not  been  done.  Tliis  is  the 
essential  defect  of  Mr.-Mott's  book,  a  defect,  which,  we  trust,  he 
will  see  occasion  to  supply. 

But  the  subject  deserves  a  much  more  Complete  investieation 
than  any  that  could  properly  fall  within  the  plan  of  Mr.  Mott; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  diat  some  jurist  competent  to  the 
task  would  endeavour  to  settle  some  criterion,  by  attention  to 
which  flagrant  error  in  the  adaptation  of  punishment  to  crime 
might  always  be  avoided.  In  the  mean  time,  we  beg  leave  to 
solicit  the  reader's  indulgence  to  a  few  very  general  observations 
on  this  most  important  subject. 

The  temptation  to  crime  is  the  desire  of  some  real  or  imagi- 
nary good ;  but  as  man  is  naturally  led  to  prefer  what  is  gmd 
upcm  Uie  whole,  and  therefore  to  rgect  ^at  is  in  part  good  ii  ac- 
companied with  a  greater  evil,  the  immediate  object  m  the  ad- 
jiHtiJient  of  the  penalty  is^  or  shoqld  be^  to  place  before  ^be  eyes 
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of  the  crimSnally  disposed  that  greater  evil  as  coBsequent  upon 
their  yielding  to  the  temptation,  and  so  to  operate  upon  the  ap* 
prehension  as  to  produce  a  disposition  to  refrain  from  the  act 
prohibited  stronger  than  the  disposition  to  commit  such  act 
arising  from  any  other  cause.  The  utmost  measure  of  pain  or  evil, 
we  shall  not  notice  its  aggravations  by  torture,  generally  speaking, 
is  death,  and  to  that  the  apprehension  must  be  confined.  But 
as  death  is  an  evil  for  which  no  good  can,  physically  speaking, 
form  an  adequate  compensation,  no  man,  except  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  blind,  irresistible  impuke,  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  crime,  would  indulge  in  a  gratification  of 
which  certain  death  would  be  the  penalty;  the  apprehension 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  entire  prevention.  But, 
as  no  human  expedient  can  destroy  all  chance  of  escape,  the  ut« 
most  pitch  to  which  the  apprehension  can  be  carried  is,  that 
death  will  probably  be  the  speedy  consequence  of  perpetration. 
The  apprehension  being  thus  limited  to  a  probability,  crime  may 
be  restrained  within  certain  bounds,  but  cannot  be  entirely  era- 
dicated. 

If,  however,  by  the  constant  application  of  the  most  powerful 
exciting  cause,  the  apprehension  could  always  be  retained  at  the 
utmost  height,  without  any  diminution  of  its  effect  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  more  dangerous  crimes,  why,  supposing  the  internal 
moral  character  of  punishment  itself  out  of  the  questiqp,  should 
not  the  cause  be  applied,  and  the  apprehension  kept  at  that  pitch 
with  respect  to  all  crimes  of  whatever  nature  or  description  ? 
For  while  the  more  dangerous  crimes,  or  those  towards  which  the 
strongest  temptation  existed,  would  thus  remain  subject  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  restraint,  the  minor  offences,  or  those 
towards  i^hich  the  temptation  was  less,  would  be  almost  entirely 
prevented.  The  object  of  the  legislator  is  not  to  pmiish  guilt, 
but  to  repress  crime;  aod  to  apply  the  punishment  in  the  mode 
and  degree  by  which  crime  may  be  most  effectually  restrained* 
The  proper  inference  would  appear  to  be,  that  the  utmost  meaF> 
sore  of  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  for  every  crime  without 
distinction. 

But  it  is  a  property  belonging  to  the  apprehension  or  sense  of 
danger,  that  it  becomes  gradually  less  and  less  in  its  degree,  the 
more  frequently  and  violently  it  is  acted  upon. — In  other  words^ 
the  degree  of  apprehension  or  opinion  of  hazard^. and  conse- 
qaentlv  the  effect  as  a  restraining  motive,  arising  from  the  most 
powernil  exciting  cause,  is  diminished,  generaily  speaking,  in 
8ome  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  urgency  with  which  that 
cause  IS  applied.  It  is  too  obvious  to  have>e8Caped  the  most  com* 
mon  power  of  observation,  that  by  familiarity  with  danger  the 
apprehension  of  it  is  gradually  decreased  almost  to  tota}  insensir 
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bility:  and  it  may  be  added,  that  by  familiarity  with  hazardf 
arising  from  a  particular  cause,  the  consequent  apprehension  is 
reduced  below  that  degree  of^  apprehension  which  would  be 
excited  by  an  equal  danger  from  any  other  cause.  It  is  unneces- 
sary  to  inquire  now  far  this  may  depend  on  the  experience  of 
escape,  and  a  more  distinct  estimate  of  the  hazard  in  the  parti- 
cular case.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  that  the  fact 
is  unquestionable. 

From  this  characteristic  of  human  nature  it  follows,  that  it  is 
impossible  by  the  application  of  the  most  powerful  exciting 
cause  to  keep  the  apprehension  or  opinion  of  danger  invariably 
at  the  utmost  proportionable  height  The  cause  is  applied,  and  a 
certain  effect  follows :  the  same  cause  is  a^ain  and  again  applied^ 
and  it  produces  not  the  same,  but  a  diminished  effect — the  dimi- 
nutioa  bearing  some  prc^ortion  to  the  frequency.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  essential  requisite  for  the  efficacy  of  punishment  as  a  cause  of 
restraint,  that,  even  with  respect  to  the  more  dangerous  crimes, 
the  most  formidable  infliction  should  be  cautiousfy  and  rarely 
employed. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  still  more  essential  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  punishment,  that  the  highest  degree  of  infliction,  if 
employed  at  all,  should  be  confined  to  the  most  flagitious  crimes: 
otherwise  frequent  application  of  the  highest  punishment  becomes 
inevitable ;  and  the  sensibility  of  apprehension  mky  thus  be  so 
reduced  that  the  utmost  effect  of  the  severest  punishment  will  be 
far  below  that  which,  by  a  merciful  use  of  the  power,  would  be 
produced  by  a  much  lower  chastisement.  While  the  minor 
offences  are  not  more  efiectually  restrained,  no  adequate  correc- 
tion is  left  for  extreme  guilt.  Crime  becomes  more  nrequent,  and 
more  dangerous ;  and  increase  of  crime  being  foUowea  by  the 
more  frequent  application  of  the  utmost  measure  of  punishment, 
the  effect  of  it  goes  on  decreasing  as  the  occasion  for  it  becomes 
more  imperiously  urgent,  till  at  length  punishment,  impotent  as 
a  remedy,  becomes  itself  the  greatest  evil,  and  the  state  of  civil 
society  becomes  awfully  precarious.  "  Si  in  minimis  peccatis  etiam 
maximae  poense  consumuntur,  restat  ut  maxima  peccata  aut  ma- 
neant  impunita,  aut  nova  supplicia  inveniantur."  {Scho.  ad  Har.) 

This  deduction  from  the  constitution  of  human  nature  is 
amply  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  fact  and  experience.  It  has 
often  been  observed  that  in  those  countries  where  mild  punish- 
ments prevail,  the  restraining  influence  is  stronger  than  that  of 
the  severer  punishments  in  other  countries. 

**  If  an  inconvenience  or  abuse  arises  in  the  state,  a  violent  govern- 
ment endeavours  suddenly  to  redress  it;  and,  instead  of  putting  the 
laws  in  execution,  it  establishes  some  cruel  punishment  which  instantly 
putsaiitop  tQ  the  evil.    £ut  the  spring  of  government  is  hereby  weak- 
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ened  x  the  imagination  grows  accustomed  to  the  severer  as  well  as  to 
the  milder  punishment;  and  as  the  fear  of  the  latter  diminisbesy  they 
are  bood  obliged  in  every  case  to  have  recourse  to  the  other.  Robbe* 
ries  on  the  highways  had  grown  common  in  some  countries :  in  order 
to  remedy  this  evil,  they  invented  the  punishment  of  breaking  upon  the 
wheel;  the  terror  of  which,  for  a  while,  put  a  stop  to  this  mischievous 
practice — ^but  soon  after,  robberies  on  the  highways  became  as  com- 
mon as  ever!"  (Montesq.) 

But  when  the  utmost  severity  of  punishment  is  exhausted  on 
the  slighter  oiFences,  the  resulting  impunity  with  respect  to  the 
more  dangerous  crimes  is  not  the  only  mischievous  consequence 
with  which  the  error  is  attended.     Atrocity  is  then  not  omy  not 
restrained,  but  strongly  and  almost  directly  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted.   It  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  some  are  led  by  the 
mere  intemperance  of  youth,  by  the  pressure  of  want,  or  temporary 
embarrassment,  to  commit  some  of  the  smaller  offences,  who,  if 
a  penalty  proportionate  and  certain  were  tp  be  the  consequence^ 
might  learn  to  compare  the  evil  with  the  good,  and  form  a  just 
estimate  of  their  real  interest:  aiid,  with  respect  to  such  persons, 
and  also  with  reference  to  those  whose  regular  trade  is  crime, 
it  seems  sound  policy  to  leave  a  powerful  inducement  with  them 
to  stop  short  of  the  more  dangerous  crimes.     But  when  by  the 
perpetration  of  a  slighter  offence  the  severest  penalty  has  been 
incurred,  the  thought  of  retreat  is  abandoned,   and  the  na- 
tural reflection  is,  that  every  additional  crime  which  in  the  least 
diminishes  the  chance  of  discovery  is  so  much  clearly  gained  for 
the  criminal.     He  is  already  amenable  to  the  worst;  and  the 
maxim  that  "  dead  men  tell  no  tales,"  then  applies  with  irre- 
sistible force.    When  the  law  makes  no  distinction  between  petty 
thefl  and  murder,  thieves,  from  a  prudence  supplied  out  of  their 
own  logic,  become  murderers.     A  mass  of  criminals,  united  by 
their  common  danger,  confident  by  their  numbers,  desperate  by 
their  situation,  are  impelled  to  look  for  security  in, the  multitude 
and  enormity  of  their  crimes :  and  then  comes  the  last  stage  of 
atrocity — the  secret  assassination,   or  almost  open  massacre  of 
those  whose  perilous  duty  it  is  to  administer  and  execute  the  laws! 
The  war  for  and  against  civil  society  becomes  a  helium  ad  inter" 
nedonem,  in  which  no  mercy  is  expected,  no  quarter  given. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  attention  that  when  the 
highest  infliction  is  applied  for  the  slighter  offences,  ajid  the  opi- 
nion of  inhumanity  and  injustice  attaches  to  the  punishment, 
there  is  probably,  even  in  the  career  of  crime,  a  notion  of  magna- 
nimity connected  with  the  risk  of  life  which  serves  in  some  mea- 
sure to  diminish  the  effect,  and  defeat  the  object  of  the  punishment. 
Criminals  form  a  society  among  themselves,  in  which  superior 
daring  and  dexterity  have  their  distmctions ;  and  when  the  pursuit 
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k  profit^le^  the  very  hazard  is,  perhaps,  with  many  spirits,  not 
unattractive,  and  viUany  assumes  an  air  of  heroism. 

It  may  also  be  taken  as  a  maxim  generally  applicable  in  l^is- 
lation,  that  when  the  degree  of  pmiishment  denounced  is  such  as, 
when  compared  with  the  crime,  shocks  the  sense  of  moral  justice, 
and  wounds  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  the  chances  of  in- 
fliction are  proportionably  diminished :  and  that  whatever  may 
in  the  one  way  be  added  to  the  restraining  motive,  as  much  at 
least  is,  in  the  other  way»  subtracted. 

But  as  execution  is  the  life  of  law,  without  which  denunciation 
is  a  mere  hrutum  fulmcfif  it  may  be  regarded  as  another  maxim 
in  legislation,  that  the  certainty  or  strong  probability  of  infliction 
of  a  just  measure  of  punishment,  or  even  less  than  a  just  measure, 
must  operate  far  more  powerfully  as  a  restraint,  than  excessive 
seventy  of  denunciation  with  a  less  probability,  or  only  a  possi- 
Ulity^  of  infliction.  When,  from  particular  circumstances, 
iherefore,  a  crime  becomes  common,  the  object  of  punish- 
paent  will  be  much  better  attained  by  diminishing,  as  much  as 
f^an  possibly  be  done  consistently  with  higher  interests,  the  fa- 
cility of  perpetration;  and  by  increasing  the  vigilance,  and  oilier 
means^  by  which  detection,  prosecution,  and  conviction,  may  be 
most  eiFectually  secured>  than  by  any  severity  of  punishment  that 
can  be  denounced. 

Forgery  Is  a  crime  peculiarly  obnoxious  in  a  commercial  com- 
munity, and  the  more  dangerous  from  the  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  committed :  and  inmction,  therefore,  rigidly  follows  con- 
victioUi.  But,  even  amongst  those  most  interested  in  restraining 
forgeiy,  the  prosecutions  are  denominated  odious — the  execu* 
Cions  horrible.  Why  ?  Who  ever  hears  of  the  odium  of  prose- 
cuting an  assassin  ?  But  forgery,  however  pernicious  in  a  mer^ 
cantile  country,  is  not  a  crime,  from  the  perpetration  of  which 
(hat  degree  of  moral  guilt  in  the  crimint^l  which  deserves  capital 
punishment  is  necessarily  implied,  and  therefore,  because  execu- 
tion rigidly  follows  conviction,  the  prosecutions  are  characterized 
us  odious,  the  executions  as  horrible.  The  prosecutor  has  there- 
fore to  ^icounter  not  only  his  own  sense  of  justice  and  feelings  of 
humanity,,  but  this  public  odium :  and  if  frequent  prosecutions 
and  convictions  do  take  place  in  spite  of  this  counteraction,  it 
4mly  proves  the  alarming  extent  of  the  crime.  Among  the  mul- 
^tude  of  the  guilty,  some  are  convicted  and  executed;  but  stili 
$he  numbers>  who  suffer  are  .almost  as  nothing  in  comparison 
jwith  those  who  escape,  ax^d  the  crime  goes  un  rapidly  increasing 
in  defiance  of  the  law.  Criminals  are  aware  of  the  feelings 
.with  which  such  executions  are  notoriously  regarded.  Every  exe- 
cution is  considered  as  the  bard  chance  of  the  individual,  rather 
lihan  a  consequence  of  the  crime,  and  becomes,  in  some  measure, 
%  pledge  of  impunity  to  those  who  remain  behind. 
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With  respect  to  forgery,  therefore,  as  well  as  stealing,  and  - 
every  other  crime  from  which  that  degree  of  moral  delinquency 
in  me  criminal  which  deserves  capital  punishment  is  not  ne- 
cessarily inferred,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that,  although 
prosecution  and  conviction  would  be  much  more'  frequent,  the 
crime,  as  far  as  it  can  be  checked  by  punishment,  would  be  most 
eflfectually  restrained  by  that  measure  of  infliction  which  might 
be  applied  without  shocking  the  ordinary  sense  of  justice  and 
feelings  of  mankipd.  If  this  reasoning  be  just,  the  increase  of 
the  crime  of  forgery  will  be  accounted  for  not  only  by  the  facility  - 
of  perpetration,  but  by  the  hope  of  impunity  derived  from  the 
horror  excited  by  these  executions;  to  which  is  to  be  added,  a 
circumstance  of  no  slight  moment,  the  encouragement  given  to 
crime  in  general  by  the  diminution  of  the  terror  of  punishment 
from  this  n^uency  of  capital  infliction. 

The  crimes  for  which  capital  punishments  are  denouifced  by 
the  law  of  England,  although  they  are  not  offences  from  whicn 
that  degree  of  moral  delinquency  in  the  individual  which  de- 
serves death  is  necessarily  implied,  are  so  numerous  that,  upon 
the  principles  above  mentioned,  a  great  part  of  the  criming  law 
would  be  almost  entirely  nugatory,  nad  it  hot  been  notorious  that 
after  conviction  the  criminal  is  usually  respited  and  recommended 
to  mercy.  But  when  it  is  proposed  with  respect  to  crimes  of  that 
description,  sudi  as  stealing  in  a  shop,  to  abolish  the  capital  de- 
nunciation, the  common  answer  is,  that  it  is  beneficial  to  keep 
denunciation  hanging  over  the  heads?  of  criminals  as  a  salutary 
terror.  The  question  is,  whether  it  is  not  a  most  unsalutary 
terror  hanging  over  the  heads  of  proisecutors,  witnesses,'^  juries, 
and  even  judges :  and  whether,  if  the  chances  of  entire  impunity 
are  in  one  view  diminished,  they  are  not  in  another  view  as  much 
increased. 

The  law  as  actually  administered  is  the  object  of  attention,  and 
the  subject  of  calculation ;  and  the  punishment  usually  inflicted, 
not  the  punishment  denounced,  is  considered  as  that  which  is  an- 
nexed to  the  crime.  The  criminal,  when  he  commits  the  act,  may 
naturally  imagine,  that  he  is  not  doing  that  for  which  on  con- 
viction death  will  be  inflicted.  The  prosecutor,  when  he  brings 
forward  the  charge,  the  witness  when  he  gives  evidence,  the  jury 
when  they  convict,  may  not  be  aware  that  they  are  delivering  the 
criminal*  over  to  the  executioner.  But  still,  at  the  discretion,  in 
«jBect,  of  the  judge,  the  capital  punishment  may  be,  and  some- 
times is  inflicted,  where  the  discretion  of  another  judge,  or  even 
of  the  same  judge  at  another  time,  would  be  entirely  different; 
and  then  the  execution  is  attended  with  the  opinion  of  injustice 
and  inhumanity,  not  only  because  the  crime  itself  is  not  such  as, 
according  to  the  ordinary  notions  and  feelings  of  mankind,  ren- 
ders the  crimintd  deserving^  of  deaths  but  also  because  the  cri- 
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minal^  pnMecator,  witnesses,  and  joiy,  had  no  &ir  wammg  that 
death  would  be  the  consequence  of  conTiction.  Among  criminala 
the  infliction  is  regarded  as  the  effisct  of  accident,  rather  than  the 
result  of  the  crime ;  and  although  the  crime  may  be  r^ressed  for  a 
moment,  it  soon  returns  with  redoubled  firequency,  the  criminal 
calculating,  and  finding  by  experience  that  he  calculates  justly, 
upon  the  tacit  resolution  of  the  majority  of  those  who  may  come 
to  sit  as  jurymen,  never  to  be  the,  means  of  putting  it  in  the  power 
of  any  judge  to  inflict  a  capital  punishment  for  a  crime  which, 
in  common  estimation,  does  not  render  the  criminal  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  the  last  degree  of  infliction.  Prosecution  is  indeed  re- 
strained; and  the  judge  may,  perhaps,  from  that  circumstance, 
entertain  the  gratifying  illusion  that  he  has  repressed  the  crime, 
by  an  act  which  has  in  reality  given  it  fresh  impulse. 

This  mode  of  tempering  the  violence  of  l^al  denunciation,  by 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  judge  in  the  administration  of  the 
law,  is  therefore  no  remedy  for  the  evil  of  excessive  severity  in 
the  punishment  denounced ;  and  although  in  one  view  it  may 
appear  to  be  a  palliation,  it  is  questionable  whether,  on  the 
whole,  it  reduces  the  evil.  Whatever  tendency  the  practice  may 
have  to  diminish  that  reluctance  to  prosecute  which  would  result 
from  the  persuasion  that,  on  conviction,  the  punishment  de* 
nounced,  however  unsuited  to  the  crime,  would  be  rigorously 
executed,  that  tendencv  is  counteracted,  and  probably  more  than 
counterbalanced,  by  tne  opinion  of  uncertainty,  fluctuation,  and, 
occasionally,  even  additional  injustice,  with  which  this  method  of 
administration  is  necessarily  attended.  If  the  punishment  de- 
nounced were,  on  conviction,  usually  inflicted,  all  parties  would, 
at  least,  have  proper  warning.  But  when  by  the  ordinary  course 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  the  milder  punishment  is  held 
out  as  that  which  is  annexed  to  the  crime;  and  it  is  considered 
that,  from  the  particular  views  and  feelings  of  the  judge  at  the 
time,  the  capital  punishment  may  be  unexpectedly  inflicted ;  the 
law  appears  in  )he  light  of  a  snare,  in  which  not  only  the  cri- 
minal, but  prosecutors,  witnesses,  juries,  and  even  Judges,  must 
sometimes  be  inevitably  trepanned.  The  effect  oi  this  impres- 
sion in  deferring  prosecution  and  conviction,  and  consequently 
encouraging  crime  by  the  hope  of  impunity,  cannot  reasonably 
be  questioned. 

The  principle  of  keeping  the  denunciation  of  capital  punishr 
lAent  hanging  over  the  criminal's  head  as  a  salutary  terror  would, 
if  carriea  to  tl)e  full  extent,  lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  settled 
criminal  law,  and  reduce  the  business  of  legislation  to  a  very 
short  and  simple  process.  Declare  what  acts  shall  be  considered 
as  crimes,  and  then  denounce  the  punishment  of  death  against 
all  of  them  indiscriminately,  leaving  it  to  the  judge,  in  die  ex- 
ercise of  his  discretion,  to  mitigate  tne  severity  of  uie  law,  as  the 
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occasion  may  appear  to  him  to  reouire.  The  proposition  appears 
monstrous  when  so  put ;  but  the  aifferenceis  only  in  degree,  not 
in  principle. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  might  be  presumptuous,  to  attempt  to 
add  here  to  the  just  eulogiums  which  have  been  so  often  pro- 
nounced on  the  purity  and  ability  of  the  English  judges.  But  it 
is  not  with  reference  to  bad  judges  alone,  that  the  discretion  of 
the  indffe  is  the  law  of  tyrants.  The  proposition  is,  that  from 
the  lallioility  of  human  nature,  it  is  impossible  that  discretionary 
power,  in  such  cases,  should  be  always  well  and  consistently 
exercised ;  and  if  it  could  be  always  well  and  consistently 
exercised,  it  is  impossible  that  the  contrary  opinion  should  not 
frequently  and  generally  prevail.  It  is  a  power,  therefore,  never 
to  be  entrusted  to  man,  wnen  it  can  possibly  be  avoided ;  and  one 
which  is  peculiarly  unpleasant  to  those  to  whom  it  may,  with 
least  mischief,  be  entrusted,  because  they  are  most  fully  aware  of 
the  objections  to  which  it  is  liable.  .Where  the  necessity  for  it 
exists,  necessity  is  the  justification.  But  the  simple  .expedient 
with  respect  to  such  crimes  as  stealing  in  a  shop  is  to  abolish  the 
capital  punishment,  and  to  substitute  one  sufficient,  and  not  more 
than  sufficient,  to  deter  from  the  commission,  and  which  may  be 
inflexibly  administered  without  violating  the  sense  of  moral  pro- 
portion. The  result  is,  that  when  punishment  has  been  de- 
nounced in  the  highest  measure  that  can  be  inflicted  without 
shocking  the  sense  of  justice  and  the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  ut- 
most power  of  beneficial  punishment  is  exhausted.  Every  thing 
is  then  done  that  can  be  accomplished  by  mere  severity  of  denun- 
ciation and  infliction,  and  nothing  remams  but  to  add,  if  possible, 
to  the  means  of  detection,  prosectition,  ,and  conviction.  The  fa- 
cility with  which  crime  may  be  committed  is  a  solid  reason  for 
denouncing  the  highest  measure  of  adequate  punishment ;  al- 
though there,  however,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
facility,  by  increasing  the  temptation,  seems  to  extenuate,  in  some 
degree,  the  moral  guilt  of  the  individual  to  be  punished.  But 
whenever,  from  the  circumstance  of  facility,  or  any  other  reason, 
the  measure  of  punishment  denounced,  whether  generally  in- 
flicted, on  conviction,  or  usually  mitigated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  exceeds  the  desert  of  that  degree  of  moral  delinquency 
in  the  criminal  which,  in  ordinary  estimation,  is  implied  from  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime,  the  excess  both  in  itself  and  in  its  con- 
sequences is  purely  mischievous.  What  is  wanted  is  certainty 
without  undue  severity;  a  system  of  criminal  justice  both  in  de- 
nunciation and  in  execution  serious,  sincere,  proportionate,  and 
certain.  The  tide  of  suppliciary  law  should  be  in  the  words  of 
the  poet, 

"  Strong  without  rage;  without  overflowing,  full." 
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Art.  XIV.— ^TaZe^  of  My  Landlord,  Second  Series,  collected  ami 
arranged  by  Jedediah  CleishbothaiDy  Schoohaaster  aad  Parish 
Clerk  of  Ganderclugb*  4  vols.  12mo«  CooflUUe  and  Cow 
Edinburgh,  1818. 

In  concluding  our  review  of  Rob  Roy^  in  the  Number  for  Fe- 
bruary, we  pr^icted  that,  as  the  author  had  kept  one  of  his  masks 
in  reserve,  we  should  soon  see  more  Tales  of  my  Landlord.  We 
however  spoke  at  random,  and  had  certainly  no  exp^tation  that, 
in  so  short  a  time,  four  new  volumes  from  tnesame  hand,  and  al- 
most of  the  same  materials,  could  again  be  conjuired  upon  our  table. 
But  this  ingenious  and  hitherto  successful  author,  we  are  now 
sorry  to  say,  seems  to  set  no  value  on  literary  reputation  but  as  it 
contributes  to  the  sale  of  his  bodks.  The  opinion  of  the  world 
comes  authenticated  to  him  through  the  medium  of  bank-bills; 
and,  judging  from  the  unpardonaQe  haste  and  carelessness  with 
which  his  latter  productions  have  been  sent  forth  from^be  press, 
we  may  safely  infer  that,  author  as  he  is,  a' name  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  dearer  to  him  than  the  highest  niche  in  the  temple 
of  fame.  On  all  occasions  we  experience  more  satis&ction  in 
speaking  well  of  a  book  than  in  condemning  it;  but  on  all 
occasions  we  must  pass  an  honest  judgment  on  the  books 
under  review.  It  is  not  maintained,  mdeed,  that  there  is  aay 
great  fiJling  off  in  point  of  genius,  or  even  in  the  tedmical 
2dll  of  constructing  a  story :  on  the  contrary,  the  pow^r^  of 
the  author  seem  neither  decayed  nor  exhausted,  and  his 
greatest  admirers  have  all  along  admitted  that  he  was  never 
very  successful  in  putting  together  the  materials  of  a  narraitivc. 
Our  disapprobation,  thecrfore^  has  a  much  juster  olnect 
than  if  it  were  directed  acainst  weakness  or  inanity.  We 
are  angry  at  him  for  holding  tne  public  so  very  cheap  as  to  invite 
their  attention  to  a  work  which  he  seems  not  to  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  revise  before  he  sent  it  to  the  press,  nor  even  to  cor- 
rect whilst  it  was  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
Repetition,  tautology,  wim  clumsiness  of  every  spedies  and  de- 
gree^  meet  our  eyes  in  almost  every  page;  and  we  have,  more- 
over, some  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  him  for  attacking  so 
unmercifully  our  patience  and  our  purses,  by  protracting  so 
doggedly  and  heayilv  an  exhausted  subject,  merefy,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  comply  vntik  the  mercenary  condition  of  extending  the 
tale  to  four  volumes.  Nor  will  the  morality  of  the  piece  en- 
dure examination ;  although  it  must  be  owned  that  every  thing 
which  is  bad  in  this  respect,  has  so  little  of  the  touch  of 
truth  and  life  in  it  that  its  impression  is  likely  to  be  as  weak  in 
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'effect  as  in  t&odenc^  it  is  vicious.  But  of  these  particulars  we  shall 
be  able  to  speak  With  more  eficict  when  we  have  given  a  precis  qf 
the  words  and  deeds  which  constitute  the  ^'  Heart  of  Mid-Lo* 
thian ;  "  and,  as  mo^t  of  our  readers  are  in  all  likelihood  already 
acquainted  with  its  details,  we  shall  discharge  this  part  of  ouc 
office  with  due  regard  to  brevity.^ 

In  the  y^v  1756,  when  daroline,  the  wife  of  George  II. 
held  the  reins  of  government,  in  the  absence  of  his  Majesty 
on  the  Continent,,  a  very  singular  kind  of  riot  took  place  in 
Edinburgh ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  put  in  force  the  sentence 
of  death  upon  a  Mr.  Porteous,  who  had  been  captain  of  the 
city  guard,  and  who  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  whilst  super- 
intending the  execution  of  a  smuggler,  had  wantonly  fired  upon 
the  populace  and  killed  several  individuals.,  In  this  undertaking 
too  the  mob  completely  succeeded ;  but  the  coolness  and  deliber- 
ation with  which  the  vindictive  exploit  was  conducted,  proved  to 
the  ministry,  as  well  as  to  the  local  authorities,  that  it  was 
achieved^  by  persons  not  of  the  lowest  rank.  We  may  mention 
in  passing,  that  this  evept,  .trifling;, and  insulated  as  it  may  now 
appear,  was  attended  with  rather  serious  effects  to  the. Scpttii^ 
church.  The  Queen,  who  regarded  tlie  momentary  insurrectipn 
in  the  light  of  a  personal  insult,  and  as«an  indication  of  the  mo^t 
marked  contempt  for  her  authority,  spared  no  pains  to  discover 
the  perpetrators;  and  for  this  purpose  she  issued. an  order  that 
her  proclamation,  containing  th^  promise . of  a  great  xe ward  to  in-* 
formers,  should  be  read  by  every  parochial  clergyman  from  the 
pulpit,  on  the  first  Sunday;  c^.  every  month,  for  the  space  pf 
a  whole  year.  The  Seots  at  that  period  were  extremely 
jealous  of  apy  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  crown  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  their  ecclesiastical  establishment ;  and  many  of  their 
ministers  accordingly  refused  to  read  the  Queen's  proclamation ; 
choosing  rather  to.  expose  themselves  to  the  hazard  of  deposition, 
than  to  obey  a  cojnm^nd,  which,  according  to  the  light  in  which' 
they  viewed  it,  could  ,not  fail  to  appear  most  glaringly  ^(U^io^, 
Other  causes  of  discontent,  no  doubt,  had  recently  been  laid 
hold  of  by  the  more  zealous  among  the  churchmen;  and  the 
people,  ever  ready  tQ  Ijsten  to  the  cry  of  corruption,  had  flocked 
in  great  numbers  to  th^  banners  of  those  whom  they  were  thus 
taught  to  regard  as  their  most  conscientious  guides ;  still,  we  are 
informed  by  an  ecclesiastical « historian,  who  enters  deeply.  int9 
the  events  of  that  period,  that  the  reading  of  the  '^  Porteous 
P&per"  had  no.  slight  effect  in  determining  a  l^rge  body  of  the 
Presbyteriajiis  in  Scotland  to  forsake  their  natTonsu  church. 
.  But  leaving,  this  digression,  we  may  remark,  that  the  tale 
called  the  <<  H^art  of  Mid-Lothian,"  is  connected  with  the  riot 
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ttow  alluded  to»  by  meand  of  a  fictioii  whicli  re|)feMllft  one  ot 
the  principal  attors  therdu  as  the  seducer  of  a  young  woman 
named  Erne  Deans;  who  is  afterwards  brought  to  trial  upon  die 
chaise  of  concealing  pregnancy,  and  murdering  her  iUegitimate 
€hila!  The  chief  interest  of  the  story  consists  in  the  descrip- 
tion,  which  is,  indeed,  powerfidly  painted  by  the  audior,  of  a 
struggle  between  sisterly  aflection  imd  ifeliffious  plinciple  iti  die 
mind  of  another  young  woman,  called  Jeanie  Deans,  a  daugfateir 
of  the  same  father,  who  is  wrought  upon  by  the  strongest 
tnotives  imaginable  to  tell  a  lie,  in  order  to  saye  the  linfortu^ 
,  bate  criminfd's  life:  in  the  determination  which  this  Tirtuous 
damsd  forms  to  walk  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  that  she 
might  throw  herself  at  the  Queen's  ^t  and  obtain  the  pardon 
of  iter  sister:  and,  lastly,  in  the  interyiew  which  actually  takes 
place  at  Richmond,  between  this  enthusiastic  suf^icaiit  4br 
Inercy,  and  the  indignant  offended  mi^esty  of  Caroline.  Now 
jbr  a '  short  sketch  of  the  dramatis  pensonse.-— Widi  the  young 
man,  who  is  exhibited  to  us  in  this  narratiye  as  asmti^er, 
rioter,  and  seducer,  there  is  an  unwarrantable  degree  of  lif 
taken  in  regard  to  fiction ;  and  as  the  whole  charaeter  is  ma& 
iip  in  direct  oppoi^on  to  wdl-knovm  fiicts,  we  feel  the  inoon 
gruity  and  violence  so  much  the  more  strongly.  Geoige  Itobert-^ 
son,  ihe  smuggler  and  robber,  was  in  reality  a  stable-keeper  in 
fidinburgh,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  '<  Criminid  Trials,''  published 
for  the  express  purpose  of  illustrating  this  very  tale;  but  instead 
eS  this  humble  calling  and  unpromising  destrnv)  he  figures  out 
upon  us  towards  the  close  of  his  career  as  Sir  Geor^  Staunton, 
6f  Wilrainghain.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  poetioal  *  licence^ 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  yeiT  generous  to  r«Btriot  it;  bftt,  we  are  sa* 
tiafied  that,  if  me  author  had  been  -aware  that  his  publisher  meant 
to  print  a  volume  of  Jiicfs  to  illustrate  his  four  yolumes  of 
Jiction,  he  would  haye  adhered  more  dosely  to  liistorical  truth. 
David  Deans,  the  fether  of  the  two  girls,  Jeanie  and  Effie,  is  a 
fine  specimen,  without  either  caricature  or  ibconmtesicy,  of  the 
old  Cameroman  corenanter;  of  which  i^ass  of  puritaaucal  re^ 
ligionists  mid  disaffected  subjectis  we  haVe  one  or  two  members 
in  every  tale  or  novel  which  has  passed  throu^  the  luuids  of 
the  extraordinary  writer  to  whom  tney  are  usually  ascribed.  But 
David  Deans  is  no  copy  firom  's.  feigned  origmal.  We  have  in* 
deed  all  the  bigotry  and  much  of  lite  canting  and  misapplieation 
t>f  Scriptu're^language  whfdi  were  'shown  forth  in  the  Kettle" 
^mmmles,  Macbriars,  and  MucklewralSis  of  ^  Old  Mortality ; " 
but  we  have  more  of  human  nature  in  its  everr*-dtlf  phases  uid 
'^xprestions  combined  with  the  daric  «nd  nn^i^ldhig  -stoicism  of 
^tibe  mountsin-preacher.    W^efteieiii'him  A&ther,  and  a  iSrtbep^ 
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too»'  in  the  most  trying  of  all  circumstances,  the  witnes&of  hif 
cbild^s  guilty  infamy,  and  condemnation.  The  war  between  his 
feelings  as  a  parent,  and  that  high-strained  sense  of  religious 
pbli||[ation,  which  identifies  all  human  feeling  with  weakness  or 
positive  sin,  is  finely  pourtraytd  in  the  character  of  Douce  Davie; 
aiid^  indeed,  the  oreat  and  almost  sole  merit  of  the  romance  now 
before  us  arises  m»n  the  successful  exhibition  of  this  old  pea« 
•sal's  priiiei{des^  whilst  in  contact  with  less  pure  society ;  and  of 
the  rare  goodness  of  his  eldest  daughter's  heart,  in  tne  varied 
circumstances  in  whiqh  she  is  called  upon  to  manifest  her  heroic 
generosity,  and  most  invincible  resolution.  Jeanie  and  her  father 
are  finished  pictures ;  the  rest  are  sketches.  The  hand  of  ii 
master  is  percejptible  in  every  one  of  them,  no  doubt,  but  they 
are  merely  rubbed  in  ;  and  as  usual  in  all  large  coUecticms,  we 
have  several  daubs  which  can  only  serve  as  mis  to  set  ckff  the 
chef*d^c^iivres»  We  have,  for  ^uimpH  an  old  saddla:  who  has 
lost  his  reason  from  attending  courts  of  justiqe,  and  who  is  ev«r 
and  anon  spouting  bad  law  and  worse  Latin  to  Ae  annoyance  of 
1^  around  him: — next,  the  wife  of  this  cracked  tradesman,  a 
notaUe  woman  in  her  way,  and  profnse  of  practical  morality, 
and  cutting  jibes  upon  her  husband — ^then  the  two  lairds  of  Dum-* 
biecBkes,  abominable  caricatures  both ;  and  lastly,  Mr.  Eeuben 
Butler,  the  lover;  and  in  due  season,  the  husband  of  Jeanie  peans» 
a  decent  common-place  character,  who  seems  to  have  very  little 
business  in  the  piece,  and  whose  room  could  have  be^  as  well 
filled  by  any  body  else*  He  is  of  use,  however,  u(>on  the  folr 
lowing  occasion* 

When  Jeanie  had  determined  to  go  to  London,  it  occurred  to 
thia  meek-tempered  young  man  that  it  might  be  of  essential  ^^r 
vice  to  the  maiden,  to  be  provided  with  some  sort  of  introduction 
to'  a  minister,  or  other  great  person  about  court ;  and  as  one  of 
his  predecessors  had  been  instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  an 
Eaii  of  Argyle,  Reuben  had  in  his  possession  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  that  effect,  signed  by  the  nobleman  in  question,  wiio,  m 
the  same  document,  conjures  all  his  friends,  tenants,  kinsmen^ 
either  in  the  highlands  or  lowlands,  ^^  to  protect  and  assist  tb^ 
said  Butler,  his  friends,  and  family,  pn  tneir  lawfid  occasioned 
giving  them  such  countenance,  maint^^nance,  aad  supply,  as  may 
correspond  witli  the  benefit  bestowed."  With  this  voucher  iai 
her  pocket,  aad  a  good  heart  to  the  journey,  the  daughter  cf 
Dand  Deaoas  set  out  on  foot  for  the  melaropons ;  the  manner  of 
her  introduction  to  the  Duke,  her  countryman,  we  give  in  the 
words  of  the  Author : — 

*<  Alfgyle  was  alone  in  his  study«  when  one  of  his  gentlemen  ac- 
^piginted  him  that  a  oountvy  girl  from  Scotlaind  was  deskous  of  speakr 
iagwith  his  Grace.    ^  AfoaiUry  girl,andfcom  Scotla^l'  sai4  thp 
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Duke,  *  what  can  have  brought  the  silly  fool  to  London  ? — Some  lovef 
pressed  and  sent  to  sea,  or  some  stock  sunk  in  the  South  Sea  funds,  of 
some  such  hopeful  concern^  I  suppose,  and  then  nobody  to  manage  the 
matter  but  Mac  Callummore.— However,  show  our  countrywoman  up, 
Archibald — ^it  is  ill  .manners  to  keep  her  in  attendance.'  A  young  wo« 
man,  of  rather  low  stature^and  whose  countenance  might  be  termed  very 
modest  and  pleasing  in  expression/thoughsun-burntysomewhat freckled, 
■and  not  possessing  regular  features,  was  ushered  into  the  splendid 
library.  She  wore  the  tartan  plaid  of  her  country,  adjusted  so  as 
partly  to  cover  her  head  and  partly  to  fall  back  over  her  shoulders:  a 
quantity  of  fair  hair,  disposed  with  great  simplicity  and  neatness,  ap- 
peared in  front  of  her  round  and  good  humoured  face,  to  which  the  so- 
lemnity of  her  errand,  and  her  sense  of  the  Duke's  rank  and  import- 
ance, gave  an  appearance  of  deep  awe^  but  not  of  slavish  fear  or  flut- 
tered bashfulness.  She  stopped  near  the  entrance  of  the  room,  made 
her  deepest  reverence^  and  crossed  her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  without 
uttering  a  syllable. — ^  Did  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  my  bonnie  lass,' 
said  the  Duke,  using  the  encouraging  epithet  which  at  once  acknow- 
ledged the  connexion  between  them  as  countryfolks,  *  ox  did  you  wish 
to  see  the  Duchess? — '  My  business  is 'with  your  hoaonr,  my  Lord — ^I 
mean  your  Lordship's  Grace/  *  Never  mind  my  grace,  lassie ;  just 
speak  out  a  plain  tale,  and  show  you  have  a  Scots  tongue  in  your  head.' 
^^  Sir,  I  am  muckle  obliged  :  Sir,  I  am  the  sister  of  that  unfortunate 
criminal,  Effie  Deans,  who  is  ordered  for  execution  at  Edinburgh.' 
•*  Ah,'  said  the  Duke,  *  I  have  heard  of  that  unhappy  story,  I  think — a 
case  of  child  murder' under  a  special  act  of  parliament:  Duncan  Forbes 
mentioned  it  at  dinner  the  other  day.'  *  And  I  was  come  up  frae  the 
north.  Sir,  to  see  what  could  -be  done  for  her  in  the  way  of  getting  a 


purpose-— vour  sister  js  ordered  tor  execution.' '  l>ut  i  am  given 
derstand  that  there  is  law  for  reprieving  her,  if  it  is  in  the  King's  plea- 
sure,' said  Jeanie.  '  Certainly  there  is,'  said  the  Duke,  'but  that  is 
purely  in  the  King's  breast — the  crime  has  been,  but  too  common — the 
Scots  crown  lawyers  think  it  right  there  should  be  an  example.  Then 
the  late  disorders  in  Edinburgh  have  excited  a  prejudice  in  government 
against  the  nation  at  large,  which  they  think  can  only  be  managed  by 
measures  of  intimidation  and  severity.  What  could  tempt  ye,  young 
woman,  to  adress  yourself  to  mie  ? '  *  It  was  yoursell.  Sir.'  *  Myself! ' 
-he  replied,  *  I  am  sure  you  have  never  seen  me  before.'  ''No,  Sir,  but 
a*  the  world  kens  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  his  country's  friend,  and 
that  ye  fight  for  the  right,  and  speak  for  the  right,  acid  that  there'tf 
'nane  like  you  in  our  present.  Israel,  and  so  they  that  think  themselves 
wranged  draw  to  refuge  under  your  shadow;  and  if  ye  wunna  stir 
to  save  the  blood  of  an.  innocent  country-woman  of  .your  ain,  what 
should  we  expect  frae  southerns  and  strangers  ? '  " 

-    The  Duke  undertook  her  cause,  and  forthwith  paved  the  way 
for  an  easy  access  to-  her  Majesty,  with  whom,  by  the  by,  he  was 
no  great  favourite.     As  the  author  has  managed  this  interview 
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uncommonly  well,  merely  from  thinking  it  worth  while  to  bestow 
a  little  pains  upon  his  composition,  we  shall  make  our  only  other 
extract  from  this  part  of  the  work.  It  may  be  necessary,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  observe,  that  his  Grace  had  instructed  Jeanie  to 
keep  her  eye  upon  him,  and  whenever  he  should  put  his  forefinger 
to  his  chin  she  was  to  check  herself  in  her  discourse.        "^ 

<<  <  What  is  your  particular  interest  in  this  young  woman  ?'  said  the 
Queen ;  >  she  does  not  seem  (and  she  scanned  Jeanie  as  she  said  thi^ 
with  the  eye.  of  a  connoisseur)  much  qualified  tof  alarm  my  friend, 
the  Duchess's  jealousy.*  *  I  think  your  Majesty,'  replied  the  Duke^ 
^nailing  in  his  turn,  'will  allow  my  tast^  may  be  a  pledge  for  me. on 
that  score.'  *  Then  though  she  has  not  much,  the  air  d'une  grande 
dame,  I  suppose. she  is  some  thirtieth  cousin  in  the  terrible  chapter  of 
Scottish  genealogy.'  *  No,  Madam,'  replied  the  Duke ;  ^  but  I  wisl^ 
some  of  my  nearest  relations  had  half  her  worth,  honesty,;.and  afFec- 
Mon.'  <  Her  name  must  be  Campbell,  at  least,'  said  Queen  Caroline. 
'*  No,  Madam,  her  name  is  not  quite  so  distinguished,  if  I.  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  so,'  answered  the  Duke.  *  Ah !  but  she  comes  from  In- 
verara  or  Argyleshire,'  said  the  Sovereign.  *  She  has  never  been 
farther  north  in  her  life  than  Edinburgh,  Madam.'  ,*Then  my  conjec- 
tures are  all  ended,'  said  the  Queen,  *  and  your  Grace  must  yourself 
take  the  trouble  to  explain  the  affair  of  your  protegee.*  The  Duke 
explained  the  singular  law  under  which  Effie  Deans  had  received  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  detailed  the  affectionate  exertions  which  Jeanio 
had  made  in  behalf  of  a  sister,  for  whose  sake  she  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice all  but  truth  and  conscience.  *  Stand  up,  young  woman,'  said 
the  Queen,  but  in  a  kind  tone,  ^  and  tell  me  what  sort  ^f  a  barbarous 
people  your  countryfolks  are,  where  child-murther  is  become  so  com- 
mon as  to  require  the  restraint  of  laws  like  yours  <? '  *  If  your  Leddy- 
ship  pleases,'  answered  Jeanie,  *  there  are  mony  places  besides  Scot- 
land, where  mothers  arc  unkind  to  their  ain  6esh  and  blood.'  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  disputes  between  George  the  Second  and  Frede^ 
rick,  Prince  of  Wales,  were  then  at  the  highest,  and  that  the  good- 
natured  part  of  the  public  laid  the  blame  upon  the  Queen.  She  co- 
loured highly,  and  then  darted  a  look  of  a  most  penetrating  character, 
first  at  Jeanie  and  then  at  the  Duke.  Both  sustained  it  unmoved : 
Jeanie  from  total  unconsciousness  of  the  offence  she  had  given,  and  the 
Duke  from  his  habitual  composure.  But  in  his  heart  he  thought,  *  My 
unlucky  protegee  has,  with  this  luckless  answer,  shot  dead  by  a  kind  of 
chance-niedley,  her  only  hope  of  success.'  ^  Lady  SuflPolk'  (who,  the 
reader  must  understand,  filled  the  double  capacity  of  confidante  .to 
Caroline  and  mistress  to  her  husband)  good-huroouredly  and  skilfully 
interposed  in  this  awkward  crisis. — *  You  should  tell  this  Lady,'  she 
said  to  Jeanie,  *  the  particular  causes  which  render  this  crime  common 
in  your  country.'  «  Some  think  its  the  Kirk  Session,  that  is,  its  the 
cutty-stool,  if  your  Leddyship  pleases,'  said  Jeanie,  looking  down  and 
curtseying.  «  The  what  ? '  said  Lady  Suffolk,  to  whom  the  phrase 
was  new,  and  who  besides  was  rather  deaf.  *  That's  the  stool  of  re-" 
pentance.  Madam,  if  it  please  your  Leddyship,'  answered  Jeanie,  <  for 
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light  life  and  conrersatioDy  am!  for  breaking  tiie  serenth^  oormmand.* 
Here  the  raued  her  eyes  to  the  Duke^  saw  his  hand  at  his  chin,  and 
totaHy  unconscious  of  what  she  had  said  oat  of  jtnnt,  gave  double 
dfect  to  the  inuendo,  by  atopping  short  and  tooking  enliarrassed*  As 
for  Lady  Saffiilk,  she  retired  Jike  a  ooreriag  paitf>  which  having  inter* 
posed  between  their  retreating  friends  and  rae  enemy,  bave  soddenly 
drawn  on  themselves  a  fire  unexpectedly  severe.  Jeanie's  last  chance- 
hit,  however,  obliterated  the  ill-impression  which  had  arisen  from  the 
first;  for  Her  Majesty  had  not  so  lost  the  feelings  of  a  wife  in  those 
df  a  queen,  but  she  could  enjoy  a  jest  at  the  expense  of  <  her  good 
Suffolk.' 

*^  *  Heark  you,  young  woman  ;  had  you  any  friends  engaged  in  the 
Porte6us  mob?'  said  Her  Majesty.  '  No,  Madam,*  answered  Jeanie, 
happy  that  the  question  was  so  framed  that  die  could,  with  a  good 
conscience,  answer  it  in  the  negative.  ^  But  I  suppose,'  continued  the 
Queen,  *  if  you  were  possessed  of  such  a  secret,  you  would  hold  it 
matter  of  conscience  to  keep  it  to  yourself?'  •!  would  pray  to  be 
directed  and  guided  what  was  the  line  of  duty,  Madnn,'  answered 
Jeanie.  '  Yes ;  and  take  that  which  suited  your  own  inclinations,' 
ivplted  Her  Majesty.  'If  It  like  you,  Madam,'  said  Jeanie,  'I 
would  have  gaen  to  the  end  of  the  earth  to  save  the  life  of  John  For* 
teous,  Or  liny  other  unhappy  man  in  his  condition ;  but  I  might  law- 
fblly  doubt  how  far  I  atn  called  upon  to  be  the  avenger  of  his 
bloody  though  it  may  become  the  chief  magistrate  to  do  so. — He  is 
dead  and  gane  to  his  place,  and  they  that  have  slain  him  must  answer 
for  their  am  act ;  but  my  sister,  my  puir  sister  Effie,  still  tires,  though 
her  days  and  hours  are  numbered !  She  still  lives,  and  a  word  of 
the  King's  mouth  might  restore  her  to  a  broken-hearted  auld  man, 
thftt  never,  in  his  nightly  and  daily  exercise,  forgot  to  pray 
that  His  Majesty  might  be  blessed  with  a  long  and  a  prosperous 
reign,  and  that  his  throne  and  the  throne  of  his  posterity  might  be 
established  in  righteousness.  O,  Madam,  if  ever  you  kenned  what  it 
was  to  sorrow  with  and  for  a  sinning  and  a  suffering  creature,  whose 
mind  is  so  tossed  that  she  can  be  neither  ca'd  fit  to  live  nor  fit  to  die, 
have  some  compassion  on  our  misery.  Save  an  honest  house  from  dis- 
honour, and  an  unhappy  girl,  not  eighteen  years  of  age,  IVom  an  early 
and  a  dreadful  death !  Alas !  it  b  not  when  we  sleep  soft  and  make 
merrily  ourselves  that  we  think  on  other  people's  sufferings.  Oar 
hearts  are  waxed  light  within  us  then,  and  we  are  for  righting  our  aia 
wrangs,  and  fighting  our  ain  battles; — ^but  when  the  hour  of  trouble 
comes  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body,  (and  seldom  may  it  visit  your  Leddy- 
ship!)  and  when  the  hour  of  deeth  comes,  that  comes  to  high  and  Iow« 
(lang  and  late  may  it  be  yours !)  O,  my  Leddy,  then  it  is  na'  what  we 
have  dune  for  ourselves  but  what  we  have  dune  for  others,  that  we 
think  on  maist  pleasantly.  And  the  thoughts  that  ye  hae  intervened 
to  spare  the  puir  thing's  life  will  be  sweeter  in  that  hour,  come  when 
it  may,  than  if  a  word  of  your  mouth  could  hang  the  haiU  Porteous 
mob  at  the  tail  of  ae  tow.' " 

The  iresult  has  been  afaready  mentioned :— Eupihemia  Deam 
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obtained  a  pardon  and  was  set  at  liberty;  and  moreover  befor/^ 
she  was  well  out  of  prison  she  was  carried  off  by  her  former  par^ 
amour  Geordie  Robertson,  alias  Sir  George  Staunton,  conducted 
to  Italy,  taught  all  sorts  of  fashionable  accomplishments,  whence 
she  returhs,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  ^arkle  a  distin- 
guished belle  in  the  highest  rank  and  most  pcdished  soci^y  of 
England.  We  leave  it  to  the  author  to  reconcile  such  an  issue 
either  with  common  probability  or  with  the  moral  object  which 
he  professes  to  have  m  view*  Effie  Deans,  the  daughter  of  a 
.poor,  rude,  vulgar  milkman,  herself  an  illiterate,  ^d^  gi|1, 
drained  to  the  society  of  smugglers,  thieves,  and  Gypseys,  impri- 
aoned,  tried,  and  condemnedT  for  the  murder  of  her  bastard 
infant^  comes  forward  in  a  brief  space  thereafter,  to  claim  the  ad<» 
miration  of  the  reader,  as  a  lady  of  the  most  elegant  manners 
and  refined  accomplishments,  '^  the  blazing  star,  the  universal 
toast  of  the  winter,  and  really  the  most  b^utiful  creature  that 
was  seen  at  court  upon  the  birth-day*"  And,  what  is  more^  sh^ 
is  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  bad  saved 
her  from  the  gallows :  she  is  honoured  with  nis  company  in  her 
box  f^t  the  theatre,  where  he  tells  her  all  the  story  of  Jeanie'f 
heroism,  as  connected  with  her  jaunt  to  London,  and  thereby 
makes  I^adv  Staunton  betray  her  consciousness,  by  £aJling  into  a 
swoon ;  and  yet  she  is  not  reoDgnized*  Nay,  the  author,  in  order 
to  expose  his  indiscretion  still  further,  and  to  show  still  further 
bis  contempt  of  all  sembluice  of  probability,  assures  us  tbat 
the  Duke  discovered  a  very  strong  likeness  between  her  Lady- 
ship and  her  more  humble  sister,  now  the  wife  of  the  Rev,  & 
Butler,  and  yet  his  Grace  is  never  led  to  suspect  that  the  former 
might  be  the  runaway  Effie,  thus  strangely  metamorphosed.  But 
we  wrong  Argyle's  discernment,  perhaps,  as  the  chaftge  in  the 
damsel's  character  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  nature;  for  the 
maxim  that  woman  is  a  thing  *^  varium  et  mutabile  svmpBri*  ap- 
plies to  any  other  pcHnt  rather  than  to  changa^  of  habits  and  dis- 
position for  the  better,  particularly  when  uiper  the ,  tuition  of  a 
rake*  The  author  is  at  some  pains,  indeed/  to  convince  us  that 
Sir  George  Staunton  and  his  Lady,  though  rich,  gay,  and  ad- 
mired* are  not  happy,  thereby  endeavourmg,  of  course,  to  save 
his  reputation  for  sound  ancl  teachable  morality ;  and  he  even 
proceeds  so  far  as  to  tell  va^  in  a  formal  address,  that  the  lesson 
conveyed  by  his  tale  is  very  usefiil  and  very  obvious;  but  we  have 
uniformly  observed  that,  when  the  writer  of  a  novel,  or  apologue 
manifests  any  anxiety  about  the  waroL  of  it,  and  takes  more  than 
ordinary  trouble  to  point  it  out,  the  said  moral  is  very  defi- 
cient either  with  r^ard  to  its  precise  meaning  or  its  immediate 
tendency : 

'<  Tbis  tsle,'*  says  he,  *'  will  not  be  told  in  vam,  if  it  shall  be 
found  to  illustrate  the  great  truth,  that  guilt,  though  It  may  attain  teni« 
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poral  splendour,  can  never  confer  real  happiness  ;  that  the  evil  conse* 
quences  of  our  crimes  long  survive  their  commission,  and  like  the 
ghosts  of  the  murdered^  for  ever  haunt  the  steps  of  the  malefactor ; 
and  that  the  paths  of  virtue,  though  seldom  those  of  worldly  greatness, 
are  always  those  of  pleasantness  and  peace."  . 

As  an  instrument  of  vengeance  upon  the  heads  of  his  guilty 
parents,  the  youth,  for  whose  supposed  death  when  an  infant, 
Euphemia  Deans  had  been  sentenced  as  a  murderer,  is  brought 
Upon  the  stage  in  the  character  of  a  smuggler,  or  freebooter,  on 
the  Highland  border^  and  has  the  part  assigned  to  him  of  shoot- 
ing his  father,  in  a  random  fire  of  musketry.  This  event,  so  un- 
natural and  unexpected,  is  another  atonement  made  to  the  stinted 
morality  of  the  tale — a  kind  of  constrained  amende  hcnoraile  to 
the  claims  of  virtue — all  meant,  it  is  presumed,  to  prove  that 
vice  brings  misery,  and  that  early  profligacy  terminates  in  a  hor- 
rible death,  as  an  effect  results  from  ^  cause.  But,  exclaims  the 
reader,  what  is  the  connexion  between  Geordie  Robertson's  liber- 
tinism and  Sir  George  Staunton's  tragical  end,  further  than  that 
he  begat  a  son,  which  added  one  to  the  number  of  a  thousand 
million  of  human  beings  and  thereby  added  one  more  to  the 
sum  total  of  those  who  handle  guns  and  pistols !  It  is  a  poor 
device  for  so  great  an  author ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  compelled 
by  his  mercantile  engagement  to  spin  out  the  thread  of  his  story, 
with  or  without  materials,  so  as  to  make  out  b.  fourth  volume,  and 
by  that  means  to  secure  the  fourth  thousand  pounds,*  he  would 
have  scorned  to  introduce  any  part  of  the  trash,  of  which  he 
has  composed  the  latter  part  of  his  work. 

Far  are  we  from  entertaining  any  wish  to  run  down  this  per- 
formance, or  to  depreciate  the  undisputed  and  excellent  talents 
of  its  author ;  on  which  account,  we  feel  no  disposition  to  go  out 
of  our  way  in  search  of  faults,  or  to  lend  anf  ear  to  every  surmise 
^hich  would  deprive  him  of  the  merit  of  originality  in  incident 
or  description.     We  pay  no  regard,  for  example,  to  the  circum- 
stance which  we  have  heard  dwelt  upon  by  gossipping  critics,  that 
the  long  journey  to  London  on  foot  to  procure  a  pardon,  in  this 
case,  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  stoiy  of  Elizabeth  in  the 
' "  Exiles  of  Siberia,"  who  walked  from  Tobolsk  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor  in  behalf  of  her 
^father.   We  have  even  been  told  that  there  is  to  be  found,  some- 
where in  the  annals  of  Edinburgh,  a  fact  corresponding  in  its 
main  circumstances  to   the  exploit  which  was  performed  by  the 
virtuous  and  .afiectionate  Jeanie  Deans:  but  all  this  goes  for 
nothing.     If  pure  and  absolute  originality  is  to  be  held  as  an 
essential  requisite  in  authorship,  we  shall. not  find  that  Virgil, 

Chaucer,  Snakspeare,  and  even  Milton  himself,  are  -  entitled  to 

'■'■  '  ■■^.i.i.  .1  I       ,-.,.1      '.'•  »•■ 

•  Foar  thousand  pounds  is  the  sam  said  4o  iiave  been  the  purchase-money  of  the 
.copy*rigQt. 
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much  praise.    Subjects  and  materkils  for  novels,  tales,  and  plays^ 
lie  scattered  around  like  the  potter's  earth  or  the  marble  in  the 
rock ;  but  it  requires  the  head  of*  genius  to  mould  them  into 
those  beautiful  forms  of  art,  which  so  frequently  rival  the  pro- 
ducts of  nature.     To  apply  these  remarks  to  the  voUnnes  before 
us,  we  may  observe  that  there  could  not  be  a  gi'cater  proof  of  talent 
than  that,  with  such  materials  as  he  has  chosen  to  work  upon,  the 
author  should  have  Succeeded  in  creating  so  much  interest,  and 
in  so  deeply  touching  the  feelings  of  his  readers.     Two  girls,  of 
low  extraction  and  vulgar  manners,  and  an  old  man  of  a  repul- 
sive and  njorose  disposition,  are  all  that  we  have  for  heroines 
and  a  hero ;  and  yet  such  is  the  power  of  th^  writer,  and  such  is 
his  knowledge  of  human  naturej^  wfiether  acting  or  sudering, 
that,  we  wifl  venture  to  assert,    his  description  of  the  prison 
scene,    before  and  after  trial — the  trial  itself— the  parting  of 
Jeanie  from  her  father  and  lover,  and  several  other  passages    in 
the  second  and  third  volumes,  take  a  firmer  hold  of  the  sympathies 
of  humanity,  and  call  forth  more  profound  sorrow,  love,  and 
admiration  from  the  heart,  than  has  yet  been  awakened  by  all 
the  frothy  sentimentality  and  desperado  enterprize  of  the  modem 
school.     So  much  the  greater  pity  is  it,  therefore,  and  so  much 
the  more  justly  is  our  indignation  excited,  that  a  person  of  such 
brilliant  genius  should  bargain  away  its  dignity:  that,  in  order 
to  have   the    sum    contracted  for   a  few  months   sooner,     he 
should  hurry  on   the  perfonnance  with  so  little  regard  to  his 
own    reputation  as  to    leave   it    stained   with  blunders,  which 
would  disgrace  any  boy   who  has  well  learned   his  grafiiniar; 
and  that,    to    have  the  sum    a    little  larger,    he  should  have 
i^rammed  into    his  work    all  the  common  places,    low   jokes, 
and  second-hand  incidents,  which  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
aside  by  him  as  unworthy   of  a  place  in  any  of  his  former 
books.  ^ 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  booksellers'  bargains  further  than 
as  the  ware  which  tney  bring  into  the  market  may  appear  to  have 
suffered  from  the  terms  of  tne  negotiation;  for  as. cupidity  is  no 
breach  of  a  human  law,  we  willingly  leave  it  to  that  severe  re- 
tribution which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  it  in  the  contempt  and 
avoidance  of  good -hearted  men.  In  the  present  case,  we  be- 
lieve the  punishment  has  trodden  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the 
transgression ;  and.  If  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  both 
author  and  publisher  have  had  reason  to  repent  of  their  ill-time.d 
avarice.  No  second  edition  of  the  new  series  has  as  yet  bee^ 
called  for ;  and  we  ha^e  even  heard  that  the  first  sells  slowly  in 
the  shops,  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  regular  price. 
»  But  we  will  not  part  with  the  author  in  anger.  We  hold  our- 
selves greatly  indebted  to  him  for  much  amusement  and  for  some 
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instruction ;  and  in  return  we  should  be  inclined  to  pt€3tkT  him 
a  piece  of  counsel  as  to  all  his  future  undertakings  of  this  deli*- 
cate  nature.  Let  him  have  regard  to  his  literary  character  oa 
the  one  hand,  and  to  public  feeling  on  the  other,  and  he  may 
hope  that,  in  the  long  run,  he  will  make  more  numey,  if  that 
is  so  much  his  object,  than  he  possibly  can  hiy  sending 
masses  of  manuscript  to  the  press  before  the  ink  ba^  dried  upon 
St,  and  thereby  irretrievably  dismisting  those  who  are  most  in- 
clined to  become  his  patrons.  He  has  shown  that  he  can  write; 
and  the  public  are  faurly  entitled  to  insist  that  he  shall  writer  as 
well  as  he  can,  as  often  as  he  invites  them  to  peruse  his  works. 
There  is  no  harm  in  <^  making  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines;"  bat 
it  is  incumbent  upon  him,  truly  and  honestly  to  make  his  hay, 
and  not  send  form  musty,  raw,  unpalatable  stuff,  as  the  fruits 
of  his  hasty  labour.  If  he  has,  indeed,  succeeded  in  erecting 
a  ^^  second  story  with  attics  to  his  domicile  at  Ganderdoogh;" 
and  the  good  Dominie  is  said  to  have  achieved  great  things;  and 
if  he  continues  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  '^  Pendicle  of  seven  acres, 
three  roods,  and  fourperches^  called  the  Carlines  croft;;''  aud 
report  says,  that  such  an  acquisition  would  count  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  acres  and  roods  which  already  own 
him  as  their  lord  (laird) ;  let  him  be  reminded  of  the  words  of 
Solomon,  still  a  wiser  teacher  than  Jedediah  Cleishbotham;  ^^He 
chat  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  falleth  into  grievous  snares," 

Since  we  sent  these  few  paragraphs  to  the  press,  we  have  been 
informed  that,  there  is  a  tnird  Series  of  Tales  of  my  Landlord 
gcnng  forward  at  Edinburgh.  The  Arabian  Nights,  so  long  ad- 
mired for  never-ending  mcidentand  seducing  narrative,  are 
now  likely  to  be  surpassed,  at  least  in  number,  althoi^h  they 
were  in  reality,  what  they  are  in  name^  a  Thousand  anaOne» 
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Art.  XV.— TYPHUS  FEVER. 

i.  Prattical  Illustrations  of  Tvphus  Fever y  and  other  Febrile  and 
Inflammatory  Diseases.  By  John  Armstrong,  M.D.  Physician 
to  the  Fever  Institution,  London.  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and 
Joy.     London,  1618. 

2-  Practical  Observations  on  continued  Fever,  especially  that  Form 
at  present  existing  as  an  Epidemic,  &c.  By  Robert  Graham, 
M.D.     Glasgow,  1818. 

S.  A  Succinct  Account  of  the  Contagious  Fever  of  this  Countty, 
^emplififd  in  tie  Epidemic  now  prevailing  in  London  /  with  the 
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nppropriate  Method  of  Treatment,  &tc.  &c.    By  Thomas  Bate- 
man,  M.D.  F-L-S.    8vo.    pp.  177.    London,  18I8, 

Among  the  numerous  evils  which  have  been  permitted  to 
balance  the  advantages  of  civilization ;  to  cut  short  the  thread  of 
human  existence,  and  to  clothe  families,  cities,  and  provinces  in 
the  emblems  of  sorrow,  the  subject  of  the  volumes  before  us 
claims  the  first  interest  and  attention.     From  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  every  individual  to  whom  life  is  not  a  burthen,  must  feel 
interested  in  checking  the  progress,  or,  where  that  cannot  be  ef- 
fected, m  disarming  thepowers,  of  typhous  conta^on, — a  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  the  dark,  and  stabs,  unseen  and  unsuspected,  its 
hapless  victim,  without  regard  to  sex,  or  age,  or  condition.    The 
mournful  scenes  which  but  lately  presented  themselves  in  Ireland; 
and  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Scotland,  have  begun  to 
make  their  due  impression  ;  and  it  is  with  regret  we  state  that 
the  danger  draws  closer  round  us.    In  our  overgrown  metropolis, 
and  indeed  in  all  large  towns  where  squalid  poverty  is  everywhere 
intermingled  with,  and  dispersed  through,  the  various  gradations 
of  society,  the  contagion  of  typhus  has  an  inexhaustible  store  d£ 
materials.     The  charity,  therefore,  that  begins  at  home,  no  less 
than  feeling  for  our  lellows,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  upper 
and  enlightened  class  of  our  citizens  to  watch  the  symptoms  and 
progress  of  this  subtle  enemy;  and  to  examine  its  nature,  its 
causes,  and  its  treatment. 

We  shall  not  stop  here  to  inouire  into  the  etymology  or  the 
history  of  what  is  called  fever,  it  has  been  man's  gloomy  com«> 
panion  in  all  ages;  and,  when  epidemic,  was  often  attributed  by 
the  ancients  to  the  anger  of  the  gods.  <<  A  secret  and  epidemic 
constitutiorij*  as  Sydenham  terms  it,  "of  the  atmosphere  itself, 
has,  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  been  considered  a  grand  source 
of  fever."  Nor  have  we  yet  science  enough  to  deny  the  allega- 
tion, though  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  what  this  atmospheric 
constitution  consists. 

A  mor^  tangible  cause,  however,  is  siQarcity  or  vitiation,  or  both, 
of  the  food  we  live  on.  Fever  followsa  famine  as  regularly  as  % 
shadow  follows  the  substance.  We  have  only  to  trace  the  his- 
tories of  campaigns,  of  si^es,  or  of  ruined  harvests,  to  be  con* 
vinced  of  this  truth.  It  has  recently  been  exemplified  in  the 
sist^  isle,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  and  at  this  moment  ope^ 
rates,  with  more  or  less  lorce,  through  Scotland  and  England; 

The  Very  menial  despondency  itself  which  naturally  accompanies, 
or  is  generated  by  want,  stix^ngly  predisposes  t(^  and  in  mimerouB 
cases  occasions,  fever.  But  me  most  mteresting  feature  in  the 
dtoin  of  oausadon  is  contagion.  The  ejdstence  of  this  febrile 
miasm  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suspected  by  Hippocrates^ 
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and  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  against  contact  with  unclean  indivi- 
'  duals  seem  more  levelled  against  local  cutaneous  sores  or  erup- 
tions, than  against  fever.  To  this  day  it  is  doubted  whether  fe- 
vers, not  originally  derived  from  contagion,  can  ever  acquire  the 
power  or  quality  of  propagating  the^iselves  afterwards  irom  in- 
dividual to  individual.  Yet  so  long  agq  as  the  days  of  Pliny,  it 
was  asserted  that  endemic  or  epidemic  fevers  oc(£asionalIy  became 
contagious. 

'  The  opinion  entertained  indeed  by  the  majority  of  those  most 
worthy  of  credit  that  the  effluvia  issuing  from  a  number  of  hu- 
man oeings  confinpd  too  closely,  whether  in  health  or  disease, 
will  occasionally  produce  a  contagion  capable  not  only  of  exciting 
fever  among  those  so  confined,  but  of  propagating  itself  after- 
wards from  them  to  others,  is  fortified  by  all  professional  experi- 
ments, and  it  is  a  point  of  the  most  pressing  importance  to  be 
well  understood. 

^  Setting  aside  the  testimonies  of  Bacon,  Lind,  Pringle,  and  others, 
the  transports  which  received  and  conveyed  home  the  wretched  rem- 
nant of  Sir  John  Moore's  army,  after  the  battle  of  Corunna,  afforded 
the  most  decisive  and  melancholy  proofs  that  bodies  of  men  confined 
close  together  between  the  decks  of  a  ship  in  stormy  weather,  will  soon 
become  sickly,  and  that  their  diseases  may  be  communicated  to  nurses 
and  others,  after  they  are  landed.  It  will  liardly  be  contended  that  these 
men  could  have  carried  any  infeurtion  on  board,  either  in  their  persons  or 
clothes,  after  a  rapid  retreat,  during  which  almost  every  stitch  of  gar- 
ment was  washed  from  their  backs  by  the  incessant  rains.  A  sanguinary 
battle  at  the  water's  edge  lefl  them  no  time  to  contract  infection,  or  even 
to  clothe  themselves,  at  Corunna.  They  precipitated  themselves  tumultu- 
ously,  naked,  exhausted,  and  wounded,  into  the  first  vessels  that  came 
in  their  way,  and  were  there  crowded,  from  choice  or  necessity,  during 
^  cold,  wet,  and  tempestuous  passage  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  On 
this  passage  a  most  fatal  typhoid  fevet*  broke  out,  which  spread  far  and 
wide  among  the  nurses  and  medical  attendants  of  the  hospitals  in  Eng- 
land where  they  were  landed."  * 

Now  this  passage  aiFords  a  practical  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  contagious  fever  is  first  engendered,  and  afterwards 
spread.  Chagrin,  nakedness,  want,  and  occasional  inebriety,  all 
conspired  to  predispose  this  unfortunate  army  to  fever ;  and  simi- 
lar causes  produce  similar  effects.  Among  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  during  a  scarcity  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  the 
pressure  of  indigence,  fever  having  once  occurred,  soon  acquires 
a  contagious  character,  in  the  dwdlings  of  poverty.  The  secre-^ 
,tions  and  excretions  from  the  patient  are  not  quickly  removefl ; 
the  bed  and  body  linen  is  seldom  changed ;  from  a  pernicious 


•  Influence  of  the  British  Atmosphere  on  the  Health  and  Fnnctions  of  Uie  Hiu 
>aao  Frame,  ^c.    By  James  Jobosoo,  Esq.    Second  Edition,  p.  156. 
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and  mistaken  notion,  the  cool^  breath  of  heaven  is  excluded,  and 
consequently  an  atmosphere  of  contagion  is  forthwith  generatec), 
which  not  only  aliecti)  every  one  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
breathe  such  tainted  air,  but  adheres  to  the  clothes  of  patients 
and  visitors,  and  thus  the  infection  is  disseminated  in  every  pos- 
sible direction.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  nei- 
ther- riches  nor  rank  are  any  protection  from  the  poison.  The 
hand  that  holds  out  eleemosynary  aid  to  the  wretched  men- 
dicant, too  often  brings,  back  an  enemy  that  is  no  respecter  of 
persons. 

The  winter  that  terminated  the  year  1815,  and  commenced 
that  of  1816,  proved  both  severe  and  protracted,  so  that  seed- 
time did  not  take  place  in  Ireland  till  the  months  of  April  and 
May.  The  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  were  wet,  cold, 
and  in  every  respect  uncongenial  to  the  growth  or  maturation  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  consequence  was  that  most  of  the 
^ain,  instead  of  germinating,  burst,  and  that  which  did  come 
forward  was  blighted,  and  unfit  for  the  support  of  animal  life. 
This  was  proved  by  the  great  mortality  which  prevailed  among 
the  draught  horses  in  the  following  spring ;  many  of  whichf 
though  eating  their  usual  quantity,  tell  down  in  the  plough,  or 
even  in  the  stable,  from  mere  inanition. 

Although  this  deficiency  and  this  deterioration  of  human  ali- 
ment was  felt  by  all  Europe  as  well  as  by  Ireland,  yet  Ireland 
had  to  struggle  with  peculiar  privations  and  difticulties.  The 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  subsist,  in  ordinary  years,  on 
-potatoes.  The  deficiency  and  bad  quality  of  this  root  raised 
the  price  to  a  height  that  forced  a  great  proportion  of  the 
lower  classes  to  have  recourse  to  blacK  and  unwholesome  meal 
or  flour  produced  from  some  of  the  worst  barley  and  oats. 
Many  families  indeed  had  no  other  subsistence  than  pollard — 
the  very  worst  produce ,  of  the  flour  mills.  Nay,  it  has  been 
•tated  by  several  respectable  proprietors  of  mills,  "  that  the 
common  btan  vf&s  sought  after  with  such  avidity  that  they  left 
off  feeding  their  cattle  with  it,  that  they  might  supply  the  de^ 
mands  of  their  wretched  fellow-creatures,  who  have  not  un- 
frequently  come  a  dozen  of  miles  to  purchase  and  carry  home  a 
sack  of  it  to  preserve  the  existence  of  their  starving  families.*'* 
A  species  of  wild  onion  or  garlick,  of  the  most  nauseous  flavour, 
called  "  ramps,"  was  eagerly  sought  after ;  and  many  a  meal  was 
fiimished  by  bleeding  the  half  starved,  and  in  some  instances,  dis- 
eased cattle,  and  boihng  the  blood  with  barley  meal  f 
t  The  want  of  fuel  aggravated  the  want  of  food ;  and  cold  was 
^'*^'— — '^'■"— — ^"^i— — ^— — *— —  ■  ■  ■ « ■        1^——  III  1————^^—^ 

*  See  Mr'  Kidd*8  paper  on  the  Typhus  Fever  of  Ireland,  Edinburgh  Medical 
Journal,  No.  64. 
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the  ftttxiliaxy  of  buxiger.  Much  was  done  by  govcivineDt,  and 
much,  very  much,  by  the  benevolent  and  affluent ;  but  in  spite  <^ 
benevolent  exertions  the  lower  classes  were  reduced  to  a  aegree 
of  want  and  suffering  new  even  to  those  to  whom  nothing  scarcely 
was  new  in  calami^. 

In  the  spring  of  ISlTy  fever  began  to  make  its  at^ieanmce^ 
especially  about  Cork  in  the  south,  and  Newry  in  the  north*  It 
was  speedily  propagated,  and,  in  many  instances,  eneepdered  by 
the  habit  ot  crowding  into  the  dose  dirty  rooms  of  tne  sick,  ana 
by  that  of  sitting  in  as  great  numbers  as  the  size  of  their  cabins 
would  admit,  for  hours,  or  even  for  whole  nights,  over  the  body  of 
every  person  i^iiio  died  in  the  neighbourhood,  performing  thecse^ 
remony  of  the  **  wake  J* 

To  this  medium  of  propagation  may  be  addedt  the  shoals  of 
mendicants  who,  during  the  summer  months,  patroled  the  eoun- 
try  and  the  towns  in  immense  numbers.  And  in  this  way,  princi* 
pally,  the  upper  classes  of  society  caught  the  disease.  It  spared 
none,  but  the  females  were  the  more  frequent  suiBferers :  and  when 
it  found  its  wav  among  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  its  ^fects  were  re- 
markably fatal ;  a  circumstance  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  greater  chance  of  inflammation  or  coneestion  of  internal  or* 
ganfamong  the  former  than  the  latter  cku4>. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  into  the  Dublin  hospitals  alone  there  wer^ 
admitted,  in  the  short  space  of  seven  months,  7)451  cases  of  the 
fever,  a  sad  test  of  the  zeal  and  attention  of  the  Irkh  govern* 
ment,  and  of  the  public  officers  of  those  important  institutions* 
In  Cork,  during  the  same  space  of  time,  more  than  8,000  were 
admitted,  and  me  mortality  was  about  one  in  26. 

It  appears  from  authentic  documents,  that  ever  since  the  year 
1812,  tnis  fever  has  been  regularly  increasing  in  the  great  manu- 
&cturing  towns  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  Glasgow. 

^  If  any  man  wonders,"  says  Dr.  Robert  Gr^iam,  '*al  the  prevaiettes 
of  continued  fever  among  the  lower  classes  in  Glasgow,  or  at  ici 
ipreading  from  their  habitations,  let  him  take  a  walk  with  one  of  te 
district  surfleons.  Let  him  pick  his  steps  among  every  species  of  dis» 
gusting  film  through  a  long  alley,  from  four  to  five  feet  wide,  flanked 
by  houses  five  floors  high,  with  here  and  there  an  opening  for  s 
pool  of  water,  from  which  there  is  no  drain,  and. in  which  all  the 
nuisances  of  the  neighbourhood  are  deposited,  in  endless  succession,  to 
float,  and  putri^,  and  waste  away  in  noxious  gases.  Let  him  look,  as 
he  goes  dons,  mto  the  cellars  which  open  into  this  lane,  and  he  will 
probably  find  k)dged,  in  alternate  habitations,  which  are  no  way  distin- 
guished ini  their  exterior,  and  very  Ittde  by  their  furniture  which  is 
within  them,  pigs,  and  cows,  and  human  bemgs,  whiek  can  searedy  be 
recognized  till  brought  to  the  light,  or  till  the  eyes  of  the  visitant  get 
accustomed  to  the  smoke  and  gloom  of  the  cellar  in  which  they  Uve» 
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I  hsfe  been  tonk]^  in  ferend  debs  of  ihis  kind,  where  I  did  not  see  per* 
moas  Ijkkit  on  the  floor  near  me»  tOl  Mr.  Angus,  whom  a  previous  visit 
had  taught  where  to  find  them,  inquired  after  their  health.    I  was  in 
one  closet  measuring  12  feet  by  less  than  five,  on  the  floor  of  whichg 
he  told  me,  six  people  had  laid,  affected  with  fever,  within  these  few 
days^  and  where  I  saw  the  seventh  inhabitant  now  confined.    We 
found  in  one  lodging-house,  15  feet  long  by  nine  feet  from  the  front  of 
the  bed  to  the  opposite  wall,  ihdXjifieen  peofle  were  sometimes  accom- 
modated ;  and  wlien  we  expressed  horror  at  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed,  the  woman  of  the  house,  somewhat  t)£fended,  and, 
1  befieve,  a  little  idarmed,  lest  we  should  cause  some  inquiry  to  be  mado 
by  the  police,  said,  in  *  support  of  the  character '  of  her  establishment^ 
that  eaek  JamUy  was  provided  with  a  bed,  and  that  she  very  seldom  had 
any  body  Ijring  on  the  floor.    I  shall  only  mention  one  other  instance 
ef  misery.    In  a  lodging  house,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  separated  bjr 
boi*di,  the  first  IS  feet  by  11,  the  pther  15  feet  by  eight,  23  of  the 
lowest  class  of  Irish  were  lately  lodged.-— To  day  there  are  14,  of 
whom  two  are  confined  with  fever,  three  are  convalescent,  and  one 
anly  has  hitherto  escaped.    There  are  only  three  beds  in  this  house 
(denominated  with  that  fisicetlousness  which  enables  an  Irishman  to  joke 
with  his  own  mi8ery,^a  barracks) ;  one  of  them  in  a  press  half-way  up 
the  wall,  the  others  wooden  frames,  on  which  are  laid  some  shavings  <» 
wood,  scantily  covered  with  dirty  rags.    Most  of  the  patients  were 
lying  on  the  floor.    A  man,  two  sons,  and  lu^  adult  daughter,  were 
lying  side  by  side  on  the  floor  of  the  first  room,  their  bedding  of  the 
same  materials  with  the  otluBr^  and  the  boys  being  destitute  c^slurts. 
Could  imagination  feign  a  combination  of  circumstances  more  horribly 
conducive  to  disease  and  immorality  1 ''  (Pfi57*). 

'Ftcfm  a  large  manuikctnrinff  town,  audi  as  Glasgow,  every 
carrier  leaving  town,  takea  vnth  him  bales  of  infectious  matter^ 
in  the  shape  dT  cotton  yam,  to  be  dropped  at  every  village  vnthin 
ffity  miles,  and  thence  scattered  indefinitely.  And  it  is  melan- 
eholy  to  state,  that  the  fear  of  infection  has  given  origin  to  many 
acts  of  hard-heariedness  in  this  country,  that  would  di^raoe  tlie 
dMUractcflr  of  savage  life. 

With  respect  to  oonta^ous  fever  in  oar  own  metropolis,  we 
have  sufficient  {Mrooft  that  want  and  the  depressing  passions  have 
the  same  operative  influence,  when  they  occar  in  this  **  land  of 
plenty,"  as  Bm<mg  aOr  poorer  neighbours.  If  personal  unclean-* 
uness,  aocnmulated  filth,  and  want  of  ventilation,  could  induce 
ferer,  under  ordinary  circiunstances,  the  perlieus  of  St  Giles, 
3xxd  other  parts  of  thin  metropolis,  would  nev^  cease  to  be  foci  of 
contagion.  These  localities  remain  unchanged  in  all  seasons; 
but  it  is  only  when  aai  epidemic  constitution  of  the  air,  or  a 
combinatbn  of  moral  canses  occur,  that  we  have  the  pesdleittial 
fever  developed. 

'    The  last  epidenxic  fever  that  infested  this  capital  followed  a 

aoocessive  y«an  ( 1 7i9  and  1 800) ;  and  it  was  during 
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the  prevalerice  of  this  fevier,  that  the  necessity  for  establishing  a 
House  of  Recovery  became  manifest.  This  epidemic  did  not  en- 
tir  ly  subside  till  the  third  year  after  the  fever  hospital  was 
op  ned.  Since  that  period,  till  within  these  eighteen  months,  the 
metropolis  was  remarkably  free  from  fever.     It  was  to  be  ex- 

})ected  that  the  unparalleled  distresses  of  the  labouring  poor — the 
OSS  of  employment,  occasioned  by  the  termination  of  the  war, 
md  the  general  suspension  of  the  manufactories, — the  failing 
harvest  of  181 69  and  the  cloud  of  moral  anxieties  and  depressing 
passions  which  naturally  resulted  from  this  combination  of  mis- 
fortunes, would  evolve  the  usual  consequence— infectious  fever. 
This  has  been  the  case ;  and  up  to  this  hour,  fever  has  been  mak« 
in^  progress  amongst  us,  and  is  "daily  givipg  proofs  of  what 
it  IS  fashion  with  some  to  deny — the  existence  of  contagion. 

The  House  of  Recovery  in  London  furnishes  numberless 
proofs  of  contagion,  if  proofs  were  wanting.  Thus  Dr.  Bateman 
mentions  a  family  of  ten  persons,  nine  01  whom  were  admitted 
in  succession,  after  one  had  died :  "  only  five  of  these  resided 
together,  the  others  having  caught  it  by  visiting  them."  Indeed 
we  know  from  personal  information,  derived  from  the  present 
officer^  of  the  establishment,  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases  admitted  during  the  year,  the  disease  could  be  clearly 
traced  to  contagion.  The  late  apothecary  of  the  House  of 
Recovery  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  his  able  and  humane  exertions 
ki  the  wards  of  that  institution. 

At  all  times  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  disposition  to  fever 
in  London  during  ^e  autumnal  months,  which  diminishes  with 
the  approach  of  vrinter.     In  September  and  October,  1816,  a 
^  contagions  fever  declared  itself  in  t^ie  courts  about  Sa£Fron-hill, 
*  and  in  a  silk  mannfectory  in  Spitalfields.    This  fever  subsided, 
as  usual,  iii  the  winter.     In  March,  1817?  the  fever  re-appeared 
in  the  vicinity  of  Essex-street,  Whitechapel,  where  the  silk  ma- 
nufacturers resided;  and  in  the  following  month,  the  workhouse 
'  oi  Sbadwell  became*  a  focus  of  contagion,  as  did  other  poor* 
liouses,  especially  those  of  'Whitechapel,  St.  Luke,  St.  Sepul- 
chre, and  St.  George,  Southwark. 

*^  It  was  no  matter  of  surprize,  indeed,  that  these  abodes  "of  poverty 
should  become  the  seats' of  contagious  fever,  under  the  concurrent  cir-i 
cumstances  of  dearth  and  deficient  employment,  which  threw  into  their 
wards  crowds  of  half-starved  beings,  many  of  them. deriving  their  sole 
claim  to  relief  from  having  slept  in  the  streets  of  the  parish,  and  who 
were  already  seized  with  fever."     (Bateman.) 

Paupers  labouring  under  fever,  were  also.constahtlytrausferred 
to  the  workhouses  from  their  deserted  habitations,  so  that  their 
diseases  could  not  fail  to  spread  in  these  liouses^  which  were  al- 
ready so  crowded;  that  some  of  the  patients  complfdned  that  they 
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had  lain  %ix  in  a  bed,  or  even  on  the  floor.  Under  these  accu- 
mulated distresses,  the  asylum  offered  by  the  House  of  Recovery 
has  been  of  infinite  value,  and  has  afforded  the  only  practicable 
means  of  diminishing  the  mischief,  and  arresting  its  progress. 

The  fever,  however,  was  not  confined  to  these  resorts  of  the 
paupers  :  it  showed  itself  during  the  autumnal  months  in  the  pri- 
vate habitations  of  the  poor,  in  almost  all  the  close  and  crowded 
districts  in  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  town,  and 
in  the  Borough.  It  was  most  prevalent  in  the  alleys  about  Essex- 
street,  in  Whitechapel ;  near  Golden-lane,  Old-street;  and  in  the 
crowded  and  unclean  courts  about  Cross-street,.  Chick-lane, 
Saflron-hill,  &c. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  district  of  St.  Giles,  proverbially 
the  receptacle  of  oeggary,  should  have  remained  nearly  free  from 
the  epidemic  till  the  month  of  November,  1817.  Since  that  pe- 
riod till  the  present  year,  when  the  Fever  Institution  checked  the 
progress  of  the  contagion  by  purification,  St.  Giles  was  the 
source  of  the  most  numerous  supply  of  patients  to  the  House  of 
Recovery. 

There  seems  to  be  a  certain  class  of  medical  practitioners 
who,  having  no  connexion  whatever  with  public  institutions, 
and  being  limited  in  thdr  personal  experience  to  an  exclusive 
attendance  on  families  of  some  condition,  have  denied  the  fact 
of  an  unusual  prevalence  of  fever  in  the  metropolis.  But 
were  the  facts  above  recorded  not  sufficient,  other  evidence 
may  be  added.  A  circular  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Medical 
Committee  of  the  Fever  Institution  to  the  physicians  of  all  the 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  London,  requesting  information  as 
to  tne  proportion  of  fevers  recently  occurring  in  their  respective 
establishments.  In  all  the  hospitals,  except  two  (from  one  of 
which  no  answer  was  returned) ;  and  in  all  the  dispensaries,  ex- 
cept one  at  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  a  very  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  patients  affected  with  fever  was  asserted  to  have  oc- 
curred. But  latterly  most  parts  of  the  metropolis  have  been  vi- 
sited by  fever,  and  the  epidemic  has  become  sufficiently  notorious 
to  claim  parliamentary  interposition. 

Dr.  Armstrong  disagrees  with  the  opinion  so  generally  main- 
tained, that  the  fever,  which  the  term  typhus  properly  designates, 
is,  in  all  its  stages,  a  disease  of  real  debility.  On  the  contrary, 
our  author's  experience  has  led  him  to  believe,  that  genuine 
typhus  is  an  affection  of  an  inflammatory  or  congestive  nature, 
in  its  /first  stages,  demanding  at  times  the  decidedly  evacuant 
plan.  The  following  passage,  conveying  an  excellent  description 
of  the  approach  of  simple  typhus,  we  shall  extract,  as  a  very  use- 
ful one  to  the  general  reader,  since  it  is  by  detecting  the  nascent 
movements  of  this  insidious  disease  that  we  gain  a  control  over 
its  duration  and  force. 
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^  The  simple  typhus  has  a  first  stage  of  oppression^  a  sectfbd  of  n- 
cifcementy  and  a  third  of  collapse.  These  successive  stages,  but  more 
particularly  the  two  last,  bear  a  pretty  exact  ratio  to  each  other,  as  to 
degree,  but  not  as  to  duration.  The  stage  of  oppression  is  usually 
marked  by  a  variety  of  symptoms,  among  which  the  following  are 
mostly  conspicuous.  Paleness  of  the  face ;  a  peculiar  look  of  dejec- 
tion and  weariness ;  some  degree  of  darkness  or  livor  in  the  integu- 
ments surrounding  the  eyes ;  prostration  of  strength ;  diminution  of 
mental  energy,  and  of  sensibility ;  cold  creeping  sensations  onrthe  sur- 
ftice,  or  short  hot  and  chilly  fits  alternately ;  loathing  of  food,  nausea, 
or  vomiting,  whitish  or  clammy  tongue ;  sense  of  weight  or  anxiety 
about  the  prsecordia ;  occasional  sighing,  and  hurried  breathing ;  ach- 
ing heaviness  or  giddiness  of  the  head ;  coldness  of  the  back,  and  pain 
of  the  loins ;  a  quick,  low,  struggling  pulse,  changeable  as  to  fre- 
quency, and  even  irregular  as  to  force.  These  symptoms  are  accom- 
panied with  feelings  of  general  uneasiness,  somewhat  resembling  those 
which  are  experienced  aiter  a  long  journey,  or  any  other  great  fatigue." 
{Armstrong,  p.  10.) 

This  stage  generally  lasts  two  or  three  days,  and  is  succeeded 
by  one  of  excitement,  in  which  there  is  a  complete  develi^ment 
dt  the  fever. 

«  **  The  tone  and  velocity  of  the  circulation  ar^  now  prelernaturdly 
increased,  and  the  pulse  becomes  comparatively  expansive,  thrilly,  and 
resisting,  and  widely  difierent  firom  the  variable,  confined,  inelastic 
pulse  of  the  former  stage,  and  from  the  uniform,  free,  and  smoothly 
flowing  one  of  health.  The  cheeks  are  flushed ;  the  eyes  heavy ;  and 
the  lips  parched.  The  respiration  is  quick ;  the  skin  almost  invariably 
dry;  the  heat  universally  difRised,  and  steadily  above  the  common 
point;  the  tongue  foul;  the  thirst  urgent ;  the  uneasiness  in  the  head 
increased ;  the  sensorium  in  a  highly  susceptible  state — every  symp- 
tom, in  fine,  denoting  an  excess  of  excitement."     (/d.  p.  11.) 

In  this  sti^e,  we  generally  find  an  evening  exacerbation  and 
morning  remission,  more  or  less  marked — the  bowels  being  mostly 
ccHistipated — the  excretions  and  secretions  deranged.  After  six 
or  seven  days,  a  collapse  succeeds  this  morbid  excitement,  as 
evinced  bv  a  greater  prostration  of  strength— inore  frequent  pulse, 
weaker,  fouler,  darker,  and  drier  tongue,  fainter  voice — less  dis- 
tbitt  utterance — shorter,  feebler,  and  more  anxious  breathing. 
The  functions  of  the  brain  are  now  much  more  disordered — the 
countenance  more  dejected,  sunk,  and  inanimate.  As  the  peril 
increases,  he  not  only  labours  under  subsultus  tendinum,  visual 
deceptions,  low  muttering  delirium,  and  difiScuky  of  swaUowingr 
but  also  has  a  tendency  to  slide  downwards  in  the  bed,  and  draw 
up  the  feet  frequently  to  the  body. 

This  is  the  general  march  of  simple  typhus,  as  it  runs  mi  un- 
impeded course;  but  between  its  slightest  and  its  most  marked 
forms,  there  are  intermediate  ones  oievery  grade. 
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Oar  aiithor  next  proceeds  to  describe  two  other  distinct  varieties 
of  this  fever — the  inflammatory,  and  the  congestive;  in  which  na« 
ture  is  so  faithfully  delineated,  and  the  symptoms  so  accurately 
described,  that  the  reader  is  carried  to  the  very  bed-side  of  the 
patient.  He  combats  the  position  that  idiopathic  fever,  so 
called,  is,  in  reality,  an  inflammation  of  the  brain.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  maintains,  and  with  much  appearance  of  reason  on  his 
side,  that  ^^  typhus  sometimes  begins  and  terminates  without  to^ 
pical  inflammation."  (P.  23.) 

On  each  variety  of  the  fever,  Dr.  Armstrong's  remarks  are 
extranely  valuable;  but  on  th^t  form  which  he  terms  ^*  conges^ 
tive,*'  he' evinces  originality  of  conception,  and  depth  of  research. 
As  we  cannot^  do  justice  to  this  part  of  the  work,  by  either  ana- 
lysis or  extracts,  we  shall  refer  to  the  volume  itself.  Before 
adverting  to  the  treatment,  however,  we  shall  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing extract  relative  to  the  pathology  of  fever,  and  febrile 
diseases. 

**  Marsh  fevers,  the  small-pox,  the  measles,  apd  many  other  febrile 
diseases,  might  be  examined,  to  show  that,  however  various  their 
causes,  their  grand  effects  on  the  vital  organs  are  still  simple  excite* 
ment,  inflammation,  and  congestion ;  and  I  am  greatly  n^istaken  if  this 
doctrine  does  not  afford  a  key  which  will  unlock  the  principal  diffi- 
culties on  the  subject  of  fevers,  particular  and  general.  The  causes  of 
fevers  are  very  various,  and  so  is  their  external  pathology ;  but  still  I 
must  contend  that  their  internal  pathology  is  uniform.  If,  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  methods  of  treatment,  we  could,  for  the  time^  disre- 
gard the  causes,  and  the  mere  external  pathology^  and  look  only  at  th0 
great-effects  on  the  vital  organs,  or  in  other  words  at  the  internal po" 
thology,  our  success  would  be  much  greater ;  and  until  we  do  disem- 
barrass our  minds  from  that  confusion  which  arises  from  the  contem- 
plation of  so  many  causes,  and  of  so  many  external  symptoms,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  arrive  at  those  comprehensive  and  plain  principles  of 
practice,  which  may  be  successfully  applied  to  the  whole  class  of  acute 
diseases."     (P.  95.) 

.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  above  remarks ;  and  tbev  apply 
pf etty  nearly  to  the  treatment  as  well  as  the  pathology  of  fevers. 
We  have  not  room  for  even  a  brief  outline  of  Dr.  Armstrong's 
roiles  for  the  management  of  typhus  fever,  which,  however,  we 
must  not  omit  to  recommend  to  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  student 
and  practitioner. 

It  is  in  the  inflammatory  and  congestive  forms  of  typhus,  that 
Dr.  Armstrong  evinces  considerable  power  of  discrimination, 
and  a  happy  boldness  of  decision. 

In  respect  to  the  propriety  of  blood-letting  in  the  inflammatory 
forms  of  typhus  fever,  there  is,  as  Dr.  Armstrong  observes,  a 
striking  agreement  between  the  best  practical  authorities  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times.   During  the  rise  and  progress,  indeed,  oC 
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the  fatal  doctrines  of  debility  and  putrescency,  the  lancet  was 
condemned  in  many  fevers ;  but  the  speculations  of  Cullen  and 
Brown,  which  have  so  long  obscured  our  pathological  views, 
are,  at  length,  passing  away  like  clouds  before  the  sun,  and  will, 
we  hope,  soon  disappear  from  the  horizon  of  the  medical  world. 
In  this  volume.  Dr.  Armstrong  lays  down  a  code  of  admirable 
rules  to  guide  us  in  the  application  of  blood-letting  in  typhus 
fever,  complicated  with  local  inflammation,  which  every  prac- 
titioner should  make  it  a  point  to  study  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, and  carefully  preserve  in  his  memory.  This  code  cannot 
be  abridged  without  entirely  destroying  its  value.  We  shall  beg 
leave,  however,  to  introduce  the  following  extract,  containing 
the  sentiments  of  this  physician  relative  to  calomel  in  the  disease 
under  review. 

*^  Perhaps  few  physicians  in  this  country  have  given  calomel  witli 
more  freedom  than  myself  in  febrile  disorders.  Having  imbibed  an 
early  and  strong  bias,  that  its  whole  efficacy  depended  upon  its  purga* 
tive  operation,  I  remained  sceptical^  for  a  long  time,  as  to  its  possess- 
ing any  other  power  in  fevers.  But  cautious  and  reiterated  observa- 
tions have  at  last  convinced  me  that,  next  to  venesection^  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  anti-inflammatory  agents  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. It  will  be  found  that  very  few  patients  perish  in  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  where  ptyalism  is  clearly  established.  In  general  terms, 
inflammation  may  be  denominated  a  loss  of  balance  in  the  circulating 
system ;  and  calomel  having  a  direct  pavoer  in  equalizing  the  circulation^ 
is  a  most  suitable  remedy  for  that  affection ;  but  the  ordinary  mode  of 
administering  it  will  do  no  good,  nay,  it  will  often  tend  to  brmg  it  into 
discredit.  Before  its  exhibition  in  the  inflammatory  typhus,  blood 
should  always  be  drawn,  and  the  bowels  freely  and  frequently  opened. 
Then  without  loss  of  time,  it  should  be  given  in  at  least  three  grain' 
doses,  combined  with  nearly  a  grain  of  opium^  and  repeated  three, 
four^  or  five  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  until  the  mouth  be  obviously  af- 
fected. In  cases  of  more  than  ordinary  violence^  I  have  often  given  it  in 
scruple  doses  j  and  so  far  from  having  any  reason  to  regret  this  prac« 
tice,  it  has  generally  proved  most  beneficial,  by  rapidly  saturating  the 
system,  and  thus  striking  at  the  very  seat  of  the  inflammation.  The 
combining  of  moderate  doses  of  opium  with  large  doses  of  calomel* 
has  most  frequently  an  admirable  influence,  not  only  in  causing  a 
complete  change  of  action  in  the  system,  but  in  promoting  an  univer- 
sal, warm  perspiration,  which  tends  speedily  to  remove  every  trace 
of  the  internal  disorder."    (P.  137.) 

Dr.  Armstrong  wisely  recommends  that,  whenever  there"  is 
manifestly  a  preternatural  accumulation  of  blood  in  any  part  of 
importance,  general  blood-letting  should  first  be  adopted,  and 
local  blood-letting  afterwards.  Our  author  has  found  that  local 
abstractions  of  blood  by  leeches,  cupping,  &c.  have  an  infinitely 
greater  power  over  the  action  of  the  heart  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 
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<'  In  the  course  of  these  experiments,  too>  a  remarkable  and  unex- 
pec^ted  fact  was  presented  to  my  observation ;  namely,  that  the  action 
of  the  heart  may  frequently  be  weakened  by  small  quantities  of  blood 
abstracted  by  leeches^  when  moderate  or  larger  quantities  would  be 
required  to  produce  a  similar  effect  by  venesection  from  one  larger 
vessel.  Thus  if  the  chest  or  belly  be  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  a 
vein  may  be  opened  at  the  arm;  and  as  the  benefit  is  generally 
greatest  when  the  blood  is  rapidly  abstracted  from  a  great  vessel,  the 
orifice  should  be  made  very  large.  About  an  hour  aher  decisive  ve- 
nesection, several  leeches  may  be  applied  Over  the  integuments  of  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  nearest  to  the  site  of  the  uneasiness ;  but,  as  in  . 
visceral  affections,  the  principal  efficacy  of  local  blood-letting  depeqds 
upon  its  influence  on  the  heart,  it  should  be  continued  until  it  sensibly 
weakens  the  action  of  that  organ,  which  may  be  known  by  its  lessen* 
ing  the  force  or  the  frequency  of  the  pulse/'     (P,  139.) 

Dr.  Armstrong  hesitates  respecting  the  aiFusion  of  cold  water 
in  inflammatory  typhus.  It  would  be  unreasonable  indeed  to  ex- 
pect that  this  measure  should  prove  as  efficacious  in  this  as  in  the 
simple  form  of  the  disease.  Where  internal  organs  are  inflamed, 
the  recoil  of  blood  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  would  be  dan- 

ferous.  The  warm  bath,  however,  is  not  liable  to  this  objection, 
t  may  be  beneficially  used  after  bleeding,  as  it  has  a  power  of 
equalizing  the  circulation,  by  inducing  a  flow  of  blood  towards 
the  surface.  Dr.  Armstrong  guards  the  practitioner  against 
carrying  depletion  too  far,  even  in  the  acute  form  of  the  inflam- 
matory typnus. 

^  When  a  decided  impression  has  been  made  upon  the  topical 
affection,  wc  should  desist  from  the  employment  of  very  active  mea- 
sures, and  either  leave  nature  to  exert  her  own  energies  towards  re- 
storation, or  to  second  them  by  moderate  treatment.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  the  system  sooner  sinks  under  depletion  in  typhus, 
than  in  merely  symptomatic  fevers ;  and  this  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
disease  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  medical  attend- 
ant."   (P.  146.) 

We  have  taken  up  this  subject  less  with  a  view  to  elucidation, 
for  on  a  medical  subject  a  review  can  impart  but  little  knowledge^ 
than  to  direct  attention  more  particularly  to  the  valuable  matter 
which  is  found  in  every  page  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  book.  It  is  the 
best  work  on  typhus;  and  typhus  is  unfortunately,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  most  interesting  ot  all  medical  topics. 

In  retiring  from  the  active  duties  of  the  Fever  Institution,  to 
which  he  was  attached  for  fourteen  years.  Dr.  Bateman  has  con- 
sidered it  proper  to  publish  a  small  volume,  containing  the  prin- 
cipal results  of  his  observations  during  the  honourable  period  of » 
his  services  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  His  work  contains  many 
valuable  facts,  and  judicious  remarks,  of  which  we  here  propose  ' 
to  give  some  account. 
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Dr.  Batemaii  is  strongly  inclined  to  beliere^  that  all  fevers  are 
radically  the  samci  however  they  may  appear  varied  by  age,  con**, 
^itution,  accidental  circumstance,  or  degree  of  intensity  in  the 
causes.  In  this  we  feel  disposed  to  agree  with*  him,  and  with  Dr. 
Armstrong. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  he  approves,  upon  the  whole, 
6f  Dr.  Armstrong's  classification  of  typhus,  into  simple,  inflam- 
matory, and  congestive^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  objections  to 
the  last  of  these ;  since  for  our  own  part  we  are  inclined  to  give 
)iim  more  credit  for  this  than  any  other  portion  of  his  useful  work. 
We  shall  not  follow  Dr.  Bateman  through  his  well-drawn  de- 
lineations of  the  simple  and  complicated  forms  of  typhus,  but 
f)ass  at  once  to  the  section  on  treatment.  Our  author  acknow* 
edges,  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  excellent  publicfttions 
which  have,  of  late  years,  issued  from  the  pens  of  many  able 
practitioners  in  this  and  hotter  climates,  yet  an  impression  is  at 
this  day  but  too  manifest,  ^'  not  only  in  the  popular  feelings  and 
prejudices,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  medical  practkionere, 
unfavourable  to  the  cool  and  antiphlogistic  management  of  this 
disease." 

^*  That  this  impression  exists  in  considerable  force  in  a  niultitudeof 
practitioners,  is  evident  from  the  resort  which  is  so  frequently  wit* 
nessed,  even  in  the  early  stage  of  fever,  to  the  camphor  mixture,  cor* 
dial  confection  and  ether,  and  the  subsequent  use  of  bark  and  wine ; 
from  the  disinclination  to  blood-letting  and  free  purgation,  and  to  the 
external  and  internal  use  of  cold  liquids ;  and  from  the  heat  of  the 
apartments  in  which  patients  are  permitted  to  be  confined.  That  this 
impression  is  still  more  strongly  fixed  in  the  popular  mind,  the  difficulty 
which  every  attempt  to  introduce  coolness  in  any  shape,  whether  in 
the  drink  or  the  bed-clothes,  or  in  the  use  of  cold  washing,  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  fresh  air,  will  sufficiently  demonstrate.     (P.  91.) 

From  this  passage  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  Dr.  Bate« 
man  is  a  friend  to  depletion  in  fever.  But  as  he  acknowledges 
that  he  cdmmenced  his  professional  career  impressed  with  the 
doctrines  of  deljility  and  putrescenc?/^  and  that  his  subsequent 
practice  has  been  a  continued  struggle  between  the  prejudices  of 
education  and  the  staring  conviction  of  facts,  we  cannot  expect 
the  same  eneigetic  practice  to  be  recommended  or  pi^sued  by  our 
author,  which  those  who  were  more  early  emancipated  from  the 
trammels  of  authority,  have  embraced,  and  brought  to  a  consi- 
derable d^ree  of  perfection. 

*M  am  very  conscious,"  says  Dr.  Bateman,  "  of  the  extent  to  which' 
my  own  practice  has  been  cramped  by  this  prejudice,  and  of  the  re- 
luctance with  which  I  have  admitted  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  till 
frequent  repetitions,  and  the  sanction  of  oth«r  authorities,  had  rendered 
it  irresistible."     (P.  98.) 
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This  eoyifession  is  as  honourable  to  the  iodividual^  as  it  is 
mortifying  to  the  pride  of  reason,  and  the  dignity  of  medical 
science. 

To  originate  typhus  fever,  the  presence  of  a  specific  conta^* 
gion  is  not  necessary.  Contagion  is  resolved  by  many  into  a 
subtile  poison  which  may  float  in  the  atmosphere,  to  some  dis- 
tance .round  the  habitations  of  typhous  patients,  or  the  hospitals 
which  contain  them,  and  thus  strike  the  unsuspicious  passen- 
ger with  its  pestilent  breath :  ^^  whence  many  persons  have  ex- 
pressed apprehensions  of  danger,  or  been  deterred  from  visiting 
this  metropolis  and  other  towns,  during  the  present  epidemic 
season ;  and  many  residents  have  carefully  shunned  any  approach 
to,  and  made  long  circuits  to  avoid,  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles  and 
Whitechapel,  in  some  of  the  alleys  of  which  a  few  persons  were 
known  to  have  been  a£Pected  with  fever." 

These  opinions,  and  the  terrors  growing  out  of  them,  are 
equally  unfounded  and  absurd.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved, 
that  the  matter  of  contagion  is  incommunicable  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  a  few  feet,  in  a  free  and  open  atmosphere,  and  conse- 
quently that  residence,  in  a  district  where  fever  prievails,  is  per- 
fectly safe.  Indeed  the  habitation,  even  the  apartment  of  the  sick 
man  himself,  may  be  rendered  free  from  danger,  and  the  conta- 
gion diluted  to  an  innocuous  degree  by  common  atmospheric  air 
alone.  This  is  the  grand  secret  of  destroying  the  force  of  con- 
tagion. Where  the  pure  breath  of  heaven  can  be  brought  into 
an  apartment — where  the  bed  and  other  linen  can  be  frequently 
changed — where  all  discharges  from  the  patient  can  be  regularly 
and  speedily  removed,  contlagion  will  be  completely  disarmed  in 
its  power  of  attacking  visitors.  With  these  there  is  no  danger ; 
witnout  these  there  is  ruo  safety ,  whatever  juggling  processes  of  fu- 
migation we  may  go  through.  As  a  bad  smell  in  a  typhus  pa- 
tient's apartment  is  a  tolerably  sure  criterion  that  contagious 
miasms  are  afloat,  so  any  means  which  may  conceal  or  suppress 
this  smell,  and  thus  mask  the  enemy,  have  always  appeared  to  us 
injudicious,  if  not  dangerous.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  pre- 
fer ventilation  to  fumigation.  As  for  the  bedding,  clothing,  or 
any  article  which  mi^ht  harbour  cont^ious  miasmata,  under  the 
form  oifomitesy  boiling  water  should  nrst  be  poured  upon  them^ 
then  they  should  be  well  boiled,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  opea 
air.  These  means  will  be  found  perfectly  efiectuaL  The  foUowr 
ing  are  abstracted  from  Dr.  Haygarth's  judicious  rjules: 

**  The  door  of  an  apartment,  in  which  a  patient  lies  ill  of  fever,  more 
especially  in  small  houses,  should  be  kept  always  open,  and  the  window 
or  windows  likewise,  in  warm  or  temperate  weather  during  the  day, 
and  occasionally  during  the  night.  At  all  seasons,  indeed,  however 
cold,  the  occasioned  refreshment  pf  the  air  of  the  apartment,  by  au 
open  window,  even  during  the  night,  is  proper.    For  the  same  reap 
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•ont,  the  curtains  should  not  be  drawn  round  the  bed,  except  a  part 
sufficient  to  shade  the  patient's  eyes  from  the  light.  Visitors  and  at- 
tendants should  also  avoid  the  direct  current  of  his  breath,  or  the  ex- 
halations from  his  body,  or  from  his  cYacuations ;  or,  if  obliged  to 
come  into  close  contact  wj^h  them,  should  maintain  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  breath.  The  linen  of  the  patient's  person  and  bed 
should  be  frequently  changed ;  that  which  is  removed,  immersed  im- 
mediately in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  washed ;  and  all  the  discharges 
should  be  speedily  removed." 

Before  .closing  the  subject  of  typhus  fever,  we  will  make  one 
observation  respecting  the  House  of  Recovery.  It  will  be 
evident,  from  what  we  have  already  adduced,  that  any  danger 
from  this  source  is  perfectly  chimerical.  It  is  very  rare  that  either 
nurse  or  medical  officer  is  affected  with  fever ;  nor  is  it  possible 
for  any  infection  to  pervade  the  air  surrounding  the  building. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  ventilation  and  cleanliness  cannot  be 
expected  in  the  dwellings  of  poverty  and  ^kness,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  primary  importance  to  separate  the  diseased  from  the 
healthy  as  quickly  as  possible;  for  this  not  only  checks  the  dis- 
semination of  the  poison  considerably,  but  affords  the  opportuni^ 
of  purification  and  ventilation.  The  House  of  Recovery  afford 
to  the  poor  these  essential  advantages ;  and  therefore  merits  the 
protection  of  the  statesman,  and  the  support  of  every  Christian 
philanthropist. 
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1.  The  American  Register  ;  or  Summary  Review  of  History ,  Poll' 
ticSf  and  Literature.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  990.    Philadelphia,  1817. 

2.  Official  Correspondence  between  Don  Lads  de  Onis,  Minister  from 
Spain  to  the  United  States  of  Am&rica^  and  John  Quincey  Adams, 
Secretary  of  State  in  Relation  to  the  Fhridas  and  the  Boundaries 
of  Louisiana,  tvith  other  Matters  in  Dispute  between  the  two  Qh 
vernments.    pp.  ISO.     London,  1818. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  in  France  the  predict- 
ive language  held  by  its  partisans  and  paneg}Tists  was,  that  when 
the  privileged  orders,  as  they  chose  to  denominate  the  different 
ranks  which  compose  European  society,  were  abolished,  the  in- 
ducements  to  war  would  cease,  and  a  period  of  peace,  tranquillity, 
and  felicity,  infallibly  succeed.  A  very  short  space  of  time  was 
sufficient  to  dispel  this  childish  conceit,  which  is  directly  at 
variance  with  every  information  that  e;ither  ancient  or  modem 
history  has  conveyed  to  us,  respecting  the  condition  and  fate  of 
popular  governments. 
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The  populace  of  every  natioa  are  deeply  impressed  with  ideas 
of  the  superiority  of  their  own  country,  of  its  paramount  dignity, 
power,  and  importance,  and  are  therefore  feelingly  alive  to  every 
thing  that  can  be  tortured  into  a  national  insult.  Nor  is  this 
feeling  to  be  altogether  condemned.  We  see  in  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  origin  and  spring  of  that  patriotism,,  which,  under  due 
correction,  and  within  virtuous  and  mor^Mimits,  may  be  classed 
among  the  most  effectual  means  of  benefiting  and  preserving  a 
nation.  But  in  prpportion  to  the  degree  of  power  and  influence 
enjoyed  by  the  populace,  the  moral  restraints  arising  from  consi- 
derations of  justice  generally  decline.  The  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country  sometimes  feel  rightly,  always  acutely,  but  seldom 
reason  accurately. 

In  England,  where  the  popular  voice  is  considerably  tempered 
and  restrained  by  those  valuable  institutions  of  which  our  political 
constitution  is  composed,  the  national  vanity  has  often  been  in-> 
flamed,  and  a  disposition  to  war  exhibited,  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  government  has  frequently  checked,  but  to  which  it  has  also 
been  sometimes  compelled  to  yield. 

The  most  striking  modern  instance  of  the  dangerous  workings 
of  party  upon  the  popular  mind,  which  the  coolness  and  justice 
of  the  government  could  not  restrain,  and  which  produced  a  war 
both  needless  and  unjust,  occurred  towards  the  termination  of  the 
long  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  an  administration 
whose  characteristic  distinction  was  the  spirit  of  peace.  The 
slow,  but  sometimes  summary,  justice  exercised  on  some  English- 
men, whose  thirst  for  gain  led  them  to  open  and  forcible  vio- 
lations of  the  revenue  laws  of  Spain,  was  used  successfully  by  an 
eager  opposition  to  work  the  popular  mind  to  a  condition  almost  of 
insanity.  In  this  state  it  was  in  vain  to  appeal  to  that  justice 
which,  if  coolly  consulted,  would  have  shown  that  Spain  claimed 
no  other  right  to  an  exclusion  of  all  foreigners  from  her  colonies, 
than  was  exercised  by  England  herself  and  the  other  European 
nations;  that  every  invader  of  her  rights  was  liable  to  the  punish- 
ments she  had  thought  proper  to  enact,  and  must  calculate  on 
the  conseauences  of  violating  her  laws.  These  considerations, 
urged  by  tne  government,  though  from  dread  of  popular  feeling 
urged  indeed  in  so  guarded  a  manner  as  to  deprive  them  of  their 
due  force,  were  treated  as  the  suggestions  of  cowardice,  or  the 
ofispring  of  insensibility  to  national  honour.  The  public  voice 
-demanded  retaliation  for  supposed  injuries;  and  the  power  of  a 
tottering  administration  was  insuflicient  to  resist  the  demand. 
The  leaders  of  the  opposition  faction,  in  directing  popular 
feeKng,  and  in  stimulating  it  by  virulence  and  invective,,  thought 
only  of  the  most  efiectual  mode  of  supplanting  their  rivals. 
By  the  successiul  use  of  inflammatory  language  they  plunged 
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the  country  into  a  disgraceful,  because  an  unj^usC  war.  They 
displaced  their  rivals  indeed ;  l^ut  they  soon  found  it  impossible 
to  secure  their  own  stability,  by  appealing  to  those  whom  thqr 
had  misled  and  inflamed. 

During  the  present  reign  two  remarkable  instances  have  oc^ 
curred  in  which  the  cool' wisdom  of  the  government  was  success- 
ful in  keeping  within  due  bounds  the  feelmgs  of  popular  fufy,  and 
in  preventing  wars  which  couid  have  been  defended  on  no  princir 
pie  of  justice.  The  afiair  of  the  Falkland  islands,  and  that  of  the 
settlement  at  Nootka  Sound,  created  an  ebullition  in  the  public 
mind,  which,  had  it  been  in  the  slightest  degree  encouraged  by 
the  government,  would  have  led  to  hostilities,  which,  even  if  po- 
pular feeling  had  been  left  to  itself,  would  probably  have  had  the 
*«ame  termination,  as  in  the  case  above  instanced :  and  the  escape 
from  which  was  certainly  owing  to  the  temperate  and  just  conduct 
of  the  administration. 

If  the  popular  feeling  in  a  country  like  England,  where  only  t 
.  due  proportion  of  democracy  exists,  and  where  it  is  softened  and 
correcteid  by  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  the  sober  wisdom  of 
an  hereditary  nobility,  is  so  great,  as  often  to  threaten,  and  some- 
times to  excite  a  war;  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  the  States  of 
America,  where  the  popular  feeling  has  the  sole  direction, 
the  tendency  to  engage  in  hostility  with  other  countries  should 
prevail  with  irresistible  force.  The  sm.iller  states  of  antiquity, 
especially  of  Greece,  were  moved  to  animosity  against  their 
neighbours  by  their  orators,  who  found  their  gratification  in  flat* 
tering  the  populace  with  representations  of  their  power,  their 
influence,  and  their  rights.  They  stimulated  them  generally  by 
exaggerated  statements,  and  kept  them  in  that  feverish  state 
which  naturally  produces  quarrels  and  hostility.  In  America,  the 
place  which  the  orators  held  in  the  ancient  republics  is  filled  by 
a  race  unknown  till  later  periods,  but  who,  if  they  fall  below  them 
in  ability  and  knowledge,  exceed  those  ancient  orators  in  flat;- 
tering  the  populace,  in  scurrilous  defiance  of  authority,  in- 
personal  invective,  in  contempt  of  justice,  and  in  the  talent  of 
erciting  to  depredations  on  their  neighbours. - 

The  news*writers  of  America  are  the  courtiers  of  the  popu- 
lace, ~>-4;he  base  flatterers  of  those  on  whom  they  depend  for  bread, 
and  who  depend  on  these  again  for  what  little  knowledge  they 
gain.  But  the  knowledge  they  communicate  is  so  conta* 
minated  by  misrepresentation,  so  blended  with  passion,  and  so 
distorted  by  flattery,  as  to  be  worse  in  effect  than  the  grossest 
ignorance. 

The  fear  of  personal  attacks  from  these  envenomed  writers  is 
so  great,  that  few  can  resolve  to  encounter  their  hostility ;  and  the 
mpdest.  and  quiet,  usually  the  most  wise  and  virtuous,  in  every 
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comliiiinity,  shrink  from  interfering  in  behalf  «of  outraged  tnitk 
and  insulted  dignity.     The  federal  government^  in  whose  courts 
otfenoes  against  the  public  are  tried,  decide  generally  with  fairness 
and  moderate  dispatch ;  but  in  the  state  courts,  where  the  judges 
are  chosen  by  the  people,  and  consequently  possess  little  know- 
ledge of  law,  and  no  sense  of  justice  untinged  with  party ;  where 
the  juries,  being  selected  under  political  feelings,  are  animated 
with  political  fury,  or  if  not,  are  liable  to  the  calumnies  of  the 
journals,  all  crimes  against  individuals  must  be  tried.     These 
'  state  courts  are  so  overloaded  with  business  by  the  litigious  dispo* 
sition  of  the  people,  that  an  indictment  for  a  libel  on  a  private 
character,  or  for  a  private  transaction,  is  frequently  deferred  for 
years ;  during  which  suspense,  the  prosecutor  is  exposed  to  a 
series  of  m^g  assaults  upon  his  character;   and  this  dilatoriness 
of  justice  is  in  fact  impunity  to  the  guiltv,  and  punishment  to 
the  innocent  prosecutor.     Wealth  is  tolerably  guarded  by  the 
laws;   but  the  most  valuable  property  that  can  be  possessed 
by  any  man — ^his  reputation,  scarcely  attracts  their  notice. — This 
gives  to   the  writers  of  papers  a  tremendous  power.     By  the 
terror  of  calumny,  and  by  the  delay  which  operates  often  to  defeat 
justice  and  prevent  prosecution,  slander  is   virtually  rewarded 
and  promoted;    the   relish  for   abuse  and    scurrility  becomes 
increased  by  indulgence;   and  that  writer  of  a  journal  who, 
whilst  he  inflames  the  national  vanity,   deals  most  largely  in 
invectives  against  the  individuals  who  differ  from  him,  is  sure 
to  be  most  loudly  applauded  and  most  liberally  patronized  by  his 
party. 

In  America,  one  of  the  principaloccupations  of  the  press  is, 
to  bring  a  public  odium  on  the  conduct  of  its  best  citizens, 
to  fill  the  public  with,  overweening  confidence  in  its  own  import- 
ance, to  inflame  the  natural  vanity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  espe- 
cially to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  irritation  towards  foreign  nations ; 
which  leads  to  hostilities  upon  the  slightest  pretences. 

Whoever  has  attended  to  the  course  of  events  in  that  country^ 
during  the  long  hostilities  which  raged  in  Europe,  must  have  seen 
the  irritation  which  was  spread  even  among  the  traders  and 
farmers  of  America,  from  its  eastern  shores  to  the  most  remote 
habitations  of  its  rudest  explorers,  by  the  recital  of  events  on  the 
ocean,  frequently  inevitable,  in  the  course  of  the  conflict.  Some- 
times false,  always  exaggerated  statements  of  that  sort  of  annoy- 
ance to  which,  in  a  state  of  war,  neutral  nations  are  from  a  kind 
01  necessity  subject,  were  spread  with  rapidity  over  the  continent; 
and  the  unauthorized  conduct  of  sc^me  English  cruizer  has  fre- 
quently kindled  a  flame  which,  without  great  temperance  on  our 
part,  must  have  produced  a  ruinous  war. 
The  m^  who  have  hitherto  borne  a  considerable  sway  in  the 
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American  government,  from  the  first  President  ( Washingtm), 
down  to  Mr.  Munroe,  were  all  educated  in  the  school  of  British 
politics :  their  early  habits  of  thinking  were  formed  in  it ;  and  the 
ideas  of  justice,  of  candour,  of  submission  to  law,  of  tbenecessi^ 
of  subordination,  and  of  the  importance  of  economy  and  order, 
have  not  been  wholly  obliterated  by  the  degradation  to  which  the 
struggles  for  power  have  compelled  them  to  submit,  in  courting 
the  vulgar  majority  of  the  population.     That  generation  must, 
in  the  regular  course  of  nature,   be  soon  removed,  and  will  give 
place  to  a  new  race,  educated  on  the  plans  and  imbued  with  the 
principles,  of  thorough  democracy.    The  respect  for  justice,  the 
regard  to  the  rights  of  other  communities,  wul  be  viewed  by  this 
new  race  with  very  different  feelings.    The  inquiry  with  them  will 
be,  not  what  the  law  of  nations  prescribes,  not  what  the  rights  of 
other  nations  demand,  but  what  is  the  impression  on  their  own 
population.     The  love  of  justice  will  be  lost  in  the  gross  passion 
for  popularity ;  distinction  and  elevation  must  depend  upon  the 
success  of  a  servile  homage  to  the  capricious  humours  of  the  fickle 
people.  The  tendency  to  annoy  other  countries,  though  its  full  in- 
fluence has  not  been  experienced,  has  sufficiently  displayed  itself 
already,  to  demonstrate  what  its  spirit  would  become  under  other 
circumstances. 

Happily  for  themselves,  ^^  siui  si  bona  norintj**  the  United 
States  are  far  removed  from  the  necessity  of  making  war*  No 
enemy  can  come  in  contact  with  them  whose  hostility  they  can 
really  dread.  Their  immediate,  neighbours,  the  British  settlers 
in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Spanish  in  the  Floridas  and 
Mexico^  feeble  in  themselves,  and  almost  too  remote  for  Euro- 
pean assistance  and  co-operation,  would  never  attempt  to  cope 
with  them.  ,  The  wretched  remains  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
some  of  whose  scattered  tribes  have  been  sufiPered  to  exist,  are 

Senerally  awed  into  unresisting  submission,  if  not  to  patient  en- 
urance  of  injuries.  But  the  weakness  of  their  neighbours,  which 
affords  them  security,  inspires  diem  at  the  same  time  with  the 
lust  of  conquest;  and  their  vanity,  unable  to  withstand  the  fasci- 
nation, and  unchecked  by  a  sense  of  justice,  leads  them  to  acts  of 
hostile  aggression.  The  unfortunate  Indians,  whose  lands  have 
been  coveted,  have  frequently,  upon  most  frivolous  pretences, 
been  made  the  objects  of^merciless  persecution.  The  expectation 
of  finding  an  easy  conquest  in  Canada,  and  the  hope  of  plunder 
by  depredations  upon  English  commerce,  caused  the  late  contest 
with  Great  Britain ;  a  contest  from  which  America  retired  with 
disappointed  expectations,  ruined  commerce,  dilapidated  reve- 
nues, and  domestic  discontent 

The  same  cupidity,  stimulated  by  the  invectives  of  the  journals, 
now  directs  the  popular  feelings  against  the  colonial  ter^tory  of 
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Spain — a  country,  as  the  Americans  think,  too  much  depressed 
to  offer  effective  resistance  to  their  encroachments  on  its  domi- 
nions ;  but  which  is  still  too  proud  of  its  former  dignity  to  yield 
without  reluctance  to  their  unjust  pretensions.  The  spirit  of  ag« 
gression  readily  discovers  pretexts  to  colour  proceedings  the  least 
justifiable;  ana  the  temperament  of  a  .covetous  and  irritable 
population  easily  reconciles  it  to  arguments  the  most  flimsy  and 
unprincipled,  when  urged  to  justify  the  injuries  which  emanate 
from  its  own  cupidity. 

According  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  American  republic,  the 
discussions  between  the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Luis  de  Onis^ 
and  the  American  secretary,  John  Quincey  Adams,  though  they 
are  still  continued,  have  been  from  time  to  time  produced  to  the 
public.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  judge  from  its  own  mouth,  of 
the  impudence  and  shallowness  of  those  pretexts  under  which  tha 
government  of  the  United  States  attempts  to  justify  its  own  rapa- 
city. ,  The  letters  of  Don  Luis  contain  a  clear  statement  of  the 
facts,  and  such  arguments  as  are  amply  sufficient  to  show  the 
justice  of  the  Spanish  cause.  Those  of  Mr.  Adams  afford  a 
curious  specimen  of  American  diplomacy.  Official  papers  are  in 
general  characterized  by  a  calm  and  unembarrassed  style  of  argu- 
ment, a  moderate  tone,  ^a  studious  adherence  to  good  manners^ 
and  the  absence  of  aU  levity  and  rhetorical  amplification.  We 
look  in  vain  to  the  letters  of  Mr.  Adams  for  any  of  these  quali- 
ties ;  we  look  in  vain  for  reasoning  unmixed  with  exaggeration 
and  declamation,  or  for  that  politeness,  which,  though  perhaps 
scarcely  remembered  in  America,  is  in  Europe  still  characteristic 
of  a  gentleman  even  in  controversy.  He  commences  his  reply  by 
warning  his  opponent  against  ^'  a  stubbornness  of  assertion,''  and 
a  **  muiti{!>lied  repetition  of  error,"  and  charges  him  with  "  per- 
version of  all  historical  evidence."  He  continually  sneers  at  the  ar- 
guments and  the  understanding  of  the  Spanish  minister;  and 
informs  him,  that  ^^  every  thing  that  had  the  semblance  of  reason 
or  argument  adduced  in  the  notes  of  Senor  Cevallos''  had  been  al^ 
ready  replied  to.  He  delights  in  taunting  the  Spanisl^  govern- 
ment with  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruelty  perpetrated  some  centuries 
ago;  and  ironically  insinuates  that  they  probably  derive  their 
title  from  the  papal  grant.  His  manner  throughout  is  that  of  a 
party  pamphleteer,  and  is  evidently  calculated  only  to  flatter  the 
vanity  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for 
vehose  perusal  the  letters  seem  to  have  been  composed,  and  the 
principal  object  of  which  appears  to  be  to  justify  to  them  the 
conduct  of  their  government. 

Mr.  Brackenridge,  the  son  of  a  judge,  a  young  man  of  very 
respectable  talents,  has  written,  in  the  American  Register,  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  claim  to   West  Florida.      The 
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author  was  famished  with  the  iDfbrmation  neoesaary  for  this 
undertaking  by  the  government,  and  his  statements  may  be  con- 
sidered  in  some  measure  ofBciaL  We  shall  from  this  justificatioi], 
combined  with  the  correspondence  of  the  two  ministers,  briefly 
examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  pretensions  of  the  two  <^o- 
site  parties  are  founded. 

For  nearly  a  century  previous  to  the  peace  6f  1763,  the  pro* 
vince  of  Louisiana  was  in  the  possession  of  France.  It  com* 
prised  during  that  period,  besides  a  very  large  tract  of  country 
to  the  west  oi  the  Mississippi,  a  considerable  territory  extending 
from  the  eastern  bank  of  that  river  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  .as  far  as  the  river  Perdido.  The  Spanish  colony  of 
Florida  commenced  at  the  river  Perdido;  and  extending  eastward, 
included  the  whole  of  that  large  peninsula  which  stretches  down 
to  the  25th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

■  By  the  successful  war  which  began  in  1756,  France  was  de- 
prived of  the  greater  part  of  her  American  colonies.  At  the 
peace  of  1763,  she  was  compelled  to  resign  to  England, the  pro- 
vince of  Canada,  and  she  also  added  that  part  of  Louisiana 
which  lay  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Perdido,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  island  on  which  the  citv  of  New  Orleans  stands. 
Spain  had  also  borne  her  share  in  the  disasters  of  the  contest;  and 
at  its  conclusion,  by  the  same  treaty,  ceded  to  England  her  pro* 
vinee  of  Florida. 

The  territory  which  England  had  thus  acquired  on  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  she  for  the  first  time  divided  into  two  distinct 
provinces,  and  placed  under  separate  governments.  East  Florida, 
of  which  St.  Augustine  was  the  capital,  comprised  the  peninsula, 
and  extended  to  the  river  Apalachicola.  West  Florida  had 
Pensacolafor  its  seat  of  government,  and  extended  from  the  rivtf 
Apalachicola  to  the  Mississippi ;  thus  including  part  of  the  old 
Spanish  province  of  Florida,  and  the  country  which  had  for-* 
merly  been  part  of  Louisiana,  and  which  had  been  gained  from 
France.  The  French,  after  this  loss,  retained  only  the  territory 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  island  of  New 
Orleans;  and  to  this  district  the  name  of  Louisiana  has  ever  since 
been  confined.  France,  however,  possessed  this  country  only  for 
a  short  period.  By  some  secret  treaty,  the  particulars,  and  even 
the  date  of  which,  are  still  not  known  with  certainty,  France 
agreed  to  cede  Louisiana  to  Spain.  This  cession  was,  it 
appears,  announced  in  the  colony  in  the  year  1 764,  although  the 
possession  of  it  was  not  ^  transferred  till  some  years  after.  The 
dominions  of  the  two  nations  remained  in  this  state  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  American  war,  when  West  Florida  was  attacked 
and  conquered  by  a  Spanish  force  under  Galvez.  By  the  treaties 
of  peace  in  178^,  West  Florida,  which  was  thus  already  in  the 
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hands  of  Spain,  was  confirmed  to  her,  and  the  province  of  East 
Florida  was  ceded  to  her  by  England. 

Spain  was  thus  in  the  possession  of  the  two  Floridas  and  of 
Louisiana.  She  retained  the  divisions  which  the  English  had 
made;  and  under  her  dominion  the  country  which  she  had  re- 
ceived by  the  cession  from  France  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Louisiitna,  whilst  that  which  had  been  acquired  from  England 
retained  the  divisions  into  East  and  West  Florida.  These  were 
considered  as  three  separate  provinces,  and  were  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  distinct  officers. 

We  come  now  to  the  curious  transaction  by  which  America  has 
possessed  herself  of  Louisiana,  and  on  which  she  has  raised  her 
extraordinary  claim  to  West  Florida.  France  being  in  want  of 
money  to  continue  her  course  of  unjust  aggression,  and  having 
found  the  plain  hints  given  to  the  American  embassy,  ^^  ilfaut  de 
t  argent^'  unsuccessful,  determined  to  trythe  effect  of  an  appeal  to 
the  cupidity  of  the  States  for  extended  territory.  Louisiana  be-* 
longed  to  Spaiit, — the  United  States  were  eager  to  possess  it, — 
Spain  was  too  weak  to  refuse  any  proposition  from  her  domineering 
ally.  As  a  subject  of  barter  witn  America,  Spain  was  compelled  to 
ceae  Louisiana  to  France,  under  the  pretext  of  an  exchange,  by 
which  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  to  be  created  King  of  Etruria.  The 
cession  to  France  was  the  result  of  great  fear  rather  than  good 
faith ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  almost  as  soon  as  created, 
was  taken  from  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  with  a  promise  that  a 
new  kingdom  should  be  carved  out  for  it  by  the  dismemberment 
of  Portugfil.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  perfidy  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France:  the  instances  have  been  too  numerous,  and  too 
glaring,  .to  receive  any  sensible  addition  from  this  nefarious 
transaction.  The  United  States  were  a  party  to  the  transaction. 
They  did  not  indeed  swindle  Spain  out  of  its  territory ;  but  they 
countenanced  the  swindler,  by  standing  ready  with  the  purchase 
money,  as  the  price  of  the  successful  fraud.  They  were  the  re-« 
ceivers  of  the  stolen  goods;  and  France  wanted  no  other  induce-* 
m^it  to  commit  the  robbery  than  the  price  of  the  plunder. 

In  its  manifestos,  its  declamations  in  Congress,  and  the  leiigth- 
ened  speeches  of  its  president,  America  boasts  of  her  love  of 
Justice,  of  her  respect  for  the  eights  of  the  people:  among  which 
the  most  sacred  is  that  of  governing  their  governors.  Her  prin- 
ciples may  be  recognized  in  a  transaction,  by  which  the  nume- 
rous population  of  an  extensive  country,  witliout  their  own  con- 
seilt,  or  even  their  knowledge,  were  transferred  from  one  country 
to  another,  and  from  that  to  a  third,  alien  to  their  laws,  their  re- 
ligion, and  their  customs. 

We  are  neither  bound  to  condemn  noi:  to  defend  the  cessions 
of  territory  which  have  been  often  made  by  the  dififerent  sove- 
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reigns  of  Europe.  Each  must  rest  on  its  own  ground ;  but  they 
have  at  least  one  common  basis,  the  right  clauned  by  the  sove- 
reign as  paramount  proprietor  to  transfer  his  country,  and  with  it 
the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants.  But  America  has  no  such  de- 
fence ;  her  principle  is  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  and 
all  such  transfers  are  in  wilful  and  direct  contradiction  to  this 
principle.  The  foundation  of  her  government  and  constitution 
IS  the  equal  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own  governors,  to 
direct  their  movements,  and  dismiss  them  for  disobedience.  This 
right  forms  the  boast  of  the  American  people  and  their  rulers ; 
and  it  is  therefore  a  barefaced  violation  of  their  own  principles,  to 
become  parties  to  a  transaction  by  which  a  whole  people  are  trans- 
.  ferred  from  one  nation  to  another  without  their  ^own  consent 

This  bargain,  however,  nefarious  .as  it  was,  is  not  attempted 
to  be  set  aside;  and  it  is  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
by  which  it  was  consummated,  that  the  rights  of  the  two  parties 
to  the  disputed  territory  in  Florida  must  depend. 

By  this  treaty,  concluded  at  St.  Ildefonso,  Ist  October,  1800, 
^  His  Catholic  Majesty  promises  and  engages  to  give  back,  (re^ 
iroceder)  or  to  retrocede  to  the  French  republic,  six  months  after 
the  iuU  and  entire  execution  of  the  conditions  and  stipulation  re- 
lative to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Parma,  the  colony 
or'  province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  that  it  now 
has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France  pos- 
sessed it,  and  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  after  the  treaties  subse- 
quently  entered  into  between  Spain  and  other  states." 

The  rights  which  France  thus  acquired  were  transferred  by  the 
subsequent  sale  to  America,  who  now  contends  that  the  treaty 
includes,  and  was  meant  to  include,  that  part  of  West  Florida 
which  once  belonged  to^X^ouisiana,  and  which  was  separated  from 
it  in  1768.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  when  I^uisiana  is  given, 
the  country  which  at  the  time  bears  the  name  of  Louisiana 
must  be  intended ;  and  it  would  require  a  degree  of  ingenuity 
more  than  human  to  convince  an  unprejudiced  mind,  that  ^  tract 
which  had  ceased  to  be  known  by  that  name  for  nearly  forty 
years,  which  had  become  a  part  of  another  provipce,  and  had 
iacQuired  another  name,  could  be  intencjed  to  be  included. 

Had  there  been  any  ambiguity  in  the  name  of  Louisiana,  from 
its  extent  and  signification  having  been  altered,  t|iere  was  none  in 
the  term  province.  That  could  only  refer  to  the  division  into  pro- 
vinces and  governments  then  in  actual  existence.  As  Spanish 
provmceSf  Louisiana  and  West  Florida  were  clearly  distinct ;  and 
when  one  of  them  was  mentioned,  the  other  could  not  in  any 
way  be  meant.  The  term  province  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
adapted  as  more  definite  than  that  of  colony,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  designating  more  clearly  the  exact  limit  of  the  territory 
intended  to  be  ceded. 
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The  word  retrocede,  which  is  made  use  of,  has  been  much 
dwelt  on  by  the  Spanish  ministers,  as,  showing  that  it  was  in- 
tended by  Spain  to  cede  back  to  France  that  which  France  had  for- 
merly cedea  to  Spain.  The  expression  must  allude  to  some  former 
cession ;  and  the  only  cession  from  France  to  Spain  was  that  al- 
ready noticed  as  having  taken  place  soon  after  the  peace  of  1 763, 
and  in  which  no  part  of  West  Florida  was  included.  As  the 
retrocession  could  only  comprise  what  had  before  been  comprised 
in  the  cession,  nothing  but  Louisiana  could  have  been  meant. 
If  the  right  of  Spain  to  the  territory  in  question  were  in  need  of 
support  If om  a  verbal  criticism,  this  would  afford  a  very  strong 
presumption  in  its  favour. 

The  Americans  appear  to  rest  their  claims  chiefly  on  that  pas- 
sage of  the  treaty  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  Louisiana  shall  be 
,  given  np  with  the  same  extent  that  it  had  when  France  possessed  it. 
They  pretend  that  this  is  meant  to  refer  to  the  extent  of  the  co- 
lony when  originally  in  the  possession  of  France,  before  the  treaty 
of  peaice  in  1763,  and  when  it  consisted  of  territory  on  both  sides 
the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  whole  of  that  country  is  therefore 
now  become  the  just  right  of  America.  It  is  however  clearly 
more  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  treaty,  to  consider  it  as  re- 
ferring to  the  last  possession  of  France,  to  her  occupation  during 
the  few  years  that  intervened  betwixt  the  treaty  of  1 763,  and  her 
surrender  of  it  to  Spain,  when  it  did  not  contain  the  portion  now 
in  dispute.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  treaty 
to  give  back  to  France  exactly  what  had  been  before  given 
by  her  to  Spain.  The  American  advocates,  in  order  to  support 
their  interpretation,  have  recourse  to  some  curious  reasoning, 
and  to  some  facts,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  very  doubtful. 
They  have  discovered,  that  though  the  actual  surrender  of  Loui- 
siana to  Spain  did  not  take  place  till  some  few  years  after  the 
peace  of  1763,  yet  that  this  measure  was  determined  upon  some 
time  before,  and  that  the  formal  cession  of  it  was  signed  only  a 
few  days  previous  to  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  that  thus  France,  at 
the  same  time  that  she  gave  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi to  England,  gave  up  the  western  to  Spain,  and  therefore 
never  possessed  one  without  the  other. 

Although  it  is  possible,  or  perhaps  probable,  for  it  is  no  more, 
that  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  this  cession  had  been  going 
on  for  some  time  before  it  took  place ;  yet  we  have  the  assertion 
of  the  Spanish  Minister,  that  the  formal  cession  was  not  made 
till  1764? ;  but  everr  if  we  admit  the  supposition  of  the  Americans, 
it  is  still  certain  that  there  was  an  interval  of  several  years  after 
the  peace  of  1763,  during  which  France  was  in  actual  possession 
of  Louisfana,  contracted  to  the  limit  the  Spaniards  contend  Tor, 
by  the  cession  of  the  eastern  part  to  England.     It  is  to  her  pos- 
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session  during  this  interval  that  the  treaty  clearly  alludes,  and  it 
is  in  this  way  only  that  the  province  can  be  such  as  to  be  at  once 
of  the  same  extent  "  as  it  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it 
had  when  France  possessed  it."  When  in  the  hands  of  Spain, 
Louisiana  has  never  reached  into  Florida ;  and  if,  to  accommo- 
date this  strained'  interpretation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
we  extend  it  to  the  Perdido,  we  must  altogether  sacrifice  the  un- 
doubted sense  of  the  former,  which  limits  it  to  the  Mississippi.  If 
any  thing  could  add  weight  to  the  unambiguous  expressions  of 
the  treaty,  it  would  be  the  light  in  which  it  was  considered  by  the 
contracting  parties.  Their,  actions  show  that  they  had  never 
thought  oi  west  Florida  being  included.  Shortly  after  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  M.  Loussat  was  dis- 
patched as  a  French  commissioner  to  receive  possession  of  the 
ceded  territory,  and  to  deliver  it  to  America;  his  orders  were 
confined  to  Louisiana,  and  accordingly  Louisiana  only  was  deli- 
vered to  the  Americans.  After  they  iiad  set  up  this  unfounded 
claim,  an  appeal  was  made  to  Talleyrand,  who,  as  having  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  of  St.  Idlefonso,  and  the  subsequent  sale,  could 
best  know  what  France  had  extorted  from  Spain,  and  what  she 
had  sold  to  America.  The  answer  of  Talleyrand  explicitly  ne- 
gatived the  demand  of  the  Americans ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient 
to  silence  it,  for  thev  refused  to  listen  to  him.  They  say,  the  de- 
signs, and  the  well-known  perfidy  of  the  French  government, 
take  away  its  credibility :  and  they  persist  in  forcing  on  this  per- 
verted treaty,  a  meanmg  contrary  to  that  of  both  we  parties  by 
whom  it  was  p^otiated  and  executed. 

If^  however,  America  had  been  really  defrauded  in  this  bar- 
g{dn,  it  was  of  France,  not  of  Spain,  that  she  had  to  complain; 
It  must  then  have  been  France  and  not  Spain  that  cheated  her. 
France  made  the  contract,  and  France  received  the  price ;  and  if 
when  America  was  put  into  possession,  she  found  that  the  agree- 
ment was  not  fully  performed,  it  was  France  of  whom  she 
should  have  demanded  satisfaction.  She  should  have  retained 
the  purchase  money ;  or  if  France  had  received  the  money,  she 
ought  to  have  directed  against  her  tlie  hostilities  and  invectives 
now  levelled  at  Spain.  In  that  quarter,  however,  she  would  have 
met  with  a  difierent  reception ;  and  as  she  had  not  the  power  to 
rob  France  of  any  of  her  dominions,  she  created  no  pretext  for 
attacking  her.  It  is  therefore  only  upon  Spain  that  she  caUs  for 
atonement  of  this  supposed  injury,  an  injury  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  purely  imaginary;  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  correctly  called 
imaginary,  which  it  is  impossible  they  should  themselves  believe. 

Tne  western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  which  divides  it  from  the 
Spanish  Viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  is  another  of  the  poifits  in  dis- 
pute. The  right  to  countries  that  have  scarcely  been  traversed,  and 
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never  pei'manently  settled,  must  of  necessity  be  always  obscure. 
Disputes  have  constantly  arisen  amongst  the  European  powers  on 
such  subjects.  Mr.  Adams  remarks,  "  From  the  nature  of  such 
.  settlements,  the  imperfect  geographical  knowledge  possessed  by 
all  the  parties  to  them,  of  the  countries  where  they  formed  their 
establisnments,  and  the  grasping  spirit  by  which  they  were  all 
more  or  less  animated  in  forming  them,  it  was  inevitable  that 
disputed  boundaries  should  be  an  appendage  to  them  all."  The 
differences  about  this  boundary  are  like  most  former  differences  of 
a  similar  nature.  They  are  encumbered  with  much  conflicting  evi- 
dence, are  involved  in  historical  obscurity,  and  cannot  admit  of 
a  very  speedy  or  certain  decision,  even  by  the  most  unbiassed  and 
most  conscientious  umpire.  They  are  chiefly  to  be  remarked  on 
account  of  the  tone  of  the  American  minister,  which  may  be 
easily  tJraced  up  to  the  great  actor  from  whom  it  is  evidently 
borrowed ;  whom  it  apes  with  exact,  but  perhaps  unconscious 
servility. 

As  Bonaparte  maintained  the  impossibility  of  separating  from 
his  imperial  domain  whatever  had  been  once  incorporated  with 
it,  however  acquired,  so  Mr.  Adams  concludes  on  the  subject  of 
this  western  boundary  in  the  following  words : — "  With  regard 
to  those  parts  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  which  have  been 
incorporated  within  the  state  of  that  name,  it  is  time  that  the 
discussion  should  cease.  Forming  part  of  the  territory  of  a 
sovereign  and  independent  state  of  the  union ;  to  dispose  of 
them  is  not  w^ithin  the  competency  of  the  United  States,  nor 
will  the  discussion  be  hereafter  contmued." 

The  part  of  the  dispute  which  is  most  important,  however,  is 
a  claim  made  by  America  upon  Spain,  for  depredations  said  to 
have  been  committed  on  her  shipping  during  the  early  part  of 
the  late  war.  It  is  however,  in  reality,  not  for  any  depredations 
committed  by  Spain,  or  by  Spaniards,  that  this  claim  is  pertina- 
ciously urgea ;  but  for  spoliations  made  by  France  on  American 
merchants.  During  the  war  which  ended  in  1801,  privateers, 
fitted  out  under  French  colours,  upon  various  pretences,  cap- 
tured the  vessels  of  America ;  many  of  them  were  carried  into 
Spanish  ports,  were  there  adjudged  and  condemned  by  the 
French  consular  courts;  and  appe^s  being  made  by  the  Ameri*. 
cans  to  the  courts  of  cassation  in  France,  the  consular  sentences 
were  confirmed,  and  the  property  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  cap* 
tors.  Upon  these  transactions  the  government  of  the  United 
States  have  grounded  their  demands  on  Spain  for  indemnifica- 
tion to  the  full  amount  of  the  ships  and  their  cargoes.  This 
claim  is  as  novel  as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  originated, 
and  appears  as  unjust  as  it  is  novel.  If  Spain  could  have  had 
any  controul  over  the  consular  courts  in  her  own  dominions,  she  . 
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could  not  controul  the  courts  of  cassatioii  in  France,  the  legiti- 
macy of  whose  interference  was  sanctioned  by  the  very  appeal 
made  to  them  by  the  Americans  from  the  decisions  of  the  consuk. 
America  had  given  examples  of  the  condemnation  of  captured 
ships  in  friendly  ports,  by  the  conduct  of  her  consuls  in  the  va* 
rious  ports  of  France,  during  the  war  which  terminated  in  her 
independence. 

On  this  power  of  consular  courts,  Don  Luis  de  Onis  sanctions 
his  own  opinion  by  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Scott,  who  de- 
cided *'  that  prizes  made  by  a  belligerent,  and  carried  into  the 
Eorts  of  a  power  its  ally,  and  there  condemned,  are  justly  and 
iwfully  condemned  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  that 
the  owners  of  the  property  prior  to  its  condemnation  have  no 
longer  a  claim  to  it  after  condemnation  has  taken  place.''  To 
this  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  expounder  of  the  law  of  nations, 
very  flippantly  replies:  *^  You  refer  to  the  decision  of  a  subordi- 
nate British  court  of  admiralty,  that  the  prizes  of  a  belligerent 
may  be  carried  into  the  ports  of  an  ally,  and  there  lawfully  con- 
demned ;  but  surely  you  do  not  mean  to  contend,  that  the  deci- 
sions of  an  admiralty  court  of  one  nation  constitute  the  law  of 
nations,  or  can  even  be  adduced  as  authority  for  others."  If 
neither  the  conduct  of  America  in  the  war  for  her  independence, 
nor  the  decisions  of  the  ablest  civilian  in  Europe,  are  to  be  guides 
in  the  law  of  nations,  we  must  wait  till  America  shall  produce 
some  better  authority  than  Mr.  Adams  before  we  abandon  our 
present  guides. 

It  is  impossible  for  Spain  now  to  decide  upon  the  justice  or 
injustice  practised  by  the  French  consuls  in  their  courts  in  Spain, 
or  by  the  courts  of  cassation  in  France.  America  may  make 
what  claims  she  pleases,  and  exhibit  such  statements  as  the  cupi* 
dity  of  her  merchants  may  dictate ;  and  Spain  has  it  not  in  her 
power  to  oppose  evidence  to  the  claims,  or  refute  the  statements, 
so  long  as  au  the  proceedings  are  in  the  possession  of  the  French 
lawyers.  To  urge  claims  which  in  their  nature  cannot  be  fairly 
investigated,  is  aosurd ;  and  it  is  most  clear  that  Spain  has  not 
the  power  of  investigating  them.  France  may  supply  the  means 
of  verifying  those  claims,  if  just;  or  of  refuting  them,  if  unjust; 
and  to  her  the  claims  should  be  urged :  but  she  asserts  that 
she  has  satisfied  them ;  that  in  the  ne&rious  bargain  for  the  sale 
of  Louisiana,  the  compensations  for  these  claims  were  deducted 
from  the  price.  It  is  true  America  denies  that  the  compensa*- 
tions  were  any  part  of  the  purchase,  and  endeavours  to  show, 
what  all  the  world  knows,  that  Bonaparte  in  all  his  transactions 
was  a  person  absolutely  without  principle ;  that  meaning  to  ap- 
propriate Spain  to  his  own  family,  he  would  not  sufier  her  to 
impoverish  herself  by  doing  what  America  asserts  she  ought  to 
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have  done.  Allowing  as  much  baseness  and  littleness  in  Bupna* 
parte  as  any  American  will  now  contend  for,  and  much  more 
than  such  American  would  have  admitted  whilst  that  person 
retained  his  power;  we  must  still  think  that  as  America,  in  all 
her  negotiations  with  the  late  Emperor,  acquiesced  in  his  asser« 
tions,  or  at  least  was  silent  under  them,  she  has  now  no  right, 
when  in  spite  of  her  feeble  efforts  to  second  himv  he  is  fallen,  to 
appeal  from  his  assertions  by  blackening  his  character.  If 
Buonaparte  cheated  Spain  out  of  Louisiana,  and  America  tempted 
him  to  do  so,  it  is  not  our  duty  to  dispute  the  veracity 
of  one  of  these  worthy  partners  in  iniquity,  because  his  active 
power  is  gone,  and  the  other  takes  advantage  of  his  absence 
from  the  field  of  debate,  to  bear  down  still  more  the  party  who 
has  been  the  victim  of  the  perfidy  of  both. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  in  giving  the  following  extract,  lay  on 
it  quite  so  much  stress  as  both  Spain  and  America  must  have 
done  at  the  time  it  was  written ;  but  we  think  that  the  silent 
acquiescence  of  both  those  powers  at  that  period  ought  to  be 
conclusive  against  them  at  the  present  time. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  Talleyrand  to  Admiral  Gravina,  AmbassO' 

dor  from  Spain  to  the  French  court. 

**  Respecting, the  second  point  In  dispute,  I  must  say  I  had  pre* 
viously  no  knowledge  of  it.  And,  indeed,  if  I  had  been  informed  that 
his  Catholic  IV^ajesty's  ministers  had  carried  their  condescension 
towards  the  government  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  to  engage  xo 
indemnify  violations  pretended  to  have  been  committed  by  France,  I 
should  certainly  have  received  orders  from  my  government  to  express 
the  dissatisfaction  which  France  must  feel  on  the  occasion  of  so  un* 
seemly  a  deference ;  and  this  dissatisfaction  would  have  been  expressed 
still  more  warmly  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  than  to  that 
of  Spain*  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  court  of  Spain, 
by  thus  yielding  to  an  improper  demand,  has  emboldened  the  Ameri- 
can government,  and  determined  it  to  become  pressing  and  even  me- 
nacing on  this  occasion.  As  for  the  rest,  the  explanations  formerly 
given  to  your  court  on  this  point,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been 
ordered  to  be  given  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Charg6  d* Affaires  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  must  enable  you  to  judge 
of  the  opinion  formed  by  his  Majesty  on  this  question,  which,  having 
been  already  the  subject  of  along  negotiation  and  of  a  formal  conven- 
tion between  France  and  the  United  States,  cannot  again  become  a 
subject  of  discussion." 

This  letter,  which  Mr.  Brackenridge  thipks  was  meant  only 
^^  to  amuse  the  childish  folly  of  the  Spanish  government,"  marks 
sufficiently  the  light  in  which  this  attempt  at  extortion  was  con- 
sidered by  the  R'ench  government,  and  that  there  couU  be  no 
prospect  of  success  except  firom  the  weakness  of  Spain.  If  thes^ 
alledged  spoliations  were  not  really  compensated  for  by  France^ 
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it  is  clear  that  the  chief  claim  of  the  American  sufferers  was 
against  that  country  which  had  been  the  chief  agent;  and  that 
Spain,  who  was  only  charged  with  having  acquiesced  in  their 
wrongs,  could  be  expected  to  contribute  but  a  small  proportion 
towards  the  indemnification.  America  can  have  no  pretence  of 
justice,  for  claiming  from  Spain  that  which,  according  to  her 
own  account,  she  ought  to  have  received  from  France;  and 
which,  but  for  her  own  neglect  or  fraud,  she  would  have  in- 
cluded among  the  other  pecuniary  arrangements  with  that 
country. 

If  we  had  seen  less  of  republican  pertinacity,  we  might  have 
suspected  that  this  claim  was  urged  without  any  serious  intention 
pf  enforcing  it ;  and  we  are  now,  indeed,  inclined  to  think  that  it 
may  be  brought  forward  only  as  the  means  of  inducing  Spain  to 
cede  the  Floridas  to  America  without  an  equivalent.  This  appears 
to  be  the  design,  by  the  proposition  which  Mr.  John  Quincey 
Adams  made  to  Don  Luis  de  Onis,  in  January,  1818  ; 

Ut.  Spaiii  to  cede  all  her  claims  to  territory  eastward  of  the 
Mississippi. 

2d.  The  Colorado  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  from 
thence  to  the  northern  limits  of  Louisiana,  to  be  the  western 
boundary;  or  to  leave  that  boundary  unsettled  for  future  ar- 
rangement. 

3d.  The  claims  of  indemnities  for  spoliation,  whether  Spanish 
or  French,  within  Spanish  jurisdiction,  and  for  the  suppression 
of  the  deposit  of  New  Orleans,  to  be  arbitrated  and  settled  by 
commissioners,  in  the  manner  agreed  upon  in  the  unratified  con«* 
vention  of  1802. 

^th.  The  lands  in  East  Florida  and  to  the  Perdido,  to  be 
made  answerable  for  the  amount  of  the  indemnities  which  may 
be  awarded  by  the  commissioners  under  this  arbitration ;  with 
an  option  to  the  United  States  to  take  the  land  and  pay  the  debts; 
or  to  sell  the  land  for  the  payment  of  the  debts,  distributing  the 
amounts  received,  equally,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  re- 
spective liquidated  claims  among  the  claimants.  No  grants  of 
land,  subsequent  to  th^  11th  August,  1802,  to  be  valid. 

5th.  Spain  to  be  e3^onera.ted  from  the  payment  of  the  debts,  or 
any  part  of  them. 

If  Spain  had  acceded  to  these  propositions  she  must  have  im- 
mediately given  up  the  Floridas  to  America,,  who  would  have 
held  them  till  comonssioners  had  made  ^  valuation,  and  till  the 
amount  of  the  spoliations  committed  by  France  on  the  American 
commerce  had  been  adjusted.  If  these  commissiopers  should  be 
^lany  years  in  ascertaining  the  different  valuations,  America  being 
in  possession  of  the  territory,  and  adding  it  to  some  of  her  so^ 
Y^ei^  and  independent  states^  wo^ld  thei)  say  as  Bonaparte  use4 
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to  say,  and  as  America  has  said  with  respect  to  the  western  boun* 
dary  of  Louisiana,  ^^  that,  bein^  incorporated  with  a  sovereign 
state  of  the  union,  to  dispose  of  them  is  not  within  the  compe- 
tency of  the  United  States,  nor  will  the  discussion  of  it  be  hence- 
forth continued." 

It  would  be  difficult  for  commissioners  to  ascertain  the  value, 
of  the  Floridas;  and  that  difficulty  would  remain  till  the  boundfl/- 
ries  were  determined ;  the  lands  in  dispute  between  the  Iberville 
and  the  Perdido  being  the  most  valuable  of  the  whole.  But  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  ever  to  adjust  the  real  amount  of 
spoliations  committed  by  the  French,  witnin  the  juri9<Uction  of 
Spain,  if  that  government  should  from  weakness  aamit  that  they 
are  answerable  for  the  presumed  injustice  of  the  French  consuls; 
or  of  their  courts  of  cassation. 

The  American  claimants  would  naturally  swell  the  amount  of 
their  demands,  when  they  knew  that  the  party  on  whom  the: 
claims  were  made  had  no  means  of  detectingimposition.  Many 
of  the  American  ships  condemned  by  the  French  consuls  were 
adjudged  to  be  prizes,  for  having  been  concerned  in  transactions 
which  were  alleuged  to  be  contraband  of  war,  and  others  on  the 
plea  (whether  true  or  false)  of  being  the  property  of  enemies 
iraudulently  covered  by  a  neutral  flag.  These  cases  could  never 
be  fairly  investigated;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  French 
courts  would  submit  the  revision  of  their  sentences,  with  all  the 
proceedings  which  produced  those  sentences,  to  commissioners 
nominated  by  Spain  and  America.  If  the  decisions  of  the  FrencK 
courts  were  tounded  on  justice,  their  dignity  would  revolt  at  the 
idea  of  these  being  questioned  by  foreigners;  and  if  they  were 
unjust,  a  sense  of  shame  would  effectually  prevent  investigation. 

If  Spain  had  accepted  these  propositions  of  America,  and  put 
her  in  possession  of  all  she  demanded,  she  would  thus  have  yield- 
ed, without  the  possibility  of  future  discussion,  all  that  the  avidity 
of  the  United  States  could  arrogate  to  itself;  and  we  therefore 
wonder  not  at  the  indignant  language  with  which  Don  Luis  re- 
jects the  proposals. 

Extract  of  the  Letter  from  Don  Luis  de  Onis,  tq  JohnCi,  Adams^ 

January  24«,  1818. 

**  This  proposal,  independently  of  its  injustice,  is  offensive  to  the  dig- 
nity and  honour  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  It  is  unjust,  because  it  de- 
mands an  indemnity  or  anticipated  payment  of  claims  yet  to  be  proved 
and  liquidated,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  provides  for  no  correspon- 
dent indemnity  Or  payment  of  what  may  be  due  by  the  United  States 
to  Spanish  subjects.  It  is  offensive  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  Spain, 
because,  by  the  very  fact  of  demanding  this  anticipation,  a  want  of 
confideBce  in  the  integrity  and  punctuality  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's 
governm^t  is  manifested,  whereas  a  single  instance  does  not  exist  of 
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ISpain  having  failed  in  fu]6Uing  her  engagements.  It  therefore  beconiei 
unoecessary  to  point  out  to  you  the  enormous  disproportion  belweei^ 
the  value  of  the  two  Floridas,  and  that  of  the  probable  amount  of  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  on  the  government  of  Spain,  after  they 
are  ascertained  and  liquidated.  This  disproportion  will  be  still  more 
enormous,  when  you  consider,  that,  in  the  first  of  the  three  proposals, 
to  which  1  am  now  replying,  is  included  the  indemnity  for  spoilations 
on  citizens  of  this  Republic  by  French  cruizers  and  consuls  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  by  the  tribunals  of  cassation  in 
France,  confirming  the  condemnation  of  American  prizes. 

**  It  has  been  proved  to  mathematical  demonstration,  that  Spain 
neither  is  nor  can  be  responsible  in  any  way  fi>r  this  indemnity.  It  is 
France  which  must  be  responsible,  if  she  has  not  already  satisfied  the 
claim,  as  her  government  assures  she  has  done. 

^^  Nbr  can  I  omit  to  declare  to  you.  Sir,  that  the  pretension  of  an<^ 
nulling  tlie  grants  of  land  in  Florida,  since  August,  1802,  would  be 
in  opposition  to  all  the  principles  of  justice.  These  grants  are  made  in 
a  lawful  manner  and  by  lawful  authority.  Spain  was  the  oWner  and 
peaceful  possessor  of  these  lands.  She  had  an  indisputable  right  to 
make  the  grants  you  allude  to,  as  she  now  has  to  the  property  of  the 
territory  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States,  since  a 
violent  dispossession  never  deprives  an  individual  or  nation  of  their . 
lawful  rights. 

**  I  proceed  to  your  last  propoaal,  which  is,  that,  on  the  admtssioB 
of  these  proceedings,  Spain  snail  be  exonerated  from  all  obligation  to 
pay  the  debts  or  claims  which  may  be  due  to  American  citizens,  on 
their  settlement  and  liquidation  by  the  joint  commission.  I  conceive 
this  to  be  the  import  of  the  expressions,  stating  that  *  Spain  shall  he 
exonerated  from  the  payment  of  the  debts,  or  any  part  of  them.' 

**  This  proposition  is  a  corollary  of  the  two  preceding  it;  since,  if 
Spain  should  cede  the  two  Floridas  to  the  United  States  as  an  indem- 
nity for  the  losses  and  injuries  done  to  the  citizens  of  this  republic,  she 
would  necessarily  be  exonerated  from  this  responsibility,  the  cession 
being,  in  such  case,  equivalent  to  a  final  discharge  of  the  claims  re- 
ferred to.  I  go  farther.  Supposing  your  two  last  proposals  for  the 
definitive  adjustment  of  the  question  of  indemnities  to  be  admitted  and 
carried  into  effect,  the  one  preceding,  namely,  that  which  refers  this 
business  to  the  award  of  commissioners^  to  be  appointed  by  both  go- 
vernments, agreeably  to  the  convention  of  1802,  would  be  useless  and 
contradictory. 

«  I  repeat  to  you.  Sir,  that  the  King  my  master,  being  desirous  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  cession  of  the 
Floridas,  although  it  is  well  known  how  highly  important  these  two 
provinces  are  to  cover  and  secure  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  that  part 
of  America,  his  Majesty  is  ready  to  cede  them,  provided  he  be  com- 
pensated by  an  equivalent  in  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
and  bordering  on  the  Spanish  possessions ;  and  it  is  under  this  idea, 
that  the  powers  and  instructions  I  have  ftom  my  government  are  con- 
ceived. But  vou  cannot  fail  to  admit,  that  the  plan  of  adjustment 
proposed  involves  exorbitant  and  enocDioiis  sacrificea  lo  ihe^prejutUca 
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of  Spain,  Bince,  without  offering  any  equivalent  or  compensation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  it  requires  not  only  the  cession  of  both  the 
Floridas,  but  also  that  of  immense  territories  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy  westward  of  Louisiana ;  and  that  in  relation  to  ,the  question 
of  reciprocal  indemnities,  it  only  comprehends  those  of  American 
citizens,  omitting  those  due  to  the  crown  and  subjects  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty." 

Having  thus  rejected  the  propositions  made  by  Mr.  Adams, 
Don  Luis  submitted  others  in  their  room ;  by  comparing  which 
with  those  of  America,  th^  principle  points  at  issue  between  the 
two  countries  will  appear  with  great  clearness. 

Spain  proposes,  1st.  That  the  dividing  line  to  the  westward 
between  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  possessions  be  established  in 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  either  that  of  La  Fourche, 
or  of  the  Achafalaya,  following  the  course  of  the  river  to  its 
source.  Spain  to  cede  the  two  Floridas  to  the  United  States  in 
full  and  complete  sovereignty ;  or  if  this  be  inadmissible,  the  ud 
possidetis^  or  state  of  possession  in.  1763,  to  form  the  basis. 

2d.  Both  governments  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  joint  com«» 
mission  on  the  question  of  indemnities,  classing  as  such  those 
which  regard  American  citizens,  and  the  crown  and  subjects  of 
Spain,  for  spoliations  reciprocally  committed  to  the  period  of  the 
ponvention,  and  thereafter  to  the  date  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
adjustment.  The  commissioners  to  be  either  five  or  seven  in 
number ;  if  five,  two  to  be  chosen  by  each  nation,  and  the  fifth 
to  be  fixed  by  lot  from  one  nominated  by  each  nation,  but  to  be 
neither  native  nor  citizen  of  either;  if  sieven,  three  of  them  to  be 
chosen  by  lot  from  foreigners  named  by  the  two  powers. 

3d.  His  Catholic  Majesty  to  unite  with  the  United  States,  in 
using  their  best  endeavours  to  obtain  from  France  the  cor- 
respondent indemnity  for  the  spoliations  before  mentioned,  in 
case  that  question  has  not  already  been  settled  between  tho 
French  and  American  governments. 

4th.  The  government  of  the  United  States  to  engage  to  take 
effective  measures  to  prevent  all  hostile  armaments  in  their  ports 
and  territory,  against  the  commerce  and  possessions  of  Spain, 
either  by  Americans  or  any  other  power,  or  by  adventurers  of 
other  nations,  or  by  the  rebels  of  Spanish  America. 

These  proposals  from  Spain  America  has  rejected ;  and  having 
also  dechned  a  reference  to  the  arbitration  of  any  European 
power,  we  do  not  see  in  what  manner  the  differences  between  the 
two  nations  can  be  composed.  Spain  has  ofiered  to  submit  all 
the  points  of  controversy  to  the  decision  of  England,  avowing 
her  willingness  to  abide  by  her  award  whatever  it  may  be :  she 
would  have  become  the  umpire,  if  both  nations  had  agreed  to 
aco^t  of  her  good  offices.    But  though  Spain  proposed  ws  mea-» 
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sure  to  our  court,  the  United  States  not  joining  in  the  request,  it 
could  not  take  effect. 

The  whole  negotiation  and  correspondence,  as  far  as  the  go- ' 
vemment  of  America  is  concerned,  has  evidently  been  conducted, 
not  with  a  view  to  satisfy  Spain,  or  any  other  governments,  but 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  American  people,  ana  raise  among  the 
misjudging  majority  the  character  of  the  dependent  administra- 
tion.    The  insinuations  about  former  cruelties  committed  by 
Spaniards,  on  their  first  settlement  in  America,  and  the  sarcasm 
of  the  intimation  that  their  right  is  derived  from  a  grant  of  the 
Pope,   may  pass  current  among  the  American  people.     But 
we  doubt  whether  the  conduct  of  Spain  at  that  period  was  worse 
than  the  conduct  of  other  nations;  and  we  know  that  their  suB- 
sequent  treatment  of  their  slaves,  and  of  the  Indians,  is  much 
more  humane  than  that  of  the  North  Americans.     When  Spain 
laid  stress  on  the  grant  from  the  court  of  Rome,  it  was  the  high- 
est tribunal  in  Europe,  and  its  authority  was  acknowledged  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  Americans  as  well  as  of  the  Spaniards.     Al« 
terations  have  since  happily  taken  place,  the  influence  of  that 
court  is  disregarded,  and  the  present  government  of  Spain  founds 
no  more  claims  upon  its  authority  than  does  the  government  of 
the  United  States.     Such  insinuations,  however  much  they  may 
be  relished  by  the  Americans,  discover  a  bad  taste,  and  can  have 
no  tendency  to  restore  tranquillity.     Neither  the  government  of 
Spain,  nor  that  of  the  United  States,  have  discovered  a  disposi- 
tion to  recede  from  their  demands ;  and  strong  symptoms  of  hos« 
tility  already  indicate  a  future  rupture.     Amelia  Island,  a  small 
settlement  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Mary's,  the  boundary 
between  Georgia,  the  southernmost  of  the  States,  and  the  Spa- 
nish province  of  East  Florida,  was  occupied  by  a  small  Spanish 
force.    A  few  desperadoes  took  possession  of  it,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  being  citizens  of  some  of  the  numerous  new  republics 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  continental  dominions  of  Spain  in 
America.     They  imitated  there  the  fopperies  of  the  French  con- 
vention ;  and,  like  them,  committed  outrages  on  their  neighbours. 
The  United  States  were  not  pleased  with  the  vicinity  of  these 
freebooters,   and  dislodged  them.     Having  turned  out  the  in- 
truders, instead  of  giving  up  the  place  to  its  incontestible  owners 
— the  Spaniards,  they  retained  possession  of  it,  under  the  repre- 
sentatiouj  that  the  force  of  Spain  in  that  quarter  was  too  weak 
to  defend  it  against  similar  attempts  from  other  bodies  of  free- 
booters.    Sudi  is  the  view  by  which  the  United  States  endeavour 
to  reconcile  their  proceedings  to  that  neutral  conduct  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies  whicn  they  affect  to  adopt,  and  the  pa- 
cific professions  which  they  ostentatiously  announce. 
The  tactf  however^  is  notorious,  that  McGregor,  Aury,  and 
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the  rest  of  that  piratical  horde,  equipped  their  expedition  within 
the  United  States,  that  their  recruiting  jproceeded  there  most 
openly,  that  they  gave  publicity  to  their  plan,  and  thereby  ob- 
tainedf  co-operation  from  numerous  American  citizens ;  that  whilst 
the  expedition  was  in  the  progress  of  preparation,  before  an  an- 
chor was  weighed,  or  even  a  sail  bent,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  formally  made  acquainted  with  it,  by  the  com- 
munications of  the  Spanish  Minister. 

Notwithstanding  its  notoriety,  however,  it  was  permitted  to 
sail,  and  to  effect  its  first  object — the  occupation  of  Amelia  Island. 
It  is  not  meant  to  be  insinuated  that  the  American  government 
was  a  party  to  the  predatory  inroad ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  they 
were  aware  of  it,  and  that  the  elements  of  the  expedition,  both 
in  men,  in  ammunition,  in  ships,  and  in  arms,  were  collected 
within  the  United  States,  if  not  with  the  connivance,  at  least  with 
the  knowledge,  of  the  administration. 

Galvestown  is  a  good  harbour,  tolerably  secure,  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  the  district  which  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  debate 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Louisiana.  A  body  of  freebooters,  organized  in  New  Orl^ans^ 
and  assisted  by  the  Americans,  had  taken  post  in  this  place, 
whence  they  committed  depredation?  on  the  commerce  of  Mexico, 
and  transmitted  their  plunder  to  New  Orleans.  The  President 
announced  to  the  Congress  his  intention  of  dislodging  this  nest  of 
pirates ;  but  a  Spanish  force  having  occupied  Matagorda,  which 
made  the  residence  of  the  pirates  insecure,  they  abandoned  it, 
and  deprived  the  United  States  of  all  ground  for  taking  it  into 
their  protection. 

Pensacola,  the  capital  of  West  Florida,  was  taken  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  the  pretext  for  which  was  most  sin- 
gular. The  Americans,  for  reasons  known  only  to  themselves, 
chose  to  make  war  on  the  unoiiending  Seminole  Indians, 
one  of  those  nations  which,  as  well  as  the  Creeks,  Inhabit  the 
southern  frontiers.  The  probability  is,  that  the  Indians  were  the 
aggrieved  not  the  aggressors,  for  the  cruelty  and  antipathy  ex- 
ercised towards  the  aborigines  by  the  equally  rude,  and  far  more 
sanguinary  wretches,  that  inhabit  the  borders,  will  justify  such 
presumption.  If  the  quarrel  had  been  on  justifiable  grounds,  the 
Americans,  who  can  read  and  print,  would  have  communicated 
it ;  but  such  is  the  animosity  towards  the  unfortunate  relics  of 
the  Indian  race,  that  the  American  multitude,  whose  approba- 
tion seems  to  be  the  only  study  of  the  government,  is  easily  re- 
conciled to  any  injustice,  or  any  cruelties,  which  can  be  exer^ 
cised  towards  these  persecuted  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

Under  the  pretext  of  this  war,  however,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  organized  an  army,  to  exterminate  these  Ia-» 
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dians,  as  was  supposed :  bat  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  unpre* 
pared  capital  of  the  Spanish  province,  the  General,  either  by  su- 
jrior  orders,  or  from  knowing  the  temper  of  the  government  of 
lis  own  nation,  attacked  and  took  Pensacola. 

Mr.  John  Quincey  Adams,  in  his  letter  to  Don  Luis  de  Onis^ 
of  March  12,  1818,  after  the  capture  of  Amelia  Island,  the 
projected  capture  of  Galvestown,  and  when  the  army  which  had 
seized  Pensacola  had  considerably  advanced  on  its  march,  writes 
in  these  mild  and  conciliatory  terms: 

**  After  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years  of  patient  forbearance,  in  wakiog 
for  the  moment  when  Spain  should  find  it  expedient  to  meet  their  con- 
stant desire  of  bringing  to  a  happy  and  harmonious  termination  all  the 
conflicting  interests  between  them,  it  will  need  little  additional  efibrt  to 
wait  somewhat  longer  with  the  same  expectation.  The  President  deems 
this  course  even  more  adviseable  than  that  of  referring  the  questions 
depending  between  the  two  nations  to  the  arbitrament  or  mediation  of 
one  or  more  friendly  European  powers,  as  you  have  been  authorized 
to  propose.'' 

Who  could  suppose  that,  whilst  professing  to  wait  with  patience 
the  adoption  of  other  views  in  Spain,  America  was  actually 
engaged  in  measures  to  seize  the  three  most  commanding  posts, 
and  to  occupy  with  her  troops  districts  not  under  discussion? 
America  had  before  availed  herself  of  the  troubles  which  the 
interference  of  Bonaparte  in  the  internal  government  of  Spain 
had  produced,  to  seize  on  Mobile,  the  principal  place  in  the  dis- 
trict betwixt  the  Perdido  and  the  Mississippi,  which  she  clcdms, 
and  retains  in  her  possession  while  she  adects  to  negotiate  for  its 
cession. 

We  can  only  account  for  this  conduct  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  supposition  with  which  we  commenced 
this  article,  that  the  vanity  of  the  people,  flattered  by  the  writers 
of  the  democratic  journals,  is  such,  as  to  have  inflated  them  with 
the  conception,  that  they  are  superior  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
candour  and  good  faith,  as  practised  among  civilized  nations; 
and  that  the  government,  compelled  to  obey  the  blind  impulses 
of  the  people,  have  trusted  to  secure  their  approbation  by  these 
measures  towards  Spain,  full  of  violence  and  injustice. 

The  irritable  feelings  of  the  United  States  have  been  kindled 
recently,  in  consequence  of  some  transactions  in  Spain,  which 
regarded  their  consul  at  Cadiz,  Mr.  Richard  Meade,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, has  been  imprisoned  by  the  courts  of  law,  probably  in 
contempt  of  justice;  for  we  are  not  disposed  to  exercise  a  very 
favourable  judgment  towards  the  practice  of  the  Spanish  judi- 
catories. 

Mr.  Meade,  a  nativie  of  Philadelphia,  had  been  established 
many  years  as  a  merchant  in  Cadiz ;  his  trade  was  upon  a  very 
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extensive  scale;  and  during  the  invasion  by  the  French,  he  had 
been  occupied  in  supplying  the  Spanish  armies  with  provisions. 
The  Regency,  or  the  Cortes,  were  indebted  to  him  in  a  very 
large  sum :  he  applied  for  payment ;  it  was  delayed :  he  became 

Eressing ;  his  claims  were  evaded.  When  thus  disappointed  in 
is  reasonable  expectations,  he  drew  up  and  published  a  state- 
ment of  his  case,  with  much  truth,  and  on  the- whole  with  much 
moderation ;  but  a  few  expressions  in  the  introduction  to  this  case 
had  escaped  him,  which  tne  liberates  who  then  ruled  deemed  too 
strong.  He  was  arrested  for  this  presumed  libel,  contained  in  the 
introduction  to  the  narrative,  and  sent  to  prison ;  and  the  court 
was  directed  to  try  the  libel,  confining  themselves  to  the  intro- 
duction. Their  new  constitution  had  decreed  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  personal  security,  but  Meade  being  a  creditor  of  the 
liberal  goverment,  they  thought  it  better  to  silence  a  clamorous 
creditor  by  imprisonment  than  by  payment.  When  Ferdinand 
was  restored,  Meade  was  liberated  from  confinement,  his  just 
claims  admitted ;  and  the  newly  restored  Monarch  being  without 
the  means  of  paying  the  debts  incurred  by  the  Cortes  during  his 
captivity,  the  amount  of  his  claims  was  permitted  to  be  deducted 
from  such  duties  as  in  the  course  of  his  business  he  might  become 
liable  to  pay;  and  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  licences  were 
granted  to  him  to  trade  to  Mexico,  which  he  might  dispose  of  in 
Uie  great  mercantile  cities  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Meade  continued  his  commerce  as  before,  acting  not  as 
an  American  but  a  Spanish  subject.  He  was  soon  after  appointed 
consul  for  the  United  States,  an  appointment  which,  whilst  ex- 
ercising trade  in  Spain  as  a  merchant,  gave  him  no  exemption 
from  the  laws  of  the  country. 

In  consequence  of  some  transactions  which  originated  solely  in 
commerce,  a  debt  appears  to  have  been  demanded  of  him  by  the 
government,  which,  according  to  his  statement,  he  had  already 
paid ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  statement  was  correct. 
He  refused  to  comply  with  what  was  probably  an  unjust  and  cer- 
tainly an  arbitrary  demand ;  and,  in  consequence  of  such  refusal, 
was,  by  the  competent  tribunal,  committed  to  prison,  and  his 
mercantile  affairs  consequently  deranged. 

Representations  of  his  situation  were  conveyed  to  the  American 
government  by  his  family;  and  what  was  of  more  consequence, 
appeals  through  the  channels  of  the  newspapers  were  made  to  the 
American  people ;  their  passions  were  roused,  the  language  of  in- 
dignation was  diffused  through  the  Continent,  and  the  govern- 
ment compelled  by  the  people  to  make  remonstrances  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  accompanied  with  threats  of  reprisal,  much 
above  the  usual  tone  adopted  among  independent  states.  The 
ferment  created  by  this  transaction  was  fostered  by  all  the  arti- 
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fices  of  the  infiaminatory  journals^  and  a  hostile  feelihg  was  com-* 
municated,  which  extended  itself  to  the  negotiations  respecting 
Florida. 

Meade  was,  however,  at  the  requisition  of  Congress,  liberated, 
and  resumed  his  commercial  pursuits;  but  the  tranquillity  of 
America  has  not  yet  been  restored;  and  another  American,  for 
some  reason,  having  been  since  imprisoned  in  Spain,  an  attempt 
is  now  making  through  the  influence  of  the  journalists  to  procure 
his  liberation. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  enter  into  an  examination, 
much  less  a  justification,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  courts 
of  law.  We  have  no  great  respect  for  their  decisions,  as  far  as 
they  have  come  to  our  knowledge ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  con- 
duct even  of  the  judges  of  that  nation  would  bear  the  test  of  an 
equitable  scrutiny. 

'  Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  their  courts,  or  the  na- 
ture of  their  decisions,  it  has  always  been  the  courtesy  am<»ig 
civilized  nations  to  give  each  ^other  credit  for  the  neht  de- 
cisions of  their  r>espective  judicatories.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious ;  the  jurisprudence  of  two  countries  may  so  far  differ,  as 
that  the  most  skilful  lawyer  in  one  may  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
the  other ;  and  even  if  acquainted  with  the  laws,  the  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  which  can  only  be  ascertaiQed  by  a  competent  tri- 
bunal, must  be  unknown  to  all  but  the  court  in  which  they  have 
been  verified. 

Now  whatever. hardship  there  might  be  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Meade  (and  we  are  disposed  to  think  he  was  very  harshly 
treated),  it  was  impossible  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
could  be  competent  to  form  a  right  judgment.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  irritation  which  the  newspapers  had  created,  and 
which  prevented  the  exercise  of  candid  judgment,  the  whole 
affair  came  before  them  as  an  ex-parte  statement ;  the  facts,  whe- 
ther true  or  false,  could  not  be  mquired  into  in  America;  nor 
could  the  tribunals  of  Spain,  which  were  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
the  American  public,  plead  either  the  laws  of  their  country,  or 
jthe  misconduct  of  the  prisoner,  to  justify  themselves. 

Had  Mr.  Meade  been  the  greatest  offender  that  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic ;  had  he  been  guilty  of  the  most  notorious  frauds  on 
the  government  of  Spain;  had  his  imprisonment  been  ever  so 
just;  a  specious  statement  of  his  own  case,  uncontradicted  by  any 
Spanish  authority,  for  none  such  could  have  contradicted  it  in 
effectual  time,  might  by  a  little  address,  and  the  management  of 
the  joumdists,  have  produced  an  impressicm  equal  to  that  which 
we  nave  witnessed  on  the  present  occasion,  and  given  birth  to 
similar  demands  accompanied  with  similar  threats. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  populace 
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.  of  one  country  with  the  administration  of  law  in  another,  is  to 
place  innocence  and  guilt  on  the  same  level,  and  to  resolve  ques- 

.  tlons  of  justice  by  noisy  violence  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
scene  of  the  transaction,  upon  evidence  all  on  one  side  of  the 
question. 

We  have  certainly  no  apprehension  that  a  county  meeting  in 
Connecticut  or  Kentucky  will  be  called  to  revise  the  decisions  of 
Lord  EUenborough  ;  or  to  demand  from  the  Prince  Regent  the 
liberation  of  some  American  citizen,  who  may  be  detained  in  the 
jails  of  this  kingdom  for  a  breach  of  its  laws,  or  for  contempt  of 
its  courts.  But  if  we  have  no  such  apprehensions,  it  is  not  because 
we  have  any  confidence  in  the  impartiality,  the  wisdom,  or  the 
modesty,  oi  American  public  meetings ;  but  because  we  rely  on 
the  assurance,  that  America  estimates  our  strength  and  spirit  so 
much  higher  than  she  does  that  of  Spain,  that  the  most  inveterate 
of  her  citizens  will  scarcely  at  present  be  inclined  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. 

In  the  clamour  spread  through  America  by  the  imprisonment 
of  Meade,  this  treatment  of  its  consul  was  represented  as  a 
national  insult  demanding  national  vengeance.  It  happened, 
however,  that  the  supreme  court  of  Pensylvania,  a  little  before, 
had  decided  in  the  case  of  Nicholas  KoslofF,  the  consul-general 
from  Russia,  accused  of  a  crime,  that  the  "consular  character 
was  no  protection  from  suits  civil  or  criminal ; "  a  decision 
grounded  on  the  acknowledged  law  of  nations,  and  which  ap- 

i)lied  more  strongly  to  the  case  of  Meade  than  to  that  of  Kos- 
ofiP.  Meade  was  a  merchant,  carrying  on  trade  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  Spain.  Kosloftwas  merely  a  public  agent 
from  a  foreign  country,  and  engaged  in  no  pursuits  which  placed 
him  under  any  special  amenability  to  the  laws  of  America. 

It  would  be  waindering  from  the  present  subject,  and  perhaps 
anticipating  what  we  may  hereafter  lay  before  our  readers  re- 
specting the  disputes  now  pending  betwixt  Spain  and  some  of 
her  colonies,  if  we  were  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  conduct 
of  the  United  States  as  it  regards  these  contests. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  among  the  mercantile  people  of 
the  United  States,  a  great  degree  of  countenance  has  been  given 
to  the  unfriendly  feelings  towards  Spain  from  the  supposition 
that  by  the  events  now  passing  in  the  Spanish  transatlantic  do- 
minions, those  countries  may  be  formed  into  independent  com- 
munities, and  become  sources  of  great  commercial  emolument  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  States. 

We  will  not  enter  at  present  into  the  calculation  of  these  pro- 
babilities :  but  allowing,  for  the  moment,  that  the  colonies  may 
be  ultimately  conquerors;  that  instead  of  following  the  course  of 
St.  Domingo,  they  may  finally  settle  into  some  form  of  govern- 
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ment,  and  some  state  of  society,  not  materially  difierent  from  th$t 
which  prevails  in  Georgia,  Carolina,.  Virginia,  and  the  other 
southern  states,  in  which  a^icultural  labour  is  carried  on  by 
daves  for  their  luxurious  and  voluptuous  owners ;  still  we  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  think  that  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  these  newly  regulated  communities  wiUbe 
of  any  considerable  importance  to  either.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
from  a  greater  freedom  in  their  commercial,  their  mining,  and 
their  agriculture  pursuits,  they  will  increase  in  wealth  and  popu« 
lation  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  progress  of  the  United  States; 
yet  if  their  productions  are  similar,  there  can  be  none  of  that  in* 
terchange  of  commodities  required,  on  which  alone  beneficial 
commerce  can  be  founded.  If  we  look  at  those  productions 
which  form  the  rudiments  of  the  export  commerce  of  the  States, 
we  shall  find  that  they  are  all  produced  in  Spanish  America, 
with  equal,  and  in  some  instances  with  superior  facility.  Provisions 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  America:  flour, 
corn,  salted  meat,  and  salted  fish,  constitute  more  than  one 
half  their  exports.  Indian  co^n,  wheat,  and  rice,  are  produced 
almost  spontaneously  in  the  Spanish  colonies ;  and  though  their 
production  has  not  been  encahraged  by  the  permission  to  export 
their  surplus  even  to  their  sister  colonies,  yet  if  the  state  of  things 
here  contemplated  should  arise,  if  these  colonies  should  become 
independent  communities,  and  obtain  the  power  to  exchange 
productions  with  each  other,  their  facilities  in  raising  and  the 
ease  of  communication  would  make  any  recourse  to  the  United 
States  for  supplies  to  the  last  degree  improbable.  The  immense 
herds  of  half-reclaimed  animals  which  cover  the  surface  of  many 
parts  of  South  America  would,  with  protection  and  encou- 
ragement, be  not  only  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  Spanish  America, 
including  her  sugar  islands,  but  would  create  a  competition  in 
the  other  parts  ot  the  world  to  which  the  Americans  carry  their 
beef  and  pork,  that  would  injure,  if  not  ruin,  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  all  these  articles."^ 

I 

*  Baron  Humboldr,  in  a  laborious  calculation  of  the  produce  of  wheat,  in  various 
countries,  arrives  at  a  conclusion,  which,  if  not  absolutely  exact,  yet  approximates 
to  accuracy  more  nearly  than  usually  is  the  case  with  such  estimates.  He  reckons 
that  in  France,  Germany*  and  Poland,'  the  product  of  the  harvest  Is  from  5  to  6 

f  rai ns  f or  each  grain  so >vn;  8  to  10  for  I  in  Hungary,  Croatia  and  Sclavonia;  12  to 
6  for  I  in  La  Plata ;  17  for  1  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico  ;ii4  for  1  in  the  equi- 
noctial part  of  Mexico,  at  a  great  elevation.  In  New  Granada  on  the  elevated 
plains  in  common  years,  the  increase  is  25  for  1  ;  in  very  fertile  years,  35  for  I  ; 
and  in  the  worst  seasons,  when  cold  and  dry,  12'for  1.  General  Washington,  in  a 
letter  to  Arthur  Youn^,  remarks;  '*  an  English  farmer  ought  to  have  a  horrid  idea 
of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Virginia,  when  he  is  told  that  with  us  an  acre  of  land 
only  produces  S  or  10  bushels  of  wheat."  In  England,  the  aterage  produce  is 
from  19  to  SO  bushels,  in  the  best  portions  of  Mexico  and  New  Granada  from  40  to 
60  bushels,  anJ  in  the  worst  parts  from  30  to  40^.  In  Mexico  and  New  Granada, 
where  the  labour  of  husbandry  is  performed  by  freemen,  i^  is  lower  than  ia  tb« 


The  lexportotioQ  of  luinber^  both  iat  buildings  and  for 
fMd&ages,  is  another  materia^  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Stances.  The 
Spaoisfa  ports  of  America  gbound  in  every  species  of  timber; 
and  with  such  eocojirag^aent  as  we  are  now  sumosing^  it  would 
be  converted  inAo  those  usefiil  purposes  to  which  the  lumber  from 
4]ie  United  States  is  now,  tnough  indeed  principally  in  the 
islands,  applied;  Since  the  establishnient  of  the  Uoyal  Family 
firom  Poituoal  in  the  Brails,  the  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  that  country  has  been  very  inconsiderable ;  and  what 
did  exi&t  depended  on  the  neutrality  whidi  America  then  main- 
taiDed  in  a  state  of  extended  warfare.  With  the  return  of  ge- 
neral peace  it  has  dwindled  into  that  insignificance  into  which 
commerce  mu»t  necessarily  decline  between  two  countries  whose 
pnKluctions  are  similar. 

Tobacco  and  cotton,  the  n^ct  articles  of  North  American  pro** 
duce,  are  capaUe  of  beiing  raised  in  Spanish  America  to  an  al« 
most  boundless  extent:  the  first  of  ^ese,  from  having  beea 
4lie  subject  of  a  most  rigid  royal  monopoly,  has  been  hitherto 
but  little  cultivated;  the  soil  and  climate  in  many  parts  are  how* 
ever  so  fiivourable  to  its  production,  that  if  a  tree  trade  were 
allowed,  there  is  a  ffreaJ;  probability  tliat  the  tobacco  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  would  be  ewluded  from  almost  ev^ 
market  which  it  now  supplies. 

Although  very  little  cottdgn  wocd  has  been  hitherto  exported 
from  Spanish  America^  it  has  always  ^rown  su£Scient  uk  th^ 
supply  of  its  own  domestic  manufiictones;  and  if  these  should 
be  extended,  as  they  must  be,  bv  an  increase  of  the  population^ 
tiie  extension  of  the  growth  would  at  least  keep  so  even  a  pace 
with  it,  as  to  preclu&  the  necessity  of  a  supply  from  the  United 
fiutes. 

From  this  sli^t  survey  it  will  we  diink  appear  that  the  anticl* 
pated  estddishment  of  South  American  indep^ident  communities 
would  not  be  likely  ,to  open  idarkets  for  a  more  extensive  sale  of 
the  productions  of  North  America:  and  if  we  look  to  the  ques- 
tion in  an  opposite  direction,  we  shall  find  the  prospect  still  less 
flattering.  Spanish  America  has  hitherto  exported  but  little  ex* 
cept  the  precious  metals.  Taking  the  exports  at  a  medium  of  late 
years,  and  excluding  the  sugar  islands,  they  have  n^ot  amounted 
to  more  than  ei^ty  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  sixty-four  mil* 
Hons  were  coined  and  uncoined  gold  and  silver ;  these  valuably 
productions  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 

United  States  by  at  least  ooe  half.    If  Spanish  America  had  only  good  roods  and 
free  conunerce,  its  inhabitants  would  soon  become  competitors. with  the  dtisens  . 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  sale  of  wheat  and  floar,  not  only  in  tlie  West  India 
ifllandt,  but  in  the  marlieta  of  Europe. 
VOL.  xW  NO.  XXIV.  2  a 
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States  by  exchanging  for  tbem  such  goods  as  the  infaabitants 
want  on  more  favourable  terms  than  can  be  procured  from  other 
quarters.  The  principal  demand  in  South  America  is  for  the 
more  costly  productions  of  Europe :  the  silks,  the  wines,  and  the 
oils  of  Spain,  the  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures  of  England, 
the  linens  of  Germany,  arid  the  laces  and  other  ornamental  ar- 
ticles of  France,  form  the  sum  of  the  wants  of  Spanish  America: 
for  these  they  will  exchange  their  gold,  their  silver,  their  cochi- 
neal, indigo,  cocoa,  bark,  and  other  productions; — but  they  will 
not  give  them  for  the  maize,  the  flour,  the  beef,  the  pork,  or  the 
lumber  of  North  America,  all  of  which  they  will  find  readily  and 
cheaply  at  home. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  general  peace,  the  shipping  of  North 
America,  which  had  increased  with  unexampled  rapidity,  has  de- 
clined almost  as  rapidly.  A  state  of  war  is  favourable  to  the 
carrying  trade  of  neutral  nations;  but  in  peace  it  must  return  to 
its  natural  limits.  North  America  in  peace  can  never  have  a 
carrjdng  trade  of  competition :— the  nations  of  Europe  can  navi- 

Ste  with  more  economy,  and  therefore  will  have  the  preference, 
uman  labour  is  the  dearest  of  all  commoditiies  in  the  United 
States,  because,  the  land  being  cheap,  the  mere  application  of  la- 
bour increases  its  productive  power  to  a  most  prontable  extent — 
an  extent  far  beyond  what  can  be  derived  from  any  other  mode 
of  employing  it.  The  high  price  of  labour  on  shore  in  America 
extends  to  its  maritime  labourers,  and  hence  the  wages  of  sailors, 
and  the  expense  of  maintaining  them,  is  much  greater  in  the  mer- 
chant ships  of  America  than  in  those  of  any  of  the  European 
nations.  Few  of  the  more  costly  materials  for  constructing  and 
equipping  ships  are  native  productions  of  America;  they  must 
be  brought  from  distant  countries  at  a  great  expense :  and  the 
labour  of  building  and    fitting  out  partakes  of  the  same  ex- 

Eensive  character  with  every  other  thing  that  is  to  be  performed 
y  human  hands. 
Thus  then  the  independence  of  Spanish  America  would  not,  if  it 
could  be  effected,  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  shipping  trade  of 
the  United  States;  for  though  frombeing  partof  thesamecontinent 
gome  have  supposed  that  as  th^y  were  nearer  to  each  other,  their 
vicinity  would  necessarily  create  a  considerable  intercourse ; -yet 
the  distance  is  of  less  importance  to  maritime  operations  than  the 
contingencies  of  favouring  winds  and  currents.  The  voyage 
from  New  York  or  Boston,  including  its  outward  and  homewara 
passages  to  every  part  of  Spanish  America,  except  to  the  ports  in 
the  Carribean  Sea  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  longer  than  from 
Cadiz  to  the  same  port.  The  calculation  here  suc^oined  is  the 
result  of  the  average  of  several  voyages,  the  correctness  of  which 
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may  be  relied  on,  and  which  every  professional  man  will  readily 
see  bears  the  marks  of  accuracy.* 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  show  that  if  the  hope  of  dissolving 
the  connexion  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  be  one  of  the 
strong  inducements  which  actuates  the  United  States  to  drive 
Spain  to  hostih'ties,  it  is  founded,  as  most  views  of  aggression  are, 
on  erroneous  expectations,  and  that  even  its  most  complete  success 
must  terminate  in  disappointment. 

The.  events  of  war  are  difficult  to  be  calculated  beforehand; 
in  case  of  decided  hostilities  between  Spain  and  America,  we 
think  the  latter  would  in  the  result  have  little  success  to  boast  of* 
As  far  as  regards  land  operations,  hostilities  must  necessarily  be 
confined  to  the  taking  possession  of  the  Floridas,  an  acquisition 
which  indeed  would  form  the  inducement  to  war;  which  perhaps 
a  very  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  America  would  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish,  and  which,  when  once  accomplished,  would  terminate 
all  military  operations. 

The  vanity  of  the  Americans  induces  them  to  reckon  on  dis- 
turbing the  recently  restored  quiet  of  the  viceroyally  of  Mexico; 
of  marching  to  the  capital  and  obtaining  possession  of  those  mi- 
neral riches  with  which  that  country  abounds.  With  an  army 
well-organized,  highly  disciplined,  and  numerous  beyond  modem 
examples,  Bonaparte  attempted  the  conquest  of  Russia,  about  as 
far  from  bis  dominions  as  Mexico  is  from  the  inhabited  part  of 
the  United  States.  His  route  was  through  a  peopled  country  in 
which  provisions  were  by  no  means  deficient,  the  roads  were 
every  where  formed ;  over  the  rivers  there  was  a  sufficiency  of 
bridges ;  and  in  every  part  of  his  route  were  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,    which   afforded   shelter    for    his  troops.      From   the 

"■  I      ^^— ^^-^«^-»— ^p— — »— -«^p— y— — ■  11     — ^— ^     -.Mini  ■   I    ■  111  ■  I  ■^■mm^^^m^ 

Ootward  Homeward  Whole 

passage.  '    passage.  voyage. 

♦  New  York  to  Vera  Croz 27  24 51  dayi 

to  Porto  Bello 23.... 25.... 48 

toLaguira 25 28 5S 

to  Buenos  Ayres  ....     78 80 158 

to  Valparyso 135  110 245 

to  Lima  142  120 252 

toGuyaquU     150  132 282 

to  St.  Bias.. 168 146  314 

Cadiz to  Vera  Cruz 48 55 103 

toPortoBello 42 * 55 9T 

to  Lagmra 35 52 87 

to  Buenos  Ayres 64 80 144 

to  Valparyso 118  92  210 

to  Lima 120 110 230 

toGuyaquil 128 ISO 258 

to8t.  Bias 145 155 300 

The  duration  of  voyages  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mexico  to  St. 

Bias  or  Acapuico  on  the  western  is  one  third  longer  than  from  Cadiz  to  either  of 

these  ports. 

3g3 
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United  States  to  Mexico,  the  whole  ^^i^ay  is  intersected  with  deep* 
and  rapid  rivers,  over  which  no  bridges  have  been  constructed; 
the  road^i  if  they  deserve  ihe  name,  are  scarcely  passable  for 
horses,  and  utterly  impracticable  to  wheel-carriages ;  more  than 
ope  thousand  miles  of  ttie  country  is  covered  with  almost  impene- 
Irable  forests,  widiout  habitations  or  food.  These  natural  ob- 
stacles would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  even  a  well-appointed  army,, 
whose  line  of  communication  was  so  protracted  as  that  of  the 
4imericans  must  be;  but  the  American  soldiers  have  yet  but 
$iigbt  skill  and  little  discipline ;  the  militia  of  the  frontiers  would 
be  its  principal  strength ;  and  though  from  their  wandering  and 
exposed  life,  they  are  citable  of  enduring  fatigue  and  absti- 
nence, they  excel  the  natives  of  the  Spani£  borders  in  ndtber 
of  those  qualities  more  than  they  do  in  milita^  discipline.  The 
whcde  war  in  that  quarter  must  be  confined  to  the  predatory  in- 
iroads  of  the  rude  oorderers,  in  which  the  greatest  cruelties  will 
be  practised,  much  individual  enterprize  be  exhibited,  and  much 
inmvidual  misery  inflicted ;  but  it  will  produce  no  efiect  on  the 
.character  of  the  war,  and  will  have  no  influence  on  the  terms  of 
|i  peace. 

The  Americans  have  been  flattered  by  their  neij^s*  writers  iptp 
the  imagination^,  that  a  w^  with  Spain  would  give  them  the  op- 

Srtunity  of  conquering  Havana,  the  key  to  the  kingdom  of 
exico,  and  the  capital  of  the  finest  of  the  sugar  islands.    It  re- 
quired aBritish  army  of  morethan  twenty  thpusa^dmen,anda  fleet 
o£  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  to  take  that  place  in  the  jrear  1762,  and 
th^t  force  was  occupied  two  months  in  its  reduction ;  since  that 
period  the  fortifications  have  been  greatly  improved,  the  weaker 
parts  strengthened,    and   the  population    doubled.      America 
with  all  her  efibrts,  and  by  withdrawing  all  her  naval  fiurce  firom 
every  other  object,  could  not  draw  together  ten  sail  of  the  liner 
her  whole  army  on  the  peace  establishment  is  but  ten  thousand 
men:    and  if  they  were  to   be  instantly  doubled  and    disci- 
plined, they  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  pr(^)OBed  object 
The  combining  together  naval  and  military  operations  id  an  act 
not  acquired  by  intuition,  but  must  arise  from  knowledge  ob- 
tained Dy  long  practice  and  costly  experience :  this  the  Ameri- 
cans cannot  have  obtained ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in 
any  such  combined  operations,  they  would  be  round  as  deficient 
as  they  were  in  their  reiterated  attacks  on  Canada.     Neither  the 
eastern  part  of  St.  Domingo,  nor  the  island  of  Porto-rico,  are 
very  easily  assailed;  but  even  a  successful  expedition  against 
them  would  only  give  to  the  captor  barren  conquests.     It  is  be- 
sides very  improbable  that  England  and  France  would  remain^ 
quiet  spectators  of  warlike  operations,  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
most  valuable  possessions,  or  would  acquiesce  in  the  occupation 
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t)fplacM  so  important  as  Cuba,  St  Domingo,  or  Porto-rico,  by  i 
power  which  nas  shown  such  a  tendency  to  encroachment  in 
erery  direction. 

A  war  then  between  Spain  and  America  must  resolve  itself  into 
a  predatory  marine  contest  of  the  lowest  character,  in  which  the 
hc^e  of  pfundering  merchant  ships  will  be  tlie  inducement  to  en- 
terprise. In  this  Icind  of  war&re  the  Americans  calculate  on 
great  success  and  golden  rewards :  their  minds  are  filled,  as  those 
of  the  vulgar  in  tms  country  are,  with  ideas  of  Spanish  galleons 
freighted  with  gold  and  silver,  which  their  cruizers  are  to  con- 
duet  triumphandy  to  their  ports.  The  treasure  from  Mexico  and 
Peru  would,  however,  be  brought  to  Europe  either  in  squadrons 
which  would  bid  defiance  to  the  incipient  navy  of  America,  or,  if 
they  were  unequal  to  that  duty,  would  be  consi^ed  to  the  still 
greater  security  of  British  ships  of  war.  Spam  has  very  few 
merchant  ships  at  s^a,  scarcely  any  are  dispatched  on  distant 
voyages,  and  few  are  laden  with  valuable  cargoes.  Her  coasters, 
whether  in  Europe  or  in  America,  are  not  worth  the  expense  and 
tit>uble  of  capture. 

The  United  States  have  still  a  very  extensive  commerce;  every 
part  of  the  globe  sees  her  merchant  ships,  ridily  laden,  navigat- 
ing the  seas;  these  would  form  baits  for  the  cupidity  of  enterpris- 
ing mariners  from  every  country ;  and  if  Spam  herself  was  too 
inert  to  use  great  exertions,  the  swarms  of  adventurers  from 
every  maritime  country  that  would  flock  to  her  ports  and  man  her 
cruizei*s,  would  be  numerous  in  proportion  to  their  hopes  of 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  by  the  capture  of  American  merchant 
ships.  Wherever  Spain  has  a  port,  and  she  has  secure  ones  in 
every  sea,  there  woula  privateers  be  equipped  to  cruize  against  the 
Americans.  The  Indian  seas,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as 
the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Atlantic,  would  be 
covered  with  ships  manned  by  adventurers  of  all  nations, 
and  navigating  under  the  Spanish  flag,  whose  sole  object  it  would 
be  to  capture  the  vessels  6f  the  United  States.  If  in  this  degrad- 
ing kind  of  contest  the  cruizers  should  not  all  be  fortunate,  yet 
enough  will  probably  be  successful  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  eh^ 
terprise,  ana  to  encourage  others  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  NoW 
whatever  profit  or  loss  may  arise  to  the  cruizers,  there  can  be  ti& 
doubt  but  that  the  loss  to  America  must  be  immense;  and  no 
eounter-cruisingagainst  Spain  can  in  any  moderate  degree  coun- 
terbalance it.  Tlie  vanity  of  the  Americans  may  induce  theni  to 
proceed  to  extremities  to  enforce  their  unjust  claims ;  but  whatever 
be  the  result,  they  must  be  the  principal  sufierers,  as  they  will 
have  been  the  sole  aggressors. 

We  have  not  entered  into  this  subject  thus  extensively,  because 
w6  annex  any  great  importance  to  disputes  between  two  such 
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{cowers  as  Spain  and  America;  or  because  we  think  even  hosti- 
ities  between  them,  if  confined  to  themselves,  deserving  of  very 
serious  notice;  but  because  we  fear  the  recommencement  of  war- 
fare in  any  part  of  the  globe.  We  behold  scattered  over  the  face 
of  Europe  and  America,  the  elements  of  hostility,  which  the 
late  peace  has  decomposed,  but  which  renewed  warfare,  however 
distant  the  scene,  might  reunite  and  render  general.  We  see 
every  where  turbulent  and  enterprising  spirits,  not  settled  into 
tranquillity  and  repose,  and  not  yet  divested  of  those  tendencies 
to  violence,  agitatiol),  and  outrage,  which  are  as  incompatible 
*  with  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  they  are  with  the  spirit  of 
that  common  Christianity  on  which  all  the  hopes  and  blessings 
of  humanity  depend.  We  most  sincerely  deprecate  war ;  we 
dread  every  step  that  tends  towards  it.  We  cannot  but  con- 
sider the  democratic  spirit  which  pervades  North  America  as 
necessarily  leading  to  aggression  and  hostility.  We  feel  it  our 
duty,  therefore,  to  exhibit  to  our  couptrymen,  by  way  of  wara-^ 
ing,  the  natural  and  easy  progress  by  which  factious  democracy 
may  be  converted  into  foreign  hostility,  and  destroy  the  feir 
hopes  of  durable  tranquillity,  which  are  indulged  by  the  friends 
of  order,  religion,  and  real  liberty. 


Art.  X  VII.— Z?q&(w/  of  the  Special  Committee^  appointed  by  a  Gene- 
ral Court,  to  examine  Witnesses  an4  collect  Iriformation  on  the 
Expediency  of  appointing  a  Chaplain  to  Bethiem  Hospital. 
pp.  120.     London,  1818. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1816,  the  General  Court  at  Bethiem 
Hospital  called  upon  the  House  Committee  to  consider  and  re- 
port upon  the  expedienev  of  appointing  a  chaplain,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  patients,  officers,  &c.  &c.  of  that  institution ;  and 
on  the  3d  of  July  following,  the  House  Committee  came  to  the 
following  resolution :  ^*  That  it  was  expedient  to  revive  the 
ancient  practice  of  affording  to  the  patients  the  consolation  to  be 
derived  to  them  from  the  ^xercise  of  religious  duties,  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  physicians ;  and  requested  that  the  Chaplain 
of  Bridewell  Hospital  would  undertake  such  office,  and  pray 
with  and  instruct  such  of  the  lunatics  as  were  capable  of  receiving 
any  instruction ;  the  prayers  to  be  taken  from  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England :  and  further  directed  that  he  should 
report  to  the  October  Committee  the  result  of  such  measure." 
By  a  subsequent  order,  the  medical  officers  of  the  institution  were 
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ordered  to  report  upon  the  results  of  the  above  reffulation  ;  and 
die  little  volume  before  us  contains  the  reports  of  the  chaplain,  of 
the  physicians  and  apothecary,  of  the  various  servants  connected 
'with  the  institution,  and  of  the  House  Committee  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  the  discordant  testimony  and  opinions  of  the  other 
reporters.  It  contains  moreover  certain  documents  which  we 
consider  of  no  small  interest  or  value,  viz.  a  series  of  letters  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  most 
eminent  superintendents  of  hospitals  and  houses  for  the  insane 
as  to  the  expediency  of  endeavouring  to  administer  religious  in- 
struction and  consolation  to  persons  in  that  most  afflictive  of  all 
conditions. 

If  this  question  had  been  agitated  merely  in  the  Committee  Room 
of  Bethlem  Hospital,  and  its  decision  there  was  not  likelv  to 
have  influenced  the  fate  of  any  individuals  beyond  the  walls  of 
that  institution,  we  might  have  felt  more  disposed  to  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  House  Committee  of  that  institution,  who 
appear  to  take  a  large,  philosophical,  and  humane  view  of  the 
subject.  But  when  we  call  to  mind  that  a  wrong  decision  at 
Bethlem  upon  the  point,  whether  religious  instruction  and  consola^ 
tion  should  be  attempted  to  be  administered  to  the  insane,  v/ould  be 
abnost  sure  to  afiect  the  condition  not  merely  of  the  wretched 
tenants  of  that  establishment,  but  those  of  every  similar  institu- 
tion in  England,  or  in  the  world,  we  conceive  it  right  not  to 
leave  so  great  a  point  to  be  settled  by  any  unassisted  commu- 
nity, but  to  place  it  before  the  public  eye,  and  to  call  for  the  col- 
lected wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  whole  country  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  upon  it.  The  question  is  not  by  anv  means  easy  of 
decision.  The  man  of  the  world  may  be  disposed  to  cut  the  knot, 
and  to  determine  that  what  he  deems  unnecessary  for  himself 
cannot  be  necessary  for  the  insane.  The  enthusiast  may,  with 
equal  precipitance,  rest  upon  the  conclusion,  that  what  be  feels 
to  be  so  good  fgr  himseli  must  be  desirable  for  others. — But 
though  we  find  reason  to  side  with  the  last  party,  we  think  the 
proper  road  to  their  conclusion  neither  so  snort  nor  so  easy  as 
that  by  which  their  zeal  has  conducted  them.  But  however  that 
may  be,  it  is  not  for  us  to  emulate  the  flights  of  enthusiasm ;  we 
must  continue  to  labour  up  the  steep  ascent  in  our  own  less 
hazardous,  though  humbler  manner. 

In  leading  our  readers  to  a  decision  upon  this  subject,  we  Wish 
chiefly  to  discharge  the  subordinate  office  of  collecting  and 
aj^anging  the  curious  evidence  placed  before  us  in  the  present 
volume.  But  our  readers  will  forgive  us  if  we  pre&ce  these  ex- 
tracts by  a  few  general  observations  on  the  subject. 

Great  as  has  been  the  light  which  modern  discoveries  have 
thrown  upon  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,   scarcely  a  ray  of  it 
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SLppesxiA  to  hftve  penetrated  the  dark  recesses  whicb  oetie^  ^ 
maniac  from  the  eyes  of  his  felk>w-creatures.  Indeed  the  dSfseo* 
▼erief«  which  relate  to  mind  have  lingered,  as  might  be  eiq^ted, 
£ir  behind  those  made  on  matter.  Not  only  are  the  subjetts  of 
observation  more  subtle  and  minate  in  the  one  case  thati  in  the 
other,  but  the  most  distinguished  living  {Ailosoph^  has  told  x» 
that,  previous  to  the  time  of  Dt,  Reed,  they  haVe  never  beett 
examined  according  to  a  sound  rule  of  philosophizing.  Philo* 
sophers  have  been  inventing  theories  when  they  should'haye  been 
examining  facts.  Among  the  benefit^  promised  to  us  from  the 
more  diligent  and  systematic  pursuit  of  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
by  Dugald  Stewart  and  his  followers,  was  an  improved  sjrstem'  fot 
the  management  of  the  insane.  But  this  promise,  as  much  to^  his 
sorrow  as  to  ours,  has  not  been  ftilfilled.  Except  in  teac^tig  us 
neither  to  over-stimulate  nor  to  starve  the  imagination,  we  Imow 
not  that  the  mental  philosophy  has  suggested  many  new  hints  to 
the  benevolent  indivuluals  engaged  in  the  melancholy  occopaddn 
of  watching  the  progress  of  mental  disease.  Improvements  havef 
indeed  beai  made  in  the  management  of  the  imane — but-  th^ 
fhey  have  been  altogether  discovered  and  applied  by  practical 
men.  The  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  denominated'  Quakers^ 
have  for  instance  improved  greatly  xvpon  th6  old  inslStntioBls  itif 
their  comparatively  new  institution  at  York  2 — but  they  owe  their 
improveinents  rather  to  religion  than  philosophy,  toe:tperienee 
rather  than  to  metaphysics^  Religion  has  infused  int«)  them  li 
kind  spirit;  and,  in  discharging  the  simple  offices  of  b^ieVol^ce^ 
tliey  have  created  the  most  efficient  institution  for  the  cure  of 
the  insane  which  perhaps  the  world  ever  witnessed.  But  they,- 
in  common  with  others,  confess  and  deplore  their  own  ignorance^ 
and  inefficiency  as  to  many  questions  connected  with  this  inte* 
resting  employment ;  and  offer  their  own  institution  rather  as  aftt 
expenment  upon  one  particular  point  than  as  a  model  for  other 
institutions.  It  is  obvious,  we  think,  that  a  successiori  of  such 
experiments,  carefully  made,  collected,  and  compared,  can  alone 
lead  to  any  safe,  general  conclusions  on  the  subject.  If  madness 
has  its  laws,  they  are  as  yet  to  a  great  degree  undiscovered;  and 
they  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a  eourse  of  watchful  and  patient 
trials  and  inquiries.  It  is  in  this  respect  especially  that  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  the  Report  before  us  of  considerable  vidue^ 
because  it  supplies  us  with  the  unbought  and  unsuspicious  evi- 
dence of  a  considerable  number  of  experienced  individuals  on  at 
least  one  branch  of  the  subject*  It  is  to  this  point  we  would  now 
direct  the  notice  of  our  readers ;  and  first  let  us  see  what  is  the 
presumptive  evidence  upon  it.    » 

Prior  to  all  evidence  it  might,  we  think,  have  been  concluded 
that  religious  instruction-  and  consolation  would  be  desirable  for 
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ih»  mmsB.    it  most  be  pre^unvedy  till  ekh^  faets  or  aiathm'rty 
decide  the  (fne&rtion  othervirifiiey  tbttt  those  truths  which  are  de- 
signed as  the  common  property  and  treasure  of  mankind,  are 
d^^rned  to  convey  some  benefit  to  every  class  of  the  creatures 
of  God.    It  is  monstrous  to  conchsde,  that  because  the  insiuie 
are  cut  off  from  some  privileges  of  man;*  they  are  therefore  ex- 
cluded altogether  from  the  most  exalted  and  universal  of  his 
privil^ies — As  the  consolations  of  religion  apply  peculiarly  to 
the  mind,  they  might    be  expected  to  be,  in  some  degree,- 
efficacious  when  applied  to  visitations  of  this  kind.     If  irre« 
mediabte  by  religion,  what  is  to  be  hoped  from  any  species  of 
mental  or  moral  discipline.     Other  remedies  only  sweep  over  the 
sur&oe;  this  alone  can  descend  into  the  depths  and  winduigs  of  the 
peih^erted  mind,  and  pluck  disease  from  its  deep  and  awful  re*' 
cesses.  Nor  is  this  all :  there  is  an  analogy  which,  though  perhaps 
it  is  «i  insufficient  ground  for  conviction^  is  a  sufficient  basis  for 
hope.     Our  Lord  &dicated  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the 
rddef  of  a  class  of  disorders  which,  in  whatever  cause  they  origin- 
ated, exhibited  many  of  the    outward  sjrmptoms    of  mooem 
lunacy.     Has  this  mode  of  compassion  terminated  with  himself? 
Has  he  made  no  subsequent  provision  for  the  relief  of  that  class 
of  individoials  to  whom,  when  among  us,  he  was  so  distinguished 
and  peculiar  a^  benefactor?     His  doctrines  and  his  ministers,  in 
many  other  instances,*  serve  in  some  small  measure  to  supply  the 
loss  of  bis  personal  exertion  and  tenderjiess  to  mankind.     Is  it 
only  in  the  case  of  mental  alienation  that  they  inherit  no  portion 
of  the  influence  of  their  master — that  no  shred  of  his  mantle  is 
ikllen  upon  them  ?  Though  he  has  left  abundant  legacies  to  an 
afflicted  world,  does  no  portion  of  his  power  survive  to  "  mitigate, 
by  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,"  to  reclaim  the  wandering 
imagination,^  to  visit  the  lunatic  as  he  sits  among  the  tombs  of 
despondency,  and  by  the  voice  of  truth  and  mercy  to  win  him  to 
himself,  ana  to  cast  out  the  spirit  by  which  he  is  possessed  ?    It  is 
difficult  not  to  hope,  and  even  to  believe,  that  our  Lord  has  not 
altogether  left  us  comfortless  as  to  cases  of  such  deep  distreiss  and 
anxiety,  and  which  involve  the  happiness  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  species.   But,  to  take  a  safe  ground  of  argument,  it  is  the  fact 
that  religion  possesses  the  strongest  powers  to  sooth  and  tran» 
quillize  the  mind  under  every  other  species  of  distress.     There  is 
no  deptli  of  misery  of  which  it  does  not  seem  to  "  have  taken  the 
gauge,"  to  have  plumbed  the  depth,  and  to  have  supplied  a  re- 
source adequate  to  the  evil  discovered.     The  presumption  there- 
fore is,  till  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  the  instructions  and  con- 
solations of  religion  will  not  be  found  useless  in  the  diseases  of 
the  mind.     There  may  be  causes  which  prevent  our  discovering 
the  effect  of  these  instructions;  there  may  be  cases  in  which  they 
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are  not  applicable ;  there  may  be  deficiendes>  or  even  ^ross  erron^ 
in  our  mode  of  employing  them.  But  the  presumption  is  that, 
if  discreetly,  tbcy  may  be  usefully  applied ;  and  it  is  consequently 
our  duty  to  search  out  the  mode  by  which  this  discreet  and  pro- 
fitable use  of  them  may  be  made. 

In  these  observations  we  have  not  noticed  the  bearing  of  facts 
.and  experiments  upon  the  present  question.  To  this  we  shall  soon 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers :  for  the  present  we  wish  to 
confine  them  to  the  presumptive  ai^uments ;  and  as  we  have 
already  ofiered  some  statements  in  ravour  of  the  application  of 
the  powers  of  religion  to  the  case  of  the  insane,  let  us  next 
consider  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

It  has  then  been  sometimes  alleged,  and  we  see  that  one  of  the . 
physicians  of  Bethlem  is  disposed  to  attach  some  weight  to  the 
argument,  that  the  insane  are  not  to  be  treated  in  anv  sense  or 
at  any  time  as  rational  creatures;  and  that  therefore  every 
reason  in  favour  of  religious  instruction  deduced  from  its  efiects 
on  the  rational  part  of  creation  is  wholly  inadmissible  in  their 
particular  case.  Now  we  cannot  but  consider  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  regard  and  to  treat  the  insane  as  altogether  irrational 
creatures  nas  been  the  fertile  source  of  innumerable  errors  and 
evils  in  the  management  of  this  deepest  calamity  of  man.  An 
irrational  creature  is  but  a  softer  name  for  a  brute ;  and  he  who 
bears  this  ignominious  appellation  will  soon  be  called  to  endure 
a  mode  of  treatment  suited  to  the  title.  -And  such  is  the  treat- 
ment which  the  insane  have,  till  recently,  experienced  in  many  of 
the  public  and  private  institutions  of  this  country.  They  have 
been  insulted,  and  beaten,  and  chained,  and  starved,  and  con- 
demned to  wallow  in  their  own  filth,  and  periodically  ^rugged 
and  drenched  without  the  slightest  reference  to  their  physical 
or  moral  condition.  The  state  of  old  Bethlem,  till  the  public 
stepped  in  to  assert  the  rights  of  this  suffering  part  of  our  spe- 
cies, sufficiently  displavs  the  power  of  a  wrong  principle  or 
opinion  to  pervert  the  heart  aiid  conduct  of  a  large  body  of  in- 
dividuals. But  without  dwelling  on  a  story  with  which  the  public 
mind  is  already  familiar,  and  with  respect  to  which  its  judgment 
has  been  somewhat  roughlv  expressed ;  let  us  turn  to  the  opinion 
itself^  in  which  much  of  this  misconduct  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  insane  has  originated ;  viz.  that  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  altogether  irrational  creatures.  Is  it  then  forgotten  that  few 
men  are  mad  as  to  all  points?  and  that  even  in  the  point  as  to 
which  the  greatest  mental  perversion  prevails,  they  are  rarely 
mad  at  all  times?  We  contend  then  that,  both  on  their  sane 
points,  and  in  their  sane  moments,  they  are  to  be  treated  as 
perfectly  rational.  Madness  is  not  to  be  cured  by  adapting  our 
general  treatment  to  their  waste  hours,  in  hopes  that  they  will. 
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me  under  the  pressure  of  chains  and  cruelty  to  a  sane  state ; 
but  by  so  rewarding  every  instance  of  rational  conduct  as  to 
make  them  strain  alter  a  state  to  which  so  much  comfort  is 
incident.  The  right  principle  is  to  give  the  insane  every 
indulgence  which  the  sane  would  enjoy ;  unless  they  are  likely 
to  abuse  it  to  their  own  injury^  or  to  that  of  others.  Nor  are 
we  easily  to  abridge  these  privUeges  even  under  the  apprehension 
that  they  will  abuse  them ;  because  the  business  of  their  super- 
intendents is  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  so  abuse  them.  Upon, 
these  principles,  then,  we  contend  that  it  is  right  to  give  to  the 
mad  the  privilege  of  religious  instruction.  If  they  abuse  the  privi- 
lege by  misconducting  themselves  during  the  performance  of 
religious  ordinances,  let  them  be  punished  by  detention  from 
these  ordinances.  So  great  is  their  wish  to  be  considered  as 
sane,  and  their  horror  of  being  punished  as  insane,  tlxat  few 
instances  of  such  misconduct  will  arise  with  such  consequences 
before  them.  Of  this  truth,  had  we  no  other  testimony, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  book  before  us.  In  general 
the  patients  have  behaved  with  the  utmost  propriety,  in  one 
instance  in  Bethlem,  where  a  woman' had  threatened,  after  leaving 
the  room,  to  tear  down  the  desk,  and  had  in  consequence  been 
detained  from  the  service,  she  was  readmitted  upon  ner  own  ap- 
plication, and  became  a  grateful  and  attentive  hearer.  In  another, 
where  one  of  the  physicians  had  imputed  the  standing  of  a  pa- 
tient with  his  back  to  the  minister,  during  the  prayers,  to  dis- 
gust, he  was  afterward  found  to  have  been  influenceciby  a  feeling 
of  devotion.  In  the  other  receptacles  for  insanity,  the  results 
have  been  the  same.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  fact 
cannot  fail  to  remember  with  wonder  and  delight  the  perfect 
order  maintained  in  the  service  of  the  Retreat  at  York.  Our 
readers  probably  know  it  to  be  the  custom  of  the  society  of  in- 
dividuals commonly  called  Quakers  to  sit  in  absolute  silence  and 
quiestence  for  some  time  before  and  aftei'  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Of  all  processes  this  might  be  conceived  to  be  most  trying 
to  the  patience  of  an  insane  person.  But  so  entirely  is  their  irri- 
tability subdued  by  the  fear  of  exclusion  from  the  service,  that 
transgression  against  the  rule  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  super- 
intendents of  that  institution  have  assured  us,  they  have  found 
this  very  act  of  silence,  this  momentary  but  voluntary  repression 
of  irritability,  this  surrender  of  themselves  to  the  habits  of  so- 
ciety, of  much  substantial  and  permanent  advantage  to  the  pa- 
tients. On  the  whole  then  we  consider  the  irrationality  of  the 
insane  as  no  argument  against  the  application  of  the  resources 
of  religion  even  to  their  cure,  and  much  less  to  their  consolation; 
and  we  cannot  but  strongly  disapprove  of  the  language  in  which 
others,  especially  Dr.  Tuthill,  one  of  the  physicians,  have  spoken 
on  this  subject. 
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Another  objecdon  to  the  introduction  of  the  service  of  r^ 
ligion  into  the  receptacles  for  the  insane,  is  the  stimulating  and 
overwhelming  nature  of  many  of  the  topics  which  religion  pre- 
^nts  to  the  mind.  Now  this  objection,  we  are  fiillv  disposed  to 
admit,  is  not  without  its  weight  in  some  particular  instances. 
There  are  minds  so  weak,  as  it  were^  in^theur  texture,  as  not  to 
bear  the  pressure  of  any  topic  of  great  weight  or  interest.  There 
are  also  particular  instances  where  the  disorder  is  of  9  religious 
complexion.  In  these  cases,  as  patients  rarely-  derive  any  be- 
nefits from  dwelling  upon  the  particular  point  of  thdr  delusion^ 
harm  would  sometimes  be  done  by  pressing  upon  them  the  topics 
of  religion.  But,  admitting  all  this,  it  moves  little  or  nothing 
against  the  introduction  of  religious  services  into  receptacles  for 
(he  insane.  For,  in  the  first  place,  no  advocate  of  such  a  mea* 
sure,  unless  he  is  as  mad  as  the  patients  themselves,  will  ever 
dream  of  applying  religious  instruction  except  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  medical  advisers :  and  it  is  the  business  of  every 
such  institution  to  choose  medical  attendants  who  are  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  such  points ;  to  choose  men  ndther  such 
enemies  to  religion  as  to  exclude  its  services  where  they  might 
be  useful,  nor  such  injudicious  iriends  as  to  introduce  it  where 
^  would  deepen  the  disorder  it  was  designed  to  remove. 

In  like  manner,  although  it  is  true  that  the  truths  of  reKgion 
are  many  of  them  of  a  highlv  stimulating  nature,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  many  cases  of  madness  need  the  application  of 
the  very  strongest  stimulants.  Many  physicians,  and  e^ecially  M. 
Pinel,  m  his  celebrated  account  of  the  Bicetre  at  Faris,  have 
laid  down  curious  and  multiplied  distinctions  of  the  diseases  of 
the  mind.     But  they  may  probably  be  all  reduced  un^er  the 
two  heads  of  violence  and  dejection.    In  the  former  case,  where 
the  complaint  is  characterized  by  excSitement,  more  perhaps  is 
in  most  instances  to  be  hoped  from  the  discipline,  good  order, 
and  quietness  of  religious  ordinances,  than  from  the  mfluence  ti 
toy  particular  truths  or  doctrines.     Even  here,  however,  those 
lessons  of  religion   which  prescribe  self-denial  and  gentleness 
have  often  reached  the  heart  of  the  ^nadm^n ;  and  uie  furious 
maniac,  in  whose  presence  we  should  have  feared  to  stand,  has 
been  found  ^*  sitting,  and  in  his  right  mind  at  the  feet  of  Jesus." 
His  disease  perhaps  in  fact  originated  in  habits  of  self-indul- 
gence ;  and  it  has  naturally  found  its  cure  in  the  self-denying 
doctrines  of  the  cross.    It  is  however  in  cases  of  dejeciimi  that 
religion  seems  to  find  her  appropriate  sphere.    It  is  so  peculiarly 
the  office  of  him  who  would  not  ^^^^reak  the  bruisea  reed,  or 
quench  the  smoking  flax,"  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  broken 
hearted,  that  in  thousands  of  instances  where  a  cure  would 
otherwise  be  hopeless,  religion  may  assist  in  promoting  a  cure. 
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An(I  here  it  »  to  be  remembered  ih^  if  soine  of  these  truths 
are  of  an  excitmg  or  minatory  character^  others  are  of  t;he  most 
soothing  nature ;  and  that  he  would  be  faithless  to  his  high  com- 
mission in  the  instruction  of  such  a  class  of  hearers  who  did  not 
adapt  himself  to  their  peculiar  case,  and  deal  out  diose  lessons 
which  are  best  calculated  to  meet  its  exigencies,  to  sooth  its  me- 
lancholy, and  satisfy  its  craving  anxieties  after  some  fmknown 
S>od.     It  is  of  course  very  difficult  to  convince  that  portion  of 
e  sane  (if  they  are  to  be  called  by  that  name  who  are  pursuinff 
all  they  ought  to  avoid,  and  avoiding  all  they  ought  to  pursue; 
who  have  themselves  known  nothing  of  this  consolation,  that 
it  has  power  to  sooth  the  anguish  of  the  troubled  mind.     But 
the  history  of  man  furnishes  us  with  innumerable  iiistances^ 
where  rebgion  has    supplied  all  the  deficiencies   of  medical 
skill;  where  the  affections,  oppressed  and  palsied  by  disease,  have 
found  a  new  and  sufficient  object  in  their  invisible  friend  and 
benefactor ;  and  where  the  evil  spirit  has  ^^  fled  before  the  harp- 
of  the  son  of  Jesse." 

Such  is  a  small  part  of  the  presumptive  evidence  which  may  be 
offered  on  this  subject.  But  our  readers  would  l^e  displeased  % 
with  a  body  of  facts  before  us,  we  neglected  to  avail  ourselves- 
of  the  convincing  evidence  with  which  they  supply  us.  In  truths 
it  is  in  vain  to  Uieorize  upon  subjects  of  this  kind.  The  opera- 
tions of  mind,  like  those  of  matter,  must  be  reduced  to  experi- 
ment, fund  that  must  decide  for  us.  Let  us  then  turn  to  the 
punphlet  before  us,  in  which  we  have  the  results  of  many  and 
exten»ve  experiments.  We  shall,  however,  prefix  to  our  quota- 
tions from  it  a  few  observations,  which  may  serve  to  throw  light 
iipbn  its  contents. 

--  It  is  one  of  the  distressing  circumstances,  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  magnificent  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
sane to  which  this  work  refers,  that  it»  medical  advisers  at  one 
period  fell  so  strongly  under  the  displeasure  of  the  general  bodj 
as  to  render  their  removal  absolutely  necessary.  The  former 
physician  of  the  hospital,  Dr.  Monro,  the  father  of  the  highly 
respectable  individual  who  now  occupies  his  place,  published  a 
vindication  of  himself;  and  we  must  say  that  many  of  the  facts 
contained  in  it  served  to  exculpate  him,  to  a  great  extent,  from 
some  of  the  severest  charges  alledged  against  him  •  Of  some  of  the 
otlier  officers  of  the  institution,  no  defence  was  offered ;  and  we 
conceive,  it  must  have  been  impossible  to  produce  any  such 
vindication  as  should  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  public  mind. 
One  of  the  odious  feature  by  which  the  conduct  of  certain 
persons  essentially  connected  with  the  institution  was  distin- 
Ipuished,  was  a  fatal  determination,  whenever  the  character  or 
source  of  insanity  was  to  be  in  any  manner  i:ecorded,  it  was 
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alwavs,  without  delay  or  reserve,  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
religion.  The  public  indignation,  however,  having  swept  the 
institution  of  agents  such  as  those,  no  evils  to  the  same  amount 
of  enormity  are  to  be  apprehended  in  the  individuals  who 
occupy  their  places.  Still  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  one  of  the  physicians,  Dr.  Tuthill,  appears  to  range  him- 
self without  hesitation  on  the  side  of  those  who  oppose  them- 
selves to  the  introduction  of  religious  instruction  into  the  hos- 
pital. To  his  evidence,  however,  happily  stands  opposed  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  House  Committee,  of  the  chaplain 
and  his  assistant,  of  the  apothecary,  of  almost  every  attendant, 
nurse,  &c.  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  great  mass  of  the  su- 
perintendents of  most  of  the  principal  madhouses  in  the  kingdom. 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  both  parties,  we  shall  be^in  by  giving 
that  part  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Tuthill  which  includes  most  of 
the  principal  cases  to  which  it  refers. 

*^  The  two  other  incurables,  Dennis  Leonard  and  John  Taylor,  are 
highly  irritable  patients,  and  their  conceptions  on  reh'gious  subjects 
are  completely  false.  Their  irritability  has  been  increased  by  their 
admission  to  Divine  service.  Taylor  has  now  refused  to  attend  from 
oonteropt  for  the  clergyman.  Leonard  has  stood  during  the  service  ia 
estate  of  excessive  agitation,  having  his  back  turned  to  the  chaplain. 

*^  Of  the  five  patients  from  the  curable  establishment,  HiUman 
Rollmanhas  refused  to  attend  from  a  difl^reece  of  religious  sentiment. 

**  George  Bridge,  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility  from  compression 
of  the  brain,  served  to  augment  the  congregation.  He  has  since  died 
in  the  Hospital  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  It  could  scarcdy  be  expected, 
that  his  incoherent  prayer  should  remove  the  effused  fluid,  and  re^ 
•tore  him  to  society.'*     (P.  36.) 

^*  Of  the  six  incurables,  there  are  four  who  are  irritable  patients,— 
Mary  Meyrick,  Charlotte  Hewlett,  Anne  Freeman,  and  Frances 
Norton. 

**  Their  minds  are  full  of  false  conceptions  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
There  certainly  has  been  no  decrease  of  their  irritability,  no  amend- 
ment in  their  associations  of  ideas,  since  they  assisted  at  Divine 
worship.     / 

**  Anne  Freeman  has  chosen. to  leave  the  room  in  the  midst  of  the 
ceremony,  threatening  to  pull  down  the  desk  from  which  the  sermon 
is  delivered. 

*^  Charlotte  Hewlett,  though  much  agitated,  has  appeared  to  derive 
pleasure  from  the  service,  but  it  has  not  diminished  her  hallucina- 
tions, and  her  agitation  renders  it  probable  that  it  tends  to  increase 
them, 

**  Mary  Meyrick  is  only  an  occasional  attendant,  and  the  great 
mental  anxiety  and  perturbation  from  which  she  frequently  "suffers, 
seems  to  have  been  rather  increased  than  lessened  by  the  prayers  she 
has  heard,  or  by  the  reflections  to  which  they  have  given  birth. 

"  The  disorder  of  Frances  Norton  is  subject  to  considerable  re- 
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missions^  but  she  is  then  in  a  state  approaching  to  mental  imbeciHty. 
She  is  not  very  susceptible  of  religious  feelings  for  the  life  of  her 
own  mother  appears  to  have  been  in  constant  danger  from  her  violence. 
She  has  behaved  with  great  propriety,  though  her  lunacy  has  not 
been  lessened. 

"  The  two  other  incurables  who  have  attended  the  chaplain,  are 
Charlotte  Bass,  and  Mary  Moncey.    ' 

^*  The  first  of  these,  though  subject  to  much  occasional  depression 
of  spirits,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  lunatic,  and  therefore  has 
been  reported  by  me  as  proper  to  be  discharged  from  the  hospital^ 
whenever  the  number  of  applications  for  admission  shall  render  such 
discharge  desirable.  She  appears  to  derive  pleasure  from  thecere- 
mony,  bt»t  she  is  equally  subject  to  that  dejection  which  occasionally 
distresses  her. 

**  The  other,  Mary  Moncey,  is  in  a  state  of  reh'gious  melancholy. 
Conceiving  herself  abandoned  by  heaven,  she  would  welcome  death, 
and  often  solicits  some  potion  that  may  put  an  end  to  her  wretched 
existence.  She  has  been  rendered  much  worse  by  her  attendance  at 
Divine  service,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  direct  that  she  shall  attend 
no  more. 

"  The  five  patients,  who  have  attended  the  chaplain  from  the  cu- 
rable establishment,  are — Elizabeth  Deighton,  Sarah  Roberts,  Mary 
Pegriro,  Susan  Lany,  and  Elizabeth  Kintchett 

*'  Elizabeth  Deighton  was  permitted  to  attend  when  in  a  state  of 
convalescence.  Her  disorder  had  ceased  before  she  was  admitted  to 
Divine  worship,  therefore  it  can  have  had  no  share  in  her  restoration. 
She  has  since  been  discharged  well  from  the  Hospital. 

*<  Sarah  Roberts  has  constantly  been  present,  and  has  conducted 
herself  with  great  propriety.  Her  maniacal  delusions  relate  chiefly 
to  her  own  state.  They  have  maintained  their  empire  since  she  was 
admitted  to  Divine  service,  without  any  diminution  of  their  force. 
There  are  now  some  symptoms  of  improvement,  but  I  cannot  trace 
any  connection  between  that  improvement  and  the  duties  of  the 
chaplain. 

'^  Mary  Pegrim  is  subject  to  considerable  irritation,  though  het 
general  demeanour  be  tranquil.  She  has  attended  but  twice,  and  has 
refused  to  attend  again,  because  she  regards  it  as  a  species  of  coercion, 

'<  Susan  Lany  and  Elizabeth  Kintchett  have  but  recently  been  ad- 
mitted. The  first  is  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  and  may  derive  com- 
fort from  prayer.  The  other  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  depression, 
which  remains  undiminished. 

*^  I  should  be  inclined  to  conclude  from  these  observations,  that 
the  attendance  on  religious  worship  is  not  a  mode  of  curing  insanity. 
It  tends  rather  to  retard  than  promote  recovery,  and  this  it  does,  not 
by  its  immediate  effect  only,  on  those  whom  the  chaplain  sees,  but 
by  religion  becoming  the#frequent  subject  of  conversation  in  the  wards 
after  the  return  of  the  patients  from  the  ceremony.  Those  who  are 
irritated  by  such  subjects  are  rendered  worse,  and  patients  are  obliged 
to  be  shut  into  their  rooms  to  preserve  them  from  this  source  of  irri- 
tation.   The  most  indecent  comments  are  made  publicly  upon  the 
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diaplaih,  and  upotf  the  doctrine  he  teaehes ;  and  tbo  interesl  of  )re- 
ligion  sufiere.     I  cannot  suffieiently  applaud  the  zegl  of  tiiose  excellent 
men,  who  have  been  defirous  that  the  e:f^perinijent  should  he  tried; 
but  I  cannet  help  thinking,  that  among  those  of  jthe  comniunUy  who 
are  considered  sane,  there  is  a  sufficiently  ample  field  for  moral  and 
feligioas  improvementy  and  that  the  zeal  of  devotion  would  thyere  be 
exerted  with  a  much  fairer  prospect  of  success,  than  within  the  walls 
of  Bethlem.    Patients  are  received  there,  because  they  have  proved 
themselves  incapable  of  the    duties  of  social  life,    and   this  is  a 
positive  proof  that  they  are  incapable  of  the  higher  duties  of  religu>n. 
in  their  tranquil  states,  they  may  be  made  to  assist  at  religions  cere- 
monies, with  an  appearance  of  onder,  but  their  minds  will  geoeralJy 
be  found  wandering  far  from  the  doctrine  that  is  taught,  filled  on 
some  strange  delusion  which  no  ceremony  can  weaken,  which  no  ar- 
Kument  am  chase  from  their  &ncy/'    (P«  37 — ¥^») 

Si^ch  is  the  report  of  the  physician — let  us  next  ^pose  to 
fhis  the  examination  of  the  respectable  diaplain  to  BrideweD 
Hospital. 

'^  Q.  Did  either  of  the  medical  officers  ever  attend  during  the  per* 
fiurm^oce  of  Divine  service  ? 

'*  A.  The  physicians  never  did  when  I  was  present ;  I  have  been 
absent  four  times ;  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  attended ;  the  apo- 
thecary has  attended  frequently,  especially  at  first. 

^*  Q.  What  observation  did  you  make  upon  Taylor's  conduct  men* 
tioned  in  one  of  the  physicians'  reports  ? 

**  A.  Taylor  is  certainly  a  highly  irritable  patient,  but  his  conceptions 
n  religious  subjects  are  not  as  it  appears  to  me  altogether  false,  for 
e  has  some  just  conceptions  mixed  with  his  false  ones.  During  the 
service  he  behaved  uniformly  well,  but  he  did  not  attend,  I  mink, 
more  than  five  times.  He  more  than  once  informed  me,  that,  he 
thought  my  statements  were  correct ;  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  his 
declining  to  attend,  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  proceeded 
from  contempt  of  me.  Being  ewlier  one  day  than  usual,  the  other 
patients  we^e  assembled  for  Divine  service,  and  Taylor  coming  late, 
was  refused  f^j^xmit^nci^  by  the  porter,  which  so  offended  him  that  he 
has  declined  attending  ever  since.  This  is  the  reason  which  he  then 
gave  for  his  non-attendance,  in  which  he  now  persists :  so  far  am  I 
from  supposing  that  he  holds  me  in  contempt,  that  from  his  uniformly 
kind  reception  of  me,  I  believe  him  to  be  desirous  of  my  frequent 
visits.  Although  usually  in  a  highly  irritable  state,  he  betrayed  no 
fyomtoms  of  irritation  during  his  attendance  on  the  service,  but  was 
uniformly  quiet  and  composed. 

*^  Q.  what  observation  did  you  make  on  Leonard,  who  is  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  physician^'  reports  ? 

*'  A.  Although  Leonard's  sentiments  on  religious  subjects  are  more 
false  than  those  of  Taylor,  yet  he  appears  to  me  to  hold  some  de- 
gree of  truth  with  hid  errors;  his  chief  error  seems  to  be  respecting 
the  person  of  Christ,  but  this  error  in  his  sentiments  appears  to 
be  more  speculative  than  practical,  for  his  conduct  during  the  worship 
was,  to*  my  obsertation,  uniformly  correct,  except  when  my  religious 
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f^nentl  ehsllfed  with  Ini  own,  whd  then'a  tipila  wai  obs^f^atte  on 

big  countenance,  but  this  did  not  occur  maie  than,  twice,  I  thinkr-«» 

there  seenied  a  happy  inoonsistrnicy  about  htm,  for  he  would  join  in 

the  prayers,  and  receive  religioos  instruction  apparently  with  accept- 

Ittce,  though  in  one  of  the  leading  principie&he  seemed  to  differ  from 

me;  with  respect  to  the  circumstance  of  his  turning  his  beck  on  me— ^ 

this  was  not  done  ^*  during  the  whole  service,'^  but  only  through  th^ 

r         reading  of  pmyers;  during  my  address  to  the  patients,  he  regularly 

I  sat  in  as  composed  a  way  as  the  other  patients,  arid  I  have  no  reasoa 

L  to  betieve'  that  he  had  any  olAier  iiltentioo  in  turning  his  back-  during 

)  the  prayers,  but  that  which  we  usually  find  in  ordinary^  congregations^ 

[  of  abfltfaoting  bis  thougl:^  from  surrounding  objects,  and  fixing  th'em 

more  attentively  on  the  subject ;  and  he  has  twice  confirmed  to  fne 

; .        this  construction  of  his  conduct  since  it  took  place.  -  During  the  timis 

of  his  standing,  his  back  was  so  completely  turned  to  me  that  I^oould 

not  see  his  face ;  but  had  he  been  in  a  state  of  excessive  agitation,  I 

'  could  not  but  have  observed  it. 

'^  Q,  Why  did  Hillman  Rollman  refuse  to  attend  Divine  serrice  P  * 
**  A.  Because,  as  I  understood,  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
**  Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstance  of  Ann  Freeman  quitting 
the  room  during  Divine  edtiviee,  and  threatening  to  pull  down  your 
desk?  ... 

•  **  A.  I  remember  an  occasion  on  which  this  patJeisA  left  the  room^ 
but  she  never  threatened  to  pull  down  the  desk  in  my  presence*         ) 
''  Q.  Did  she  leave  the  room  in  a  state  of  violence  ? 
.  **  A.  Not  that  I  perceived. 

^^  Q.  Have  you  ever  perceived  Charlotte  Hewlett  to  be  in  a  state  of 
'  ir^t&tion  during  the  service  ? 

■  *•  *A«  I  have  never  perceilred  it.  ' 

**  Q.  Have  you  ever  conversed  on  religious  subjects  with  tJiis  patient 
ah  the  wards  ? 
y*  I  have  not. 

**  Of  Have  you  made  any,  and  what  observations  Upon  the  case  of 
Mary  Merrick  ? 

**  A.  This  case  I  consider  ds  one  oTthe  most  favourable  as  to  the 
effects  of  religious  instruction,  in  admi^ist^riDJ;  comfort  to  insane 
patients ;  she  is  evidently  labouring  under  great  depression  of  spirits^ 
accompanied  with  great  weakness  of  body ;  on  my  first  conversing  with 
her,  she  stated  that  it  was  religious  principle  alone  that  preserved  her 
from  destroying  herself,  and  though  she  continues  to  labour  under 
peat  depression  of  mind,  she  exerts  herself  to  the  utmost  of  her 
strength  to  prepare  herself  to  attend  Divine  service,  considering  it  as 
4^e  highest  source  of  her  consolation  and  support ;  though  very  infirm, 
she  Is  seldom  absent,  and  frequently  laments  that  though  she  knows 
religion,  ta  h0  the.  truest  source  of  comfort,  her  mental  disease  pre* 
'  veots  l^er  ^om  receiving  more  comfort  from  it; 

**  tl.  What  observation  have  you  ma(le  upon  the  case  of  Mary 
!      '     Moncey?  .  .         , 

"  A.  This  is  the  case  nientioned  in'  my  report  of  the  female  who 
!  was  withheld  from  attending,  on  account  of  the  unfavourable  effect 
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stated  to  hAve  been  produced  by  her  attendance.  '  When  I  saw  her, 
she  was  labouring  under  a  state  of  religious  despondency,  complambg 
she  was  deserted  by  he&Ten,  and  that  we  was  alto^her  without  hope^ 
She  uniformly  behaved  with  great  attention  during  the  service,  and 
seldom  left  the  room  without  observing  to  me,  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  were  most  comfortable  indeed,  if  she  could  but  apply  them 
to  herself;  she  seemed  so  much  elated  by  the  service  above  her  usual 
state  of  despondency,  that  she  expressly  applied  to  me  for  permission 
to  have  a  hymn  sung  during  the  service. 

'*  Q.  What  observation  (if  any)  have  you  made  upon  the  case  of 
^ah  Roberts  ? 

**  A.  I  would  only  remark,  that  this  patient,  who  left  the  hospital 
cured,  attended  service  for  the  last  time  on  the  Slst  January,  and 
remarked  to  me,  that  she  could  not  leave  the  house  without  thanking 
me  for  what  she  had  heard,  and  trusted  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  her 
all  her  life. 

**  Q.  What  has  been  the  general  conduct  of  the  patients -during 
the  time  of  their  attendance  upon  you  for  religious  instruction  ? 

**  A.  It  is  but  just  to  answer,  that  it  has  been  uniformly  good." 
(P.  4.3—47.) 

Mr.  Wallett,  the  apothecary  df  the  institution  says,  p.  54, 
^<  I  think  that  good  has  been  produced  instead  of  harm  by  the 
patients  attending  Divine  worship ;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
curative  process  has  been  so  far  assisted  as  to  remove  the  patients' 
maladies."  And  when  asked,  p.  54,  '*  Do  you  see  any  olnection 
to  afford  religious  instruction  to  such  patients  as  may  be  thought 
proper  to  attend?"  He  answers,  ^  By  no  means^-on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  that  good  would  be  done  by  it — it  would  often 
afford  comfort^  and  miffht  indirectly  assist  in  the  cure." 

The  next  witness,  I&nry  Humb^,  steward  to  the  hospital,  is 
asked  by  the  Committee,  *^  Have  either  of  the  medical  men  ever 
applied  to  you  for  your  opinion  on  the  effect  of  religious  instruc- 
tion?" and  his  answer  is:  **  Neither." 

The  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Forbes,  matron  of  the  hospital. 
From  her  evidence  we  have  room  to  make  only  the  following 
short  extract : 

**  What  other  effects  Save  you  observed?''  **  I  think  that  great 
good  has  been  done  in  many  cases,  especially  in  the  cases  of  Smith, 
Christmas,  and  Roberts,  particularly  the  last ;  all  these  and  several 
others  have  said  they  have  derived  comfort  from  going,  and  Roberts 
has  now  been  discharged  welL  All  have  been  better  for  it,  except 
Moncey."    (P.  56.) 

The  exanunation  of  James  Simmons,  one*  of  the  keepers,  is  so 
important  with  regard  to  one  patient,  mentioned  by  Dr.  TutfaiUy 
that  we  shall  give  nearly  the  whole  of  it : 

**  Q.  Were  you  over  the  ward  in  which  Taylor  was  confined? 
«  A.  Yes. 
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<<  Q.  How  many  from  your  ward  attended  the  chaplain  ? 

*' .  A .  I  believe  six,  , 

'*  Q.  Can  you  name  them  ? 

<<  A.  I  think,  Nugent,  Brees,  Leonard,  Kendall,  Taylor,  and  Brooks. 

**  Q.  Were  any  of  these  irritable  patients  ?  \ 

**  A.  Some  were  -at  times ;  Taylor  was  high,  and  thought  he  knew< 
more  than  the  clergyman ;  Nugent  was  a  very  religious  man,  and  the^ 
Instruction  appeared  very  useful  to  him ;  all  tne  patients  behaved  well 
whenever  I  was  there ;  Taylor  shewed  anger  wnen  he  was  once  sent 
away,  in  consequence  of  his  coming  too  late ;  it  was  after  the  clergy- 
man began ;  he  refused  to  go  afterwards. 

**  Q,  Did  Taylor  say  he  Icnew  more  than  the  chaplain,  while  he  was 
attending  him  or  since  ? 

**  A.  Jaylor  only  said  this  when  addressed  by  the  other  patients  ou 
religious  tonics. 

**  Q.  Dia  you  ever  perceive  any  difference  in  Taylor  when  he  was 
attending  the  chaplain  ? 

**  A.  None ;  it  seemed  tp  do  him  neither  good  nor  harm. 
^  **  Q.  When  Leonard  attended  the  chaplain,  did  religious  instruc- 
tion  appear  to  irritate  him  at  all  ? 

**  A.  No,  never. 

**  QL  What  did  he  say  of  the  instruction  he  received  ? 

**  A.  He  said  sometimes  he  liked  the  discourses,  and  sometimes^ 
not. 

**  Q.  Did  he  seem  irritated  by  the  worship,  or  at  all  the  better  or 
the  worse  for  it? 

**  A.  I  never  saw  any  difterence  in  him  at  all,  either  one  way  or 
the  other. 

**  Q.  Did  he  eyer  stand  during  the  prayers  ? 

**  A.  Always  with  his  face  to  the  wall ;  I  never  saw  him  kneel. 

*'  Q.  Did  he  ever  ^pear  disturbed  by  the  service  ? 

**  A.  Never;  always  calm. 

<*  Q.  What  kind  ot  man  is  Brees  i 

**  A.  Very  harmless. 

^'  Q.  Did  he  join  in  the  prayers. 

'*  A.  He  never  appeared  to  attend  to  them. 

*<  Q.  Did  he  appear  to  be  the  worse  in  his  mind  or  complaint  by 
attending  the  chaplain  i 

"  A.  Not  at  all. 

**  Q.  Did  any  other  of  the  patients  under  your  care  appear  to  be 
affected  for  the  worse,  by  the  instruction  which  they  received  i 

«  A.  Not  at  all. 

*<  Q.  On  returning  to  their  galleries,  did  the  patients  appear  more 
irritated,  or  at  all  worse  ? 

**  A.  Never. 

**  Q.  Have  the  physicians  ever  asked  your  opinion  as  to  the  state  of 
the  patients  under  your  care,  or  the  effisct  proauced  upon  them  by  the 
chaplain's  instruction. 

"  A.  Never,  in  any  case."    (P.  57—59.) 

We  wish  our  readers  to  contrast  this  with  several  parts  of  tl}« 
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»  » 
report  of  t)r.  Tothlll.  The  evidence  of  most  of  the  otBer 
keepers,  matrons,  &c.  is  equally  striking.  We  especially  regret 
that  we  havenot  room  for  some  part  of  that  of  John  Douay  (p.  62), 
one  of  the  keepers.  On  the  whole,  we  feel  riot  the  smallest 
hesitation  in  adffirming,  that  the  House  Committee  are  fully 
warranted  in  declaring  the  judgment  which  we  shall  now  extract 
lor  the  benefit  of  oar  readers: 

'•  The  case  of  Taylor  is  the  first  that  presents  itself  a&  haying  been 
Itaisunderstood  in  the  first  instance,  the  subsequent  evidence  establish- 
ing th^  {act,  that  his  absence  fVom  Divine  service,  which  was  sup- 
|>bsbd  to  pi'oceed  from  contempt  for  the  chaplain,  arose  entirely  from 
nis  having  been  on  one  occasion  refused  admittance  by  the  porter  in 
donseqtieiice  of  his  coining  late.  Aiiu  it  is  importaoft  to  observe,  that 
he  has  since  attended  the  service,  and  now  regularly  continues  that 
Utt^ndance;  The  second  case  is  thdi  of  Leonard^  ^no  was  supposed 
on  one  occasion  to  have  turned  his  back  upon  the  chaplain  during  the 
•eryice,  frbm  Irritability  and  anger,  but  who  appears  from  the  sub- 
sequent eVideAce  to  have  only  done  so  through  a  part  of  it,  and  then, 
not  from  any  feelings  of  irritation  or  contempt,  but  with  a  view  more 
completely  to  abstract  his  thoughts,  and  fix  his  attention. .  The  third 
case,  is  that  of  Ann  Freeiuan,  who  was  thought  to  have  abruptly  de- 
parted from  Divine  service  from  similar  motiveib,  and  who  i^erwards 
threatened  to  pull  down  the  desk ;  but  on  further  investigation  of  this 
case,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  cause  which  was  assigned  had  any 
operation  in  her  quitting  theroom,  and  that  although  in  one  particu- 
lar instance  she  th'r^abned  the  violence  in  question,  it  was  without 
her  having  experienced,  as  the  matron  thinks,  any  injury  from  her 
general  attendance.**    (P.  10,  11) 

**  With  this  view,  they  do  not  consider  ihemselves  justified,  in 
omitting  the  names  of  Taylor,  Leonard,  or  Freeman,  many  subse- 
quent circumstances  having  tended  to  satisfy  them,  that  even  those 
individuals  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  instruction  they  have 
received,  both  in  respect  of  their  personal  comfort,  and  their  relative 
conduct.  Charlotte  Hewlett  appears  to  have  done  more  than  disap- 
point the.fear^.  wl^^ch  were  at  nrst  entertained  from  her  attending 
Divine  service,  as  does  Mary  Merrick  in  particular.  Sarah  Roberts, 
who  left  the  hospital  cured,  expressed  the  greatest  obligations  for  the 
religious  instruction  she  had  received  while  in  it.  The  case  of  £de 
who  officiated  as  clerk  to  th/e  congregation  at  Betblem,  and  was  dis- 
charged cured  about  February  last,  is  a  remarkable  example  to  the 
same  point,  who  on  quitting  the  hospital,  after  lamenting  that  so  few 
attended  the  service,  observed  to  the  chaplain,  that  *  he  should  ever 
have  to  bless  him  for  what  he  had  heard,  as  he  had  thought  much 
upon  it  from  time  to  time,  and  hoped  he  had  derived  great  good  from 
it.*  Nugent  is  proved  to  .have  derived  advant^e,  and  Dunn  and 
Wells  to  have  experienced  great  satisfaction  in  attending.  Ann  Ford, 
is  shown  to  have  been  benefited  by  her  attendance^- and  to  have  been 
anxious  to  attend.  The  like  remark  applies  to  Mary  Greenham. 
Charlotte  Bass,  although  Apparently  Incapable  of*  much  benefit,  de« 
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rives  much  pleasure  in  attending.  Ann  Christmas  both  finds  much 
consolation  m  the  service  and  hkes  to  attend,  as  does  IVfrs.  Nivens, 
and  the  former  expressed  her  fears  lest  the  service  should  be  discon- 
tinued. Sarah  Roberts,  when  well,  acknowledged  to  have  received 
I  benefit  while  ill,  and  Mrs.  Ritchie  and  Mrs.  Dighton  derived  pleasure 
from  attending,  though  without  any  other  apparent  advantage.  Ste- 
phen Morris,  in  the  opinion  of  the  apothecary,  derived  particular 
benefit.  Sarah  Smith,  an  incurable,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  matron, 
i  been  considerably  comforted,  and  benefited  in  every  point  of  view^ 
I  although  the  early  history  of  her  case  rendered  it  very  unlikely  that 
she  should  fev^r  have  been  capable  of  instruction  of  any  Jtdnd,  having, 
when  the  matron  first  knew  h^r,  been  constantly  running  about, 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  and  otherwise  in  a  deplorable  state. 
Phebe  Young,  whose  cure  on  her  first  discharge  was  believed  to  have 
been  retarded  by  her  previous  attendance  on  Divine  service,  has  been 
again  received  into  the  hospital,  but  appears  from  early,  as  well  as 
subsequent  observation,  to  belong  to  that  class  of  patients  wno  are 
incapable  of  being  benefited  by  the  sei'vice,  and  therefore  the  case  of 
that  patient  appears  to  prove  no  more  than  the  great  importance  and 
necessity  of  a  judicious  classification  of  the  patients,  which  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  with  advantageous  effect,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
found  practicable  to  resort  to  it.  Mary  Pegrim  and  Frances  Norton 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  class  of  cases  as  Phebe  Young,  and  of 
course  to  come  under  the  same  remark  as  to  classification.  It  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  on  the  last  examination  of  the  matron  on  the 
18th  October  last,  she  mentioned  some  cases  of  curable  patients 
having  attended  Divine  service  with  good  success,  whose  names  had 
not  till  that  time  been  before  the  Committee  under  any, official  reports, 
or  otherwise,  some  of  whom  yet  remain  in  the  hospital,  and  one  of 
whom  has  been  discharged  well ;  and  it  is  further  of  importance  to 
observe,  that  the  case  of  Mary  Moncey,  who  on  the  matron's  exami- 
nation in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  was  thought  by  her  to  have 
been  rather  injured  than  assisted  by  the  attendance,  has  since  assumed 
a  very  favourable  aspect,  the  matron  being  now  of  opinion,  that  the 
service  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  her,  and  that  it  no  longer 
produces  the  effects  of  irritation  or  excitement,  which  it  was  at  first 
believed  to  have  done.  In  this  testimony  she  is  also  further  con- 
firmed by  the  apothecary  on  his  examination  of  the  11th  October 
last."     (P.  12—15.) 

We  think  that  these  quotations,  however  i^umerous,  are  not 
likely  to  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  our  readers.  Our  own 
minds,  or  the  minds  of  those  .most  dear  to  us,  are  after  all 
separated  by  so  slight  a  barrier,  from  the  morbid  state  which 
these  extracts  call  on  us  to  contemplate,  that  they  have  for  our- 
selves, and,  we  think,  will  have  for  others,  a  high,  though  me-* 
lancholy  interest.     On  this  presumption  we  do  not  hesitate  to 

S've  sonie  additional  extracts  from  the  letters  appended  to  this 
eport,  and  which  are  the  replies  sent  to  an  application  made  to 
the  various  institutions  for  tne  insane  in  different  parts  of  the 
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■ 
country.  We  shall  give  them  qs  briefly  as  possible;  but  we 
earnestly  recommend  the  whole  report  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  patients  in  the  Asylum  at  Glasgow  are  per- 
mitted, if  in  a  fit  state  for  it,  to  attend  their  respective  parish 
churches.  Others  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  Magdalen  Asylum 
near  tJieir  own  establishment.  Others  are  visited  by  different 
ministers;  and,  says  the  superintendent,  p.  79,  ^^  E^ch  of  these 
particular  modes  of  instruction  have  invariably  proved  bene^cial 
to  those  patients  who  have  attended  to  them.'' 

T^e  manager  of  the  Salisbury  Lunatic  Asylum  thus  details 
the  advantages  of  religious. instruction  to  the  insane: 

**  I  am  persuaded  the  attendance  on  religious  worship  has  its  good 
— ^in  many  instances  an  unmixed  ffood.  Independently  of  its  power 
in  numerous  cases  over  the  mental  faculties  (for  I  assure  your  Lord- 
ship I  have  seen  the  depressed  consoled,  and  the  more  irritable  ap- 
peased, by  its  influence)  I  find  the  usual  form,  ceremony,  and  in- 
dulgence accompanied  by  a  disposition  to  imitate  others  more  con- 
valescent, or  those  perfectly  sane,  all  combine  to  induce  the  invalid 
to  suspend  bis  disease,  which  suspension  contributes  more  or  less  to 
his  convalescence. 

**  These  occasional  changes  and  indulgences  induce  a  stimulus  to 
exertion  and  decorum.  The  patient  recalls  circumstances  to  his  re- 
collection, connected  with  his  former  healthy  habits  of  lif<^ ;  in  coi;- 
sequence  of  which,  a  new  train  of  thoughts  is  excited,  an^  his  con- 
duct and  manners  undergo  a  change. 

**  The  anticipation  also  of  attending  religious  worship,  the  neces- 
^ry  preparation,  t)ie  consequent  reflection  induced,  the  conversation 
and  discussion  which  occasionally  succeed,  are  no  less  amusing  than 
salutary  in  their  effect.  Originally  we  had  service  performed  regularly 
at  the  Asylum,  but  the  sameness  and  want  of  classification  produced 
an  evil.  It  is  well  as  far  as  it  gpes^  and  may  be  advantageously  used 
as  a  probationary  means.'  But  I  find  a  greater  change  necessary  for 
the  convalescents.  We  have  a  parish  church  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  Asylum  (and  which  indeed  may  be  considered  a  local  advantage), 
and  I  am  convinced  this  change  contributes  to  the  general  good. 
The  patient  endeavours  to  dissipate  every  appearance  of  disease  in 
proportion  to  his  attention  becoming  an  object  of  observation  to 
others."     (P.  80,  81.) 

Mr.  Fox,  the  superintendent  of  a  large  and  celebrated  insti- 
tution near  Bristol,  afler  observing,  that  "  few  deranged  persons 
are  insane  upon  every  subject,"  and  that  "  perhaps  most  of 
those  who  do  think  on  religion  think  correctly,"  proceeds  to 

E*ve  an  account  of  the  manner  of  conducting  the  services  of  re- 
gion in  the  establishment  over  which  he  presides.     He  then 
adds : 

<*  In  speaking  of  the  efiects,  I  cannot  record  any  marked  advance 

'  in  religion :'  one  advantage  resulting  from  the  exercise  is»  that  the 

i^iseased  are  not  so  likely  to  lose  ^1  thought  upon  the  subject  as  by 
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■Aeglecting  it.  During  the  semce*.  the  deranged  appearlinces  are 
suspended,  and  the  patient  is  tranquillized  by  the  display  of  order  and 
•decorum,  to  such  a  degree  that  our  minister,  Mr.  — — — .,  has  often 
-expressed  his  astonishment,  and  has  quoted  the  sobriety  and  quietneaa 
of  our  assembly,  as  a  pattern  to  one  of  his  parochial  ccmgregations. 
.Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  we  have  an  instance  of  miwehaviouir» 
which  by  prompt  intenerence  has  not  disturbed  the  other  patients. 
One  has  been  corrected  in  this  respect  by  having  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  attending,  and  by  beins  confined  in  a  cell  immediately 
"  before  and  during  the  absence  of  toe  rest  at  chapel.  I  could  report 
many  instances  of  patients,  whose  disease  induced  a  habit  of  swearing, 
.and  who  were  in  the  practice  of  swearing  and  of  being  noisy  up  to  the 
moment  of  attending  the  service,  who  desisted  from  this  misconduct 
while  there,  though  they  as  quickly  relapsed,  on  regaining  their  former 
abode.  Almost  all  seem  satisfied  in  having  performed  an  act  of  duty. 
I  wish  I  may  have  satisfactorily  answerea  your  Lordship's  inquiry. 
After  what  has  been  said,  it  would  be  needless  to  add  how  much 
value  I  attach  to  this  religious  observance.  To  a  few  who  have  de- 
sired it,  a  private  interview  with  the  minister  has  been  conceded,  but 
generally  speaking,  the  motive  for  such  a  conference  is  insane,  and 
-religious  melancholies  experience  an  increase  of  disease,  and  a  more 
confirmed  deliision  by  this  special  spiritual  indulgence.''    (P.  93.) 

The  next  extract  deserves  attention  as  oomingfrom  an  in- 
dividual, who  may  fairly  be  considered  as  having  presented  to 
the  world  an  institution  for  the  insane,  which  the  world  would 
-do  well  to  imitate  in  every  part  of  its  construction  and  admi** 
nistration.  None  but  those  who  have  seen  the  Retreat  near 
York  can  have  any  just  conception  of  the  wonders  which 
humanity  and  good  sense  have  achieved  in  that  establishment* 
'Mr.  Jepson,  the  superintendent,  thus  writes : 

^<  I  am  gratified  with  perceiving  by  the  letter  which  the  chairman 
of  the  Bethlem  Committee  wrote  to  me,  that  the  subject  of  religious 
instruction  to  the^fficers,  servants,  and  patients  of  that  institution  has 
come  under  their  consideration,  and  I  shall  with  pleasure  communicate 
to  him  what  occurs  to  me  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  respects  the 
Retreat. 

'  ^<  In  this  institution  we  have,  nearly  from  its  establishment,  been 
in  the  practice  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  of  collecting  all  the 
patients  male  and  female,  whom  we  deem  capable  of  behaving  de- 
cently, with  the  heads  of  the  family  and  servants,  in  a  room  fitted  up 
fpr  the  purpose,  when  the  superintendant  reads  to  them  a  portion  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  after  which  they  sit  in  sQence  for  some  time; 
yet  occasionally  some  friends  of  the  neighbourhood  or  from  distant 
parts,  attend  and  address  them.  The  patients  on  these  occasions 
mostly  behave  in  a  sober  and  becoming  manner,  anil  return  peaceably 
to  their  apartments.  The  average  number  who  attend  may  be  about 
three-fourths  of  the  whole,  and  about  one-eighth  of  them  also  attend 
the  public  meetings  of  friends  in  the  city.  The. patients'  day-rooms 
are  furnished  with  Bibles,  and  other  religious  as  well  as  moral  aQ<ji 
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iBBocentfy  amosiDg  books  And  tbe  attendants  are  at  suitable  interrali 
ixk  the  habit  of  reining  to  those  under  their  respective  care. 

^*  These  opportunities  we  apprehend  have  a  tendency  to  tranquillize 
their  minds,  promote  orderly  habits,  and  encourage  virtuous  princi- 
ples^ and  it  may  be  added,  that  we  never  in  any  instance  had  reason 
to  apprehend  bad  eflects  arose  from  this  practice,  or  that  it  ever  im- 
t>eded  the  progress  to  convalescence. 

^*  The  servants  and  attendants  upon  the  patients  attend  their  severs! 
places  of  worship  in  turns,  as 'is  common  in  private  families,  and  one 
<)f  them  regalaFly  reads  a  chapter  or  two  in  the  'Bible  after  iN*eakftsty 
tefoie  diey  rise  from  the  table."    (P.  9&^  96.) 

We  have  no  space  for  more  extracts :  and  the  public  must 
take  it  upon  our  credit,  if  they  will  not  search  for  themselves,  that 
the  letters  from  York,  from  Southampton,  from  Taunton,  &c. 
'  are  equally  decisive  as  to  the  value  of  religiotis  instruction  in 
^establishments  of  this  kind ;  that  one  and  all  contradict  the 
«oraewhait  rash  and  wrong-beaded  declaration  of  Dr.  Tudiills 
tiiat  *^  when  a  patient  is  fit  for  religious  instruction,  that  pati^it 
Is  lio  longer  fit  for  Bethlem  Hospital/' 

Having  thus  presented  our  readers  with  ^e  contents  c^  this 
little  volume,  we  cannot  consent  to  p^rt  with  l^em  without  add- 
injg  a  few  reflexions  on  die  general  subject.  It  is,  happily  per- 
lia{is  for  the  afflicted,  not  our  province  to  prescribe  for  the 
cure  of  their  disease.  But  we  may  surely  with  perfect  ptapriety 
ofier  a  few  observations  on  those  checks  and  preventives  to  iiH 
isanity,  which  might  materially  abridge  tbe  labours  of  those 
officially,  engaged  m  this  interestang  though  melaadioly  en^loy* 
Itoeat. 

Where  the  disease  is  organic,  where  it  aries  from  orismal  mal- 
ibrniatipD,  or  from  subse^  nusplacement,  or  inji^y  of  the 
brain,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  suggest  no  adequate  check  or 
x^medy  for  such  an  evil.  We  remember,  however,  that  M. 
Pinel  states  it  to  be  his  firm  conviction  that  the  assumption  is  far 
too  general  of  organic  disease,  and  of  the  consequent  impossi- 
bility of  cure.  His  general  impression  is,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases,  especially  in  young  patients,  dq  admit  of  a  cnre, 
and  of  a  permanent  cure.  Besides,  it  is  possible,  that  as  such 
disease  is  often  latent  for  a  season,  it  may  remain  latent  during 
the  whole  life  of  the  patient;  and  that,  therefore,  none  should  be 
more  attentive  to  the  proper  checks  of  disease,  than  those  to 
whom  the  guardianship  of  such  suspected  individuals  is  entrusted* 
The  great  object,  in  such  instances,  must  be,  as  it  were,  not  to 
let  in  the  gas,  which,  by  its  affinity  or  opposition  to  the  elements 
of  the  diseased  mind,  would  produce  the  commotion  to  be  yarded 
against :  apd  this  object  ought  to  be  perpetually  d[>8«r«ed 
both  in  education  and  in  domestic  management.  The  checks, 
tlierefore,  which  are  of  importance  in  general  iisaes,  are  equalfy 
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or  still  mox«  eeseiitial  in  this.  We  shall  tliea  proceed  to  name 
some  of  these  checks^  not  systematically,  or  with  the  least  prc>- 
tence  to  a  full  and  complete  enumeration,  but  as  they  have  oc- 
curred to  our  own  minds^ 

Among  these  cautionary  observations  it  deserves  to  be  sug- 
gested that  in  the  early  management  of  youth,  restraint  should 
be  laid  upon  useless  aijid  .trifling  peculiarities^.  Children  often 
discover  an  early  tendency  to  something  whimsical,  or  eccentric; 
and  parents  and  friends  are  often  so  injudicious  as  to  hail  such 
tendencies  as  the  early  buddings  of  genius,  the  gigantic  struggles 
4pf  a  mind  too  great  for  ordinary  rules  and  proprieties.  Whim^ 
which  ought  by  all  judicious  means  to  be  discountenanced,  are 
courted  and  cherished  by  the  laughter  and  admiration  with 
which  they  are  received.  Peculiarities  thus  welcomed  are  nqt 
^easily  dislocbed  when  they  become  importunate,  decided,  an^ 
i^upled  with  power ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  that  many  of  ou^ 
ireaaers  have  npt  far  to  looik  in  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance 
ibr  examples  of  the  trnth  of  this  remark  ;--^xamples  drawn  oujt 
.aad  forced  into  their  present  unnatural  state  by  the  iblly  of  dpting 
fiiends.  Let  such  friends  remember,  that  the  almost  impercepr 
tiUe  increscence  in  the  young  plant  swells  into  a  huge  knot,  and 
fthe  slightest  twist  into  an  odious  contortion  in  the  great  tree* 
Afgem^  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  discourage  me  gtoYt^ 
jot  vanity.  Half  the  inhabitants  of  a  mad-house  are  impressed 
with  a  strong  idea  of  their  personal  elevation  or  greatness :  on^ 
poor  creature  is  in  the  dreams  of  his  own  imagination  some  illus- 
trious individual — ^another  a  prophet — another  a  prime  minister 
—another  lays  claim  to  every  ship  in  the  port — ^and  another  is 
content  only  while  the  bye-standers  treat  him  as  omnipotent. 
M.  Pinel  mentions  a  case  of  a  man  who  fancied  that  amidst  the 
divertisementfi  of  the  Revolution  he  had  been  guillotined  :  and 
with  this,  probably,  he  would  not  have  been  so  mucli  dissatisfied, 
but,  Xhat  unhappily  some  bye-stander  had  substituted  the  head 
of  some  vulgar  fellow  instead  of  his  own.  In  short,  vanity 
is  the  predominate  passion  of  a  large  class  pf  the  insane.  Maajr 
persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  disease  have  first  prog- 
nosticated its  arrival,  in  particular  individuals,  from  perceiving 
the  ffvowth  of  an  unnatural  self  esteem.  Let  this  spirit  then  fa^ 
checKed :  as  for  a  thousand  othei*  good  reasons,  e^ecially  so  for 
this,  that  as  "  pride  cometh  before  a  fall,"  vanity  will  often  .b^ 
l^uiEiished  by  that  calamity  which,  of  all  others,  is  calculated  to 
teach  us  how  little  excuse  there  is  for  this  folly  under  any  cir- 
-cumstaAoes.  He  who  is  boastiio^  at  one  moment  of  ^^  the  great 
Babylon  t^t  be  has  built,"  is,  by.no  means,  the  least  likely,  ev^n 
;n  the  natural  course  of  events,  at  .another,  to  be  herding  with 
the  beasts  which  gra%e  around  its  wiallst 
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It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  those  wlio  do  us  iHt&s 
favour  of  listening  to,  our  homily  on  this  important  subject,   of 
the  imperious  necessity,   if  we  would  take  the  best  security 
for  our  own  sanity,   and    that  of  our   youth,   to  control   tne 
strons  passions.    The  Quakers,  perhaps,  of  all  bodies  of  reli- 
gionists,  most   strongly  and   anxiously  watch  ^  and  check   the 
more  violent  affections  of  the  human  mind ;  and  no  body  of 
men  have,  we  understand,  so  small  a  proportion  of  insane  among 
their  numbers;  and  they  probably  would  have  less  if  their  creed 
were  less  enthusiastic.  Whoever  questions  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
creed,  let  him  remember  that  they  conceive  every  impulse  of  a 
religious  nature  to  be  a  direct  impulse  from  God ;  and  an  impulse 
which,  because  directed  to  themselves  individually,  ought  to  have 
greater  authority  with  them  than  the  Scriptures,  which  are  indis- 
criminately addressed  to  all.     But^  notwitnstanding  an  opinion  so 
calculated  to  cherish  extravagance  in  conduct,  such  is  the  influx 
ence  of  early  discipline  and  restraint,  that  these  enthusiasts  in 
principle  are  perhaps  the  soberest  of  all  men.in  practice.^    To  re- 
fer once  more  to  tne  Retreat  near  York,  wnich  is  especially  de- 
signed for  the  insane  of  this  particular  sdciety,  the  efl^ts  of  the 
early  discipline  of  the  Quakers  is  visible  even  there.     There  is  a 
temperance,    and  familiarity  with   restraint,   discoverable  even 
amidst  the  wanderings  and  excesses  of  their  lunatics — a  peculiar 
method  in  their  madness  which  shows  them  not  to  have  been  edu- 
cated like  other  men.     Another  point  to  which  we  could  wish 
especially  to  call  the  attention  of  diose  who  are  watching  against 
the  inroads  of  this  calamity  is  the  early  direction  and  control  qf^ 
the  imaginatixm.     We  by  no  means  belong  to  the  company  of 
those  who  think  that  the  stress  of  education  should  be  dim:ted  to 
the  imagination.   Nothing  would-  be  gained  by  such  labours,  even 
as  to  the  object  which  such  individuals  have  mainly  in  view:  m. 
the  due  subjection  of  this  restless  and  rebellious  power:  ibr  as  ima- 
gination is  as  unchangeably  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  as  the 
memory  or  judgment,  or  any  other  faculty,  all  efforts,  th^efore, 
to  extinguish  it  must  be  in  vain :  and  it  is  a  fact  frequently  no** 
ticed  by  metaphysical  writers,  that  an  imagination  unduly  re- 
strained is  ordinarily,  when  roused,  guilty  of  the  greatest  ex- 
cesses.    Persons  of  liberal  education,   and  whose  imaginative 
powers  have  been  moderately  exercised,  can  rarely  be  stimulated 
to  the  same  extravagancies  with  the  mob  whose  fancy  has  scarcely 
been  exercised  at  aU.    We  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  friendly 
to  any  stoical  project  for  annihilating  the  fancy ;  but  we  are 
strong  and  earnest  advocates  for  its  steady  and  consistent  train* 
ing  and  control.     Thousands  of  individuals  appear  to  be  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  insanity,  who  have  been  conducted  to  it  by 
the  undue  excitements  of  the  imagination. 
2 
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But  we  must  now  turn  away  from  a  topic  which  has  scarcely 
any  limits;  and  which  seems  to  throw  open  to  us  fresh  recesses  as 
we  advance,  that  need  more  patient  and^  careful  investigation 
than  we  are  able  to  bestow  upon  them.  If  it  be  asked  what,  after 
al IfWe  conceive  to  be  the  best  preventive  checks,  or  most  probaUe 
modes  of  cure,  for  any  marked  tendencies  of  the  mind,  we  con- 
fidently answer,  the  inculcation  of  mild  and  practical  religion, 
regular  employment,  and  the  cheerful  scenes  of  virtuous  society. 
The  extravagances  of  the  mind  are  chiefly  nursed  in  solitude 
and  indolence,  where  the  fancy  is  allowed  to  create  its  own  worlds 
to  conjure  up  its  own  awftil  visions,  and  to  hold  with  them  a 
deefp  and  uninterrupted  communion.  The  wholesome  condition 
of  the  bodily  system  is  not  more  dependant  upon  the  obser- 
vance of  regular  exercise,  than  is  the  equipoise  or  the  mind  upon 
the  active  discharge  of  religious  and  moral  duty. 

It  is  delightful  thus  to  discover  how  inseparably  the  compas- 
sionate Author  of  our  mercies  has  married  our  happiness  to  our 
duty ;  and  linked  together  the  higher  and  better  parts  of  our  na- 
tyre  and  economy. 


Art.  XVIII, — The  History  of  British  India.   By  James  Mill,  Esq. 
3  vols.    4to.    p.  270.     Baldwin  and  Co.    London,  1817. 

'  (ConUtwed  from  p,  210.) 

In  our  last  number  we  followed  Mr.  Mill  through  his  survey  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindoo  character  and  government,  and 
through  his  narrative  of  the  steps  by  which  the  East  India  Com- 
pany rose  from  a  very  limited  commerce  to  extensive  imperial 
sway.  We  have  now  to  examine  how  the  empire  dius  ac- 
quired has  been  consolidated,  administered,  and  augmented. 
The  subject  increases  in  difficulty,  as  the  hist(H*ian  desceadiB 
along  the  course  of  time.  The  affairs  which  be  has  to  examine 
are  more  intricate  than  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Company's 
power ;  the  documents  to  be  compared  are  more  numerous ;  and 
the  observance  of  impartialitv  becomes  a  virtue  of  less  easy  at^ 
tainment,  when  the  writer  finds  himself  in  the  midst  pf  tranfr- 
^ions  and  personages,  that  once  excited  the  most  violent  party 
feelings  in  the  generation  that  has  not  yet  passed  away.  Mr. 
Mill  has  prosecuted  his  navigation  on  this  wider  and  more  tem- 
pestuous ocean,  with  the  same  skill  and  steadiness  which  we  had 
occasion  to  praise  in  the  preceding  portion  of  bis  course,  where 
the  waters  were  c^lm,  and  confined  within  a  narrower  bed. 
Warren  Hastbgs  succeeded^Mr.  Cartier  9s  President  of  Bengal 
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in  April,  1772;    At  first  he  possessed  only  the  usual  powers  at- 
tached to  that  station;  but  after  August,  17749  which  was  this 
/date  fixed  by  Parliament  for  the  commencement  of  the  new 
scheme  of  Inaian  administration,  Hastings  as  Governor  Gener^l^ 
and  the  four  supreme  counsellors,,  besi&s  their  dffect  authorily 
over  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  were  invested 
with  the  controul  of  the  subordinates  presidencies  of  Madras  a&4 
Bombay*     On  February  8,  1 785,  Hastings  resigned  bis  office. 
This  loQg  administration  of  thirteen  years,  fcurms  a  most  con- 
spicuous portion  of  the  history  of  British  India.     For  though  it 
]bas  not  the  dazzling  splendour  of  military  success  to  boast  of,  it 
manifested  the  stability  of  our  Eastern  empire,  by  the  firmness 
with  which  some  rough  shocks  were  sustained ;  it  wrou^t  ^eat 
phanges  in  the  internal  economy  of  the  country ;  and  it  fixed 
the  political  relations  between  the  Company  and  the  chief  native 
powei's.     It  inquires  likewise  an  additional  interest  from  the 
violent  discussions  which  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  General 
excited  in  parliament,  and  from  the  impeadhment  to  which 
these  discussions  led.     Without  a  knowledge  of  its  principal 
transactions,  we  can  neither  estimate  correctly  the  views  and 
temper  of  the  different  parties  among  us,  at  a  time  when  party 
spirit  raged  with  more  than  common  violence,  nor  judge  of  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  our  public  men,  at  a  time  when  our  par- 
liamentary leaders  were  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  their 
genius  and  eloqu^ce.'    In  future  ages,  the  period  of  Hastings' 
government  will  probably  be  that  portion  of  our  Indian  history 
on  which  the  eyes  of  a  distant  posterity  will  chiefly  rest    Our 
Eastern  enlpire  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  either  perish  from 
outward  violence,  or  crumble  gradually  into  decaty.    The  for- 
Uinate  audacity  which  created  it,  the  steps  which  shall  lead  to 
its  ruin,  will  alike  be  forgotten,  or  known  only  to  the  retired 
and  studious  few.     The  great  mass  of  our  victories  and  our  ne- 
ffotiatioBs  will  share  in  the  oblivion  which  overwhelms  those  of 
2ie  Afghaun  and  Gaurian  dynasties.    But  the  measures  of  Hast- 
ing will  ever  be  iHuminated  with  a  sombre  radiance  by  the 
'  bright,  thoiigh  hostile,  gleams  of  the  eloquence  of  Builce.     The 
immortal  emisions  of  his  genius  secure  to  the  administration, 
against  which  he  carried  on  so  long  and  so  splendid  a  war,  a  re- 
membrance that  can  never  die,  while  the  language  of  England 
remains. 

When  the  Companv  in  1765  acquired  the  Duanee  of  Ben^, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  they  abstained  from  introducing  any  im- 

fortant  alteration  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue.    The 
nsiness  of  collection  was  allowed  U  '    *n  the  same  binds 

as  before;  but  the  produce,  instead  ^smitted  to  tho 

treasury  of  the  native  government,  xxjl  the  exche- 
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quer  of  the  Compahy^  who  were  boand  to  psrWo  lai*ge'peifr- 
sions,  one  to  the  Emperor  from  whom  they  derived  their  gri^nt, 
Ihe  other  to  the  imbob  whofn  they  had  supplanted  in  the  emt>- 
lumenti  and  privileges  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  Duanee. 
The  territory  of  this  presidency  therefore  was  now  in  a  situation 
in  which  no  country  was  ever  before  placed.  AH  the  propet 
functions  of  govemmait,  such  as  the  charge  of  protecting  the 
people  from  foreign  inroads,  and  individuals  from  private  ag- 
gression, were  still  left  to  the  nabob,  as  so  many  prerogatives,  or 
rather  burdens;  while  all  the  ftinds  provided  for  defraying  the 
public  expenses  were  in  the  hands  of  a  company  of  merchants, 
who  were  enriched  with  the  gains,  though  subjected  to  none  of 
the  toils,  of  supreme  power.  During  this  strange  divorce  of 
revenue  from  the  authority  for  the  support  of  which  revenue  i^ 
raised,  there  were  two  circfumstances  which  alone  saved  the  pro* 
vinces  from  utter  disorganization.  The  English,  aware  that  thdr 
own  profits  depended  on  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  were  utiiAel* 
ihe  necesmty  of  taking  upon  themselves  the  mflitary  defence  of 
the  country :  and  with  respiect  to  internal  tranquillity,  a  great 
part  of  the  administration  of  justice  had  by  long  custom  oe^n 
luiited  to  the  power  of  collecting  the  revenues ;  so  that  while 
there  were  persons  to  carry  on  the  business  of  collection,  there 
could  not  but  be  judges  invested  with  authority  to  decide  iii  pri- 
vate disputes.  This  intimate  connexion  of  judicial  with  fiscal 
duties,  was  probably  a  "weighty  reason  to  induce  the  CompttnV 
to  leave  the  management  of  the  taxes  in  the  same  hands  in  whictt 
they  found  it.  To  have  committed  to  a  few  European  strangers 
the  fiscal  details  of  an  extensive  kingdom,"  in  which  the  system 
of  taxation  was  extremely  intricate,  would  have  been  a  venture- 
Some  proceeding :  but  such  a  step  would  seem  to  be  little; else 
than  madness,  when  it  was  consiaered  that  every  important  al- 
teration in  the  mode  of  managing  the  revenue  would  necessarilv 
lead  to  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the-  provisions  for  distri^ 
buting  justice  between  msai  and  man.  The  levying  of  the  taxes 
Vas  therefore  allowed  to  reoiain  on  the  same  footing  I|9  before 
the  grant  of  the  Duanee  to  the  English ;  so  thbt  there  was 
nothing  to  suggest  to  the  inhabitants  any  change  in  the  relations 
between  them  and  their  governors.  This  policy,  though  grati- 
fying to  the  sloth,  as  wellas  in  appearance  creditable  to  the  pru- 
dence of  Europeans,  was  far  from  satisfying  the  demands  of 
Ihfeir  avarice.  The  produce  of  the  Duanee  did  not  come  up 
to* the  expectations  bf  the  Company;  and  yet  the  occupiers  of 
IJhe  soil,  to  use  the  very  words  of  the  directors,  "  were  mere  thm 
'toehr  oppressed  and  wretched  J*  When  that  portion  of  the  produce 
ojf  the  national  industry,  which  is  allotted  to  the  government^ 
tiec<Mfiiies  less^  at  the  same  time  that  {ess -remains  to  «ne  people  at 
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large^  what  cause  is  to  be  assigned  for  the  deterioration  ?  Most 
certainly  some  unfavourable  circumstance  in  the  situation  of  the 
industrious  classes,  which  misleads;  suppresses,  or  paralyzes  their 
exertions ;  and  the  only  legitimate,  or  rather  the  only  possible 
mode  of  increasing  the  income  of  the  state,  is  to  remove  the 
cause  which  operates  to  the  suspension  of  private  prosperity. 
The  Company,  however,  instead  of  ascribing  the  small  amount 
of  their  receipts  to  the  poverty  of  their  subjects,  or  of  seeking 
to  improve  their  own  funds  by  promoting  the  wealth  from  which 
those  funds  were  drawn,  attributed  the  uiq)roductiveness  of  the 
taxes  to  negligence  or  fraud  in  the  collection.  As  a  remedy, 
European  Tunctionaries,  with  the  title  of  supervisors,  were  in 
1769  stationed  in  appropriate  districts  throughout  the  whole 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  native  officers ; 
and  these  supervisors  themselves  were  in  the  following  year  sub- 
jected to  the  vigilance  of  two  councils,  one  at  Moorshedabad, 
the  other  at  Patna.  But  neither  supervisors  nor  councils  were 
found  adequate  to  the  cure  of  the  evil ;  so  that  the  directors,  in 
August,  1771,  declared  their  resolution  ^^  to  stand  fortk  as  Duan^ 
(we  use  their  own  words,)  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Compam/'s 
servants  to  take  upon  themselves  tKe  entire  care  and  management  of 
the  revenues^ 

**  The  change/'  says  Mr.  Mil],  **  was  enormous,  which  it  was  the 
nature  of  this  decree  to  ptoduce,  among  the  people  whom  they  ruled» 
It  was  a  revolution,  much  greater,  probably^  than  any  previous  con- 
juncture, than  even  the  change  from  Hindu  to  Mahomedan  masters, 
had  been  sufficient  to  create.  The  transition  from  Hindu  to  Mahome- 
dan masters  had  oo]y  changed  the  hands  by  which  the  sword  was 
wielded,  and  favours  were  dispensed ;  the  machine  of  government, 
still  more  the  texture  of  society,  underwent feehle  alterations;  and  the 
civil  part  of  the  administration  was,  from  convenieocy,  left  almost 
whblly  in  the  hands  of  Hindus.  A  total  change  in  the  management  of 
the  revenues  more  deeply  affected  the  condition,  individually  and  col- 
lectiveljf,  of  the  people  of  India  than  it  iseasv  for  the  European  reader 
even  to  conceive :  It  was  an  innovation  by  which  the  whole  property  of 
tiie  country,  anf  along  with  it  the  administration  of  justice,  were  placed 
upon  a  new  foundation :  It  was  a  change  far  greater  than  if  all  the 
existine  tenures  of  land  in  England,  whether  temporary  or  perpetual, 
were  all  at  once  abolished ;  and  new  tenures  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription, new  possessors  in  many  instances,  and  a  new  administration 
of  justice  were  introduced.''     (Vol.  ii.  p.  310,  311.) 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  carrv  this  revolution  into 
effect.  On  the  third  day  after  he  succeeded  to  the  chair,  the 
council  adopted  a  resolution,  that  the  simplest  and  easiest  mode 
of  collecting  the  revenue  would  be  to  let  the  lands  in  farm  on 
,  long  leases.  Within  the  space  of  a  month,  the  details  of  the 
plan  were  arranged.    A  conunittee,  consisting  of  th^  presidoit 
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god  four  members  of  the  coancil,  were  to  perform  a  circuit 
through  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  granting  leases  for  the 
term  of  five  years*  The  supervisor  of  a  district  was  henceforth 
to  be  denominated  a  collector ;  and  a  native,  with  the  title  of 
duan,  was  joined  with  him,  at  once  to  aid  and  check  him  in  his 
oroceedings.  The  Khalsa,  or  principal  office  of  revenue  at 
Moorshedabad,  was  at  the  same  time  abolished ;  and,  in  its 
stead,  the  council  at  Calcutta  were  to  sit  on  certain  days  of  the 
week  as  a  board  of  revenue.  When  acting  in  this  capacity, 
they  were  assisted  by  a  native  officer,  who  bore  the  title  of  roy 
royan.  His  duty  was  to  superintend  the  duans  of  the  districts,* 
to  receive  the  accounts  in  the  native  language,  to  answer  inter* 
rogatories,  and  to  make  reports. 

When  the  committee  of  circuit  began  its  operations,  the 
low  rate  of  the  prc^osals  which  were  made  to  them  occa* 
fiioned  an  alteration  in  their  plans.  Schedules  were  drawn  up» 
enumerating  all  the  taxes  to  which  the  cultivator  was  liable* 
The  taxes,  thus  specified,  were  farmed  out  to  the  Zemindarsi 
and  other  middlemen  of  ancient  standing,  when  they  made 
what  was  deemed  a  reasonable  offer  for  the  district  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  govern:  where  their  offer  was 
inadequate,  a  pension  was  allowed  them,  and  the  lands  were 
put  up'  to  public  auction.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  mea- 
sure was  to  disorganize  the  old  institutions  by  which  justice 
was  administered.  The  Zemindar  had  exercised  both  criminal 
and  cif il  jurisdiction  over  his  territory ,  criminal  jurisdiction,  in 
his  Phousdary,  civil  in  his  Adaulut;  and  causes,  relating  to  the 
revenue  or  the  title  to  land,  were  tried  in^the  principal  fiscal 
court  held  in  the  capital*  That  court  was  now  abolisned,  and 
of  the  office  of  Zemindar  nothing  but  the  name  remained.  To 
supply  the^^ant  of  a  judicial  estwlishment,  two  courts  were  ap^ 
pointed  for  each  district :  a  civil  court,  in  which  the  collector 
was  assisted  by  the  duan  and  other  native  officers;  a  criminal 
court,  consisting  of  the  collector  as  superintendent,  and  the 
Cauzee  and  Mimee  of  the  district  with  two  Mohlavies  as  inter* 

Sreters  of  the  law.  In  civil  cases  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Suddur 
)uanee  Adaulut,  composed  of  the  President  and  two  members 
of  the  Council,  with  certain  native  fimcUonaries.  The  Nizamut 
Suddur  Adaulut,  which  consisted  entirely  of  natives,  possessed 
the  criminal  branch  of  appellate  jurisdiction.  This  court  ori- 
ginally sat  at  Calcutta,  and  was  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Go- 
yernor-General  and  Council ;  but  in  little  more  than  two  years 
it  was  removed  to  Mooi^hedabad,  and  placed  under  the  super<» 
intendence  of  the  Nabob's  minister. 

Such  was  the^aystem  adopted  in  1772.    In  the  following  year 
it  was  thought  adviseable,  for  purposes  both  of  justice  and  of  re- 
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fenue,  to  estaUish  a  longer  series  ofcotmnunitating  jarisdictlon^i 
With  this  view  Calcutta  was  entrusted  to  acomrttittee  of  reve- 
nue.    The  rest  of  the  country  was  distributed  into  five  divisions, 
in  each  of  which  a  chief,  with  four  senior  servants,  formed  a 
council,  whose  authority  extended  over  all  the  officers  and  afibirtf 
of  revenue  within  the  division,  and  who  appointed  deputies,  or 
Naibs,  to  the  subordinate  districts.     These  Naibs,  besides  col- 
lecting  the    revenue,   held  courts  of  Duanee  Adaulut,   from 
which  an  appeal  lay  to  the  provincial  Suddur  Adaulut,  where 
the  members  of  the  Council  presided  in  rotation.     The  decree  of 
the  Provincial  Court  was  final,  unless  the  value  of  the  matter  in 
dispute  exceeded  a  thousand  rupees,  and  then  the  dispute  nri^ht 
be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta.     In  1780,  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Provincial  Councils  was  limited  to  questions  of 
revenue;  and  the  cognizance  of  private  suits  was  appropriated  to 
tribunals,  composed  severally  of  one  covenanted  servant  of  the 
Company,  who  was  denominated  Superintendent  of  the  Duanee 
Adaulut,  and  was  neither  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council, 
nor  dependant  upon  it.     The  number  of  Provincial   Duanee 
Adauluts  was  in  1781  increased  to  eighteen,  in  consequence  of 
the  inconvenience  experienced  from  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction. 
The  changes  which  had  been  made  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  were  far  from  answering  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  mtended.     The  administration  of  justice  wiis  so  defective, 
that  every  species  of  crime  was  daily  becoming  more  prevalent 
and  the  state  of  the  public  revenue  was  by  no  means  encouraging. 
A  multitude  of  adventurers,  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  were 
eager  to  enjoy  on  any  terms  an  opportunity  of  levying  money 
and  exercising  power,  had  rented  a  great  proportion   of  the 
lands  at  a  rate  above  the  real  value.     Reluctance  to  leave  the 
spot,  wh^e  they  had  long  lived  in  dignity  «and  acted  with  autho- 
rity^ had  betrayed  many  of  the  Zemindars  into  the  same  error. 
It  was  in  vain  that  either  of  these  classes  endeavoured  to  fulfil 
their  engagements  by  severe  exactions  from  the  ryots;  instead 
of  alleviating  their  own  distress,  they  only  extended  it  to  others, 
•and  overwhelmed  those  beneath  them  with  the  weight  of  that 
calamity  which  harassed  themselves.     Accordingly,  even  in  the 
first  year  the  collections  fell  short  of  the  due  amdunt ;  and  as  the 
lands  were  let  at  a  progressive  rent,  die  evil  cduld  not  fail  to 
increase  annually.    At  the  termination  of  the  leases  in  April, 
1777,  the  remissions  which  had  been  granted  amounted  to  nearly 
119  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  the  arrears,  of  which  the  greater  part 
were  irrecoverable,  were  little  short  of  ISO  lacs,     (jn  all  hands 
it  was  agreed  that  the  country  had  been  over-taxed ;  hut  with 
respect  to  the  plans  for  the  future,  great  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed*  Mr,  Hastings  had  dispatched  agents  to  obtain  inform- 
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stdon   tonceming  the  actual  state  of  the  sources  of  revenue : 
Utde,  however,  bad  resulted  from  this  measure,   exceot  com- 

Elaints  against  his  officers  for  injurious  treatment  of  the  inha-> 
itants,  which  were  met  by  recriminatory  charges  of  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  renters  to  afford  information  or  to  show  their 
accounts.  The  Governor-General  proposed  one  scheme,  Mr. 
Francis  another:  neither  was  adopted ;  but  in  compliance  with 
the  orders  of  the  directors,  the  lands  were  let  from  year  to  year. 
The  average  of  the  colhsctions  of  the  three  preceding  years  was 
made  the  basis  of  these  annual  leases,  and  this  system  continued 
till  1781  •  In  that  year  the  Provincial  Councils  were  abolished^ 
and  all  their  powers  transferred  to  a  committee  of  revenue,  com-. 
posed  of  four  covenanted  servants  of  the  Company.  The  com- 
.  mittee,  without  proceeding  to  local  inspection,  formed,  from  an- 
tecedent accounts,  an  estimate  of  the  rent  which  each  district 
ought  to  pay. 

While  Mr.  Hastings  was  carrying  into  effect  these  changes  in 
the  internal  administration  of  the  country,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  was  acting  upon  a  system,  which  tended  to  subvert' 
die  whole  frame  of  Hindu  society,  and  to  destroy  the  energy  of 
every  organ  of  government.  That  judicature,  created  by  the 
act  of  177S,  and  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice,  with  three  puisne 
Judges,  was  at  once  a  court  of  common  law  and  a  court  of 
equity,  a  court  ecclesiastical,  and  a  court  of  admiralty.  Its  cog- 
nizance in  civil  matters  extended  to  all  claims  against  the  Com- 
pany or  British  subjects,  and  to  such  claims  of  British  subjects 
against  natives  as  the  parties  had  contracted  to  submit  to  its  de- 
cision :  its  penal  authority,  to  all  British  subjects,  and  to  such 
persons  as  at  the  time  of  the  offence  alleged  against  them  were  in 
the  service  of  the  Corppany,  or  of  any  British  sul^ject.  In  pre- 
scribing the  boundaries  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  act  had  used  lan- 
guage, which,  though  not  very  precise,  was  suflScient  to  mark 
out  to  a  candid  reader,  the  classes  of  causes  meant  to  be  defined. 
The  new  Judges,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  consider,  how  far 
parliament  meant  their  authority  to  extend,  nor  by  what  limits 
the  public  good  required  that  it  should  be  bounded.  Influenced 
by  a  love  of  power,  and,  in  some  degree,  by  a  wish  to  increase  the 
emoluments  of  offices  in  their  court,  the  patronage  of  which 
belong^  to  themselves,  they  brought  every  matter  under  their 
own  cognizance  by  a  course  of  audacious  usurpation,  which 
would  be  contemptible  for  the  paltry,  narrow,  professional  pre- 
judices which  it  exhibited,  were  it  not  rendered  odious  by  its 
tendency  to  produce  public  confusion  and  private  misery.  Upon 
an  affidavit  that  the  party  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the. 
court,  writs  were  issued  against  Zemindars  and  other  natives,  re-, 
siding  hundreds  of  iniles  from  the  capital,  who  were  thus  com- 
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pelled  to  repair  to  Calcutta,  atnd  when  th^e,  bad  either  to  lanv 
gmsh  in  prison^  or  find  bail,  in  a  place  were  they  were  perhaps 
total  strangers.    In  the  mean  time,  thejr  were  mined  by  toe 
expenses  oT  the  journey,  and  by  the  connision  into  which  their 
afiairs  were  thrown  by  their  absence.     They  were  often,   or 
rather  universally,  renters  of  land ;  and  in  that  case  the  revenue 
was  impaired  by  proceedings  which  w^e  ruinous  to  the  individtials 
by  whom  it  was  primarily  collected.    After  all  this  hardship  had 
been  endured,  tne  sufferers  were  generally  foimd  not  to  be  ame- 
nable to  the  authority  by  which  it  was  iimicted;  for  on  issuing 
the  process,  no  inquiry  was  made  into  the  truth  of  the  affidavit 
or  the  credit  of  the  pfrson  from  whom  it  oame.    Instances  oc- 
curred,  in  which  individuals  were  thus  brought  from  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  Company's  territory ;  and  when,  upon  their 
arrival  in  Calcutta,  they  pleaded  that  they  were  not  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  cause  was  immediately  given  up  : 
they  returned  home,  but  no  sooner  had  they  reached  it,  than 
fi'esh  }3rocess  upon  similar  affidavits  was  awarded  against  them» 
The  court  furUier  held,  that  all  renters  were  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  in  that  respect  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.    By  this ' 
metnod,  they  brought  every  question  of  revenue  imder  their  cog- 
nizance, and.  destroyed  the  authority  of  the  existing  fiscal  tribu* 
nals :  for  if  coercive  process,  according  to  the  native  institatioxis^ 
Was  employed  to  obt^  payment  of  taxes,  the  debtor  had  only  to 
sUe  out  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  being  granted  of  course 
itnmediately,  set  him  free.    In  India,  no  man  pays  till  he  is  com- 
pelled ;  and  the  slow  pace  of  the  Supreme  Court  gave  the  assu* 
ranee  of  at  least  a  long  delay,  to  all  who  would  invoke  its  aid: 
so  that  when  the  revenue  could  be  realized  only  through  the  in- 
tHcate  forms  of  English  law,  the  business  of  collection  became 
nearly  hopeless.    The  Judges  even  went  the  lei^di  of  refusing  to 
acknowledge  any  judicature  but  their  own.    They  denied  the 
authority  of  all  the  native  courts,  civil  or  crimind,  and  would 
not  admit  their  sentences  as  a  justification  of  acts  done  in  obe- 
dience to  their  commands.  Provincial  Councils  were  held  equally 
cheap ;  for  the  law  of  England  is  as  much  a  stranger  to  a  Pro- 
vincial Council,  as  to  a  Phousdary  or  an  Adaulut.  ^^  Whx>^*  said 
Mr.  Justice  Le  Maistre,  ^^  are  the  Provincial  Chief  and  ComcUqf 
Dacca  ?    They  are  no  corporation  in  the  eye  of  the  law*    A  num^ 
might  as  well  say  that  he  was  commcmded  by  the  king  of  thefairiesy 
as  by  the  Provincial  Council  of  Dacca^  because  the  taw  knows  no 
such  body.**    They  even  entertained  an  action  of  trespass  against 
the  Governor  ana  Coimcil,  for  giving  directions  to  resist  the  exe- 
cution of  illegal  process;  and  held  that  it  was  a  contempt  for  the 
Secretary  to  reftise  to  produce  the  records  of  the  Council,  in  com* 
pliance  with  a  written  subpoena.    The  Naib  Nazim  was  the  stir- 
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preme  distributer  of  criminal  lustice,  and,  next  to  the  Nabob, 
was  the  most  exalted  in  dignity  of  any  native  in  Bengal  j  yet 
civil  process,  as  well  as  process  of  contempt,  was  issued  against 
this  great  functionary  for  acts  done  in  the  regular  course  of  his 
oiBcial  duties.  These  architects  of  ruin,  while  they  trampled  on 
^11  that  India  revered,  gave  her  in  exchange  the  benefit  of  every 
form,  rule^  and  maxim  of  English  jurisprudence,  which  was  un- 
suitable to  her  manners,  or  inconsistent  with  her  prejudices. 
Kay,  they  were  barbarous  enough  to  hold,  that  our  penal  code^ 
with  its  black  catalogue  of  capital  felonies,  extended  to  Hindus^^* 
tan :  and  on  this  principle  they  hanged  Nuncomar,  a  person  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  who  had  filled  the  most  iniportant  offices 
under  the  -English  government,  for  an  oflfence  committed  many 
years  before,  which,  according  to  the  native  institutions,  was  not 
capital.  Why,  said  the  Directors  in  their  observations  upon 
this  judicial  murder,  have  not  the  Judges  proceeded  with  like  se- 
verity against  the  Nabob  and  his  whole  court  for  violating  the 
act  of  James  I  against  bigamy  ?  To  appl]^  instantaneously,  by 
means  of  a  legal  sophism,  a  severe  and  mtricate  system  of  crimi<« 
nal  law,  to  a  people  trained  up  in  opposite  notions  and  customsi 
manifests  complete  moral  insensibility,  with  a  confidence  of  intel« 
lect  which  can  proceed  only  from  blindness. 

As  no  general  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ex^ 
travagance  6f  which  the  Supreme  Court  was  guilty,  we  shall 

Sote  Mr.  Mill's  account  of  One  remarkable  instance  of  its  inter- 
■ence. 

''  A  person  of  some  distinction  and  property,  a  native  Mahome^ 
dan,  died,  leaving  a  widow,  and  a  nephew,  who  for  some  time  had 
fived  with  him,  in  the  apparent  capacity  of  his  heir  and  adopted  son* 
The  widow  claimed  the  whole  of  the  prooerty,  on  the  strength  of  a 
will,  which  she  affirmed  the  husband  had  made  in  her  favour.  The 
nephew,  who  disputed  the  will,  both  on  the  suspicion  of  forgery,  and 
on  the  fact  of  the  mental  imbecility  of  his  uncie  for  some  time  pre^. 
vious  to  his  death,  claimed  in  like  manner  the  whole  of  the  estate  as 
adopted  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased. 

*'  For  investigation  of  the  causes  the  decision  of  which  depended 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Mussulman  law,  the  Provincial  Councils 
were  assisted  by  native  lawyers,  by  whose  opinions  in  matters  of  law  it 
was  their  duty  to  be  guided.  In  the  present  instance,  the  Council  of 
Patna  deputed  a  Cauzee  and  two  Muftees,  by  a  precept,  or  perwan* 
nah,  in  the  Persian  language,  directing  them  to  take  an  account  of  the 
estate  and  effects  of  the  deceased,  and  secure  them  against  embezzle* 
ment ;  to  inmiire  into  the  claims  of  the  parties ;  to  follow  strictly 
the  rules  of  mahomedan  law;  and  report  to  the  Council  their  pro* 
ceedings.  In  all  this,  nothing  appeared  which  was  not  reasonable ; 
and  which  was  not  according  to  the  approved  and  established  mode  of 
procedure* 
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<<  On  the  20th  of  January^  the  Cauzee  and  Muflees,  having  fioisfaeif - 
the  inquiry,  delivered  tlieir  report ;  in  which,  after  a  statenaent  of  the 
evidence  adduced,  they  declare  their  opinion,  that  neither  the  widow, 
nor  the  nephew,  had  established  their  claims,  and  that  the  inheritance 
should  be  aivided  according  to  the  principles  provided  by  the  Maho- 
medan  law,  for  those  cases  in  which  a  man  dies  without  children  and 
without  a  will ;  in  other  words,  that  it  should  be  divided  into  four 
shares ;  of  which  one  should  be  given  to  the  widow;  and  three  to  the 
brother  of  the  deceased,  who  was  next  of  kin,  and  father  of  the  ne- 
phew who  claimed  as  adopted  son.  Upon  a  review  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  native  judges,  and  a  hearing  of  the  parties,  the  Provincial 
Council  confirmed  the  decree,  and  ordered  the  division  of  the  inheri- 
tance to  be  carried  into  effect.  They  did  more :  As  it  appeared  from 
the  evidence  that  part  of  the  effects  of  the  deceased  had  been  secreted 
by  the  widow  before  they  could  be  secured  by  the  judges,  and  that 
both  the  will,  and  another  deed  which  she  produced,  were  forged^  they 
put  her  five  principal  agents  under  confinement,  till  they  should  ac- 
^  count  for  the  goods ;  and  directed  that  they  should  be  afterward  de- 
livered to  the  Phousdary,  to  take  their  trial  for  forgery, 

**  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  widow  had  opposed  all  these  pro- 
ceedings from  the  beginning,  not  by  course  of  law,  but  such  irregular 
and  violent  acts,  as  suggested  themselves  to  an  angry  and  ignorant 
mind.  When  called  upon  by  the  Cauzee  to  appoint,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, a  vakeel,  or  representative,  to  act  in  her  behalf,  she  positively 
refused;  and  when  the  Cauzee  recommended  to  her  a  relative,  who 
had  lived  in  the  house,  was  much  in  her  Confidence,  and  acted  as  her 
principal  agent,  she  persisted  in  her  refusal,  but  sent  her  seal,  with  a 
message  that  the  judges  might  appoint  him  if  they  pleased.    Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Cauzee  and  Muftees,  to  carry  the  decree  of  the  Council 
into  execution,  the  widow  resisted.    The  Cauzee  and  Muflees  pro- 
ceeded to  enforce  the  orders  under  which  they  acted.     The  widow, 
contrary  to  their  request  and  remonstrance,  led  the  house,  and  betook 
herself  to  an  asylum  of  Fakeers  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  car- 
rying along  with  her  certain  title  deeds,  and  the  female  slaves.     The 
Cauzee  and  Muflees  divided  the  remaining  efiects,  upon  the  valuation 
of  appraisers  mutually  chosen  by  the  parties,  into  four  shares,  of  which 
the  vakeel  of  the  widow  chose  one  for  her,  and  the  rest  were  set  apart 
for  the  brother  of  the  deceased.    The  widow  refused  to  submit  to  the 
decision,  or  to  accept  of  her  share.    She  also  refused  to  give  up  the 
title  deeds,  which  she  had  carried  away^  or  the  female  slaves.    In 
consequence  of  this  proceeding,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Coun- 
cil by  the  nephew,  representing,  that  she  had  not  complied  with  the 
decree,  but  by  absconding  reflected,  according  to  the  Mahomedan  cus- 
tom, disgrace  upon  the  family,  and  praying  that  she  might  be  com- 
pelled to  deliver  up  the  papers  and  slaves,  and  to  return  to  the  house, 
under  his  protection  as  representative  of  the  heir.     An  order  was  di- 
rected by  the  Council  to  comply  with  this  request.    After  some  time 
another  petition  was  presented  oy  the  nephew,  complaining  that  the 
Cauzee  and  Muflees  had  not  yet  complied  with  the  injunctions  of  the 
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,Board.  Upon  this  the  Council  agreed,  that  the  Cauzee  should  be  re- 
primanded for  his  delay>  and  directed  to  proceed  immediately  in  the 
.execution  of  his  orders.  The  Cauaee  represented  by  memorial,  that 
he  had  not  only  made  frequent  demands  upon  the  widow,  but  had 
placed  hircarrahs  to  watch  her,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  that  species 
of  constraint,  which  was  authorized  by  the  Mussulman  law,  and  cus- 
tomary in  the  country,  namely,  restriction  from  all  intercourse  by  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  was  necessary  to  be.  applied.  The  guard  was  ordered, 
and  continued  for  a  space  of  six  weeks.  The  widow  still  refused  con^ 
pliance  $  and  at  that  time  the  guard  was  withdrawn. 

*^  The  widow  was  advised  to  bring  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
against  the  nephew,  the  Cauzee,  and  Mufiees,  on  the  ground  of  their 
proceedings  in  the  cause ;  and  laid  her  damages  at  600,000  sicca  ru- 
pees, about  66,000/.     The  objection  taken,  on  the  part  of  the  nephew, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  judges  over-ruled,  on  the  pretence 
that  every  renter  was  a  servant  of  the  Company.    The  justification  set 
up  for  the  Cauzee  and  Muftees  was,  that  they  had  acted  regularly,  in 
their  judicial  capacity,  in  obedience  to  the  lawful  orders  of  their  legal 
superiors ;  that  the  Provincial  Councils  were  vested  with  a  power  of 
determining  suits  between  the  natives^  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  native  lawyers ;  that  the  established  mode  in  which  the  Pro- 
.vincial  Councils  availed  themselves  of  that  advice  and  assistance  was 
by  directing  them  to  hear  the  parties,  to  collect  the  evidence,  and  to 
deliver  in  a  report  of  the  whole^  comprehending  their  opinion  of  the 
decision  which  ought  to  be  pronounced ;  which  decision  the  Council, 
^upon  a  review  of  the  whole,  or  with  the  addition  of  such  other  in- 
.quiries  as  they  might  think  the  case  required,  affirmed,  or  altered, 
subject  only  to  an  iappeal  to  the  Governor  and  Council  ;tand  that  a 
Judge  acting  in  his  judicial  capacity  could  not  be  responsible  in  da- 
.  mages  to  those  who  might  suffer  by  the  execution  of  his  decrees. 

*^  This  defence,  which  to  the  eye  of  reason  appears  appropriate  and 
.  irrefragable,  the  Court  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt ;  and  upon  a 
ground  which  rouses  surprise  and  astonishment.     A  form  of  words, 
among  the  numerous  loose  expressions^  which  fall  from  the  lips  and 
.pens  of  English  lawyers,  without  any  binding  authority,  or  any  defined 
and  consistent  application,  occurred  to  the  judges.    This  was  the 
phrase,  delegatus  non  potest  delegare^  *  he  who  is  delegated  cannot  de- 
legate.'    And  upon  tnis,  and  no  other  reason,  so  much  as  alleged, 
they  decreed  that  thp  Cauzee  and  Muftees,  for  acting  regularly,  act- 
.  ing  as  they  were  obliged  to  act,  and  bad  in  fact  been  accustomed  to 
.  act  ever  since  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  had  passed  under  English 
control,  were  liable  to  actions  of  damages  at  the  suit  of  every  person 
whom  their  proceedings  displeased,  that  is^  one  at  least  of  the  parties 
in  almost  every  cause.     It  would  be  itself  absurd,  to  attempt  by  illus- 
tration to  render  more  apparent  the  deformities  of  this  proceeding. 
To  quote  a  maxim  of  English  law,  though  ever  so  high  in  authority, 
and  invariable  in  its  force,  as  a  ground  ror  committing  in  India  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  natural  equity  against  persons  who  knew  not  the 
English  law,  nor  owned  its  authority,  was  an  act  of  chicane,  which  the 
history  pf  judicial  encroachmentSi  rich  as  it  is  in  examples  of  injustice. 
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cannot  frequentlj  surpass.  It  is,  howeveri  a  makim,  of  whicb,  evdti 
where  admissible,  the  authority  is  so  little  determined,  that,  like  many 
more,  with  which  the  appetite  of  judges  for  power  is  in  England  so 
quiedy  gratified,  it  has  just  as  little  weight  or  as  much  as,  in  such  par- 
ticular instance,  the  judge  may  happen  to  please.  And  in  a  variety  of 
remarkable  cases,  the  established  course  of  English  law  goes  directly 
jagainst  iL 

"  Deciding,  upon  the  strength  of  this  assemblage  of  words,  that  the 
provincial  council  could  not  delegate  any  authority  to  the  native  ma- 
gistrates, even  as  their  agents ;  and  hence  that  every  thing  which  these 
assistant  masbtrates  had  performed  was  without  authority,  the  Supreme 
Court  thought  proper  to  enter  minutely  and  laboriously  into  the  whole 
^f  the  case,  and,  after  voluminous  proceedings,  gave  judgment  against 
.the  defendants,  damage  800,000  rupees,  and  costs  9,2(^,  amounting 
to  the  sum  of  about  S5,000^. 

**  At  the  commencement  of  the  suit  a  capias  was  granted,  with  a 
bailable  clause.    A  bailiff  proceeded  from  Calcutta,  and  arrested  at 
Patna,  the  nephew,  and  also  the  Cauzee,  as  he  was  returning  from 
bis  duty  in-  one  of  the  courts  of  justice.    The  bail  demanded  was 
400,000  rupees,  or  about  44,000^.    The  Council  of  Patna,  struck 
with  consternation,  at  the  probable  effects  of  so  extraordinary  a  pro- 
cedure, upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  upon  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, upon  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  upon  the  administration 
tpf  justice,  which  it  threatened  to  stop,  by  deterring  the  native  lawjf  era 
and  judges  from  yielding  Uieir  services,  resolved,  as  the  best  expedient 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  aiSbrded,  to  offer  bail  for  the  prisoners, 
who  after  a  confinement  of  some  time  in  boats  upon  the  river  were  en- 
larged.    The- Governor-General  and  Council,  as  soon  as  they  were  in- 
formed of  these  proceedings,  resolved,  '  That  as  the  defendants  are 
prosecuted  for  a  regular  and  l^al  act  of  government  in  the  execution 
of  a  judicial  decree  (except  one  of  them,  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit  be- 
;fore  the  Duanee  Adauiut  at  Patna,  whose  arrest  is  not  for  any  ap- 
parent  cause)  they  be  supported  and  indemnified  by  government 
from  all  consequences  from  which  they  can  be  legally  indemnified.' 
Judgment  being  given,  the  defendants  were  put  under  a  guard  of  Se- 
poys, that  they  might  be  conveyed  to  Calcutta  to  be  surrendered. 
The  Cauzee,  an  old  man,  who  had  been  chief  Cauzee  of  the  province 
for  many  years,  was  unable  to  endure  the  vexation  and  fatigue ;  and  be 
expired  by  the  way.     The  rest  were  carried  to  Calcutta,  and  lodged 
in  the  common  gaol,  where  they  remained  till  relieved  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  British  parliament  in  1781.    Bv  that  authority,  a  pecu- 
niary compensation  was  awarded  to  them  for  their  losses  and  hardships, 
and  the  Muftees  were  ordered  to  be  not  only  re-instated  in  their  former 
iituation  and  condition,  but  to  be  elevated  to  the  oflice  of  Mahomedan 
.  counselljers  to  the  court  and  council  of  Patna. 

«  ^  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  widow  were  not  satisfied  with  these 
proceedings  against  the  native  magistrates :  An  action  was  also  brought 
against  Mr.  Law,  and  two  other  members  of  the  provincial  council  at 
Patna.  As  this  prosecution  was  instituted  for  official  acts  performed 
in  the  Company's  service,  the  Governor-General  and  Council  thought 
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it  fit  that  the  Company  should  bear  the  burden  of  their  defence.  Here 
too  the  coiirt  decided  in  favour  of  the  party  who  brought  it  jurisdictioq; 
and  awarded  damages  to  the  amount  of  I5>000  rupees ;  which  money 
was  paid  from  the  Con^pany's  treasury'.**     (Vol.  ii.  p.  569 — 573.) 

In  1779y  the  contest  between  the  Supreme  Ck>uncil  and  the 
Supreme  Court  came  to  a  crisis,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the 
provincial  chiefs  not  to  enforce  such  mandates  of  the  judges  as 
.exceeded  the  due  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  This  compelled 
the  judicial  authorities  to  observe  some  moderation;  and  shortly 
afterwards  Mr.  Hastings  contrived  to  lull  their  ambition  asleep, 
by  assigning  to  the  Chief  Justice,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
executive^  with  emoluments  exceeding  79000/.  4  year,  the  civil 
department  of  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction,  whicn  till  then  had 
been  vested  in,  though  never  exercised  by,  the  Govemor-Genen^ 
and  certain  members  of  the  Council.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  ajpt. 
additional  salary,  the  Chief  Justice  consented  to  render  himself 
dependant  on  the  Council  whom  he  had  insulted ;  and  by  accept- 
JLng  the  pow^  of  reviewing  the  sentences  of  the  native  courts, 
affirmed  th^  legality  of  those  very  tribmials  which  he  had  all  aloi^ 
refused  to  acknowledge.  This  transference  of  authority  was  soon 
afterwards  rescinded  py  th^  directors :  and  an  Act  of  {Parliament 
restraii^ed  the  usurping  pretensions  of  the  SupreiQe  Court  to  the 
limits  by  which  its  aut£ority  was  originally  meant  to  be  confined. 
The  whole  of  Mr.  Mill's  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chief  Justice  and  his  associates,  deserves  attentive  perusal :  it  is 
a  singular  and  most  instructive  morsel  of  history. 

From  the  Internal  administration  of  the  count^ry  vmdev  Mr. 
Hastings's  government,  we  must  next  fix  pur  attention  upon  his 
proceedings  towards  the  native  princes,  who  were  more  or  less 
dependant  on  the  Company.  Rohilcund  is  the  name  of  a  terri- 
tory situated  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  mountains  that  form  the  western  boundary  of  Oude.  It 
was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Afghaun  leaders  and  their  followers, 
whose  services  fn  the  imperial  armies  had  been  rewarded  by 
.grants  of  land.  The  country  was  fertile;  and  the  security, 
which  the  people  there  enjoyed,  had  rendered  it  far  superior  m 
indu^y  and  cultivation,  to  any  other  piu:t  of  Hindustan.  Its 
strength  was  not  proportioned  to  the  number  and  bravery  of  its 
inhabitants ;  for  it  was  distributed  among  indep^dent  chieftains, 
who  had  no  band  of  union  except  a  common  extraction,  and 
sometimes  the  sense  of  a  common  interest.  Its  ihdependence 
.was  accordinglv  exposjed  to  constant  danger:  for  on  the  west 
and  the  n<x-th  tee  Najbob  of  Oude  was  watching  an  opportunity  of 
.annexing  it  to  his  doioainions,  while  the  Mahrattas  continually 
threatened  to  oyerwhelm  it  from  the  south.  In  1772,  the 
MahrattoSy  haying  conducted  the  Emperor  in  triumph  into 
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Delhi,  overran  a  small  part  of  the  Rohilla  territory  which  lay 
on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
passing  the  river.  There  was  every  appearance  that  the  Rohiltas 
would  De  subdued,  if  they  did  not  seefe  for  safety  by  joining  the 
invaders.  Either  event  was  viewed  with  alarm  by  the  Nabob,  now 
decorated  with  the  title  of  Vizir,  and  the  Company*s  servants ; 
for  the  Mahrattas,  by  gaining  possession  of  the  Rohilla  country, 
whether  by  conquest  or  by  the  terms  of  an  alliance,  placed  them- 
selves in  a  situation  from  which  they  could  at  any  moment  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  Oude.  Thus  the  defence  of  Rohilcund 
was  necessary,  as  a  barrier  to  the  Vizir  and  the  Company  against 
a  very  formidable  foe;  and  it  was  of  course  desirabte^to  have  the 
effectual  co-operation  of  the  Rohillas  themselves.  Accordingly, 
m  June,  1722,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was 
concluded,  under  the  influence  of  the  English,  between  the  Vizir 
and  the  Rohillas,  in  which  the  latter  promised  4(J  lacs  of  rupees 
to  the  Vizir,  on  condition  of  his  expelling  the  Mahrattas  from 
their  territories. — This  condition  the  Nabob  never  fulfilled.  The 
Mahrattas,  after  ravaging  part  of  the  countrv,  withdrew  at  the 
approach  of  the  rainy  season,  to  their  own  side  of  the  Ganges. 
It  wi^s  in  vain  that  the  Rohillas  implored  the  military  assistance 
of  the  Nabob :  he  remained  inactive,  while  the  Mahrattas  again 
approached ;  and,  after  extorting  a  large  sum  of  money,  made 
very  tempting  but  ineffectual  offers,  to  induce  the  Rohillas  to 
grant  them  permission  to  pass  through  their  country  into  Oude. 
At  last,  in  1773,  the  forces  of  the  English  and  of  the  Vizir  en- 
tered Rohilcund,  and  encamping  near  the  Ganges,  opposite  to  the 
main  army  of  the  foe,  remained  inactive.  In  the  mean  time  a  large 
body  of  Mahrattas  crossed  the  river,  destroyed  two  cities,  and 
'spread  devastation  all  around,  till  the  situation  of  their  domestic 
affairs,  and  the  civil  dissensions  among  their  rulers,  recalled  them 
home.  The  Vizir,  it  is  clear,  never  old  expel  the  Mahrattas,  and 
consequently  had  no  claim  to  the  pecuniary  compensation  which 
had  been  promised. — But  he  wished  to  seize  Rohilcund ;  and 
Mr.  Hastings  was  in  want  of  money.  Accordingly,  in  an  inter- 
view between  these  two  rulers,  which  took  place  at  Benares  in 
October  1773,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Vizir  should  have  the 
assistance  of  the  English  troops  to  enable  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  territory  of  me  Rohillas,  and  to  extirpate  that  people,  on 
pretence  of  their  having  failed  to  fulfil  their  pecuniary  engage- 
ments;, and  that,  in  return  for  this  sale  of  the  blood  and  indepen- 
dence of  a  whole  nation,  the  Vizir  should  pay  40  lacs  of  rupees 
to  the  Company,  and  defray  the  expenses  of  part  of  their  army. 
It  was  further  agreed,  that  iu'consideration  of  the  payment  of  50 
laes,  tlte  Companv  should  deprive  the  forlorn  Emperor  of  Corah 
and  AUahabad,  wnich  they  had  solemnly  guaranteed  to  him  aft 
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some  compensation  for  the  kingdom  which  they  enjoyed  under  - 
his   grant,  and  that  they  should  transfer  these  districts  to  the 
Vizir.     The  latter  compact  was  immediately  announced  to  the 
Council :  the  sale  of  the  Rohillas  was  kept  secBct,  till  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  measures  to  carry  it  into  effect  forced  Mr.  Hasting^ 
lo  divulge  it.     Both  bargains  were  executed:  Corah  and  Allaha- 
bad were  a  peaceful  transfer ;  not  so  the  Rohillas,  who  resisted 
with  a  courage  and  conduct  that  extorted  the  admiration  of  the 
gallant  officer  employed  against  them.     But  European  tactics 
and  artillery  prevailed  over  bravery  and  justice ;  and  the  victory 
enabled  the  Vizir  to  satiate  his  appetite  for  cruelty.    His  bargain, 
we  must  remember,  with  Mr.  Hastings,  was  not  tor  the  conquest, 
but  for  the  extermination,  of  the  Rohillas.     The  Vizir,  therefore, 
did  no  more  than  the  Governor-General  had  authorized,  when  he 
destroyed  whole  villages,  and  spread  fire  and  sword  through  the 
country,  before  the  eyes  of  the  officers  of  the  English   detach- 
ment, who,  in  vain  urging  the  claims  of  policy  and  mercy,  could 
bestow  only  a  fruitless  compassion  on  what  they  themselves  deno- 
minated unparalleled  misery.     Would  that  Mr.  Hastings  could 
have  been  suddenly  hurried  from  the  splendour  of  Calcutta,  and 
placed  amid  the  ruins  and  conflagration  of  villages,  where  there 
•was  nothing  for  him  to  contemplate,  except  crowds  of  the  dead 
and  the  dying,  and  groups  of  homeless  wanderers,  glad  to  escape 
from  the  pursuing  sword,  though  they  knew  not  where  to  find 
a  refuge  for  the  future,  or  whence  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
morrow !  When,'  after  the  survey  of  such  a  scene,  he  had  said  to 
himself:  **  all  this  is  the  effect  of'  a  single  word  uttered  by  my  lips, 
and  written  with  my  hand;  all  this  is  my  own  proper  workmanship  f* 
could  he  have  justiHed  himself  to  his  own  heart,  though  he  afterr 
wards  justified  himself  to  Parliament,  by  adding,  ^^yet  I  am  a 
good  and  faithful  servant^  for  by  the  sale  of  this  blood  I  have 
gained  io  lacs  of  rupees  for  my  masters?** 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  grounds, 
on  which  Mr.  Hastings  afterwards  attempted  to  palliate  so  infamous 
a  transaction.  His  pleas  are  full  of  prevarication  and  contradic- 
tion; and,  ^even  were  their  truth  admitted,  are  no  justification.  But 
we  would  point  out  one  effect  which  they  are  apt  to  produce, 
even  where  they  fail  to  convince.  The  mind,  when  occupied  in  un- 
ravelling the  minute  mis-statements  and  fallacies  of  the  apologies, 
is  so  much  withdrawn  from  contemplating  the  offence,  as  in  some 
measure  to  forget  its  enormity.  The  essence  of  the  deed  recurs 
to  out  thoughts,  only  as  associated  with  circumstances  which  have 
little  effect  on  our  feelings,  and  seems  to  derive  from  them  the 
same  colour  of  indifference.  The  very  perplexity  in  which  the 
understanding  is  involved  by  the  multitude  of  the  assertions  that 
dre  iiiteuded  to  palliate  or  excuse,  diminishes  the  energy  of  our 
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moral  sentiments  of  disapprobation.  With  whatever  pains  therar 
fore  we  may  investigate  tne  allegations  of  Mr.  Hastings's  par^- 
zans,  let  us  constanUy  keep  the  ^reat  features  of  the  transaction 
before  our  eyes ;  let  us  never  forget  that  the  deed  to  be  justified 
is  the  extermination  of  the  most  prosperous  and  industrious 
people  in  Hindustan. 

This  tragedy  was  eight  vears  afterwards  followed  up  by  an 
epilogue,  well  suited  to  the  principal  piece  by  its  injustice, 
though  its  termination  was  fortunately  less  bloody.     Fyzoolla 
Khan,  a  Rohilla  chief  of  some  distinction,  escaped  nrom  tne  car- 
nage of  his  countrymen,  and  assumed  such  an  attitude,  that  the 
Vizir  found  it  adviseable  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  under  the 
sanction  and  guarantee  of  the  Compan3r's  government.     By  the 
treaty  FVzooUa   Khan  received  certain  districts  in  Rohilcund 
exempt  from  any  pecuniary  claims ;  and  bound  himself  to  main- 
tain only  five  thousand  troops,  of  whom  he  promised  to  send 
two  or  three  thousand,  according  to  his  ability,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Vizir,  whenever  that  {irince  was  engaged  in  war.     The 
Rohilla  governed  his  country  in  a  most  exemplary  manner,  and 
had  always  displayed  the  greatest  alacrity  to  serve  the  English; 
yet  in  1780  the  Vizir  was  directed  to  demand  5,000  cavalry  from 
him,  to  be  placed  at  the  Company's  disposaL     Fyzoolla  replied 
that  he  had  pnly  2,000  cavalry,  and  3,000  foot,  but  that  the 
whole  was  at  the  command  of  the  Vizir  and  the  Company*    The 
.requisition  was  afterwards  lowered  to  8,000  cavalry :  a  thousand 
had  been  already  sent,  and  a  thousand  more  were  offered,  with  a 
thousand  foot.     This  would  not  satisfy  Mr.  Hastings,  who  ac- 
cordingly concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Vizir,  that  as  Fyzoolla 
had  by  his  breach  of  trea^  forfeited  the  protection  of  the  English 
government,  his  territory  should  be  annexed  to  Oude.    In  i^ite 
of  this  treaty  (if  such  a  name  ought  to  be  applied  to  compacts  for 
robbery),  tne  Rohilla  was  not  despoiled;  and  if  we  are  to  believe 
Mr.  Hastings-'s  communications  to  his  colleagues,  it  was  never  his 
intention  to  allow  the  agreement  with  the  Vizir  to  be  carried  into 
effect.     The  transaction  terminated  a  few  months  afterwards  by 
FyzooUa's  paying  a  lar^e  sum  of  money  to  the  Company,  on 
condition  of  exemption  tor  the  future  from  all  claims  of  military 
service.    To  set  up  an  arbitrary  demand  in  direct  opposition  to  a 
treaty  guaranteed  by  the  English  government,  with  a  view  to 
deprive  a  prince  of  ms  dominions,  or  to  extort  from  him  a  pecu- 
niary contribution  by  way  of  xansom,  is  a  strain  of  deliberate 
perndy,  which  can  be  tolerated  only  by  those  who  think  that 
power  in  every  case  constitutes  justice  and  right. 

Mr.  Hastings's  conduct  towards  the  Rajah  of  Benares  was  still 
more  revolting  to  every  sentiment  of  equity*  That  prince^  the 
sovereign  of  a  fertile^  well*cultivated  distnct.  imd  of  a  dty  revered 
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te  sacred  throughout  the  whole  of  Hindustan,  was  beloved  by 
his  people  for  the  mildness  of  his  administration.  Upon  the  fail 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  hejpaid  a  yearly  tribute  to  his  powerful 
neighbour,  the  Nabob  of  Oude;  the  right  to  which  was,  in  1774, 
transferred  to  the  Company.  In  his  payments  he  had  observed 
a  punctuality  not  often  met  with  in  India.  Mr.  Hastings,  how- 
ever, began  in  1778  to  make  further  exactions  from  him,  which 
he  continued  and  increased  every  year,  till  1781,  when,  to  the 
demand  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  a  requisition  for  a 
thousand  cavj^lry  was  added.  The  Rajah,  who  found  it  vain  to 
supplicate,  remonstrate,  or  appeal  to  treaties,  pleading  his  ina- 
bility to  supply  the  cavalry  required,  offered  500,  with  500 
matchlock  men.  This  humole  proposal  was  rejected  as  an  insult. 
Eager  to  propitiate  the  Governor  General,  he  now  offered  to 
advance  twenty  lacs  of  i^ipees.  But  Mr.  Hastings  would  be  sar 
tisfied  with  nothing  less  than  fifty  lacs,  and  set  out  for  Benares 
to  punish  a  sovereign  prince  for  being  unable  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money,  to  which  the  East  India  Company  had  not  even  the 
«hadow  of  a  right. 

**  Upon  the  approach  of  the  Governor-General  td  the  boundary  of 
the  Rajah's  dominions^  that  Prince  went  out  to  meet  him,  and,  to 
render  the  compliment  still  more  respectful,  wkh  a  retinue  unusually 
great.  Not  contented  with  a  mere  interview  of  form,  the  Rajah 
pressed  fbr  a  more  confidential  conversation.  ^  He  professed,'  says 
Mr.  Hastmgs,  ^  much  concern  to  hear  that  I  was  displeased  with  him, 
and  contrition  for  having  given  cause  for  it,  assuring  me  that  his  Ze- 
mindary,  and  all  that  he  possessed,  were  at  my  devotion;  and  he  ac« 
•companied  his  words  by  an  action,  either  strongly  expressive  of  the 
agitation  of  his  mind,  or  his  desire  to  impress  on  mine  a  conviction  of 
his  sincerity— by  laying  his  turban  on  my  lap.'  Mr.  Hastings,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  treated  the  declarations  of  the  Rajah  as  un- 
worthy of  his  regard,  and  dismissed  him. 

"  Mr.  Hastings  arrived  in  the  capitel  of  the  Rajah  on  the  Hth  of 
August,  earlier  by  some  hours  than  the  Rajah  himself.  The  Rmafa 
communicated  his  intention  of  waiting  upon  him  in  the  evening.  But 
the  Governor-General  sent  his  prohibition ;  and  at  the  same  time  di- 
rected him  to  forbear  his  visits,  till  permission  should  be  received. 
The  resident  was  next  morning  sent  to  the  Rajah  With  a  {)aper  of  com- 
plaints and  demands.  The  Rajah  in  reply  transmitted,  in  the  course 
of  \he  day^  a  paper  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  mske  it  appear  that 
his  conduct  was  not  liable  to  so  much  blame  as  the  Governor-General 
imputed ;  nor  deserved  the  severity  of  treatment  which  was  bestowed^ 
The  Governor-General,  without  any  further  communication,  put  him 
under  arrest  the  following  morning ;  and  imprisoned  him  in  his  own 
;  house  with  a  military  guard."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  599.) 

Mr.  Markham,  the  resident,  executed  the  arrest,  and  gave 
the  following  report  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Rajah  bdiaved 
under  it.       ^ 
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**  *  The  Rajah  submitted  quietly  to  the  arrest ;  and  assured  me,  that 
whatever  were  your  orders,  he  was  ready  implicitly  U^obey:  he  hoped 
that  you  would  allow  him  a  subsistence ;  but  as  for  his  Zemindary,  his 
forts,  and  his  treasure,  he  was  ready  to  lay  them  at  your  feet,  and  his 
life,  if  required :  He  expressed  himself  much  hurt  at  the  ignominy 
which  he  affirmed  must  be  the  consequence  of  his  confinement,  and 
entreated  me  to  return  to  you  with  the  foregoing  submission,  hoping^ 
that  you  would  make  allowance  for  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and,  in 
consideration  of  his  father's  name,  release  him  from  his  confinement, 
as  soon  as  he  should  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  oiFers,  and  himself  de- 
serving of  your  compassion  and  forgiveness.' "     (Vol.  ii.  p.  607,  608.) 

The  sequel  of  this  transaction  may  be  comprised  in  a  few 
words.  1  ne  people,  incensed  at  the  ignominious  treatment  of 
a  sovereign  whom  they  venerated  and  loved,  broke  into  the  place 
of  his  confinement;  during  the  tumult  he  made  his  escape  to  a 
palace  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  from  which  he  iu- 
eifectually  sought  to  sooth  the  indignation  of  the  English  ruler. 
Troops  were  in  the  mean  time  collected ;  the  forces  of  the  Rajah 
were  defeated ;  he  was  obliged  to  seek  for  safety  in  flight ;  and 
his  country,  burdened  with  a  large  increase  of  tribute,  was  given 
oyer>  to  another  chief,  under  whom  its  prosperity  was  changed 
into  decay.  E^ual  disregard  of  public  faith  was  exhibited  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Governor-General  towards  his  favourite  a%, 
the  Nabob  of  Gude.  One  of  his  acts  was  to  compel  that  prince 
to  rob  his  mother  and  grandmother  of  their  lands  and  treasures 
for  the  Company's  emolument.  By  this  disgracefiil  proceeding, 
'in  the  course  of  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  English- 
men did  not  hesitate  to  direct  the  application  of  .bodily  torture, 
500,000/.  were  obtained. 

Mr.  Hastings's  policy  with  respect  to  independent  native  states 
remains  to  be  surveyed.     The  Mahrattas  had  been  originally 

S>verned  by  a  Rajah,  assisted  by  a  council  of  Brahmins :  out  in 
e  course  of  time  the  Rajah  had  been  degraded  into  a  mere 
prisoner  of  state  at  Sattara,  while  the  Peshwa,  or  chief  of  the 
ministers,  exercised  at  Poonah  the  whole  efiective  power.  That 
dignity  was  now  become  hereditary  in  a  single  family.  In  1772, 
when  Mr.  Hastings's  administration  commenced,  it  was  filled  by 
Narrain  Row,  a  minor,  the  guardianship  of  whom  during  his 
nonage,  with  the  office  of  regent,  was  entrusted  to  his  uncle 
'  Ragooa.  The  same  dignified  situation  had  been  filled  by  Ragoba 
during^ the  minority  of  Madhoo,  Narraui  Row's  elder  brother; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  ministers,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  mother  of  the  reshwa,  he  had  been  deprived 
of  his  power,  and  even  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he  was 
Bot  released  till  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Madhoo.  The 
same  intrigues  under  the  new  reign  again  deprived  the  regent  of 
his  authority  and  liberty.    Dissensions  next  arose  ampng  the 
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mmislers  themselves.  Siccaram  Baboo  had  hitherto. taken  the 
lead  among  them ;  but  the. favour  of  the  queen  mother  and  the 
younff  prince  wa&  beginning  to  give  the  ascendancy  to  his  rival 
rianah  Furnavese.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  commander 
of  the  guards  forced  his  way  into  the  palace,  and  murdered  the 
Peshwa,  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Ragoba's  apartment. '  This 
scheme  of  assassination  was  at  the  time  believed  to  have  been 

{planned  and  executed  by  Siccaram  Baboo's  party,  whom  it  d&- 
ivered  from  the  superiority  of  the  opposite  faction  ;  but  Sicca*^ 
rion^  upon  xegaitiing  his  ascendancy,  laid  the  crime  to  the  charge 
of  Ragoba.  Whether  Ra^oba  participated  in  the  ^uilt  or  not, 
he  was  at  least  an  immediate  gainer  by  the  deed;  for  upon  the 
death  of  his  nephew  he  was  acknowledged  Peshwa,  and  invented 
with  the  robe  of  (^ce.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  raised  an 
army  to  chastise  the  incroachments  of  the  I^izam,  from  whom, 
through  the  treachery  of  his  officers,  he  sustained  a  total  defeat. 
He  next  directed  his  march  towards  the-  dominions  of  Hyder, 
with  whom  he  compromised  his  claims ;  and  was  preparing  to 
enforce  his  demands  against  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  when  he 
learnied  that  his  ministers,  always,  hostile  to  him,  and  provoked 
by  his  visible  distrust,  had  levied  considerable  forces.  He  de* 
feated  them,  in  the  first  battle;  but  upon  receiving  intelligence 
that  two  powerful  chieftains,  Holkar  and  Scindia,  had  joined  his 
antagonists,  abandoned  his  army,  and  fled  to  Guzerat  for  protec- 
tion. In  the  .mean  time  the  ministers  announced  the  pregnancy 
of  the  widow  of  the  late  Peshwa,  and  secluded  her  in  the  fort  of 
Poorunder.  There,  in  the  absence  of  all  disinterested  witnesses, 
and  shut  up,  it  is  said,  with  a  multitude  of  pregnant  women, 
she  was  soon  afterwards  alledged  to  have  been  delivered  of  a  son. 
This  child,  who  was  probably  supposititious,  was  acknowledged 
as  Peshwa. 

.  The  Bombay  presidency  had  long  cast  many  a  wishful  look 
towards  Salsette  and  Bassein.  Their  efforts,,  though  stimulated 
by  the  repeated  exhortations  of  the  Directors,  as  weu  as  their  own 
eager  desires,  had  hitherto  been  unavailing :  for  the  family,  in 
whom-  the  office  of  Peshwa  was  at  present  hereditary,  had  an- 
nexed both  these  places  to  the  Mahratta  dominions,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  acquisitions  which  they  re- 
garded as  the  peculiar  glory  of  their  race.  During  the  distrac* 
tions  of  the  Poonah  government,  towards  the  ena  of  1774,  in* 
telligence  reached  Bombay,,  that  the  Portuguese  were  preparing 
to  reduce  Salsette  and  Bassein.  The  success  of  the  Portuguese 
would  have  opposed  an  insuperable  bar  to.  the  accomplishment  of 
the  Company's  views,  and  would  have  completely  bridled  their 
intercourse  with  the  interior  of  the  country.  They  resolved 
|here£bre  to  seize,  for  themselv^^,  what  the  dissensions  of  the 
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native  govemmeat  rendered  it  unable  to  defend  from  an  Eum- 
pean  rival.     Salsette  was  taken  by  assault  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, and  Bassein  immediately  afterwards  fell  into  their  hands. 
Ragoba  had  before  this  applied  to  them  for  aid,  to  enable  him  to 
regain  his  throne:  but  the  demands  of  the  presidtacy  had  ap-» 
peared  too  extravagant,  even  for  his  decwed  fortunes  to  submit 
to*   At  length  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  March,  1775,  by  which, 
in  return  tor  the  cession  of  Salsette  and  Bassein,  wkh  extensive 
t^ritories  in  the  district  of  Baroadi,  the  Company's  forces  were 
to  assist  him  against  his  rebellious  ministers.    The  troops  took 
the  field  without  delay :  some  successes  had  been  gained,  and 
every  thing  promised  well ;  when  the  supreme  councu  of  Bengal, 
ia  virtue  of  their  controuling  power,  put  an  end  to  further  oper- 
ations by  condemning  the  treaty  with  Ragoba,  and  sending  a 
servant  of  their  own  to  n^otiate  with  the  minbters.     That  ne- 
gotiation terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Poorunder,  the  conditions 
of  which  were  by  no  means  so  advantageous  to  the  Company, 
as  those  which  had  been  obtained  from  Kagoba.     In  ihis  pro* 
ceeding  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  council  exposed  themselves  to 
just  censure.    They  stepped  bevond  the  limits  of  their  controul- 
mg  power,  in  carrying  On  by  themselves  a  n^otiation  which  be* 
longed  properly  to  the  presidencv  of  Bombay:  they  judged 
wrongly  in  choosing  to  court  the  alliance  of  the  ministers  rawer 
than  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  Ragoba,  who  offered  better 
terms  tlian  his  opponents,  and  had  a  greater  appearance  of  jus* 
tice  on  his  side ;  at  all  events,  they  acted  with  gross  imprudeaioe 
in  not  availing  themselves  cS  the  friendship  of  the  exiled  Peshwa 
to  lower  the  oemands  of  his  i^tbellious  ministers. 

Before  the  treaty  of  Poorunder  was  carried  into  effect,  the 
schism  between  Siccaram  Baboo  and  Nanah  Furnavese  broke 
forth  anew.  The  former,  finding  that  he  was  likely  to  be  over* 
powered,  had  resolved  to  strengthen  himself  by  espousing  the 
cause  of  Ragoba;  but  soon  recovering  his  predominance,  he  laid 
aside  his  pret^ces  to  loyalty.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  again  sunk 
beneath  the  party  of  Nanah  Furnavese.  The  Supreme  Council, 
when  they  had  the  prospect  of  Siccaram  Baboo's  co-operation, 
had  resolved  to  support  tne  claims  of  Ragoba,  and  had  dispatched 
an  irnny  towards  Poonah  through  Bmur.    The  plan  was  still 

Eersisted  in ;  and  about  the  end  of  1778  the  forces  of  the  Bom- 
ay  presidency  marched  against  the  Poonah  ministers.  The 
expeaition  was  unsuccessful.  The  army,  to  secure  its  own  re- 
treat, was  obliged  to  conclude  a  convention,  by  which  all  the 
acquisitions  made  in  that  quarter  of  India  since  1756  w^*e  re- 
signed. The  Supreme  Council  disavowed  the  convention,  but 
empowered  the  General  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of 
Poorunder.    The  Mahrattas  would  not  listen  to  any  such  ptt)* 
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posals;  so  that  in  17B0  the  English  army  again  took  the  fidid* 
While  the  Poonah  miDisters  were  attacked  on  the  side  of  Bom* 
bay»  their  confederate  Sciadia  was  assailed  from  B^igal.  The 
war^  though  upon  the  whole  successfti],  was  in  neither  quarter 
attended  with  decisive  results.  Some  conquests  were  made  from 
Scindia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna ;  and  the  restoration  of 
these  was  the  principal  condition  of  the  peace  made  with  him  in 
1781.  The  mediation  of  that  chief  was  now  employed  with  the 
Poonah  government,  to  whom  an  envoy  was  dispatched  from 
the  Siq)reme  Council.  At  the  same  time  another  negotiator  ap- 
peared at  Poonah,  duly  authorized  by  the  General  of  we. 
Bombay  army.  The  Mahrattas  took  advantage  of  the  presence, 
of  two  ambassadors  acting  under  independent  commissions,  and. 
of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  English  presidencies  separately, 
solicited  peaoe^  to  make  the  conditions  oi  the  treaty  which  waa 
ooncliided  with  them  on  May  17,  1782,  much  less  favourable  to 
the  Company,  than  what  might  have  been  obtained  by  a  nego- 
tiation conducted  with  ordinary  prudence.  The  sacrifices  to 
which  the  English  submitted  were  great.  All  that  had  been 
sained  during  the  war,  Bassein  itself  ev^i  much  of  what  had. 
been  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Poorunder,  was  given 
up;  and  Sdndia  was  left  at  fiiU  Uberty  to  pursue  hk  schemes, of: 
aggrandizement. 

a*he  dissensions  of  the  ]M[ahratta  g;ovemment  had  ^ven  Hyder 
'  Ali  an  opportunity  of  increasing  his  dominions.  The  Poonid^ 
rulers,  when  their  power  became  somewhat  consolidated,  formed 
an  union  with  the  Subahdar  for  the  puipose  of  checking  his  pro* 
gress,  but  in  1775  sustained  a  severe  d^at  from  them.  Bom  in. 
his  offensive  and  in  his  defensive  measures^  Hyder  had  solicited 
the  aid  of  a  few  of  the  Company's  troops,  not  so  much  to  be  a 
direct  accession  of  strengdi^  as  to  prove  to  the  world  the  good 
imderstanding  which  subsisted  betweien  him  and  the  En^ish.> 
The  desired  aid  was  refused ;  and  of  the  refusal,  when  his  own 
territory  was  invaded,  he  had  some  reason  to  complain ;  since 
mutual  assistance  in  defensive  war  was  an  express  condition  of 
the  treaty,  by  which  in  1768  Madras  and  the  countrv  adjacent 
were  saved  from  pillage.  After  defeating  the  Mahrattas  in 
1778>  he  offered  to  co-operate  in  riestoring  Ragoba.  This  offer 
was  also  declined  from  some  views,  then  entertained  by  the  Su- 
preme Council,  of  entering  into  enga^ments  with  the  Rajah  of 
Berar,  which  were  incompatible  with  Ra^ba's  restoi^ation. 
Hyder,  who  was  always  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  the 
English,  and  who  must  have  retained  many  hostile  flings  and 
recollections  from  the  war  which  he  had  with  no  little  succesa 
carried  on  against  them  before,  was  completely  idienated  by  the 
aversion  thus  repeatedly  showit  on  the  [part  of  the  Company  to 
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enter  into  any  close  connexion  with  him.  The  occamcof  too 
appeared  favourable  for  attack.  The  Mahrattas,  actually  at 
war  with  the  English,  were  ready  to  join  him  ;  the  assistance  of 
France  was  certain';  and  the  Subahdar,  disgusted  with  the  occu^ 
pation  of  the  Guntoor  circar  by  the  Madras  presidency,  was  a 
willing  confederate.  With  these  allies,  he  rushed  down  upon  the 
Carnatic  in  July,  1780,  and  was  within  fifty  miles  of  Madras,  ere 
any  certain  intelligence  had  beeii  received  of  his  approach,  or  any 
measures  had  been  adopted  to  make  an  effectual  resistance.  His 
numerous  cavalry  carried  devastation  every  where ;  the  troops 
collected  to  oppose  him  were  few,  and  ill  provided  with  stores, 
and,  strange  to  say,  were  perplexed  in  all  their  operations^  by  the 
difficulty  which  they  experienced,  though  in  their  own  country, 
of  obtaining  information  from  the  people  concerning  the  move- 
ments of  an  invading  foe.  Hyder  continued  to  lay  waste  the 
Carnatic  till  his  death,  in  December,  1782.  His  army  lefl  sud- 
denly without  a  leader  (for  his  own  son  Tippoo  was  at  that  time 
far  distant),  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  would  have  been  dis- 
persed by  the  venr  appearance  of  a  foe.  But  all  the  representa- 
tions of  Lord  Macartney,  who  was  then  President  of  Madras, 
were  disregarded  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  General  Stuart 
remained  inactive  for  a  month;  and  after  he  did  take  the  field, 
made  such  haste  in  a  case  requiring  peculiar  dispatch,  that  he  ac- 
tually marched  a  hundred  mdes  In  forty  days  f  The  delay  allowed 
Tippoo  leisure  to  establish  his  authority  in  his  father's  dominions^ 
and  over  his  father's  army.  The  war,  in  the  Carnatic,  however, 
began  to  languish.  Peace  was  desirable  at  the  commencement  of 
a  new  reign :  hostilities  had  ceased  between  France  and  England: 
Mysore  was  invaded  on  the  west  and  south,  and  a  third  army  was 
ready  to  penetrate  into  it  from  the  east.  These  circumstances  dis- 
posed Tippoo  to  pacific  views;  and  accordingly  in  March,4784'y 
three  years  and  a  half  of  desolation  terminated  in  a  mutual  resti* 
tution  of  conquests.  •  . 

In  the  beginning  of  the  invasion  Mr.  Hastings  afforded  very 
liberal  assistance  to  the  government  of  Madras ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  war  he  totally  withheld  supplies.  He  even  endea- 
voured to  weaken  the  vigour  of  the  Presidency  by  negotiating 
directly  with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  by  ordering  Lord  Macart- 
ney to  surrender  the  assignment  which  he  had  obtained  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  country  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  This 
order  Lord  Macartney  refused  to  obey.  It  would  have  been 
madness  to  have  restored  the  management  of  the  revenue  to 
the  native  government,  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  resources  of 
the  state  were  scarcelv  adequate  to  its  preservation. 

In  the  survey  which  we  have  taken  of  the  principal  events  and 
measures  of  Mr.  Hastings's  administration^  we  have  made  no 
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mention  of  many  curious  transactions^  which  are  of  great  conser 
quence  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  purity  of  his  conduct,  but 
which,  as  they  could  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  situation  of 
the  people,  are  perhaps  not  strictly  within  the  pale  of  legitimate 
history.  For  the  same  reason  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  cabals  which  for  many  years  distracted  the  Su- 
preme Council,  and  the  bitter,  undeviating  opposition  \^  hich  Mr. 
Hastings  encountered  from  Mr.  Francis  and  his  party.  Whether 
Mr.  Francis  would  have  governed  India  with  a  more  strict  regard 
to  justice,  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  measures  which  he  urged  afford 
ample  proof,  that  he  would  not  have  governed  it  with  much  pru- 
dence. His  intentions  might  be  good,  but  his  plans  were  gene- 
rally bad.  His  views,  both  of  internal  improvement  and  foreign 
policy,  were,  inferior  to  those  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  soundness  and 
reach  of  thought.  The  observations  with  which  ]\Ir.  Mill  cour 
dudes  his  account  of  this  distinguished  Indian  administration, 
are  so  just  and  so  temperate,  that  we  ought  not  to  withhold  them 
from  our  readers. 

**  Afler  the  unreserved  e;Khibition,  which  1  have  accounted  it  my 
duty  to  make,  of  the  evidence  which  came  before  me  of  the  errors  and 
vices  of  Mr.  Hastings's  administration,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  my  OYftk  mind,  and  to  save  me  from  the  fear  of  havinf^  giveii 
a  more  unfavourable  conception  than  I  intended  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  obligation  of  considering  two 
things.  The  first  is,  that  Mr.  Hastings  wa^  placed  in  difficulties,  ani 
acted  upon  by  temptations,  such  as  rew  public  men  have  been  called 
upon  to  overcome :  And  of  this  the  preceding  history  affords  abundaiice 
of  proof.  The  second  is,  that  of  no  man,  probably,  who  ever  had  a  ^reat 
share  in  the  government  of  the  world,  was  the  public  conduct  so  com- 
pletely explored,  and  laid  open  to  view.'  For  the' mode  of  transacting 
the  business  of  the  Company,  almost  wholly  by  writing;  first,  by 
written  consultations  in  the  Council ;  secondly,  by  written  commands 
on  the  part  of  the  Directors,  and  written  statements  of  all  that  was 
don«  on  the  part  of  their  servants  in  India ;  afforded  a  body  of  evidence, 
such  as  under  no  other  government  ever  did  or  could  exist :  And  this 
evidence  was  brought  forward,  with  a  completeness  never  before  e?^- 
emplified,  first  by  the  contentions  of  a  powerful  party  in  the  Council 
in  India;  next  by  the  inquiries  of  two  searching  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  in  the  third  place  by  the  production  of  almost 
every  paper  which  could  be  supposed  to  throw  light  upon  his  conduct, 
during  the  discussions  upon  the  proceedings  relative  to  his  impeach- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons ;  lastly,  by  the  production  of  papers 
upon  the  trial :  all  this  elucidated  and  commented  upon  by  the  keenest 
spirits  of  the  age ;  and  for  a  long  time  without  any  interposition  of 
power  to  screen  his  oftences  from  detection.  It  will,  probably,  be 
found  that  evidence  so  cocoplete  never  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
public  conduct  of  any  great  public  actor  before.  And  it  is  my  firm 
conviction,  that  if  we  had  the  advantage  of  viewiilg  the  conduct  of 
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tMher  men,  who  have  been  as  much  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  public 
aflbira,  as  completely  naked,  and  stripped  of  all  its  disguises,  as  his, 
few  of  them  would  be  found,  whose  character  would  present  a  higher 
claim  to  indulgence,  in  some  respects,  I  think,  even  to  applause.  In 
point  of  ability,  he  is  beyond  all  question  the  most  eminent  of  the 
chief  rulers  whom  the  Company  have  ever  employed ;  nor  is  there  any 
one  of  them,  who  would  not  have  succumbed,  under  the  difficulties 
which,  if  he  did  not  overcome,  he  at  any  rate  sustained.  He  had  no 
genius,  any  more  than  Clive,  for  schemes  of  policy  including  large 
views  of  the  past,  and  large  anticipations  of  the  future ;  but  he  was 
hardly  ever  excelled  in  the  skill  of  applying  temporary  expedients  to 
temporary  difficulties ;  in  putting  off  the  evil  day ;  and  in  giving  a  fair 
complexion  to  the  present  one.  He  had  not  the  forward  and  imposing 
audacity  of  Clive ;  but  he  had  a  calm  firmness,  which  usually,  by  its 
constancy,  wore  out  all  resistance.  He  was  the  first,  or  among  the  first 
of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  who  attempted  to  acquire  any  lan- 
guaffe  of  the  natives,  and  who  set  on  foot  those  liberal  inquiries  into 
jthe  literature  and  institutions  of  the  Hindus,  which  have  led  to  the  sa- 
tisfactory knowledge  of  the  present  day.  He  had  that  great  art  of  a 
ruler,  which  consists  in  attaching  to  the  Governor  those  who  are  go«  « 
verned;  for  most  assuredly  his  administration  was  popular,  both  with  hif 
coimtrymen  and  the  natives,  in  Bengal/'    (Vol.  IL  p.  683,  684*.) 

According  to  these  well  founded  remarks,  the  judgment  we 
pass  on  Mr.  Hastings  will  depend  6n  the  standard  by  which  we 
tiy  him.  Compare  his  conauct  with  the  inunutable^  unbending 
law  of  natural  justice,  and  it  will  be  found  wanting:  compare  it 
with  that  degree  of  obedience  which  rulers  general^  yield  to  the 
precepts  of  morality,  and  it  must  be  admitt^  to  exceed  the  com- 
mon'average  of  merit  Mr.  Pitt  condemned  the  first  part  of  his 
•administration^  but  alleged  that  the  latter  years  of  it  were  bi(  ~ 
praiseworthy.  There  is  no  room  for  any  sui^h  distinction^ 
transactions,  prior  to  1 780,  with  the  exception  of  the  RohiUa  war, 
«kre'  less  bkmeaUe  than  those  of  the  succeeding  period. 

In  1787,  Hastings  was  impeached,  brought  to  tiie  bar  of  tiie 
Lords,  and  admitted  to  bail.  On  February  18,  1788,  the  trial 
Commenced;  and  the  sentence  of  acquittal  was  prcfnounced 
April  17, 1795.  The  time  really  occupied  in  this  proceeding  is 
by  no  means  so  ^eat,  as  the  interval  between  the  beginning 
and  the  close  of  it  would  lead  us  to  imaging.  On  the  145tn 
day,  both  parties  had  finished  all  that  they  had  to  urge,  either 
as  evidence  or  argument;  and  the  Court,  Mr.  Burke  affirms, 
did  not  at  an  average  sit  more  than  three  hours  a  day.  Only  435 
hours,  therefore,  were  spent  in  trying  the  impeachment,  and  of 
these  a  great  proportion  were  spent  in  discussing  objecticms  to  the 
-admissibility  of  the  evidence  produced  by  the  managers.  Conse- 
quently, if  seven  hours  had  been  daily  devoted  to  the  trial,  the 
-whole  would  have  been  cDmfrfeted  in  deven  weeks.    This  surely 
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mras  tio  enormous  length  of  time  for  the  investigation  of  offences 
Against  the  happiness  of  whole  kingdoms,  committed  at  a  vast 
oistance  from  England,  in  a  place  where  the  ppwer  of  thje 
offender  enabled  him  easily  to  screen  his  most  biameable  pro- 
ceedings. The  cause  of  Mr.  Hastings's  acquittal  will  always  be 
a  question  of  some  interest :  for  though  several  of  the  charges 
were  weakly  supported,  there  were  otners  on  which  no  person 
.  who  investigates  the  matter,  either  sU{)erficiaUy  or  profoundly, 
can  admit  even  the  possibility  of  his  innocence.  His  judges, 
accustomed  to  act,  like  other  political  assemblies,  under 
the  influence  of  party  fedings,  aid  not  perhaps  view  the 
question  of  his  guilt  in  that  simple,  uncoloured  light,  in  which  a 
court  of  justice  ought  to  have  contemplated  it,  but  retained  in 
their  iudicial  character  the  sentiments  by  which  they  were  ac- 
tuated in  their  legislative  capacity.  They  saw,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  least  defensible  parts  of  his  conduct  had  proceeded,  not 
from  a  regard  to  his  private  interest,  but  from  a  desire  to  relieve 
the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  Company.  If  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  supposed  public  interest,  he  had  sometimes  trespassed  upon 
justice  and  humanity,  ought  he  to  be  rigorously  judged  ?  What 
ruler  had  ever  acted  otherwise?  Why  punish  Mr.  Hastings  for 
•what  had  always  escaped  with  impunity  in  other  men  clothed  with 
•  an  equal  extent  of  poiit^er  ?  They  did  not  sufficiently  keep  in  mind 
.that arbitrary  power  is  generally  abused,  because  it  has  seldom 
the  prospect  of  being  made  accountable  for  what  it  does,  but  that 
when  once  it  is  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  tribunal  authorized  tO 
pass  sentence  upon  it,  the  judgijnent  of  that  tribunal  should  be 
regulated  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  moral  rectitude 
and  municipal  taw,  not  by  the  dqiraved  customary  code  of  poll" 
tical  conveni^ce.  The  length  of  the  trial  was  likewise^  in  sooye 
measure^  a  cause  of  the  find  result.  The  public  mind,  weaned 
by  the  unexampled  duration  of  the  process,  at  last  contemplated 
with  indifference  actions  which  at  first  excited  its  abhorrence  | 
and  believing,  upon  the  bold  assertions  of  the  partisans  of  the 
licensed,  tkat  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment,  b^an  to  view  Mr.  Hastings  as  a  victim  to  the  ani- 
mosity of  a  faction.  The  mode  of  procedure,  too^  which  the  L.ord9 
adopted,  was  unfavourable  to  a  right  decision.  Instead  of  hearing 
the  evidence  for  and  against  eacli  charge  separately,  and  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  give  judgment  upon  it,  the  Lords  re* 
solved*  that  all  the  proof  of  the  accusers  should  be  first  go^e 
through,  next  all  that  was  to  be  urged  in  defence,  and  that  th^n 
judgment  should  be  given  on  all  the  articles  of  impeachment  at 
the  same  time.  In  a  subject  of  great  extent,  with  which  the 
judges  were  far  from  being  familiar,  no  more  effectual  method 
iiQiud  ha^e  been  adopted  of  producing  a  perplexity  of  mind, 
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-which  woald  not  fail  to  operate  in  favour  of  the  accused,  or  which, 
at  least,  would  give  motives  of  private  inclination  an  opportunity 
to  act,  amid  the  mist  of  doubt  in  which  the  understanding  was 
thus  involved,  with  an  energy  which  they  would  not' have  dared 
to  exert  against  accurate  knowledge  and  clear  views.     Mr.  Mill's 
observations  on  this  decision  of  the  Peers  are  acute ;  but  here,  as 
'on  many  odier  occasions,  he  weakens  their  force  by  pushing  them 
'to  an  extravagant  length:  "The  Lords,"  says  he,  "did  not 
inquire,  whether  the  path  pointed  out  was  that  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  but  whethfer  the  Lords  and  the  lawyers  had 
been  accustomed  to  tread  in  that  path  before,  *  We  shall  now, 
however,  decide,  that  whenever  the  path  which  leads  to  truth  is 
'  discovered,  it  is  no  longer  the  question,  who  has  not  walked  ia 
it  before,  but  who  shall  best  walk  in  it  for  the  future."    This  de^ 
cision  is  right  in  an  individual,  but  we  hope  the  time  will  never 
'  come,  when  English  courts  of  justice  wiU  decide  on  such  prin- 
ciples.    Their  forms  of  procedure  are  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,    so  that  they  must  walk  where  their  predecessors  have 
^walked  before  them.     The  discovery  that  the  beaten  path  is  a 

•  bad  one,  or  that  a  better  exists,  is  a  good  reason  for  the  inter- 
'  position  of  the  legislature;  but  is  no  reason  at  all  to  justify  judi- 
cial authorities  in  usurping  legislative  power.  The  grounds  for 
assailing  the  propriety  of  the  Lords*  resolution  were  sufficiently 
strong,  without  having  recourse  to  such  fallacious  arguments. 
It  was  contrary  to  precedent  and  constitutional  law,  and  was 

*  probably  adopted  on  the  authority  and  through  the  influence  of 
the  Chancellor  Thurlow,  who  from  first  to  last  was  the  strenuous 

'  advocate  of  Hastings. 

But  the  circumstance,  which,  above  any  other,  contributed 
to  the  "final  judgment  of  acquittal,  was  the*  exclusion  on  tech- 
nical grounds  ot  the  strongest  evidence  which  the  managers 
had  to  produce.  The  courts  of  justice  in  England  acknow- 
ledge a  number  of  rules,  which  fix  the  species  of  evidence  ne- 
cessary to  make  out  the  allegations  of  th^arty,  and  exclude 
all  evidence  of  a  different  kind  or  degree.  These  rufes  have  not 
been  the  result  of  a  deliberate  act  of  legislative  wisdom,  but  have 
been  established  by  the  courts  themselves ;  sometimes  in  compli- 
ance with  what  experience  showed  to  be  most  convenient ;  at 
other  times,  in  conformity  to  existing  prejudices,  or  to  fdnrts  of 
proceeding  rendered  sacred  by  long  continuance.  Their  extent 
can  only  be  co-ordinate  with  the  authority  which  established 
them ;  and  accordingly  what  is  an  established  rule  in  one  court  is 
oflen  of  no  force  in  another.  In  ail  the  common  law  tribunals 
one  set  of  rules  is  acknowledged;  in  courts  of  equity,  the  canons 
of  evidence  are  very  different ;  and,  if  we  travel  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Admirdty  or  Ecclesiastical  juri^iction^  we  find  on 
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this  point  a  still  greater  diversity.     The  origin,  therefore,  from 
which  these  rules  emanate,  proves,  that  they  have  not  in  themselves , 
any  binding  force  upon  the  House  of  Peers,  except  so  far  as 
that  assembly  shall  deem  them  favourable  to  the  investigation  of 
truth.      We  may  even  go  further.      The  technical    rules    of 
evidence  were  fnamed  with  a  view  to  the  matters  which  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  courts  which  sanctioned  them,  and 
to  the  modes  of  procedure  and  forms  of  pleading  usual  there. 
Consequently,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they  wul  be  fit  for  a 
judicature  in  which  the  same  modes  and  forms  do  not  prevail, 
and  which  decides  upon  causes  of  a  totally  different  class.     The  . 
Lords,  however,  chose  to  proceed  on  other  principles.      Not 
duly  respecting  their  own  pre-eminent  dignity,  not  considering 
(he  impossibility  of  establishing  the  misconduct  of  a  Governor- 
General  of  India,  by  the  same  kind  of  proof  which  is  required 
to  convict  a  churchwarden   of  misapplying  the  funds  of  the. 
parish,  they  held,  contrary  to  high  precedent  and  authority,  as 
•well  as  to  the  great  general  principles  of  constitutional  law,  that, 
they  were  bouhd  by  the :  technical  rules  of  evidence  acknow- 
ledged in  the  inferior  courts.,     Nor  were :  they  satisfied  with 
yielding  implicit  assent  to  the  abstract  canons  promulgated  by 
the  judges;  even  Jn  the  particular  application  of  the  rules,  they 
blindly  followed  the  same  leaders.     For  whenever  any  dispute^ 
arose  with  respect  to  the  admissibility  of  a  witness,  a  document, 
or  a  question,  they  threw  the .  circumstances  into  jthe  form  of  a: 
special  case,   upon  which  they  demanded  the  opinion  of  the, 
judges,  whether  that  particular  witness  ought  to  be  examined, .. 
that  particular  document  produced,  or  that  particular  question^ 
put.     This  was  a  very  different  thing  from  consulting  them  on* 
an  abstract  point  of  law;  and,  as  a  committee  of  the  Housaof 
Commons  well  observed,  the  Peers  .might  with  equal  propriety 
have  transmitted  the  whole  of  the  evidence  to  the  judges  in  the 
form  of  a  special  verdict,  and  required  them  to  say,  whether, 
upon  all  the  matter  therein  contained,  the  accused  should  be  pro- 
nounced guilty  or  not  guilty.  * 

The  effect  of  so  unconstitutional  an  application  of  legal 
,  maxims,  was  to  prevent  the  managers  from  adducing  the 
proofs  of  guilt  in  their  possession.  A  letter,  for  instance^ 
m  which  the  writer  alleged  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  received  a 
large  bribe  from  her,  and  the  minutes  in  which  the  delivery  of 
the  letter  to  the  council  were  recorded,  had  been  rejected  on  a 
technical  nicety.  It  was  then  proposed  to  call  in  Mr.  Francis, 
to  prove  that  such  a  letter  had  l)een  transmitted  to  the  council, 
and  that  Mr.  Hastings  knew  of  it.  .Now  it  is  a  legal  maxim, 
that  no  secondary  eviflence  shall  be  admitted  where  better  can 
be  bad.    The  letter  existed  in  writing  as  well  as  the  minutes  of 
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consultation ;  consequently  no  parole  evidence  of*  their  content! 
could  be  allowed,  and  Mr.  Francis's  testimony  was  excluded* 
First  the  Lords  determine  that  certain  writings  are  not  evidence; 
and  then  a  witness,  to  whom,  were  the  writings  not  in  existence, 
no  objection  could  be  made,  is  rejected  on  the  ground  that  these 
writings  are  better  evidence  than  his  words.  Horrid  cruelties 
were  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  the  district  of  Dinage- 
pore :  Mr  Hastings  endeavoured  to  rebut  the  charge  by  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  inhabitants :  this  certificate  the  managers  were 
not  allowed  to  repel  by  the  oflBcial  account  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  transmitted  by  one  of  the  Company's  servants.  Cor* 
ruption  was  charged  as  the  motive  to  the  appointment  of  a  native 
to  an  important  situation ;  yet  the  accusers  were  not  permitted 
to  adduce,  as  circumstantial  proof  of  corruption,  the  notorious 
unfitness*  of  the  individual,  or  his  gross  misconduct,  or  the 
mischievous  eiiects  of  his  appointment,  or  the  impression 
which  it  made  on  the  minds  of  the  people^  or  the  inadequate 
terms  on  which  the  bargain  was  concluded. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Lords  resolved  to  submit  to  such 
rules  of  evidence,  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  and  King's  Bench,  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Hastings  was 
certain :  not  that  the  riiles  were  in  themselves  bad  (though  a 
few  of  them  are  riot  very  good),  but  because  they  were  now  ap- 
plied to  matters  quite  different  from  those  for  which  they  had 
been  original^  framed.  Mr.  Mill  has  dissected  them  with  ex- 
treme ingenuity ;  but  his  reprobation  of  them  is  too  vehement, 
and  comprehends  too  much  in  its  sweep.  He  scarcely  touches 
upon  what  is  really  the  only  important  point  here,  that  the  rules 
whether  good  or  bad  in  themselves,  had  no  inherent  binding 
force  on  uie  Peers,  and  were  not  applicable  to  transactions  like 
those  of  Mr.  Hastings.  He  strikes  deeper,  by  uniformly  endea- 
vouring to  prove  that  the  rules  are  intrinsically  absurd.  Our 
opinion  is  different;  but  the  discussion  of  this  question  would  lead 
us  too  far  from  the  proper  subject  of  the  work.  The  great  scMrce 
of  error  in  Mr.  Mill's  conclusions,  is  his  strong  propensity  to  fix 
lipon  some  abstract  general  principle,  and  to  view  the  question 
before  him  exclusively  in  the  light  which  that  principle  throws 
upon  it,  without  making  the  least  allowance  for  the  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances by  which  every  thing  is  modified  in  the  real  business 
of  Kfe.  He  asserts,  for  instance,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  a^inst  himself:  because,  if  tie  is  innocent, 
lis  evidence  will  do  him  no  harm ;  and  if  guilty,  be  ousfat 
not  to  escape.  This  in  effect  is  to  subvert  uie  whole  order 
of  criminal  procedure.  Every  man  ouffht  to  be  presumed 
innocent,  till  he  is  proved  guilty.  Mr.  Mill*s  doctrine  siinounts 
nearly  to  a  declaration,  that  the  accused  are  to  be  presumed 
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guilty,  till  they  establish  theii:  oivn  ipnoceqce.  Is  it  right  tp 
place  a  man  in  a  situation,  in  which  perjury  almost  ceases  to  be  a 
crime  ?  Is  it  &ir  to  subject  hijiy.  to  an  examination,  in  which  all 
his  asseverations  of  innocence  will  be  ascribed  to  the  hope  of 
impunitj^  and  his  wprds  will  carry  weight  with  them,  only 
whai  th^  are  un&vourable  to  himself  ?  The  oppressions  which 
would  result  from  such  a  practice,  wherever  coinplete  liberty  was 
not  enjoyed,  meed  not  oe  stated :  they  are  surociently  obviousj 
and  have  been  too  well  illustrated  in  our  own  couutr)',  by  the  use 
which  was  made  of  oaths  of  purgation  by  the.  Tudor  family.  It 
is  not  only  to  opinions  unfavourable  to  Hastings's  cause,  that 
our  historian  is  carried  by  his  love  of  abstract  principles :  the 
same  predilection  carries  him  to  assail  the  managers  ot  the  im- 
peachment. Whenever  we  pronounce  an  act  to  be  unjust,  we 
should,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  make  amends  for  the  injury 
that  has  been  inflicted :  ^^  Therefore,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  ^^  the  ac- 
cusers of  the  Governor-General  ought  to  oe  condemned,  because 
no  voice  was  ever  heard  among  them  to  cry  for  restitution  and 
compensation  to  those  who  had  suffered  by  his  acts."  No  such 
voices  we  gr^nt,  was  ever  heard ;  but  the  reasons  why  this  was 
so  are  very  good.  The  proper  office  of  judicial  authority  is  to 
punish  the  guilty,  not  tp  relieve  the  wretched ;  and  the  wrongs 
with  which  Mr.  Hastings  was  charged,  were,  in  almost  every 
ease,  of  such,  a  nature  as  admitted  of  no  compensation,  except 
that  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  similar  proceedings  by 
providing  for  the  mture  good  govenunait  of  Itidia.  A  clamour 
for  compensation  would  have  been  either  hypocrisy  or  folly. 
What  confusion  would  have  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  place- 
Rohilcund  in  the  situation  which  it  held  at  the  end  of  1773,  or 
from  r^toring  Cheyte  Sing  to  the  government  of  Benares  T 

Though  Mr.  Hastings  escaped  with  impunity,  the  discussions, 
\vhich  had  been  excited  by  his  measures,  had  even  before  his 
impeachment  convinced  the  nation  of  the  existence  of  great 
abuses,  and  the  necessity  of  great  changes,  in  the  mode  of 
governing  India.  Mr.  Fox,  the  minister,  proposed,  towards 
the  end  di  1783,  what  he  and  his  friends  denominated  a  vigor-^ 
ous,  substantial,  and  effectual  scheme  of  governm^t.  It  con- 
tained a  multitude  of  inferior  regulations,  which,  though  good 
enough  so  far  as  they  went,  did  not  go  very  fiur;  but  Uie  great 
principle  of  it  was,  to  transfer  all  the  power  of  the  East  India 
Company,  with  the  exception  of  the  subordinate  management 
of  their  commercial  concerns,  to  seven  commissioners  nominated 
at  first  in  the  act,  to  be  appointed  for  the  future  on  the  oc- 
currence of  any  viicancy  by  the*  King,  and  removable  only  by 
him  uppn  an  address  frpm  either  ^.ouse  of  Parliament.  The 
.Comply*  alarmed  j»t  so  bold  a(    Attempt  to  annihilate  their 
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ittiperial  existence,  and  to  degrade  them  to  a  merely  mercantile 
character,  brdke  forth  into  tne  most  clamorous  opposition.  A 
panic  pervaded  the  nation.  The  cry  every  where  was,  that  no 
corporate  right  was  any  longer  safe ;  for  few  reflected  that  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  East  India  Company  was  a  trust 
whicli  parliament  nad  sold  to  them  for  money ;  and  that  when* 
ever  they '  abused  that  trust,  so  as  to  make  it  a  source  of  long 
contiimed  misery  to  their  subjects,  as  well  as  of  ever  increasing 
poverty  to  themselves,  it  was  the  right,  or  rather  the  duty,  of 
the  legislature  to  resume  the  power  which  they  had  delegated  to 
,  hands  that  knew  not  how  to  exercise  it.  The  King  himself^ 
while  the  bill  was  pending  in  the  upper  House,  interfered  by 
an  intimation,  that  he  should  consider  all  who  voted  for  it  as 
his  personal  enemies.  The  result  was,  that  the  measure  was  re- 
jected by  the  Lords,  the  ministry  dismissed,  the  parliament  dis- 
solved, and  another  summoned,  in  which  the  party  of  the  new 
minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  had  a  very  numerous  majority.  His  scheme 
for- the  government  of  India  was  eagerly  expected.  It  was  at 
length  produced;  and  in  August,  1784-,  passed  into  a  law.  In 
aspect  it  diflFered  from  Mr.  Fox's ;  but  in  substance,  so  far  as  the 
Company's  privileges  were  concerned,  it  was  the  very  same.  It 
created  a  board,  called  the '  Board  of  Control,  the  members 
of  which  were  named  by  the  crown,  and  dismissed  at  its  plea- 
sure : 

**  The  senior  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  is  essentially  a  new  Secretary  of  State ;  a  secretary 
for  the  Indian  department.  Of  this  pretended  Board  and  real  Secre- 
tary, the  sphere  of  action  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  civil  and  mi- 
litary government,  exercised  by  the  Company ;  but  not  to  their  com* 
mercial  transactions.  Its  duties  were  very  ill  defined,  or  rather  not 
defined  at  all,  but  only  adumbrated,  in  the'  following  vague  and  un- 
certain terms ;  *^  from  time  to  time,  to  check,  superintend,  and  con- 
trol, all  acts,  operations,  and  concerns,  which  in  anywise  relate  to  the 
civil  or  military  government,  or  revenues,  of  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  said  United  Company  in  the  East  Indies."  All  corres- 
pondence, relative  to  the  government,  was  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Board ;  all  letters  from  India,  as  soon  as  received ;  all  letters,  orders,  or 
instructions  intended  for  India,  before  they  were  sent.  It  was  also  to  be 
furnished  with  copies  of  ail  proceedings  of  Directorial  and  Proprietary 
Courts ;  and  to  have  access  tc  the  Company's  papers  and  records. 
The  most  material  clause  was  that  by  which  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  every  command  of  the  Board,  and 
to  3end  out  all  orders  and  instructions  to  Jndia  as  it  pleased  the  Board  to 
alter  and  amend.  In  the  second  edition  of  the  bill,  when  a  sure  majority 
made  the  minister  bold,  a  power  was  even  added  by  which,  in  cases  of 
secrecy,  and  cases  of  urgency ;  cases  of  which  the  Board  itself  was 
tb  l^e  the  judge ;  the  Board  of  Control  might  issue  and  transmit  i(s  own 
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ordcArs  to  India  without  the  inspection  of  the  Directors.  It  was  onljr 
in  the  case  of  a  doubt  whether  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Control  re« 
lated  or  did  not  relate  to  things  within  the  sphere  of  the  civil  and  mill- 
tary  government,  that  any  appeal  was  allowed.  An  appeal  was  then 
given  to  the  King  in  Council.  An  appeal  from  the  King's  Council, 
to  the  King  in  Council,  was  ridiculed,  even  by  the  opponents  of  the 
bill,  as  an  appeal  from  the  same  to  the  same."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  706,  707.), 

Mr.  Pitt's  aim  in  the  establishment  of  this  new  administrative 
organ  clearly  was,  to  have  the  appearance  of  abstaining  from  any 
gross  infringement  of  the  directors'  powers,  and  yet  to  create  aii 
authority  which  would  in  effect  absorb  theirs.  Mr.  Fox  proposed 
to  enact,  that  India  should  bfe  governed  by  his  commissioners,. 
B^nd  not  by  the  directors :  Mr.  Fitt  did  enact,  that  India  should 
be  governed  by  the  directors — according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
similar  commissioners.  The  latter  accomplished  covertly  what 
the  former  attempted  openly.  Thin  as  was  the  veil  which 
screened  this  attack  uppn  the  Company  from  public  view,  it  was 
sufficient  to  save  the  measure  from  the  opposition  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  Mr.  Fox.  The  sense  of  helplessness,  perhaps, 
contributed  to  blind  the  eyes  or  stifle  the  clamours  of  those,  wno 
had  a  little  before  asserted  so  loudly  the  Company's  rights.  The 
directors,  conscious  that  they  had  no  refuge  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  minister,  probably  alloweu  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived more  easily,  than  they  would  have  done,  had  they  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  effectual  resistance.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  little  doubt,  but  that  they  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
retaining  their  power  not  much  impaired,  as  the  board  would 
rarely  interfere,  except  in  cases  of  flagrant  mismanagement- 
Such  hopes .  might  easily  be  built  on  the  vague,  amDiguous 
terms  of  the  act,  and  seem  to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  pri- 
vate language  of  the  minister.  But  these  flattering  delusions 
were  soon  ^dispelled  by  the  conduct  of  the  board,  and  by  the 
declarations  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  in  1788  afBrmed,  "  That  there 
was  no  one  step  which  could  have  been  taken  previous  to  passing 
the  act  of  1784,  by  the  court  of  directors,  touching  the  military 
and  political  concerns  of  India,  and  also  the  collection,  manage- 
ment, and  application  of  the  revenues  of  the  territorial  posses- 
sions, that  the  commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Control  had  not 
now  a  right  to  take  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authorities  vested 
in  them  by  the  act  of  1784."  The  patronage  of  the  Company 
went  with  its  supreme  power.  The  crown  Indeed  had  the  direct 
nomination  of  only  the  Commander-in-Chief;  but  the  necessity 
of  its  approbation,  and  the  power  of  recal,  gave  it  in  effect  the 
appointment  of  the  Governor-General,  the  Presidents,  and  the 
M^n^be^s  of  Council ;  and  though  the  selection  of  persons  to  fill 
Aubordinate  situations  was  left  to  the  directors,  yet  in  the  exer- 
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dse  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  ftinction,  the  least  hint  from 
the  controling  body  could  not  fail  -to  be  equivalent  to  a  com* 
tnand.  Viewed,  therefore,  in  relation  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Company,  Mr.  Pitt's  bilj,  and  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  were  on  a  footing 
of  equality.  The  only  real  difference  between  them  was  the 
mode  in  which  they  respectively  affected  the  Royal  prerogative. 
The  supreme  administration  of  India^  including  a  great  portion 
of  legislative  as  well  as  executive  authority,  wai*  by  Mr.  Pitt 
annexed  to  the  crown :  by  Mr.  Fox  it  was  transferred  to  seven 
commissioners,  who,  though  they  were  in  the  sequel  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown,  could  be  dismissed  onl^  upon  an  address 
from  either  House  of  Parliament.  Burke  gave  to  a  certain  ex<^ 
tent  a  true  description  of  his  friend's  measure,  when  he  ocnnpared 
the  constitution  of  the  proposed  board  to  that  of  the  twelve 
judges.  What  effects  would  have  been  produced  on  the  balance 
of  government  in  England,  by  investing  with  great  power,  and 
the  ipeans  of  still  greater  influence,  a  few  men  neither  chosen  by 
the  people  nor  immediately  dependant  on  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign, is  a  question  of  curious,  but  not  of  easy  investigation; 
Mr:  Mill  has  overlooked  it ;  though  the  solution  of  so  interesting 
a  problem  was  a  task  well  worthy  of  his  analytical  talents. 

Considered  as  schemes  for  improving  the  situation  c^  our  In* 
dian  subjects,  neither  of  the  two  plans  deserves  any  preference 
over  the  other.*  Both  trusted  exclusively  for  the  expected  ame* 
lioration  to  the  transference  of  power  from  the  directors  to  certain 
commissioners:  so  that  the  only  question  is,  whether  th^reis  any 
reason  to  hope,  that  the  new  rulers  will  be  superior  to  the  old  in  the 
capacity  or  in  the  desire  of  governing  India  well.  The  members 
of  the  Board  of  Control  cannot  be  presumed  to  surpass  the 
directors  in  talent,  or  to  have  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  wi& 
India ;  they  have  no  additional  motives  to  diligence  and  probity 
in  the  exercise  of  their  powers;  they  have  the  same  inducements 
tV  abuse  their  patronage  or  to  connive  at  delinquency ;  and  die 
responsibility,  by  being  distributed  along  with  the  semblance  of 
autnority  between  two  Dodies,  becomes  a  weaker  security  for  the 
good  conduct  of  either.  Our  historian's  most  elaborate  analysis 
of  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  to  benefit  India,  is  executed 
with  great  clearness  and  sagacity.  He  has  completely  embraced 
the  different  bearings  of  the  subject,  and  has  examined  with 

Eatient  accuracy  each  mode  iii  which  any  beneficial  results  might 
e  expected  to  be  brought  about.  Perhaps  there  is  even  too 
much  formality  of  arrangement  and  minuteness  of  dissection  in 
it;  too  much,  we  mean,  for  those  Who  loath  instruction^  unless 
presented  in  an  elegant,  amusing  form.  We  shall  retract  a  few 
of  his  observations,  both  as  important  in  themselves,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  author's  views :  - 
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.  **  In  every  one  of  the  circumstances)  therefore,  upon  which  good 
government  depends,  we  have  examined  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
found  it  to  be  still  more  defective,  as  an  instrument  of  government, 
than  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  incompetency  of  which  to  the  right 
government  of  India,  had  been  so  loudly  and  so  universally  pro- 
claimed* 

<*  What  will  be  said  in  its  favour  is  this:  Thattlie  Board  of  Control, 
and  the  Court  of  Directors,  check  each  other.  The  meaning  of  this  must 
be,  that  where,  for  example,  the  Court  of  Directors  might  have  an  in- 
terest  in  misgovemnlent,  the  Board  of  Control  has  no  such  interest, 
abd  in  that  case  will  not  idlow  the  Court  of  Directors  to. pursue  their 
interest :  that,  in  like  manner,  where  the  Board  of  Control  might  have, 
an  interest  in  misgovernment,  the  Court  of  Directors  have  no  such  in- 
terest, and  in  that  case  will  not  allow  the  Board  of  Control  to  pursue 
its  interest. 

*'  According  to  this  supposed  mode  of  operation^  the  interests  of 
all  the  governing  parties  are  defeated.  The  theory  unhappily  foreets 
that  there  is  another  mode  of  operation ;  in  which  the  interests  of  all 
may  be  secured ;  a  mode  which,  therefore,  is  very  sure  of  being  in 
general  preferred.  The  mode  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this ;  that 
the  one  party  is  allowed  to  promote  its  interests,  that  it  may  extend  to 
the  other  a  similar  indulgence  in  its  turn.  The  motives  to  misgovern-' 
ment,  therefore,  are  Increased  bv  aggregation,  not  diminished  by  coun^ 
tisraction.  This  is  the  efiect  of  the  greater  part  of  the  checks  upon 
nuisgovemment,  which  have  ever  been  established  in  the  world;  and  it 
is  a  law  from  which  the  Board  of  Control  and  Court  of  Directors  form 
most  assuredly  no  exception. 

•  *^  There  is  still  another  circumstance ;  and  one  to  which  the  greatest 
importance  will  dpubtless  be  attached.  So  long  as  the  government  of 
India  was  independent  of  the  minister,  he  had  no  interest  in  hiding^ its 
Refects;  but  might  oflen  acquire  popularity  by  disclosing  them.  The 
government  of  Iivdia^  in  these  circumstances,  was  subject  to  a  pretty  vi- 
gilant inspection  from  Parliament.  Inquiries  of  the  most  searching 
description  had  twice  been  instituted,  and  carried  into  its  innermost 
recessed.  The  persons,  charged  with  the  duties  of  government  in 
India,  acted  under  a  flill  sense,  of  the  attention  with  which  they  were 
watched,  and  the  exposure  to  which  their  conduct  was  liable.  A  be« 
neficial  jealousy  was  preserved  alive,  both  in  parliament,  and  in  the  na- 
tion. At  that  time  both  erred  by  too  much,  perhaps,  rather  than  too 
little,  of  a  disposition  to  presume  among  their  countrymen  in  India  the 
existence  of  guilt.  But  this.was  a  far  more  salutary  disposition,  than 
a  blind  confidence*  which,  by  presuming  that  every  thing  is  right, 
operates,  powerfully  to  put  every  thing  wrong.  A  most  remarkable 
revolution  was  effected,  the  moment  afler  the  government  of  India 
was  made  totally  dependant  upon  the  minister,  and  becamie  in 
fact  an  incorporated  part  of  his  administration.  It  was  then  the  in- 
terest of  the  minister  to  prevent  inspection ;  to  lull  suspicion  asleep ;  to 
ward  off  inquiry;  to  inspire  a  blind  confidence;  to  praise  incessantly 
the  management  of  afPairs  in  India,  and,  by  the  irresistible  force  of  hit 
infiuence,  make  other  people  praise  it*    The  effects  are  memorable. 
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From  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  Bengal, 
parliament  and  the  nation  had  resounded  with  complaints  of  the  IncSan 
administration.  These  complaints  had  continually  increaised  in  loudness, 
till  the  moment  when  it  became  the  interest  of  the  minister  to  praise. 
From  that  very  moment,  complaint  was  extinguished ;  and  the  voice  of 
praise,  in  its  highest  key,  occupied  the  vacant  air.  *  From  that  time  to 
this,  no  efficient  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the' government  in  India 
has  ever  taken  place.  Yet  in  the  frame  of  the  government  no  one 
new  security  can  be  pointed  out,  on  which  a  rational  man  would 
depend  for  any  improvement:  and  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany have  continued  to  fall  into  greater  and  greater  embarrassment  and 
distress."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  713,  714-0 

These  latter  observations  would  not  have  applied  with  equal 
force  to  Mr.  Fox's  bill.  His  scheme  did  not  so  completely  identify 
the  government  of  Hindustan  with  the  English  executive.  In 
it  there  was  even  a  possibility,  that  the  administration  of  India 
might  have  been  occasionally  in  the  hands  of  the  party  opposed 
to  the  minister  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  the  minor  details  of  the  law 
pf  1784,  or  of  those  of  the  bill  which  was  introduced  in  1788,  for 
the  purpose  of  announcing  in  less  ambiguous  terms  the  import  of 
the  former  act.  In  17869  a  great  alteration  took  place,  by  the 
union  of  the  supreme  civil  and  the  supreme  military  authority  in 
the  person  of  the  Governor-General,  who  was,  at  the  same  time, 
enabled  to  act,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  in  opposition  to  the 
recorded  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  his  Council.  We  now  re- 
turn to  trace  the  proceedings  of  tne  Indian  administrations  sub- 
.  sequent  to  that  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

Macpherson,  as  senior  member  of  the  Council,  succeeded  to 
the  chair  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Hastings's  departure.  He  intro- 
duced some  minute  financial  arrangement,  and  some  measures 
calculated  tq  diminish  the  expenses  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  But 
little  time  was  given  him  to  act  upon  any  extensive  scheme ;  for 
in  September,  1786,  Lord  Cornwallis  entered  upon  the  exercise  of 
the  supreme  power.  Scarcely  had  the  new  Governor-General  ar- 
rived, when  the  Nabob  of  Oude  applied  for  rehef  from  his  pecuniary 
burdens.  A  second  brigade,  the  expense  of  which  fell  upon  him, 
had  been  stationed  in  nis  country,  in  addition  to  the  one  \«^ich 
he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  support;  and  this  he  now  requested 
to  be  withdrawn.  Lord  Cornwallis  refused,  because  he  thought 
the  brigade  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  province ;  but  he 
fixed  the  annual  payments  of  the  Nabob  at  the  sum  of  50  lacs, 
fhough  84  lacs  was  the  average  amount  of  the  sums  annually  re- 
mitted during  the  nine  preceding  years,  and  great  arrears  were 
still  claimed  by  the  Company.  Tlys  diminution  in  the  sum  total 
pf  expense  softens  considerably  the  harshness  of  compelling  a 
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dependent  ally  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  troops,  than  the 
treaty  with  him  specified.  As  tne  defence  of  Oude  was  the  defence 
of  Bengal,  we  had  a  right  to  provide  for  its  security,  but  no  right 
to  buroen  others  with  greater  expenses  than  they  had  agreed  to 
defray.     The  next  step  m  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Comwallis 
was,  to  demand  the   restitution  of  the  Guntoor  Circar,  which, 
upon  the  death  of  Bassalut  Jung,  had  been'  occupied  by  the 
Mizilm.     The  apprehensions  which  that  prince  entertained  of  his 
two  formidable  neighbours,  the  Sultan  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrat<« 
tas,  induced  him  to  acquiesce  readily,  ana  even  to  be  eager  in 
proposing  a  new  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  with  the  Company. 
Fartly  m)m  fear  of  alarming  the   iealousv  of  the  Mahrattas^ 
partly  from  reluctance  to  disregard  the  prohibitions  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  the  Governor-General  refused  to  enter  into  new 
engagements ;  but  he  did  what  was  equivalent  by  agreeing  to 
consider  the  treaty  of  1758  as  revived.     That  treaty,  at  least  as 
now  interpreted,  entitled  the  Nizam  to  the  assistance  of  a  bd^y  of 
the  Company's  troops,  whenever  he  demanded  them;  and,  as  it 
had  been  originally  formed  during  the  first  war  with  Hyder  Ali^ 
provided  for  the  partition  of  a  district  of  the  Mysorean  king- 
dom.  The  revival  of  such  a  compact  could  not  be  viewed  with  a 
favourable  eye  by  the  Sultan  Tippoo.    Lord  Comwallis  indeed 
declared,  that  the  article  directea  against  the  Sovereign  of  My- 
sore was,  in  effect,  annulled  by  the  relations  of  amity  at  present 
subsisting  between    him    ana  the  Company;  but  he,    at  the 
same  time,  promised  that  if  the  district  specified  in  the  treaty 
should  ever,  with  the  Nizam's  aid,  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  English,  it  should  be  disposed  of  according  to  tiie  provisions 
of  1768.     The  exaspeicated  nostiliw  of  Tippoo's  mind  was  soon 
displayed  in  the  encroachments  of  his  dependant,  the  Rajah  of 
-  Cherika,  and  without  disguise  in  his  own  aggressions  upon  the 

•  Rajah  of  Travencore.  That  prince,  an  ally  of  the  English,  and 
recognized  as  such  in  the  treaty  of  1784,  had  many  years  be- 
fore constructed  a  wall  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains, 
as  a  protection  firom  the  encroachments  of  the  gradually  in- 

•  creasing  power  of  Mysore.  The  cession  of  some  districts, 
through  which  the  wall  passed,  he  obtained  at  the  time  from  the 

■  Rajah  of  Cochin;  and  in  1789,  purchased  from  ihe  Dutch  two 
forts  which  were  necessary  to  the  completion  of  his  line  of  de- 
fence. Cochin  had  since  become  tributary  to  Mysore,^and  Tip- 
poo now  demanded,  from  Travencore,  the  forts  and  the  ceded 
districts.  The  forts  had  never  been  dependant  on  the  Rajah  of 
Cochin,  and  the  territory  in  question  had  been  ceded  long  befoic^ 
Mysore  possessed  any  authority  over  bim; — the  claims  of  the 
Sultan  were,  therefore,  clearly  unjust*  However,  on  the  25th  of 
December,  he  commenced  hostilities ;  and,  four  days  afterwards^ 
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made  an  unsuccesfifiil  endeavour  to  force  his  way  witliin  the  wait 
As  the  attack  failed,  he  thought  proper  to  cfisavow  it,  and  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  the  Supreme  Council ;  but,  in  die  meaa 
time,  having  seized  an  opportunity  of  breaking  through  the  line 
of  defence,  ne  ravi^ed  a  great  part  of  Travenoore.     Lord  Cc»m* 
wallis  now  prepared  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war*   He 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Niswin,  and 
ordered  the  payments  to  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot^ 
as    well    as    the   disbursements    for   the  Company's    invest- 
ment, to  l>e  suspended.     One  army  proceeded  to  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Camatic ;  a  force  under  Abercromby  was  to  act 
on  the  Malabar  coast;  while  General  Medows,  on  the  south,  was 
to  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  Mysore.     The 
capture  of  Coimbetore,  Dindigul,  Palacatcherry,  Carroor,  Eroad, 
Sattimungul,  brought  the  English  to  the  foot  o(  the  Gujelhut^ 
pass,  which  led  straight  to  Seringapatam,  and  animated  them 
with  the  confident  expectation  of  compelling  their  foe  to  fight 
for  his  existence  in  the  very  centre  of  his  own  dominions,     l^is 
.dieering  prospect  was  for  a  time  overcast,     llrooo,  availing 
•himsdf  of  the  separation  of  the  army  into  three  bodies  too  dis- 
tant from  each  other  to  afford  mutual  support,  compelled  the 
advanced  division  to  retreat,  and  by  the  capture  of  Daraporam 
and  £road,  broke  up  the  line  of  General  Medows's  cooununica- 
tions,  so  as  completely  to  baffle  the  plan  of  the  intended  ini^- 
sion.     This  success  he  followed  up  by  marching  first  towards 
the  western  frontier  of  the  Camatic,  then  towards  the  southon ; 
but  the  close  pursuit  of  Medows  prevented  him  from  gaining  any 
advantage  in  either  quarter.     In  the  following  campaign,  ihstt  of 
1791,  Corn  wallis  resolved  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in 
person ;  not  from  any  overweening  opinion  that  his  military  ta- 
lents were  superior  to  those  already  actively  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company,  but  because  the  d^nity  of  his  situation 
would  have  great  influence  in  overawing  the  minds  4>{  the  native 

Eowers.  It  was  now  resolved  to  make  the  attack  from  the  west, 
y  the  line  of  Vellore,  Amboor,  and  Bangalore.  Tlie  strong 
fortress  of  Bangalore  fell  upon  the  21st  of  Mardi^  and  afters 
delay  occasioned  chiefly  by  wailing  for  the  Nizam's  cavalry,  who, 
upon  their  arrival,  were  found  to  be  useless,  the  English,  on  the 
Idth  of  May,  arrived  at  Arikera,  nine  miles  frpm  Saringapatam. 
At  the  same  time,  General  Abercromby,  who  had  performed  a 
most  laborious  march  from  the  Malabar  coast,  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ciqMtal,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant.  On  the  i5tb, 
(he  Sultan  hazarded  a,  battle,  in  which  he  was  defeated;  but  so 
extreme  was  the  want  of  provisions,  carriages,  and  draught 
cattle,  that  Lord  Cornwallis,  instead  of  proceeoing  to  besiege  the 
fortress,  which  so  much  trouble  and  esqpense  had  been  incurred 
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ib  reach,  commetic^d  his  retreat  on  the  96th  of  May ;  and  though 
the  distress  of  his  troops  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the  opportune 
arrival  of  two  Mahratta  armies  on  that  very  day,  he  continued 
to  fall  back  till  he  reached  Bangalore.  In  that  neighbourhood, 
the  Company's  forces,  with  one  of  the  Mahratta  armies,  remained 
during  some  months,  occasion&lly  occupied  in  reducing  the  ad- 
joining fortified  places,  particularly  such  of  them  as  commanded 
the  passes  into  the  Camatic ;  while  the  Nizam's  troops,  and  thtf 
other  division  of  the  Mahrattas,  were  similarly  employed  in 
the  northern  and  north-western  parts  of  Tippoo's  dominions. 
By  the  beginning  of  February,  1792,  the  preparations  for  a 
fresh  campaign  were  completed;  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month, 
XfOrd  Cornwallis  was  again  within  sight  of  Seringapatam.  An 
Attack  was  made  daring  the   night  of  the  6th,  and  partially 

^  continued  during  a  great  part  of  the  following  day,  which  ended 
in  the  dislodgement  of  the  Sultan  from  his  position,  and  in. the 
establishment  of  the  English  on  the  island,  in  which  the  fortress 
6tood.  The  morning  of  the  8th  saw  them  ready  to  begin  the 
aiege :  and  so  vigorously  were  their  ap^nroaches  carried  on,  that 
on  the  24th,  Tippoo  agreed  to  the  preliminary  terms,  which,  on 
the  19th  of  March,  were  formed  into  a  defimtive  treaty.  The 
Sultan's  punishment  was  severe:  he  was  forced  to  pay,  three 
crores  and  SO  lacs  of  rupees^  and  to  resign  one  half  of  nis  do* 
minions*  In  the  distribution  ot  his  spoils,  tlie  Mahratta  boun- 
dary was  extended  to  the  Tomboodra;  the  Nizam's  portion 
reached  from  the  Kistnah  to  beyond  the  Pennar;  the  Company 
acquired  his  territories  on  the  Malabar  coast,  a  district  on  tlie 
•w^er^  frontier  of  the  Carnatic,  and  another  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dindigul.  The  succ^sful  termination  of  this  war  is  to 
be  ascribed  ralner  to  the  energy  with  which  it  was  prosecuted, 
•than  to  military  skill*  The  government  of  India  was  now  a 
.aubstiUAtial  part  of  the  measures  of  the  English  ministry ;  so 
that  the  Sultan  had  no  longer  to  contend  with  that  trading 
Company,  T  which,  his  father  had  twice  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
ruin,  but  with  the  whole  resources  of  the  British  empire. 
At  the  same  time,  the  military  talents  and  virtues  displayed  in 
the  war,  especially  towards  its  close,  were  of  a  very  high  order. 
Medows  had  been  superseded  in  the  chief  commana  by  the 
presence  of  Lord  Cornwallis ;  yet  no  taint  of  jealousy  ever 
slackened  his  efforts  in  the  public  service.  ^'  If  Medows  is  above 
ground,"  said  his  Lordship,  when  hard  pressed  in  the  night  of 
the  attack  upon  the  Saltan's  army,  ^^  this  nring  will  bring  him  to 
sie."  No  es^ression  of  ccmfidence  could  have  been  more  nonour- 
able  to  Medows^  or  couldaffibrd  a.  more  striking  contrast  to  the  be- 
havio^r  of  General  Stuart,  and  the  dissensions  oetween  Coote  and 

^  Mvnro,  in  the  farmer  Mysoreaa  war.    To  say  nothing  of  the 
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brilliance  of  the  final  result,  even  the  obscurer  incidents,  such  as 
the  capture  of  forts  whose  names  are  now  in  the  mouth  of  no 
one,  displayed  a  truly  admirable  degree  of  courage  and  conduct. 
We  shall  extract  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Savendroog,  to  give 
our  readers  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  subordinate  incidents 
of  the  war.  < 

*^  It  is  a  vast  mountain  of  rock,  computed  to  rise  above  half  a  mile 
in  perpendicular  height,  from  a  base  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference, surrounded  by  a  close  forest,  or  jungle,  several  miles  in 
depth,  having  its  natural  impenetrability  heightened  by  thickets  of 
planted  bamboos.  A  narrow  path,  cut  through  the  jungle,  in  a  wind- 
ing direction,  and  defended  by  barriers,  served  as  the  only  approach 
to  the  fort :  The  natural  strength  of  the  mountain  had  been  increased 
by  enormous  walls,  and  barriers,  which  defended  every  accessible 
point :  And  to  these  advantages  was  added  the  division  of  the  moun- 
tain, by  a  great  chasm,  into  two  parts  at  the  top,  on  each  of  which 
was  erected  a  citadel ;  the  one  affording  a  secure  retreat,  though  the 
other  were  taken ;  and  by  that  means  doubling  the  labour  of  re- 
duction. 

^^  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart,  employed  during  the  first  campaiga 
in  reducing  Dindegul  and  Palacatcherry,  was  destined  to  command  at 
the  siege  of  Savendroog.  On  the  10th  of  December,  he  encamped 
within  three  miles  of  that  side  of  the  rock  from  which  it  was  proposed 
to  carry  on  the  attack ;  while  the  Commander-in-Chief  made  that 
disposition  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  which  seemed  best  adapted  to 
cover  the  besiegers,  and  secure  the  cpnvoy. 

**  The  first  labour  was  immense,  that  of  cutting  a  way  through  the 
powerful  jungle,  and  transporting  heavy  guns  over  the  rocks  and  hills 
which  intervened. 

*<  The  closeness  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  woods  had  tendered 
this  fortress  as  remarkable  for  its  noxious  "atmosphere  as  its  strength. 
Its  name  signified  literally  the  rock  of  death.     And  the  Sultan  con- 

fratulated  his  army  upon  the  siege ;  at  which  one  half,  he  said,  of  the 
English  army  would  be  destroyed  by  sickness,  the  other  by  the  sword. 
The  confidence  of  the  garrison  in  the  strength  of  the  place  had  this 
good  effect,  that  it  made  them  regard  the  approach  of  the  besiegers 
as  of  little  importance ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  ei:ect  their  batteries 
without  any  further  opposition  than  the  fire  of  the  fort. 

^<  Within  three  days  ader  the  opening  of  the  batteries  the  breach 
was  practicable.  .  The  jungle  was  now  of  advantage ;  for  growing  close 
up  to  the  very  wall  the  troops  were  able  to  scramble  up  unseen  by  the 
crevices  and  rugged  parts  of  the  rock,  and  made  a  lodgment  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  breach.  The  21st  of  December  was  the  day 
chosen  for  the  assault ;  and  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Medows  ar- 
rived to  witness  the  terrible  scene.  The  grenadiers  of  the  52d,  and 
flank  companies  of  the  76th  regiment,  led  by  Captain  Gage,  were  to 
gain  the  eastern  summit ;  Captain  Monson,  with  the  light  compa&y  of 
the  52d,  was  to  scour  the  works  on  the  western ;  the  flank,  companies 
of  the  7l8t,  under  Captains  Lindsay  and  RobertsoBi  were  to  engage 
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Whalevei^  works  or  parties  might  be  found  m  the  ehastn  between ;  th^ 
52d  and  72d  regiments  td  follow  the  flank  companies ;  and  parties/ 
under  Colonel  Baird  and  Major  Petrie,  were  to  proceed  i*oiind  ther 
mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy/ 
and  preventing  escape. 

'^  At  an  hour  before  noon»  on  a  signal  of  two  guns  from  the  bat^ 
teries,  the  flank  companies  advanced  to  the  breach,  and  mounted,- 
while  the  band  of  the  52d  regiment  played  Britons  strike  hornc.  The 
enemy  who  had  descended  for  the  defence  of  the  breach,  when  they 
beheld  the  Europeans  advancing,  were  seized  with  a  panic ;  and  Cap- 
tain Gage  had  little  difficulty  in  carrying  the  eastern  top :  The  danger 
was,  lest  the  %ing  enemy  should  gain  the  western  summit,  which, 
from  the  steepness  of  the  approach,  and  the  strength  of  the  works, 
might  require  a  repetition  of  the  siege.  To  provide  for  this  contin«« 
gency,  Captain  Monson  had  directions,  if  he  thought  advancing  impi'U-' 
dent,  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  some  part  of  the  hill  from  which  the 
operations  might  be  carried  on.  F'ortunately  the  enemy  impeded  onb 
another  in  the  steep  and  narrow  path  up  which  they  crowded  to  the 
citadel,  while  some  shot,  which  opportunely  fell  among  them  from  thd 
batteries,  increased  their  confusion.  Captain  Monson,  with  the  light 
company  of  the  52d  regiment,  and  a  serjeant  and  twelve  grenadiers 
6f  the  71st,  pressed  after  the  fugitives,  and  so  critical  was  the  momentji; 
that  the  serjeant  of  tlie  71st  regiment  shot,  at  a  distance,  the  man 
who  was  dosing  the  first  of  the  gates.  All  the  other  barriers  the 
English  entered  along  with  the  enemy,  about  100  of  whom  werer 
kill^  on  the  western  hill,  and  several  fell  down  the  precipices  endea* 
touring  to  escape.  The  prisoners  taken  were  few.  The  garrison^ 
they  said,  had  consisted  of  1,500  men,  but  a  great  part  of  them  had 
deserted  during  the  siege.  Of  the  English,  only  one  private  soldier 
was  slightly  wounded."     (Vol.  iii.  p«  227—229.) 

This  important  war  did  not  prevent  the  Governor  General 
from  endeavouring  to  improve  the  situation  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa,  by  a  complete  revolution  in  the  fkcal  and  judicial 
sVst&ms.  The  basis  of  the  change  was  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Zemindar  as  hereditafry  proprietor  of  the  soil  which  hd 
rfeftted,  subject  to  a  land  tax,  the  yearly  amount  of  which, 
though  fixed  at  first  only  for  ten  years,  was  in  1793  declared 
perpetual.  A  great  landed  aristocracy  would,  it  was  supposed, 
De  thus  created,  who  would  have  a  permanent  interest  in  thef 
improvement  of  the  country.  All  the  transit  duties,  as  grievous 
to  the  subject,  troublesome  in  their  collection,  yet  trifling  in 
thrtt  produce,  were  abolished :  though  the  monopolies  otsalt 
and  opium  were  still  retamed  in  the  hands  of  the  Company. 
This  plan,  emanating  without  doubt  from  the  purest  motives, 
and  exhibiting  a  moderation  and  self-denial,  seldom  found  in 
absolute  power^  failed  completely,  in  consequence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  circumstances  that  might  easily  have  been  foreseen;  Its 
r^ical  defect  was  the  want  of  any  rffectual  provision  for  the 
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fecurity  of  the  Ryot.     The  Zemind^  was  indeed  ordered  fo 
^nchicle  an  agreement  with  him,  the  terms  of  which,  specified 
in  a  written  schedule,  were  to  be  permanent     But  these  agree- 
xnents  were  either  not  made  at  all,  or  made  coUusively,  or  on 
such  conditions  as  left  the  farmer  at  the  mercy  of  his  superior. 
Accordingly,  the  Ryots  were  every  where  miserably  oppressed. 
The  prosperity  of  a  country  always  depends  on  the  security  of 
the  industrious  classes:    where  they  are  exposed  to  indefinite 
exactions,  the  very  sources  of  public  wealth  are  dried  up ;  what- 
ever is  done  for  the  comfort  or  dignity  of  the  higher  orders  is 
ineffectual ;  the  foundation  of  the  structure  is  crumbling  away, 
while  you  are  with  an  unprofitable  anxiety  employed  in  decorat- 
ing and  cementing  together  its  upper  and  more  conspicuous 
parts.     No  wonder  therefore  that  the  dominions  of  the  Bengal 
presidency  did  not  improve  rapidly  in  wealth,  while  the  imme- 
diate cultivators  of  the  soil  were  the  victims  of  rapacity.     The 
qnly  attempt  to  protect  them,  was  the  prohibition  issued  to  the 
Zemindars  of  enforcing  their  claims  by  summary  process.     The 
Ryot,  who  was  unwilling  to  pay  what  he  owed,  could  thus  com- 
pel his  landlord  to  go  through  the  tedious  forms  of  a  law-suit: 
but  the  difficulty  which  was  opposed  to  the  Zemindar  in  the 
recovery  of  his  jiist  claims,  made  him  the  more  eager  to  obtain 
all  that  he  could  by  violence.    At  the  same  time,  he  himself  was 
visited  with  summary  process  by  the  government,  when  his  land- 
tax  fell  into  arrear ;  in  other  words,  he  was  compelled  to  pay 
immediately  what  he  had  no  means  of  forcing  his  sub-renters  to 
pay,  till  he  had  hunted  them  through  the  circuitous  labyrinth 
of  the  regular  courts  of  justice.     The  consequence  was,   that 
though  the  rate  at  which  the  lands  had  been  assessed  was  ex- 
tremely moderate,  multitudes  of  the  Zemindars  were  unable  to 
make  good  their  engagements.     A  portion  of  their  lands  was  of 
course  immediately  attached  and  sold,  to  discharge  the  claims  of 
the  state;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  insolvency  proceed,  that  in 
the  year  1796  one-tenth  of  the  three  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa,  was  exposed  \o  sale.     The  government  thus   de- 
stroyed with  its  own  hand  the  aristocracy  which  it  had  laboured 
to  create.     An  attempt  which  was  made  to  remedy  the  mischief, 
by  enabling  the  Zemindars  to  enforce  their  claims  in  a  summary 
way,    varied  the  aspect  of    the  evil,  >vithout  diminishing  its 
extentr  '  Was  a  Zemindar  in  want  of  money  ?    He  distrained 
the  property  of  his  Ryots ;    no  matter  whether  he  had  a  just 
claim  or  not :  the  farmer  could  obtain  redress  only  by  expensive 
litigation,  and  the  oppressor  could  seize  all  the  funds  by  which 
that  litigation  was  to  be  carried  on.     The  situation  of  the  imme- 
diate cultivator  of  the  soil  was  now  worse  than  before;  and  firom 
kis  misery  arose  poverty  and  distress  among  the  very  classes  b^ 
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whom  be  was  harassed,  as  well  ^s  deficiency  in  the  produce  of 
the  public  revenue.  Such  were  the  effects  of  the  scheme  of 
finance  established  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  Its  ineflSciency  was 
not  accidental.  All  the  evils  which  were  experienced,  resulted 
necessarily  from  placing  the  property  of  the  soil  in  the  Zemindat, 
rather  than  in  the  immediate  cultivator.  It  was  unfortunate  for 
India,  that  Mr.  Francis's  unfounded  hypothesis  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  Zemindar  were  so  favourably  received  by  the  men 
in  power,  as  to  be  made  the  basis  of  the  wnole  system  of  internal 
polity.  The  Zemindar,  as  we  formerly  proved,  was  merely  the 
supreme  revenue  officer  of  the  district,  paid  by  a  commission, 
generally  of  about  ten  per  cent.,  on  the  sums  which  he  colIe<^ted. 
The  sovereign  was  the  real  owner  of  the  soil ;  the  Company  noW 
stood  in  the  sovereign's  place;  so  that  the  rights  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  the  Zemindars  by  the  plan  begun  in  1789,  and  com- 
pleted in  1 79S,  were  a  gratuitous  gift.  The  sacrifice  which  the 
Company  made  of  its  own  rights,  was  an  act  of  unequalled  li- 
berality :  we  have  only  to  regret,  that  the  Ryots  were  not  the 
objects  of  their  bounty.  ' 

The  leading  feature  of  the  new  financial  system,  was  ta 
secure  the  people  from  the  exactions  of  the  government.  But 
this  could  never  be  regarded  as  effected,  while  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  re- 
venue. The  collectors  were  accordingly  deprived  of  their 
judicial  power ;  and  in  their  stead,  a  court  composed  of  Euro- 
peans, with  natives  to  expound,  the  law  of  the  country,  wa9 
established  in  every  district.  Subordinate  to  these  Zillah 
courts  (such  was  their  name)  were  native  cotnmissioners,  who 
determined  disputes  in  which  the  value  of  the  matter  litigated 
did  not  exceed  fifty  rupees ;  while  superior  to  them*  were  (out 
tribunals  of  appeal,  which  severally  held  their  sittings  at  Cal-^ 
cutta,  Patna«  Moorshedabad,  Dacca.  Final  civiljurisdiction 
still  remained  with  the  Sudder  Duanee  Adattlut.  The  appeals^ 
however,  were  so  very  numerous  that,  to  lessen  its  tons,  the^^" 
very  summary,  but  very  absurd,  expedient  was  adopted  of  raising 
the  sum  on  which  appeal  was  admitted.  A  court  either  cannot 
or  will  not  administer  justice  to  all  who  demand  its  aid :  thei^ 
fore  it  marks  out  a  certain  description  of  causes,  in  which  if 
will  not  even  allow  justice  to  be  claimed.  Mr.  Mill  very  fairly 
observes,  that  it  would  have  been  a  more  rational  remedy,  to  have 
determined  by  lot  what  particular  appeals  out  of  a  given  number 
should  have  been  excluded  from  a  hearing.  Such  a  regulation 
would  at  least  have  merited  the  praise  of  impartiality,  and  of 
not  pointing  oi^  to  the  inferior  judge,  in  what  class  of  causes  he 
might  indulge  his  sloth,  ignorance,  or  passions^  without  running 
the  risk  ot  having  his  sentence  reviewed.    To  the  provii^diu 
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judges!  was  likewise  entrusted  criminal  jurisdiction ;  for  tbe  elst^ 
ercise  c^  which,  circuits  were  made  through  every  part  of  the 
country  at  app<«nted  times.  The  business  of  police  was  pro- 
Tided  for,  by  assigning  to  each  district  of  400  square  miles  a 
native  officer,  who  bore  the  title  of  Dudogab,  with  a  retinue  of 
armed  followers. 

These  changes  were  undoubtedly  improvements  in  the  adminis* 
Ration  of  justice  to  our  Indian  subjects.  The  apparatus  was 
better  fitted  to  the  greatness  .of  the  objects  than  before;  and 
some  of  the  subordinate  arrangements  displayed  no  mean  degree 
pf  wisdom,  with  a  purity  of  intention  seldom  found  in  politicians. 
The  regulation  by  which  no  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
judges  is  allowed  to  arise  from  fees,  is  more  especially  praise- 
worthy. Still  the  defects  of  the  scheme  are  very  great.  One 
insuperably  objection  is,  that  no  well-digested,  definite  body  of 
laws  wa^  drawn  up  for  Hiqdustan.  The  Sbasters  and  the  Koran 
continued  to  be  the  codes  of  India :  sources  from  which  a  true 
»yst€^  of  natural  philosophy  might  be  deduced,  with  as  mudit 
ease  as  a  good  system  ot  jurisprudence.  Besides,  the  eonstitcH 
tion  of  the  (courts  is  faulty;  because  the  office  of  judge,  which 
gf  all  others  require  a  mind  matured  by  experience,  and  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  one  class  of  functions,  is  entrusted  to  info* 
rior  servants  of  the  Company,  who,  after  exercising  it  for  a 
If  hile,  are  promoted  to  more  lucrative  situations  in  the  service. 
Xlv^y  enter  upon  it  raw  and  unpractised ;  while  they  fill  it,  their 
^ioughts  i^re  constantly  occupied  with  anticipations  of  very  di& 
forent, employments;  and  they  leave  it  just  as  they  are  beginning 
to. become  tolerably  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 
£ither  the  form  of  procedure  is  too  tedious,  or  the  courts  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous;  for  they  have  never  been  able  to  determine 
the  wholes  of  the  causes  brought  before  them.  Even  in  1795  the 
^uses  in  iMi*rear  were  so  numerous,  that  it  was  thought  necessary 
tp  endeavour  to  check  the  progress  of  litigation  by  imposing  a 
(jiX  on  all  law  proceedings.  The  attempt  was  ineffectual.  How 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Was  litigation  to  be  checked  by  holding 
QUt  a  bounty  to  injustice  ?  We  pity  the  barbarism  of  our  Saxoa 
for^fiithers,  who  established  a  scale  of  payments  by  which  every 
^iiQe  might  be  eixpiated ;  we  forget,  that  their  pecuniary  atone- 
^le^tl  for  guilt  may  almost  find  a  parallel  in  the  taxes  with  which 
W?.  burden  every  hg9i  process.  For  where  is  the  great  di£ferenoe 
between  allowing  tbe  guilty  to  piurchase  impunity^  and  compelling 
t|ie.  injured  to  purchase  a  right  to  demand  r^ress?  Assistant 
judges  have  since  been  appointed ;  the  forms  have  beim  somewhat 
simplified ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  commissioners  has 
been  eixtesQided. .  Still  the  accumulation  of  undetermined  causes 
hat  been  iiwreasing.    Nor  has  the  penal  judicature  been  mofe. 
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ifincc^si^ul  in  repressing  crimes,  than  the  civil  intermmating  dis« 
putes.  To  pass  in  silence  all  lesser  offences,  robbery  has 
reached  an  incredible  height  It  is  the  profession  of  nimierous 
^angs,  who  add  cinielty  and  murder  to  their  depredations,  and 
who  carry  on  their  trade  of  plunder  with  a  boldness  which  is 
more  like  the  inroad  of  an  invading  foe,  than  the  precipitate^ 
iipprehensive  violence  of  individuals  violating  the  laws  of  the 
society  to  which  they  belong.  A  single  example  will  illustrate 
the  atrocious  features  of  this  crime  among  a  people,  whom  many 
represent  as  almost  too  timid  to  bear  the  sight  of  blood. 

**  The  prisoiaers,  nine  in  number,  were  charged  with  being  the 
principal  actors  in  a  gang  of  robbers^  who,  on  the  night  of  the  27th 
August,  1808,  perpetrated  the  enormities  which  the  prosecutor  re«> 
lated,  as  follows :  *  That  about  twelve  oTclock  on  the  night  on  which 
the  robbery  and  murders  took  place,  he  was  sleeping  in  a  house  at  a 
ishort  distance  from  that  of  his  father,  and  bbing  avi^oke  by  the  noise  of 
robbers,  went  out,  and  saw  that  a  party  of  about  fifty  deceits  had  at- 
tacked his  father'js  house ;  that,  from  fear,  he  concealed  himself  in  a 
plantain  garden,  within  fifty  yards  of  the  spot,  from  whence  he  saw 
the  robbers  drag  out  from  the  house  his  father  and  mother ;  and,  after 
binding  their  hands  and  feet,  apply  lighted  straw  and  torches  to  their 
bodies,  demanding  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  where 
their  money  was  concealed  ;  that  the  unfortunate  people  assured  them^ 
they  had  none ;  but  that  the  robbers,  proving  inexorable,  went  into 
the  house  and  brought  from  it  a  quantity  of  hemp,  which  they  twisted 
round  the  body  of  Loharam,  and,  after  pouring  on  it  ghee,  or  clarified 
butter,  to  render  it  more  inflammable,  set  fire  to  it : — That  they  tbea 
procured  a  quilt  from  the  house,  which  they  also  moistened  with  ghee 
and  rolled  round  the  body  of  Loharam :— *That  the  prisoners  Balka 
Sirdar,  Nubboo  Sirdar,  and  Kunkye  Cupally,  at  the  direction  of  the 
prisoner  Bulram  Sirdar,  threw  the  prosecutor's  father  on  the  ground, 
and  keeping  him  down,  with  a  bamboo  which  they  held  over  hit 
breast,  set  fire  to  the  quilt : — That  at  this  time,  the  cries  of  the  un* 
fortunate  man  were  most  shocking,  the  robbers  continually  calling  on 
him  to  tell  where  his  money  was,  and  he  assuring  them  that  he  bad 
none,  and  imploring  them  to  take  his  cows,  or  any  thing  they  miffht 
£nd  in  his  house : — That  the  robbers,  however,  still  proceeded  to  mr- 
tber  cruelty,  having  procured  some  mustardnseed,  and  torn  up  tha 
flesh  of  Loharam's  breast,  by  drawing  a  large  bamboo  several  times 
across  it,  pounded  the  mustard-seed  on  the  sores,  with  a  view  to  make 
the  torment  more  excruciating : — That,  at  the  same  time,  the  mother 
of  the  prosecutor  was  tortured  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
robbers  tying  hemp  round  her  body,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  and  drag* 
ing  her  about  from  place  to  place,  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  calling  oli 
her,  all  the  while,  to  tell  them  where  her  husband's  money  was  con- 
cealed ;  and  also  calling  out  on  the  prosecutor  by  name,  to  come  and 
witness  the  state  of  his  father  and  mother :-— That  these  cruelties,  to- 
gether with  the  plunder  of  the  house  of  Loharam  and  other  ones  ad- 
jacent^ contimied  until  between  three  ftod  four  o'dock,  in  the  taoadngf 
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j^t  which  time  the  robbers  departed ;  and  that  the  prosecutor,  on  going 
up  to  bis  father  and  mother^  found  them  most  dreadfuliy  mangled, 
but  still  alive ;  that  his  father  expired  about  noon,  and  his  mother, 
not  till  the  foUovring  morning.  The  prisoners  whom  the  prosecutor 
swore  to  have  recognized,  at  the  murder  of  his  parents,  in  addition  to 
Bulram  Sirdar,  Balka  Sirdar,  Nubboo  Sirdar,  and  Kunkye  Cupally, 
before  raencion^d,  were  ;-T-Dacooa  Sirdar,  Shookoor  Peada,  Mudary 
peada,  GaDichurn  Ghose,  and  Nubboo  Sirdar ;  and  he  also  specified 
Casinauth  Bagdy,  and  Gudda  Barooge.' 

*f  *  Several  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  (inhabitants  of 
the  village)  confirmed  the  circumstances  related  by  the  prosecutor.' 

f*  '  The  pourt,  in  consequence,  sentenced  the  prisoners  convicted, 
nine  in  pamber,  to  sufier  death.'  "     (Vol.  iii.  p.  31 1^— 313.) 

Though  the  changes  introduced  by  Lord  G^rnwallis  hav^e  not 
produced  all  the  benefits  which  he  expected,  the  memory  of  this 
Governor-General  should  jever  be  dear  to  India.  The  welfare  of 
the  people  over  whom  he  presided,  seems  to  have  been  the  object 
dearest  to  his  heart.  If  his  plans  sometimes  failed  to  accomplish 
the  intended  e^ect,  they  at  least  breathe^  a  mild,  beneficent 
spirit,  and  were  prosecuted  with  a  steadiness  which  showed  both 
energy  and  decision  of  character.  Upon  a  fair  comparison,  he 
will  DC  found  to  be  the  first  in  political  talent,  as  well  a^  in  poli- 
tical virtue,  of  all  the  rulers  whom  England  has  hitherto  given 
to  Hindustan.  He  equalled  the  ablest  of  them  in  the  choice  o{ 
his  means,  and  he  surpassed  them  all  in  the  wisdom  with  which 
he  selected  his  ends.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  how,  in  such  a 
man,  the  intellect  seems  to  borrow  ffom  the  heart  a  strength  not 
its  own.  The  sunshine  of  a  good  conscience  purifies  and  illumi-> 
nates  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  understanding  is  placed,  so 
that  the  mental  eye  discerns  with  more  distinctness,  and  at  a 
greater  distance,  than  when  it  is  fqrced  to  penetrate  through  the 
vaporous  exhalations  of  corrupt,  ambitious  views. 

Sir  John  Sbore  was  a  successor  not  unworthy  of  the  mild 
virtue  of  Comwallis.  Occupied  chiefly  with  financial  concerns, 
his  first  wish  was  to  preserve  peace.  Perhaps  he  even  indulged 
his  pacific  temper  too  far ;  for  rather  than  risk  hostilities,  he 
allowed  the  Mahrattas,  in  1795,  to  reduce  the  Nizam  to  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  accepting  very  severe  terms.  During  his  administra- 
tion, great  changes  took  place  among  the  native  princes  of  Indiia. 
The  Nabob  of  Bengal  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Uzeer  al 
Dowla.  Mahdajee  Scindia  died,  leaving  a  nephew  who  inherited 
his  power.  The  death  of  Mahomed  Ah,  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic, 
made  way  in  1795  for  the  accession  of  his  eldest  son ;  and  in  the 
^me  year,  the  son  of  the  exile  Raf  oba,  in  spite  of  the  oppositioA 
of  Nanah  Furnavese,  succeeded  Madhoo  Row  in  the  office  of 
Peshwa^  In  1797,  the  Vizir  died ;  Mirza  Ali,  acknowledged  and 
^put^  the  eldest  of  hia  son%  but  alledged  by  Saadut  M^  bxQ- 
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ther  of  the  late  sovereign,  to  be  in  no  way  connected  by  blood 
with  the  royal  family,  immediately  mounted  the  musnud.  Within 
a  short  time,  the  mind  of  the  Governor-General  began  to  be 
strongly  prepossessed  against  the  young  Nabob,  who  was  repre- 
sented to  him  as  headstrong,  tyrannical,  luxurious,  and  ill  affected 
towards  the  English.  The  allegations  against  his  reputed  birth 
were  now  listened  to  with  a  favourable  ear ;  and,  upon  evidence 
by  no  means  conclusive,  he  was  obliged  to  descend  from  his  dig- 
nity, as  an  impostor,  while  Saadut  Ali  was  elevated  in  his  stead. 
The  new  sovereign  gave  the  Company  twelve  lacs  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude  for  the  kingdom  which  they  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
concluded  a  fresh  treaty,  which  fixed  the  number  of  troops  to  be 
maintained  by  Oude,  and  limited  the  annual  payments  to  seventy- 
six  lacs. 

Lord  Wellesley,  at  that  time  Lord  Momington,  succeeded 
Sir  John  Shore.  He  reached  Calcutta  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1798;  and  within  three  weeks  after  his  arrival,  received  a  paper^ 
purporting  to  be  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  announcing  the  arrival  of  two  ambassadors  from 
Tippoo  authorized  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance.  This  paper 
was,  from  its  folly  and  extravagance,  suspected  at  first  of  being  a 
forgery,  contrived  with  a  view  to  precipitate  us  into  a  new  wan 
On  the  18th  of  June  its  authenticity  was  ascertained,  and  two 
days  afterwards  the  Governor-General  resolved  on  war.  He 
wished  to  have  invaded  Mysore  immediately;  but  as  the  dis- 
persed state  of  the  troops  on  the  Coromandel  coast  rendered  this 
unpossible,  he  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  urging  forward 
preparations  for  hostitihes  on  a  great  scale.  No  remonstrance 
had  as  yet  been  made  to  the  Sultan ;  no  warning  given  him  to 
abstain  from  what  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  English  rulers  i 
no  formal  intelligence  communicated  to  him  of  the  storm  which 
was  abput  to  break  over  his  head.  At  length,  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, the  Governor-General  wrote  to  him  in  a  somewhat 
conciliatory  spirit  Tippoo  answered  with  equal  moderation. 
Some  vague  and  indecisive  communications  then  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  till  the  9th  of  March,  when,  in 
consequence  of  orders  issued  by  Lord  Wellesley  about  four 
weeks  before,  General  Harris's  army,  in  concert  with  co-operat- 
ing divisions,  on  the  west  and  the  south,  advanced  from  the 
Carnatic.  Proceeding  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  per  day. 
General  Harris  sat  uowq  before  Seringapatam  on  the  5th  of 
April,  and  carried  the  fortress  by  assault  on  the  4th  of  May. 
We  do  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  war,  because  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  givie  an  intelligible  abstract  of  chem.  They 
will  be  read  with  sentiments  of  melancholy  interest,  rather  than 
of  triumph,  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Mill.    The  Sultan  had  been  sq 
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comfdetely  weakened  by  Comwailb,  he  had  of  late  been  so  ftr 
from  giving  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  British  government, 
tie  behaved  in  his  last  struggle  with  so  much  firmness,  or  Father 
with  such  a  sullen,  indifference  to  misfortune,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  sympathize  in  bis  fate.  Of  his  hatred  to  the  English  we 
have  no  doubt,  or  of  his  inchnation  to  form  an  alliance  with 
France.  But  these  were  not  sentiments,  which  he  had  recently 
begun  to  cherish.  He  was  known  to  have  entertaiued  them  aU 
way3,  and  even  to  have  avowed  them.  If  they  were  a  just  cause 
for  the  subversion  of  his  kingdom,  why  did  Lord  Cornwallis 
conclude  a  treaty  with  him  ?  Why  had  we  suffered  six  years 
of  peace  to  elapse  ?  The  truth  is,  we  hated  Tippoo :  haunted 
by  the  recollection  of  what  we  had  suffered  from  his  &ther  and 
him,  we  still  feared  him ;  we  saw  ourselves  in  a  situation  to  crush 
him  into  nothing ;  we  therefore  trampled  him  and  his  throne  in 
the  dust,  and  divided  his  dominions  between  ourselves  and  the 
I^izam.  The  possession  of  the  power  and  the  wish  to  destroy  a 
sovereign,  who  had  the  wish,  though  not  the  power,  to  injure  us, 
is,  the  sole  gromid  on  which  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  second 
war  with  Tippoo  must  stand.  The  insane  proclamation  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  proved  nothing  against  the 
Sultan.  Even  the  real  state  of  that  transaction,  as  afterwards  as- 
certained by  the  records  found  in  the  archives  of  Mysore, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  that,  deluded  by  an  adventurer  into 
the  hope  of  effectual  aid  from  France,  he  wished  to  form  an  alii-* 
ance  with  that  country,  but  had  soon  learned  the  deceit  which 
had  been  practised  upon  him,  and  the  inability  of  Franoe  to  lend 
him  armies  for  his  defence. 

In  mentioning  the  humane  and  generous  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish officers  to  the  family  of  Tippoo,  whom  the  fall  of  Seringa- 
patam  and  its  lord  had  left  in  their  power,  Mr.  Mill  subjoins  a 
few  reflections,  expressed  in  a  tone  ot  masculine  elegance^  which 
deserve  to  be  quoted,  because  they  contain  an  eloquent  exposi- 
tion of  the  philosophy  (we  adopt  Mr.  Mill's  term)  of^many  scenes 
in  ancient  history,  and  of  some  in  modern,  over  which  we 
have  often  lingered  with  an  admiration,  which  we  now  begin  to 
think  was  not  altogether  deserved  by  the  Cyruses,  the  Alex-, 
anders,  the  Scipios,  who  were  its  objects. 

**  The  mind  dwells  with  peculiar  delight  upon  these  instances  in 
which  thq  sweet  sympathies  which  one  human  being  has  with  another, 
and  whfch  are  of  infinite  importance  in  private  Hfe,  prevail  over  the' 
destructive  passions,  alternately  the  cause,  and  consequence,  of  war. 
The  pleasure,  at  the  same  time,  which  we  feel  in  conceiving  the  emo- 
tions produced  in  such  a  scene,  lead  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  over- 
value greatly  the  virtues  which  they  imply.  When  you  have  glutted 
upon  you^  victim  the  passions  of  ainbition  and  revengi^;  wben.ypu 
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htvG  reduced  him  from  greatness  and  poirer,  to  the  weakness  and  de* 
pendance  which  mark  the  insect  on  which  you  tread*  a  few  tears,  ac^d 
the  restraint  of  the  foot  from  the  final  stamp,  are  not  a  very  arduous 
virtue.  The  griind  misfortune  is  to  be  made  an  insect.  When  that  i$ 
done,  it  is  a  slight  if  any  addition  to  your  misfortunes  to  be  crushed 
at  once.  The  virtue  to  which  exaltea  praise  would  be  due»  and  to 
which  human  nature  is  gradually  ascending,  would  be  to  restrain  in 
time  the  selfish  desires  which  hurry  us  on  to  the  havoc  we  are  vain  of 
contemplating  with  a  sort  of  pity  after  we  have  made  it.  Let  not  the 
mercy,  however,  be  slighted,  which  is  shdwn  even  to  the  victim  we 
have  made.  It  is  so  much  gained  for  human  nature.  It  is  a  gain 
which,  however  late,  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  philosophy  at  last 
have  produced ;  they  will  in  time  produce  other  and  greater  results.** 
(Vol,  iii.  p.  441,^442.) 

The  subversion  of  Mysore  is  the  first  great  feature  in  Lord 
Wellesley's  administration.  The  next  is  trie  system,  which  he 
followed,  of  depriving  the  princes  who  were  dependant  on  the 
Company  of  part,  or  even  of  the  whole,  of  the  power  which 
they  had  till  then  been  able  to  retain ;  so  as  to  leave  them  no- 
thing but  the  name  of  sovereign,  with  an  annual  pension  from 
the  Anglo-Indian  exchecjuer.  Such  was  the  fortune  of  the  Rajah 
of  Tanjore.  Ameer  Sing  had  in  .1786  succeeded  his  father 
in  that  principality ;  and  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  him 
in  179S.  In  179S,  an  opportune  discovery  was  made,  that  be 
was  not  the  legal  heir.  1  hough  he  had  filled  the  throne  twelve 
years,  and  haa  been  solemnly  recognized  by  us,  he  was  now  de< 
posed.  An  adopted  son  of  his  predecessor  was  raised  to  the 
musnud,  who  immediately  transferred  to  the  English  all  his  pre- 
rogatives, both  civil  and  military.  The  Naboo  of  Surat  was 
another  prince  >vith  whom  we  were  connected  by  solemn  treaties. 
We  violated  our  engagements,  first  by  endeavouring  to  exact 
money  from  him,  ana  filially  by  compelling  him  to  convey  to  the 
East  India  Company  all  the  profits,  privileges,  and  powers  of 
his  sovereignty.  The  Nabob  of  Furuckabad,  a  territory  of  about 
150  miles  long  and  50  broad,  lying  along  the  Ganges  on  the 
north  western  frontier  of  Oude,  found  himself  obliged  to  make  a 
similar  resignation.  These  were  the  minor  sufferers  by  the  Bri- 
tish policy.  The  Nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  Vizir  were  more  dis- 
tinguished victims. 

As  a  security  for  the  lar^  sums  which  were  annually  due  from 
the  Nabob  of  Areot,  certain  districts  were  pledged,  with  permis- 
sion for  the  presidency,  whenever  he  failed  in  fulfilling  his  «i- 
gagements,  to  collect  the  revenue  by  their  own  agents.  It  would 
appear  that,  by  the  constant  aid  of  money-lenders,  he  had  been 
more  punctual  than  usual  in  bis  payments.  Though  the  d^ 
stands  of  the  Company  were  thus  satisfied,  yet  it  was  at  the  ex*> 
pepse  of  the  permanoit  prosperity  of  the  state ;  since  for  the  sup- 
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ply  of  present  wants  the  resources  of  the  future  were  anticipated. 
Trie  privilege,  too,  of  entering  upon  the  direct  collection  of  the 
revenues  ot  the  districts  assigned  in  pledge,  as  often  as  the  pay- 
ments fell  into  arrear,  had  been  fodnd  to  be  very  ineffectual :  for  as 
the  Company's  management  was  to  be  of  a  short  duration,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  suitable  arrangement  for  the  many  minute 
details,  on  which  success  in  realizing  the  taxes  greatly  depended, 
and  vain  to  expect  that  the  agents  arid  the  people  would  run  the 
rislc  of  displeasing,  the  native  government  by  co-operating  with 
functionaries,  the  period  of  whose  authority  would  sopn  be  over. 
So  firmly  had  Lord  Hobart,  when  President  of  Madras,  been 
convinced  of  these  evils,  that  he  urged  very  warmly  the  necessity 
of  taking  the  districts  assigned  in  pledge  into  the  Company's  im- 
mediate management,  and  was  prevented  from  carrying  his  plan 
into  effect,  only  by  the  interposition  of  the  authority  of  tlie  Su- 
preme Board.     Lord  Wellesley,  immediately  upon  his  arrival, 
resumed  the  scheme,  and  proposed  it  to  the  Nabob's  acceptance. 
The  Nabob,  however,  stood  upon  the  faith  of  the  existing  treaty, 
and  would  not  agree  to  any  deviation  from  it.     The  Governor- 
General's  views  soon  became  more  extensive,  and  grasped  at  the 
sovereignty,  not  of  part  of  the  Carnatic,  but  of  the  whole.     A 
proposal  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Nabob,  that  he  should  re- 
sign his  authority  ;  and,  when  it  was  clear  that  he  would  never 
accede  to  such  a  measure,  the  resolution  of  dethroning  him  was 
adopted.     Further  proceedings  were  for  a  time  delayed,  on  ac- 
count of  a  mortal  disease  under  which  he  then  laboured,  and  of 
which  he  died  on  the  i5th  July,  1801.    The  proposal  of  a  trans- 
ference of  authority  was  theh  made  to  his  eldest  son,  whom  he 
had  appointed  successor  in  his  will.    It  was  rejected  by  the  young 
prince  and  his  guardians.   A  nephew  of  the  late  Nabob  was  forth- 
with raised  to  the  musnud,  who,  satisfied  with  an  empty  title  and 
a  yearly  pension,  resigned  to  the  Company  both  the  civil  and 
the  military  powers  of  government.     The  motive  of  this  transac- 
tion was  a  love  of  dommion  ;  the  effect  of  it  was  advantageous 
both  to  the  British  authority  and  to  the  people  of  the  Carnatic ; 
the  pretext  for  it  was  weak.    The  Governor-General  justified  the 
steps  which  he  had  taken,  by  the  alleged  criminality  of  certain 
communications  of  the  two  preceding  Nabobs  with  Tippoo.   But 
in  these  communications,  notwithstanding  the  strict  scrutiny  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  nothing  was  found  which  was  not 
easily  justifiable. 

With  respect  to  the  Vizir,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Governor- 
General  that  he  should  disband  his  own  troops,  and  trust  his  de- 
fence entirely  to  a  British  force,  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
more  than  one  half  of  his  dominions  was  to  be  ceded  in  full  so- 
vereignty to  the  English,    This  project  was  brought  forward  m 
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the  begmniiig  of  1799,  but  was  not  accomplished  till  November, 
1801 ;  when  Saadut  Ah*,  after  trying  every  resource  of  entreaty, 
of  appeal  to  compacts,  and  of  obstinate  refusal,  was  forced  to 
submit  to  the  terms  proposed.  Even  in  the  small  portion  of 
territory  which  remained  to  him,  British  troops  were  to  be  sta- 
tioned; and  in  the  administration  of  it,  he  bound  himself  to  act 
in  conformity  to  British  councils*  The  reason  assigned  for  these 
proceedings,  was  the  gross  misgovernment  of  Oude.  But  did 
the  misconduct  of  the  sovereign  give  us  a  right  to  interfere  ?  Was 
the  substitution  of  our  soldiers  for  his  an  adequate  cure?  And  if 
it  was.  just  to  strip  him  on  such  grounds  of  nearly  two  thirds  of 
his  dominions,  why  was  he  not  deprived  of  the  whole  ?  To  the 
charge  of  having  violated  Sir  John  Shore's  agreement  by  which 
the  number  of  troops  to  be  maintained  in  Oude  was  ascertained. 
Lord  Wellesley  answered,  that  one  clause  expressly  provided, 
that,  when  the  troops  exceeded  the  specified  number,  the  addi^ 
tional  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  Nabob ;  and  that  conse- 
quently the  Governor-General  possessed  by  implication  the  power 
pf  increasing  them  to  what  amount  he  pleased.  The  defence  is 
weak.  The  treaty  contemplated  the  possible  occurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  exceed,  for  a  short 
time,  the  ordinary  limits  of  the  subsidiary  force;  and  it  was  to 
such  a  situation  that  the  clause  alluded  to  had  a  reference.  But 
the  ordinary  military  establishment  was  fixed,  and  this  Lord 
Wellesley  almost  doubled.  The  treaty,  if  we  admit  his  Lord- 
ship's interpretation,  is  a  mere  nullity. 

,  The  policy  which  Lord  Wellesley  pursued  with  respect  to  the 
independent  native  states,  was  to  bring  them  under  our  control, 
by  inducing  them  to  entrust  their  defence  to  a  subsidiary  British 
force  stationed  within  their  territory,  and  maintained  by  the  re- 
venues of  lands  ceded  for  that  purpose  to  the  Company.  The 
Nizam,  in  consequence  of  his  fears  and  his  apprehensions  of  the 
Mahrattas,  was,withbut  much  difficulty,  prevailed  upon,  in  1801, 
to  accede  to  the  Governor-General's  plan.  Fromthat  time  he 
may  be  regarded  as  erased  from  the  list  of  sovereigns :  for  is  he 
to  be  deemed  a  sovereign,  who  has  no  army  pf  his  own,  and  who 
is  bound  in  all  his  concerns  to  follow  the  directions  of  a  foreign 
power?  The  Peshwa,  who  was  then  under  the  control  of 
i!^cindia,  and  Scindia  himself^  were  much  less  tractable.  The 
former  had  no  objections  to  a  subsidiary  force,  but  he  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  stationed  within  his  dominions,  or  assign  a  conve- 
nient district  to  defray  the  expense ;  the  latter  constantly  pro- 
fessed his  desire,  that  the  relations  of  amity  between  him  and 
the  English  should  remain  as  they  were.  The  internal  dis- 
sensions of  the  Mahrattas  enable!  th«  Governor-General  to 
jiccomplish  what  he  could  not  effect  by  art  or  persuasion.    In 
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October,  1802,  Holkar,  who  had  been  for  some  time  at  war 
with  Scindia,  defeated  that  chieftain  and  the  Peshwa,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poonah.  The  Peshwa  fled  to  Concan,  and 
thence  to'  Bassein,  wlnere,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  which  on 
the  very  day  of  his  defeat  he  authorized  his  ministers  to  accept, 
he  bound  hmiself  to  establish  permanently  within  his  dominions 
a  force  hired  firom  the  Company^  to  cede  a  suitable  portion  of 
territory  for  its  support,  and  to  have  no  intercourse  with  other 
states,  except  in  concert  with  the  English.  It  was  both  natural 
and  just  that  the  Mahratta  chieftains  should  be  dissatisfied  with 
a  measure,  which  reduced  the  head  of  their  nation  to  be  the  mere 
puppet  of  a  foreign  state,  and  which  the  Governor-General  ex*^ 
pected(and  others  therefore  might  dread)  would  terminate  in  the 
destruction  of  their  own  independence.  They  did  not,  however, 
immediately  express  their  dissatisfaction.  Tiie  Peshwa  was  re* 
stored  to  his  throne^  Holkar  retreating  as  we  advanced,  and 
Scindia  remaining  inactive.  Soon  afterwards  Scindia  and  the 
Rajah  of  Berar  formed  a  junction,  and,  without  declaring  their 
purpose,  occupied  a  commanding  position  on  the  Nizam's  frontier ; 
where  it  was  clearly  their  intention  to  remain,  Jtill  the  approach  of 
the  season  favourable  for  their  operations.  That  they  might  not 
have  the  b^aefit  of  choosing  their  own  time,  the  Govemor-Geneial 
ordered  hostilities  to  commence.  On  the  17th  of  August,  180^ 
General  Lake  opened  the  campaign  in  the  north.  A  slight  conflict 
at  Allyghur  was  followed  by  the  cUspersion  of  the  army,  ^iganized 
by  French  oflicers,  in  which  Scindia's  strength  chiefly  lay.  The 
battle  of  Delhi  gave  us  possession  of  that  capital,  with  tlie  person 
and  family  of  me  Emperor;  and  the  victory  at  Laswanree  com* 
pleted  the  destruction  of  the  armies  opposed  to  us  in  that  quarter 
of  India.  In  the  mean  time^  General  Wellesley  in  the  south,  by 
the  victory  of  Assye,  and  the  capture  of  some  fortresses,  had  com- 
peiled  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  separata  To  die 
former  he  granted  an  armistice ;  the  latter  he  pursued  and  de- 
feated at  Argaum,  so  that  he  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  on  the 
17th  of  December,  by  surrendering  Cuttack  to  the  £iiglish,  and 
extensive  districts  to  the  Nizam.  On  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  Scindia  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to 
make  great  sacrifices  for  the  aggrandizanent  of  the  Company 
and  their  ally.  The  region  betweoi  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna 
was   tiie  most  important  of  our  acquisitimis^  and  was  hi^ilv 

Erized  by  the  Govemor^Genaral,  as  enabling  him  to  accomplish 
is  favourite  project  of  forming  the  pet^  states  in  that  neigh* 
bourhood  into  a  barrier  agtfnst  the  Mahraltas.  Two  months 
afterwards,  the  connexion  with  Scindia  was  drawn  cfoser,  by  an 
agreanent  to  allow  him  the  use  of  a  body  of  the  Company's 
troops^  who  were  ndlher  to  be  maintainBd  I7  him  nor  fihAmed 
within  his  boundaries. 
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IXirin^  this  war,  Holkar,   contrary  to  his  engagements  with 
Scindia,  nad  remained  inactive.     Now  that  the  chieftains,  who 
were  at  once  his  confederates  and  his  rivals,  were  reduced  to 
submission,  he  rose  high   in  his  demands  upon  the  English  go- 
vernment,   and  opened  a  communication  with  Scindia  anew. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  1804,  operations  were  ordered  to  be*com- 
meticed  against  him :  he  was  so  vigorously  pressed,  that  in  spite  of 
some  partial  successes,  he  was  soon  deprived  of  his  dominions  in 
Deccan  and  Malwa.    In  April,  1805,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
take  refuge  with  Scindia,  wno  had  been,  for  some  months,  com-^ 
plaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  British  authorities,  and,  without  re- 
nouncing the  relations  of  amity,  had  assumed  an  attitude  that 
seemed  to  forebode  hostility.     Such  was  the  situation  of  af&irs, 
when  Lord  Wellesley  was,  on  the  30th  of  July,   1805,  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Comwallis.     That  aged  Governor,  seeing  in  the 
war  only  a  ruinous  expense,  without  the  possibility  of  solid  ad- 
vantage, even  from  the  most  complete  success,  resolved  to  restore 
tranauillity  by  yielding  to  the  claims  of  Scindia,  by  giving  back 
his  dominions  to  Holkar,  and  by  breaking  the  connexion  which 
had   been  formed  with  the  minor  princes  on  the  Jumna.     His 
death,  which  happened  on  the  5th  of  the  following  October,  pre- 
vented him  from  accomplishing  his  designs :  but  nis  ideas  were 
adopted  and  carried  into  e£Pect  by  Sir  George  Barlow,  upon 
whom,  as  senior  member  of  the  Council,  the  supreme  power  de- 
volved.    With  this  general  pacification,  Mr.  Mill  concludes  his 
history ;  to  resume  it,  we  hope,  whenever  access  to  documents 
shall  furnish  him  with  sufficient  materials. 

We  have  already  had  occasion,  in  examining  the  several  parts 
of  this  elaborate  work,  to  express  our  opinion  of  its  merits. 
The  labour  which  has  been  employed  in  collecting  and  exa- 
mining materials,  the  skilful  distribution  of  the  facts  mto  proper 
compartments,  the  high  tone  of  moral  feeling,  and  the  enlarged 
philosophy  which  every  where  pervade  the  narrative,  entitle  the 
History  of  British  India  to  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  national  literature.  It  gives  a  clear,  connected  view  of  a 
series  of  transactions,  peculiar  in  their  nature,  and  important  in 
their  consequences,  which  till  now  were  involved  in  obscurity, 
but  which  cannot  be  made  familiar  to  the  mind  without  enricn- 
ing  our  intellectual  stores  with  new  views  of  society  and  of  indi-^ 
vidual  character. 

Mr.  Mill,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  sentence  of  Lord  Bacon 
quoted  in  the  title  page,  has  very  accurate  notions  of  what  the 
style  of  history  should  be:  "Hoc  autem,"  says  the  motto,  with 
uncommon  felicity  of  expression,  "  press^  et  distinct^  excutia- 
ixniis,  sermone  quodam  aetivo  et  mascuio,  nusquam  digrediendo, 
nil  aroplificando.'*     The  style,  however,  is  not  the  distmguishiti jr 
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excellence  of  his  work.*    Phrases  of  an  awkward  stiffness  o^cuf 
not  unfrequently.     Scripiuraly  for  instance,  is  used  as  syuonymotts 
with  turitten;  exploration  sometimes  usurps  the  place  of  the  more 
common  word  examination.     The  principle  of  duplicity  is  said  to 
be  a  characteristic  of  the  English  law,  meaning  by  duplicity  not 
deceit,  but  a  double  set  of  contrary  maxims.     He   speaks  of 
the  sort   of  government  that  was  performed  by  the  Nabob:  **  to 
perform  government;,"  is  not  Englisn  idiom.     The  construction 
of  the  sentences  is  sometimes  perplexed.     They  (certain  docu- 
ments) were   not    before  the  public^  and   by   the  very  nature  of 
the   case   within    the  reach  of  a  rmmber   comparatively     smalL 
The  reader,  naturally  applying    the  negative  particle   to    both 
clauses,  at  first  imagines  that  the  number,  within  whose  reach  the 
documents  were^  was  not  small :  it  is  only  the  incongruity  of  this 
meaning  with  the  context,  that  leads  him  to  discover  that  the  ne- 
gation is  limited  to  the  first  clause.     But  though  Mr.  Mill's  style 
cannot  in  general  boast  of  peculiar  elegance,  it  is  at  least  plain 
and  manly,  and  is  never  deformed  by  an  unseasonable  ostentation 
of  ornament.    We  could  almost  imagine,  that,  conscious  of  hav- 
ing good  matter  to  express,  he  is  not  very  solicitous  to  recommend 
it  by  exterior  decoration.     Of  the  two  qualities  alluded  to  in 
Lord  Bacon's  phrase  of  "  sermone  quidam  activo  et  masculo,'' 
Mr.  Mill's  language  has  attained  to  the  quality  denoted  by  the 
latter  epithet,  so  far  at  least  as  the  absence  of  feminine  orna- 
ments can  exempt  from  the  charge  of  effeminacy;  but  it  has 
seldom  any  portion  of  the  elastic  energy  denoted  by  the  term 
activo. 

Mr.  Mill's  narrative,  in  consequence  of  a  superabundant  detail 
of  circumstances,  becomes  occasionally  tedious.  It  would  have 
gained  in  force  and  vivacity,  had  he  dwelt,  more  exclusively  upon 
the  great  features  of  affairs,  and  less  upon  their  minutiae.  His 
pages,  particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  work,  contain  too 
many,  long  quotations  from  official  papers.-  In  his  mode  of  com- 
menting upon  documents,  and  upon  the  lan^age  of  indivi- 
duals, he  forgets  the  character  of  an  historian  m  that  of  a  judge 
summing  up  evidence*  As  illustrations  of  what  we  mean,  we 
refer  to  his  criticism  on  the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Hastings  to 
prove  that  the  Begums  were  concerned  in  fomenting  a  public 
commotion,  and  to  his  account  of  Lord  Wellesley's  negotiations 
vnih  the  Vizir  and  the  Mahrattas.  This  peculiarity  arises  from 
the  desire  of  interweaving  in  his  page  a  full  exposition  of  the 
grounds  of  his  opinions,  as  well  as  the  opinions  themselves.  Clas- 
sical precedent,  however,  is  at  variance  with  such  a  practice ;  and 
there  are  besides  several  good  reasons,  why  the  historian,  instead 
of  entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  steps  of  his  inquiries^ 
should  limit  himself  to  the  statement  of  their  results.    The  dis«- 
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Juisitions  to  which  we  allude  miffht  have  been  thrown  into  the 
>rm  of  notes,  while  the  text  confined  itself  to  telling  the  tale  of 
India.* 

One  of  the  greatest  excellences  of  this  work  consists,  as  we' 
have  already  stated,  in  the  large  philosophical  views  with  which 
h  abounds :  one  of  its  chief  imperfections,  is  the  author's  dispo- 
sition to  undervalue  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  native  coun- 
try. English  law  and  English  lawyers  are  never  mentioned  with- 
out some  expression  of  contemptuous  dislike.  They  no  doubt 
have  their  faults ;  but  where  in  the  history  of  the  world  caii  a  better 
system  of  jurisprudence  be  found,  or  a  more  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened body  of  practitioners  ?  A  profession,  which  in  a  century 
and  halt  could  boast  of  such  ornaments  as  Bacon,  Coke, 
Clarendon,  Hale,  Somers,  Holt,  Hardwicke,  and  Mansfield,  is 
surely  entitled  to  more  respectful  treatment  than  Mr.  Mill  ha9 
vouchsafed  to  grant.  His  objections  to  our  jurisprudence  are  two 
in  number;  its  forms,  and  the  uncertainty  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  common  law, 
and  ^*  which,"  says  he,  ^\  has  neither  definition  nor  words  to' 
guide  the  discretion  or  circumscribe  the  licence  of  the  judge." 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  defend  legal  forms,  on  the  ground 
that  their  object  was  twofold:  First,  to  compel  the  parties  to 
bring  the  precise  point  in  dispute  clearly  before  the  court,  unmixed, 
with  extraneous  matter :  and,  secondly,  to  prevent  either  party 
firom  taking  any  undue  advantage  of  his  opponent.  We  now  add, 
that  in  every  instance  of  supposed  technical  abuse  which  Mr.  Mill 
has  made  the  theme  of  reprobation,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that 
the  accuracy  of  his  remarks  is  at  least  very  doubtiul.  As  a  proof, 
or  rather  as  an  illustration,  of  what  we  have  asserted,  we  may 
take  the  following  quotation. 

'  "  The  rule  of  the  lawyers  for  the  making  of  propositions  is  truly 
their  own.  It  is,  to  make  them  out  of  nothing.  All  other  men,  on 
all  occasions,  tell  us  to  get  knowledge  first ;  and  then  to  make  propo- 
sitions. Out  of  total  ignorance  how  can  any  thing  the  result  of  know* 
ledge  be  made  ? — No,  say  the  lawyers ;  make  your  propositions,  while 
in  absolute  ignorance ;  and,  by  help  of  that  absolute  ignorance,  show, 
that  even  the  evidence  which  you  call  for  is  evidence  to  the  point.  It 
is  sufficiently  clear,  that  when  the  man  who  endeavours  to  throw  light 
upon  delinquency  is  thus  compelled  to  grope  his  way  in  the  dark,  a 
thousand  chances  are  provided  for  delinquency  to  escape. 

**  When  a  rule  is  established  by  lawyers,  and  furiously  upheld ;  a 

•  Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  remark,  that  in  some  passages  slight  in- 
accuracies  occur,  which,  though  they  may  possibly  be  mere  errors  of  the  press, 
somewhat  puzzle  the  reader.  For  an  example  we  refer  to  vol.  ii.  p.  509,  where 
a  motion  is  made  upon  the  SOth  of  November,  renewed  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
month,  and  acted  upon  on  the  14th  of  December.  The  first  date  is  probably  !■• 
correct. 
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ndef  pregnant  with  absurdity,  and  contrary  to  the  ends  of  justice,  but 
eminently  conducive  to  the  profit  and  power  of  lawyers,  to  what  sort 
of  motives  does  common  sense  guide  us  in  ascribing  the  evil  ^  Delin- 
quency produces  law-suits ;  law-suits  produce  lawyers'  fees  and  lawyers' 
power ;  whatever  can  multiply  the  law-suits  which  arise  out  of  delin- 
quency, multiplies  the  occasions  on  which  lawyers'  power  and  profit 
are  gained.  1  iiat  a  rule  to  draw  up  the  accusatory  propositions  before 
inquiry,  that  is,  without  knowledge,  and  to  adduce  evidence  to  nothing 
but  these  propositions,  which  ignorance  dr^w,  is  a  contrivance,  skil- 
fully adapted,  to  multiply  the  law  suits  to  which  delinquency  gives 
birth,  is  too  obvious  to  be  capable  of  being  denied. 

**  And  what  is  the  species  of  production,  which  their  rule  of  acting 
in  the  dark  enables  the  lawyers  Uiemselves,  in  the  guise  of  the  writing 
of  accusation  or  bill  of  indictment,  to  supply  i  A  thing  so  strange,  so 
extravagant,  so  barbarous  that  it  more  resembles  the  fireak  of  a  mis- 
chievous imagination,  playing  a  malignant  frolic,  than  the  sober  con* 
trivance  of  reason,  even  in  its  least  instructed  condition."  ( Vol.  iii« 
p.  34.) 

Mr.  Mill  here  forgets,  that  the  office  of  otir  courts  of  justice 
is  to  try  accusations,  not  to  detect  crimes.     There  are  other 
fbnctionaries,  whose  duty  it  is  to  hunt  out  the  guilty :  to  jtidge  is 
the  sole  province  of  the  court.     Of  rules  which  compel  a  man  to 
draw  up  his  indictment  in  the  dark,  we  never  beard  till  now. 
Tbougn  the  court  which  tries  the  indictment  will  not  enter  into 
any  previous  examinations,  the  parties  concerned  may  employ 
e¥ery  menns  of  elucidation  which  occurs  to  them,  and  compel 
every  individual  to  communicate  what  be  knows  of  the  affiiir. 
Mr.  Mill  thinks  it  a  hiirdsbip,  that  the  accuser  can  bring  no  evi- 
dence except  in  support  of  the  charges  specified  in  the  indictment. 
To  us  it  appears,  tliat  a  contrary  practice  would  be  the  cause 
either  of  oppression  or  of  infinite  delay.     I  am  charged  with  cer-> 
tain  offences;  these  I  am  ready  to  rebut :  but  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  new  accusations  are  brought  forwardj^  to  which,  as  I  was 
not  aware  of  them,  I  cannot  be  prepared  to  answer.     If  the  trial 
goes  on  without  interruption,  injustice  must  be  the  result  of  not 
fldlowing  me  time  to  repel  the  new  accusations;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
proceecfings  are  adjourned  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
availing  myself  of  all  my  means  of  deience,  every  criminal  pro- 
cess will  be  spun  out  to  a  length  that  will  enable  it  to  rival  a  suit 
in  Chancery.     The  remarks  on  the  interest  of  lawyers  in  the  in- 
crease of  delinquency  are  carried  much  too  far.    By  delinquencies 
must  be  meant  actions  which  the  law  of  the  land  punishes  as  cri- 
minal.    Now  if  Mr.  Mill  will  glance  over  a  volume  of  Reports, 
either  in  the  King's  Bench  or  in  Chancer)',  he  wilt  find,  that  the 
suits  which  originate  from  delinquencies  are  few  in  number,  and 
very  trivial  in  tneir  nature. 

To  Mr.  Mill's  charge  respecting  the  uncertainty  of  the  com-| 
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moti  law,,  w^  would  reply,  in  the  language  of  that  science,  by 
pleading  the  general  issue,  against  bim.  The  maxims  of  the 
common  law  cannot  be  shaken,  its  rules  are  clear  and  distinct4 
But  they  have  never  been  C(Hnpressed  into  a  handsome  volume, 
promulgated,  like  the  five  codes  of  Napoleon,  with  the  sanction 
€3$  the  state :  and  Mr.  Mill,  unfortunately,  is  deeply  convinced  of 
the  ineflftciency  of  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  which  is  not 
composed  of  a  regularly  digested  scries  of  definitions  and  ordi<* 
nances.  For  our  own  parts,  we  doubt  whether  such  digests  are 
ever  attended  with  much  practical  benefit;  and  our  reason  is, 
that  definitions  never  can  provide  for  the  endless  variety  of  cases 
which  come  before  a  court  of  justice.  We  appeal  to  our  own  statute 
book  for  proof.  The  definition  of  what  shall  constitute  a  good 
execution  of  a  devise  of  real  property,  is  expressed  in  the  statute 
of  frauds  with  due  brevity  and  precision :  ,yet  no  title  iu  our  law 
has  supplied  a  more  plentiful  harvest  of  litigation.  The  Marriage 
Act  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  with  much  thought  and 
attention ;  vet  not  only  have  several  doubts  arisen  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  it,  but  it  positively  annulled  a  multitude  of  marriages^ 
the  validity  of  which  neither  the  distinguished  personage  who 
framed  the  bill,  nor  the  legislature  that  sanctioned  it,  ever  meant 
to  impeach.  Mr.  Mill  will  perhaps  say,  that  such  instanced 
<Hilv  snow  the  mischief  of  want  of  precision  in  the  enunciatioBi 
of  laws,  but  prove  nothing  against  the  accurate  digests  which 
are  the  objects  of  his  idolatry.  The  truth  is,  that  they  {»rove 
much  againi^t  every  digest  which  is  the  fruit  of  human  industry :' 
for  there  is  surely  no  probability  that  more  talent,  experience, 
BXiA  thought,  will  ever  be  brought  to  the  formation  of  every  title 
in  an  extensive  code,  than  Lora  Hardwicke  exerted  in  one  par- 
ticular case. 

We  dissent  likewise  from  Mr.  Mill's  notions  concerning  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  the  British  constitution.  But  his  rea- 
sonings on  this  subject  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field.  How* 
ever  unsound  they  may  be,  they  at  least  have  the  merit  of  being 
expressed  without  any  of  that  spirit  of  intolerant  bitterness, 
which  so  often  disgraces  political  discussions.  Though  his  work 
displajfs  strong  party  principles,  it  is  in  no  d^ee  tainted  by 
party  feelings.  Partiality  to^his  own  system  never  leads  him  to 
misrepresent  the  conduct  of  those  who  difier  from  him,  thougit 
he  sometimes  deduces  from  their  actions  strained  and  unnaturaL 
inferences  in  favour  of  his  own  creed.  He  argues,  for  instance^ 
that  the  King  and  Peers,  by  opposing  Mr.  Fox's  bill,  which  ap- 
pointed a  board  for  the  government  of  India,  made  a  virtual  de* 
daration  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  a  proper  organ  of 
government,  since  th^  held  that  it  could  not  be  safely  trusted  with 
tne  nomination  of  seven  commissioners.     He  might  as  well  have 
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inferred,  that  the.  constitution  brands  that  House  as  vmAt  for  the 
exercise  of  any  high  function,  because  the  law  does  Bot  invest  it 
with  the  appointment  of  the  judges.  Mr.  Mill  i*  too  acute  a  logi- 
cian gravely  to  maintain  that  an  assembly  isnot  qualified  fpr  Uie 
discharge  of  any  one  duty,  unless  it  is  qualified  for  the  discharge 
of  every  other.  No  scheme  of  government  can  stand  the  test  of 
such  reasoning,  except  despotism,  which  concentrates  in  one  focus 
every  ray  of  authority.  The  popular  branch  of  our  constitution 
is  intended. to  exercise  legislative  power,  and  to  superintend  the 
motions  of  the  executive.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  vested  with 
the  direct  appointment  of  a  body  of  ministers,  is  a  question 
which  may  very  fairly  be  decided  in  the  negative,  without  de- 
rofi^ting  from  the  dignity  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  Mr.  Mill's  history  will  be  a  be- 
nefit, both  to  England  and  to  India.  He  has  remarked  with 
truth,  **  that  good  management  of  any  portion  of  the  afiairs  of 
any  community  is  almost  always  proportional  to  the  d^ree  of 
knowledge  respecting  it  diffused  in  that  community."  There  is 
in  every  subject,  connected  immediately  with  the  business  of 
life,  a  certain  level  of  knowledge,  or  at  least  of  maxims,  to  which 
the  generality  of  well-educated  persons  attain,  and  beyond 
which  men  in  official  situations,  if  they  rise  at  all,  rise  only  a 
little.  Elevate  this  level,  and  the  condition  of  the  whole  society 
is  improved.  The  recently  promulgated  truths  are  at  first  con- 
fined to  a  few:  the  number  of  their  adherents  gradually  in- 
creases; multitudes  embrace  the  conclusions,  who  either  want 
capacity,  or  will  not  bestow  labour,  to  comprehend  the  grounds 
on  which  they  rest ;  and  individuals,  who  are  clothed  with  au- 
thority^ yieldmg  to  the  general  currept»  participate  in  this  en- 
largement of  views,  or  at  least  adopt,  though  pernaps  they  know, 
not  why,  the  prac^tical  rules  to  which  it  leads.    A  double  im- 

Erovement  thus  takes  place  in  the  art  of  government : — Rulers 
ecome  better  qualified  for  governing  well;  and  the  check  of 
popular  opinion,  instead  of  acting  sometimes  in  one  direcdon, 
sometimes  in  another,  operates  more  steadily  in  preventing  th^n 
firom  governing  ill.  Amid  the  ignorance  of  Indian  a^airs,  which 
has  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  throughout  England,  public 
opinion  has  been  little  better  than  senseless  clamour;  and,  what- 
ever faulty  might  exist  in  the  management  of  Eastern  affairs^  could 
never  with  any  efiect  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  Of 
lyhat  avail  was  it  that  our  .relations  with  Hindustan  were  often 
brought  before  Parliament,  when  in  that  Parliament  there  were 
not  perhaps  more  than  two  or  three  members,  who  possessed  such 
a  degree  of  information  on  the  subject  of  their  deliberations,  as 
was  requisite  to  give  even  a  probability  of  a  prudent  determina- 
tion? The  fQW»  to  whom  me  supreme  administration  of  our 
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Eastern  possessions  was  entrusted,  might  be  induced,  by  a  regard 
to  their  official  dutiesi,  to  render  themselves -figimiliar  with,  the 
origin  and  condition  of  the  empire  committed  to  their  charge: 
but  information  .was  not  easy  to  be  procured ;  it  lay  dispersed 
through  a  vast  multitude  of  books  and  documents ;  and*their  in- 
dolence had  strong  temptations  to  indulge  itself^  when  it  contem* 
plated  the  supine,  ignorance  in  which  the  nation  was  plunged  on 
every  subject  connected  with  India.  An  enumeration  of  the 
evils  which  have  resulted  to  our .  Asiatic  empire  from  the  im- 
perfect information  of  our  rulers,  and  the  still  more  imperfect 
information  diffused  throughout  the  community,  would  form  a 
long  list.  The  additions  which  shall  be  made  to  that  list  here- 
after, will,  we  trust,  be  few  in  number,  when  compared  with 
those  which  past  times,  have  furnished.  .  When  the  matters  con- 
tained in  Mr,  Mill's  History  shall  have  beeii  rendered  familiar  to 
the  public  mind,  men  placed  in  situations  of  authority  will  carry 
into  the  exercise,  of  their  functions  more  accurate  views  than  hi- 
therto of  the  circumstances  of  our  Eastern  dominions ;  and  at 
the  same  time  their  administratbn  will  be  watched  by  the  nation 
with  a  vigilance,  ,and  judged  of  with  an  enlightened  impartiality, 
of  which  India  has  never  yet  experienced  the  benefits.  Along 
with  our  ignorance,  those  prejudices  will  disappear,  which 
have  so  long  misled  us.  There  is  one  prgudice,  in  particular, 
which  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  and  has  often  been  used 
as  an  irresistible  argument .  against  improvement  in  our  system 
of  Indian  administration.  We  mean  that  prejudice  which 
teaches  that  our  Indian  empire  is  of  so  fine  a  texture,  and  con- 
nected to  Britain  by  so  very  feeble  a  thread,  that  the  slightest 
agitation  may  destroy  the  fabric,  or  annihilate  the  hold  which  we 
have  over  it.  For  a  long  time  the  East  India  Company  was  to 
be  maintained  in  its  exclusive  privileges,  because  its  agents  alone 
could  behave  with  the  decorum  which  Eastern  manners  required ; 
private  traders  were  to  be  shut  out  altogether,  or  placed  under 
severe  restraints,  because  they  would  not  pay  a  sufficient  defer- 
ence to  Hindu  peculiarities-;  Europeans  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dwell  at  pleasure  in  those  regions,  lest  their  conduct,  under  no 
regulation  except  that  of  a  regard  to  their  own  interest  and 
satety,  should  excite  tumults ;  missionaries  are  for  the  same 
reason  to  be  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye;  and  in  short  all  schemes 
of  improvement  must  be  dreaded^  as  pregnant  with  unknown 
dangers.  We  will  not  say,  whether  our  dominions  in  Hindustan 
stand  on  so  very  tottering  a  basis,  or  whether  the  link,  which 
binds  them  to  England,  is  so  wei^kas  such  representations  imply. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  observe^  that  our  own  conduct  has  been 
very  different  from  what,  on  such  a  supposition,  it  ought  to  have 
been.  .  India  has  met  with  tio  delicate  treatment  at  our  hands. 
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We  have  approached  her,  not  widi  the  timid  caresses  of  a  lover, 
but  with  a  rayisfaer's  brutal  violence.  We  have  d^aded  her 
most  revered  priests ;  we  have,  overturned  her  military  isstitu- 
tions ;  we  have  insulted  her  officers  of  justice ;  we  have  subverted 
the  adoiinistration  of  every  part  of  her  jurisprudence,  both  civil  and 
criminal ;  we  have  inflicted  ign<Mninious  punishments^  unknown 
to  her  laws,  upon  persons  whom  those  laws  dee^i  almost  sacred ; 
we  have  changed  at  our  pleasure  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
revenue;  we  have  transferred  by  single  ordinances  the  landed 
property  of  whole  provinces  into  ^new  hands :  all  this  we  have 
done,  and  done  again  and  again;  and  yet  we  are  to  be  told, 
when  plans  <^  conmiercial  benefit,  or  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement, are  in  meditation,  that  India  must  not  be  touched 
^iccept  by  skilful  and  cai^ous  fingers,  and  that  she  cannot  be 
handled  roughly  without  being  destroyed !  Deal  with  her 
gently  and  cautiously  by  all  means:  but  let  not  the  fear  of  what 
may  result  from  unceremonious  proceedings  deter  us'from  plans 
of  great  public  advantage.  The  history  of  our  connexion  widi 
her  shows,  with  what  extreme  violence  we  have  often  acted,  to 
our  own  injury  as  well  as  hera.  The  impunity,  which  our  rash- 
ness has  enjoyed,  ought  not  to  encourage  us  to  a  r^etition  of 
similar  follies ;.  but  it  shows  that  our  empire  in  the  East  is  not 
of  so  precarious  a  nature  as  we  are  sometimes  taught,  and  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  vague  alk^tions  of  die  possible  danofers, 
which  may  accrue  from  carrying  into  effect  new  schemes  of  im« 
provement. 


Art.  XIX.  — IMTELLIGENCE    FROM  THE   DlSCa 

VERY  SHIPS. 

1.  The  Possibility  of  approaching  the  North  Pole  asserted.  By 
the  Hon.  D.  Harrington.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
Papers  on  the  same  Subject,  and  on  a  North-west  Passage. 
By  Colonel  Beaufoy,  Fs  R.  S.  8vo.  T.  and  J.  AUman.  London, 
1818. 

S.  Memoirs  of  the  JVemerian  Natural  Hktory  Society  for  the  Years 
1814,  1815,  2816.     Constable  and  Co.     Edinburgh,  1818. 

Like  most  of  our  contemporary  journalists,  we  have  be^i 
directing  our  attention,  for  some  time  past,  to  the  Greenland 
seas  and  the  North-west  Passage;  aod  in  particular  to  the  va- 
rious chances  for  and  against  that  success,  with  which  we  aS 
unite  in  entertaining  the  hope,  that  the  expedition  lately  fitted 
out  for  Northern  Discovery  will  be  ultimately  crowned.    We 
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had  eren  prepared  a  long  article  on  the  subject,  reploiished,  as 
fiuch  articles  usuallir  are,  with  a  few  facts,  and  a  multitude  of 
conjectures ;  but  calling  to  mind  that  our  readers  would  natu- 
rally be  more  desirous  to  know  what  has  been  actually  don^^ 
than  to  peruse  our  theories,  as  to  the  origin  of  icebergs,  the 
cause  of  ocean^currcnts,  or  the  eicistence  of  mnd  where  i>o  man 
has  ever  seen  it,  we  threw  aside  our  laboured  paper,  in  order  to 

S resent,  in  a  few  pages,  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  we 
ave  been  able  to  collect,  in  relation  to  the  main  point,  up  almost 
to  the  hour  of  publication.  To  gain  information  on  this  sub^ 
ject,  we  have  had  recourse  to  the  masters  of  such  of  the  whale- 
ships  as  have  most  recently  left  the  Straits;  and  in  one  or  two 
instances,  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  their  journals^ 
or  log-books,  in  high  latitudes.  We  have  also  perused  letters 
from  officers  serving  on  board  the  Discovery  ships  themselves; 
bearing  dates  at  diiferent  periods,  i\om  the  20th  to  near  the 
end  of  July;  since  which  time,  we  believe,  no  communications 
have  been  received  from  them  in -Great  Britain.  We  allude, 
however,  exclusively  to  the  squadron  under  Captain  Ross,  whose 
object  it  is,  as  every  one  knows,  to  effect  a  North-west  Passage 
through  Davis's  Strait  into  the  Pacific  Olcean. 

The  other  squadron,  under  Captain  Buchan,  which  was  some 
time  ago  seen  penetrating  eastward  by  the  southern  shores  of 
Spitzbergen,  a&er  having  iuiled,  it  should  seem^  in  making 
its  way  to  the  cTorth,  along  the  west  end  of  that  island,  in  search 
of  opener  water  nearer  the  meridian  of  Nova  2iembla,  has  re- 
turned to  disappoint  the  general  expectation.  Accident  has  pre- 
vented the  trial  of  the  eastern  passage ;  and  the  necessity  for 
adopting  such  expedient  does  not  imply  any  extraordmary 
difficulty  in  the  great  enterprise  which  they  are  prosecuting. 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  experienced  among  the  Green- 
land whale-fishers  have  concurred  in  recommending  that 
passage,  even  in  Che  first  instance,  as  being  in  general  much 
more  free  firom  ice  than  the  sea  to  the  north  and  north-west  of 
Spitzbergen.  Captain  John  Greenshaw  (of  Hull,  we  beheve)^ 
in  answer  to  the  queries  seat  to  him  by  Mr.  Barrington,  ob* 
served,  ^*  that  if  a  passage  to  the  North  Pole  is  ever  to  be  ac- 
complished, his  c^inion  is,  it  must  be  obtained  by  going  be^ 
tween  Greenland  (for  so  was  Spitzbergen  then  called)  and  Nova 
Zembla;  and  he  adds,  "  I  myself  have  been  to  the  westward  of 
Greenland,  and  reached  so  iar  to  the  northward  as  82^  of  north 
latitude,  and  to  the  north  and  north-west  thereof  found  nothing 
but  a  solid  body  of  ice>  my  opinion,  therefore,  is,  that  it  is 
impossible  ever  to  obtain  a  passage  that  way."  All  that  we  infer, 
therefore,  from  the  event  as  it  has  turned  out,  is  that  this  has 
not  been  one  of  those  open  seasons  in  which  a  run  to  the 
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Pole  from  Hhklnyt's  Head  seems  so  practicable  and  inviting'; 
and  it  is  very  probable,  that  his  instructions  irom  the  Admi^ 
ralty  directed  him  to  lose  no  time  in  waiting  for  a  passage 
in  the  more  common  track,  but  to  try  his  fortune  with  all  due 
dispatch  in  a  more  eastern  meridian.  We  have  seen  a  letter 
from  the  intelligent  and  adventurous  Scoresby,  the  author  of 
the  paper  in  the  Wernerian  Transactions  now  before  us,  in 
which  he  says,  ^^  The  Discovery  ships  have  never  come  in  our 
way ;  indeed  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  even 
at  a  distance  during  the  whole  season,  notwithstanding  we  spent 
the  last  fortnight  of  our  stay  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  in  si- 
tuations where  I  expected  there  was  a  great  probability  of  their 
cruizing."  We  shall  make  another  extract  from  this  letter  before 
we  close  our  article ;  meantime  we  return  to  the  Isabella  and  her 
consort  in  Davis's  Strait. 

The  latest  communication  which  has  reached  us  directly  from 
the  commander's  ship  is  dated  inlatitude?5^21''north;  longitude 
.60®  20'  west.  It  was  written  on  the  26th  of  July.  We^  have 
another  letter,  dated  the  preceding  day,  when  the  Isabella  was  in 
latitude  75*  5'  north,  and  longitude  59^  58' ;  from  which  we 
perceive,  that  she  was  continuing  to  make  progress  towards  the 
northern  shores  of  America.  On  the  4«th  of  August  the  whalers^ 
had  ascended  as  high  as  latitude  76%  on  which  day  thev  saw,  for 
the  last  time,  the  two  Discovery  ships,  in  a  latitude  still  higher, 
standing  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  the  sea  bein^  clear  and  open 
05  far  as  the  eye  could  teach  from  the  main^top  gallarU-mast  head. 
There  was,  it  is  admitted,  a  considerable  quantity  of  floating 
ice ;  but  it  was  not  of  that  packed^  impervious  description,  whidi 
impedes  the  motion  of  a  ship,  and  threatens  her  with  hesetment. 
Our  informants,  who  left  the  ic^  on  the  24th  of  August,  are  very 
sanguine  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  undertaking.  -  It  may 
not  be  achieved  this  season ;  but,  after  wintering  in  some  sound  or 
creek,  on  the  extreme  north  of  America ;- or,  if  that  cannot  be 
realized,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Greenland,  they  will  start 
next  spring  with  every  advantage,  and,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer,  debouch  into  the  Pacific  through 
the  Straits  of  Behring.  Our  hopes,  we  confess,  rest  not  on  what 
may  be  done  this  year,  or,  rather  we  ought  to  say,  on  what  we 
trust  has  been  done  already;  for  by  this  time,  we  confidently 
hope,  the  Isabella  has  safely  reached  Icy  Cape,  and  is  naw  turn- 
ing her  head  towards  the  southern  waters,  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  the  American  continent. 

The  letter-writer  on  board  the  Isabella  sets  out  by  mentioning 
a  very  important  circumstance,  namely,  that  they  had  arrived  in 
that  high  latitude  without  having  a  single  invalid  in  either  ship. 
^.^  It  would',  of  course,  be  imprudent,"  he  adds,  "  to  hazard  any 
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"Opinioh  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprize :  ali  I  can 
say  is,  that  we  have  got  so  far  in  safety,  fully  as  soon  as  I  ex« 

Eected.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  material  change 
as  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  which  appears  just  as 
I  have  always  heard  it  described.  I  have  found  no  current. 
The  water  has  been  found  deepest  near  the  land,  decreasing  gra* 
dually,  in  general,  when  the  ship  stood  to  the  westward.  At 
Three  Islands,  for  example,  in  latitude  74«^»  there  are  160  fathoms 
water  between  them  and  the  land  (a  distance  of  nine  miles),  and 
in  the  offing,  fifieoi  leagues,  it  is  only  83  fathoms ;  and  when- 
ever the  water  is  under  100  fathoms,  there  are  found  immense 
mountains  of  ice  a^ground.  In  fine  weather,  streams  of  water 
are  constantly  flowing  from  them,  which  is  perfectly  fresh.  The 
fog  with  a  north  wind,  the  moment  it  touches  these  icebergs,  be- 
comes ice,  and  adds  to  their  bulk.  During  these  fogs  the  air  is 
28^,  and  the  water  31f^;  but  when  dear,  the  thermometer  has 
risen  as  high  as  84>^  on  an  iceberg  in  the  sun.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  sea-water  in  latitude  74^  north,  temperature  46^  is  1*0266, 
and  1*0260,  at  temperature  49^,  taken  up  from  HO  fathoms  with 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  apparatus.  When  taken  up,  it  was  at  tem- 
perature sr° ;  but  as  it  contained  much  fixed  air,  it  could  not  be 
weighed  at  the  time.  This  apparatus  of  Sir  Humphry's  is  a 
very  ingenious  instrument :  when  kept  down  fifteen  minutes  at 
^0  fathoms,  it  gives  the  same  temperature  when  drawn  up  as  the 
aelfrregulating  thermometer.  The  v/ater  (now  sent),  when  taken 
up,  was  at  dO| ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  self-regulating  ther- 
mometer, at  200  fathoms,  gave  28^.  The  wind  was  south,  and  the 
sea  driving  to  the  north,  we  had  soundings  in  230  tathoms,  of 
which  I  send  a  specimen." 

We  are  informed,  that  the  coast  of  Greenland,  above  68^  north, 
IB  genially  100  miles  further  west  in  reality  than  it  is  laid  down 
in  me  Admiralty  charts.  The  Three  Islands,  for  example,  disco- 
vered by  Baffin,  in  latitude  74*°  4%  are  in  longitude  57  45^  west, 
being  considerablv  more  to  the  westward  than  we  find  them  in 
any  map;  and  the  island  of  Waygat,  in  latitude  70^  22^  15^^  north, 
is  situated  in  longitude  54°  SV  instead  of  50°  15'. 

Captain  Ross  nad  not  reached  the  high  latitude  which  he  had 
attained  when  last  heard  of  witiiout  encountering  some  of  the 
usual  impediments.  We  have  found,  says  the  author  of  our 
epistle,  four  distinct  barriers  of  ice ;  the  first  in  68°,  the  second 
in  70°,  the  third  in  72°  40',  and  the  (I  hope  last)  in  74°  30',  which 
we  ba^  just  passed. 

The  most  interesting  fact  mentioned  in  this  letter  respects  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  particularly  the  e/ma^/s 
from  die  principle  upon  which  that  variation  is  utiunlly  calculated. 
There  are.  some  expressions  in  the  description  which  we  ackiiow- 
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ledge  we  do  not  clearly  undecstand ;  but  ascribing  this  obscaiity 
to  our  ignorance  of  seamanship,  and  of  the  technical  terms  em- 

Eloyed,  we  transcribe  the  passage  verbatim  from  the  original  now 
efpre  us.  ^^  In  latitude  70^  the  variation  is  72^ 42' west;  in 
.74^  it  is  80°  43^  15'^  west.  But  the  most  interesting  circumstance 
which  has  engaged  my  attention,  is  the  extraordinary  deviation 
1^  variation  by  the  attraction  in  the  ship.  My  observations  have 
established  several  very  important  facts :  first,  that  the  deviatioa 
occasioned  by  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head  is  not  on  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  but  different  in  every  ship.  In  the  Isabella  it -is  to 
the  eastward — in  the  Alexander  and  Harmony,  of  Hull,  to  the 
westward  of  north.  That  there  is  a  point  of  change  in  the  devia- 
tion which  may  easily  be  found  by  azimuth,  or  tne  bearing  of  a 
distant  object:  that  when  this  point  of  change  is  found,  it  may 
in  like  manner  be  found  what  proportion  is  to  be  added  or 
subtracted  from  the. true  variation;  only,  however,  by  actual  ob- 
servatiou,  for  the  deviation  does  not  increase  in  either  an  arith- 
metical or  logrithmetical  proportion.  The  point  of  change  in 
deviation  is  north  17^  east  on  board  the  Isabella,  and  in 
latitude  74°.  The  extreme  deviation  is  when  the  ^ip's  head  is 
north  80^  west,  viz.  19°,  which  is  in  addition  to  the  true  vanation 
&r  the  course  steered ;  so  that  with  the  ship's  head  north  by 
west  we  have  100^  of  variation ;  or,  by  steering  north  by  west, 
we  have  a  south-easterly  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the  va- 
riation decreases  when  the  ship's  head  is  to  the  east,  bat  not 
in  an  equal  ratiOf  the  extreme  being  17%  nmkiag  the  variation 
64^  on  that  tack."  That  is,  we  may  state  by  way  of  a  fuller  il- 
lustration, when  the  ship's  head  is  to  the  north  or  west  of 
the  point  of  change  (or  north  17^  east)  the  deviation  must  be 
added  to  the  variation ;  and  when  the  ship's  head  is  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  same  point,  the  deviation  must  be  subtracted  from 
the  variation.  We  may  mention,  that  in  latitude  74°^  the 
dip  of  the  needle  was  84^  9^  15'\  and  in  ktitude  75°  it  was 
84^  58^ ;  so  that  the  deviation  is  not  to  be  explained  upon  the 
principle  which  we  have  seen  assumed  in  a  public  print,  we  mean 
the  total  absence  of  that  power  which  depresses  the  needle,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  attach  it,  by  a  species  of  iiklirect  influence, 
to  the  magnetic  meridian.  So  far  fnxn  this  being  the  fiict,  how- 
ever, we  have  seen  that  the  dip  was  increasing  as  well  as  the  va- 
riation, at  the  very  moment  that  the  disturbing  power  in  question 
wajs  operating  with  the  greatest  vigour.  We  have  likewise  ob- 
served, in  a  periodical  journal,  one  or  two  pikrticulars  relative 
to  the  matter  in  hand  which  are  mentioned  by  the  high  au- 
thority which  we  are  using  as  a  voudier  foralithatwenow  state. 
Among  other  thii^s  it  is  said  that  the  deviation  was  much  less 
on  the  ice  than  on  ship  board.    This,  indeed,  we  are  not  at  all 
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disinclined  to  believe,  inasmuch  as  the  influence  of  the  ship  is 
clearly  admitted  in  the  remarkable  statement  given  above,  that 
the  point  of  deviation  is  different  in  different  ships* 

This  perplexing  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  newly  brought 
lo  light.    Captain  Flinders  experienced  it  during  his  voyage  in 
chose  high  latitudes ;  but  not  being  able  to  account  for  it  upon 
physical  principles,  and  not  being  aware  of  its  constant  occur*- 
roice  within  the  arctic  circle,  he  ascribed  it  at  once  to  some  pe^ 
euliarity  in  his  ship.     Mr.  Barrington,  too^  mentions  an  instance 
of  a  Scotch  Whaler  which  had  penetrated  to  latitude  83^^  ii^ 
Greenland,  and  which  might  have  reached  the  pole,  had  not 
the  mate  ^^  complained  that  the  compass  was  not  steady  ;  "  upon 
which  the  master  found  it  prudent  to  desist  from  his  attempt, 
aldiough  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  as  he  was  satisfied  that 
from  the  openness  of  the  sea,  he  might  have  sailed  to  the  pole 
itself.     Nothing,  in  short,  has  puzzled  philosophers  more' than 
the  variation  ot  the  magnetic  needle;  and  this,  combined  with  the 
deviatiofD^  is  so  very  striking  in  high  northern  latitudes  that,  as 
Colcmel  Beaufoy  remarks,  were  a  vessel  sent  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  making  magnetical  observations,  both  the  time  and 
money  which  might  be  spent  on  the  expedition  would  be  advan^ 
tageously  employed  for  the  advancement  of  science.    The  great 
Halley,  it  is  well  known,  imagined  that  there  is  a  great  magnet 
or  loadstone  included  in  the  bowels  bf  the  earth,  not  attached  to 
the  terrestrial  crust,  but  revolving  freely  on  its  own  axis.     To 
explain  the  various  phenomena  which  present  themselves  in  this 
field  of  science,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  assign  to  this  intei'nal 
magnet  no  fewer  than  tour  irregular  poles,  two  of  which  are 
stronger.and  two  weaker ;  and  it  was  his  firm  opinion  that  the 
more  powerful  of  the  two  former  is  placed  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  not  far  from  Baffin's  Bay.     In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  ne-* 
cessary  to  mention  that  on  going  west  from  Baffin's  Bay  the  needle 
points  east^  and  on  going  east  from  that  position  it  points  west* 
For  example,  the  variation  of  the  compass  in  latitude  70^  \Y 
north,  and  longitude  163°  24^  west  is  30"^  2S'  east;  and  in  lati- 
tude 70^  58^  north,  and  longitude  54^  14  west,  the  variation  is 
74^  west;  whence  it  appears,  as  Colonel  Beaufoy  remarks,  that 
in  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  and  in  a  difference 
not  exceeding  109^  10^  of  longitude,  or  about  !685  geogra«* 
phical  miles,,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  variation  amounting  to 
84^  42^     The  illustration  would,  however,  have  been  still  more 
striking  had  the  difference  of  longitude  been  somewhat  greater, 
by  removing  the  latter  point  of  observation  more  to  the  east  of 
Baffin's  Bay ;  as  we  should  thereby  have  perceived  whether  the 
variation  diminishes  when  we  recede  from  that  bay  eastward,  in 
the  siune  ratio  in  which  it  diminishes  when  we  recede  westward* 
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It  would  also  be  a  desiraUe  discovery,  as  the  Colonel  observes,  to 
ascertain  whether,  in  going  to  the  westward,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  variation  gradually  decreases  to  the  point  of  no  variation 
— diat  is  we  presume  180^  west  frcxn  Baffin's  Bay-^and  after- 
wards gradually  increases:  or  whether  its  return  be  not  by  a 
sudden  jump  from  west  to  east.  Observations  on  points  of  this 
discription,  accompanied  with  remarks  on  the  depth,  temperature, 
and  saltness  of  the  sea,  and  with  a  meteorological  journal,  would 
contain  much  ipteresting  and  valuable  information,  and  throw 
great  light  on  the  natural  phenomena,  of  those  unexplored 
regions. 

All  this,  and  more  than  this^  we  expect  from  the  expeditions 
^ow  in  the  arctic  seas ;  but  to  enable  scientific  men  to  profit  by 
the  specimens  of  salt  water,  minerals,  and  v^etables,  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  forwarded  from  the  discovery  ships  to  Elng- 
land^it  would  be  necessary  to  instruct  the  revenue  officers  jat  the 
several  custom  houses  to  allow  all  such  padcages.  to  pass  through 
their  hands  without  insisting  that  they  shall  be  broken  into  and 
minutely  examined,  as  the  specimens  by  such  rough  usa^  are  in 
some  cases  rendered  entirely  unfit  for  philosophical  investigations. 
An  instance  of  this  excessive  zeal  in  the  public  service  took  place 
lately  under  .our  own  observation,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  was 
attended  with  the  usual  bad  consequences.     A  few  bottles  of 
water,  taken  from  the  ocean  at  great  depths  and  in  di£fereni 
latitudes,  as  well  as  from  icebergs  m  different  circumstances  and 
situations,  were  sent,  carefully  sealed,  by  an  officer  high  in  rank 
in  the  Isabella,  and  addressed  to  a  distinguished  phifosopher  in 
this  country,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  and  experiments     The 
mere  direction  to  a  scientific  character,  coupled  with  the  know- 
ledge that  the  package  had  come  from  the  Discovery  squadron, 
ou^t  to  have  superseded  all  sea^xhinglat  the. Custom  House; 
but  so  far  from  this  indulgence  Ueing  granted,  the  box  containing 
the  bottles  (and  there  were  only  three  or  four  of  them)  was  broken 
into,  and  the  corks  drcavn^    We  are  aware  that  a  thpusand  tricks 
are  practised  by  experienced  smugglers;   but  that  a  man  of 
science  should  have  thought  of  smuggling  three  bottles  of  in-> 
toxicating  spirits  firom  the  arctic  ocean,  and  had  them  carried 
too  several  thousand  miles,    carefully  "packed  up  along  with 
valuable  articles  for  a  museum,  amounts  to  a  degree  of  su^icious 
vigilabce  which  we  know  not  well  how  to  praise. 

As  the  hope  of  ultimate  success  in  the  two  great  enterprizes 
now  on  foot,  for  we  cannot  treat  the  passage  to  the  North  Pole  as 
a  point  decided  or  abandoned,  rests  mainly  on  the  decision  of 
the  question,  whether  the  ocean  round  tlie  pole  be  or  be  not 
free  from  ice,  we  cannot  conclude  this  bridT  paper  without 
Stating  it  as  our  firm  conviction,  that  those  who.  maiatain  the 
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nfBmative  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  right.  At  all  events, 
the  arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  tne  arctic  sea  is  not 
frozen  over,  in  the  highest  latitudes,  are  unquestionably  the  more 
rational  and  satisfactory.  One  single  circumstance  decides  the 
matter  in  our  estimation  beyond  alt  reasonable  doubt,  namely^ 
that  tbp  ice  is  cotnmonly  broken  up  in  the  Greenland  sea  by  the 
north  wind,  and  that  this  process  usually  takes  place  accompanied 
with  a  heavy  or  irrotxm  swell  in  the  mass  of  waters.  Now,  if  the 
ocean  froiii  Spitizoergen  to  thr  Pole  were  Qoe  field  of  ice,  increas- 
ii^  in  thickneBB  and  strength  in  proportion  as  it  approached  the 
latter  object,  upon  what  principle  we  ask  should  the  strongest 
and  thickest  ice  break  up  first,  and  in  a  higher,  colder  latitude 
too,  extending  the  disruption  southward  into  the  weaker  ice,  and 
in  the  lower  warmer  latitudes  ?  And  that  the  ice  in  the  fishing 
pounds  of  Greenland  is  very  frequently  broken  up  and  dispersed 
by  a  north  or  north-west  wind,  we  have  the  authority  of  many 
^experienced  ship-masters  who  have  long  used  those  watersi. 
Captain  Ford  of  the  Manchester,  in  his  answers  to  Mr.  Barrings 
Jon's  queries,  remarks  that  "  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  sup- 

Eose  that  the  seas  to  the  west-north-west  and  north  of  Spitz- 
ergen  are  covered  with  permanent  and  perpetual  ice,  so  as  never 
to  be. opened  by  the  operation  of  the  winds;  for  daily  experience 
shows  715  that  a  mrtherly  windy  when  of  long  duration,  opens  and 
separates  the  ice  so  as  to  admit  the  ships  going  amongst  it  in 
^ndry  places  to  a  very  high  latitude,  if  attempted."  Captain 
Xjireenshaw,  too,  whose  name  we  have  already  mentioned,  ob- 
serves that  "  if  you  are  to  the  northward  and  westward  of  Green^ 
land,  the  wind  from  the  north-west  and  north-north-west  doth 
always  open  the  ice;  but  at  the  same  time  if  it  come  to  blow  any 
time  from  that  quarter,  packs  it  close  in  with  the  land ;  arid  the 
winds  from  the  southward  have  the  contrary  effect."  To  the 
same  effect  was  the  Ilcv.  Mr.  Tooke's  communication  to  Mr. 
Barring(on.  This  gentleman,  who  was  many  years  chaplain  to 
the  British  Factory  at  Petersburgh,  states  that,  "  he  has  been 
assured  by  several  persons  who  have  passed  the. winter  at  Hola  in 
Lapland,  that  in  the  severest  weather,  whenever  a  northerly  wind 
blows,  the  cold  diminishes  instantly,  and  that  if  it  continues,  it 
always  brings  on  a  thaw  as  long  as  it  lasts."  He  also  mentions 
upon  the  same  authority,  that  the  seamen  who  go  out  from  Hola 
upon  the  Whale  and  morse  fisheries  early  in  March  (for  the  sea 
liever  freezes  then)  throw  off  their  winter  garments  as  soon  as 
they  are  from  50  to  150  wersts  (about  100  miles)  from  land, 
and  continue  witliout  them  all  the  time  they  are  upon  the 
^shery,  during  which  they  experience  no  inconvenience  from  the 
cold;  but  that  on  their  return  (at  the  end  of  May)  as  they  ap- 
proach land,  the  cold  increases  to  such  a  severity  that  they  suAer 
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greatly  from  it — ^This  account  agrees  in  substance  with  that  of 
mrentz  who  wintered  in  Nova /jembla,  and  with  that  of  the 
Russians,  who  pass  the  winter  months  in  Maloy  Brun,  an  island 
between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  and  seems  fully  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  which  had  been  drawn  from  it,  namely,  that 
the  north  wind,  which  is  thus  found  to  be  comparatively  warm 
during  the  coldest  months  of  the  year,  cannot  possibly  blow  over 
ten  degrees  of  ice. 

We,  in  like  manner  hold  the  argument  good  which  goes  to 
maintain  that  the  proximity  of  land  is  indispensable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  field  ice  in  salt  water.  Every  well  established  fact  that 
we  have  seen  brought  forward  on  either  side  corroborates  this 
doctrine.  Even  Mr.  Scoresby^s  statements  are  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis ;  for  he  uniformly  represents  the  ice  as  stretching  from 
the  land,  as  from*  a  nucleus,  and  as  ceasing  to  be  continuous 
whenever  the  seaman  has  got  into  deep  water  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  every  shore.  The  obstructions  so  frequently  to  be 
met  with  between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  between  latitudes 
78°  and  80®,  evidently  originate  in  the  contiguity  to  land ;  and 
Mr.  Greenshaw  distinctly  states  this  to  be  his  opinion,  when  he 
recommends  the  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole  to  be  made  betwixt 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  where  there  is  more  sea,  and  c( 
course,  less  ice.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the  great  masses 
or  islands  of  ice,  which  float  in  the  hyperborean  waters  originate 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  on  the  coast;  for  the  character  of  the 
ice  itself,  so  different  from  that  formed  in^he  ocean,  is  too  well 
marked  to  leave' any  room  for  doubt. 

Indeed,  we  have  more  and  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
cold  in  the  Polar  regions  is  somietimes  considerably  exaggerated. 
Mr.  Scoresby  in  the  course  of  last  summer  ascended  a  mountain 
in  Spitzbergen,  which  he  estimated  at  the  height  of  3000  feet. 
•*  The  temperature  of  the  air,*'  he  writes,  "  was  87**  on  the  top 
at  midnight,  the  thermometer  laid  under  the  shade  of  the  brow 
of  the  mountain  among  some  stones.  At  the  foot  the  temperature 
was  44°  and  46°.  Jtlence  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  in  the 
polar  regions  lies  riiuch  higher  than  is  usually  estimated." — *^  The 
summer  in  Britain,^'  he  continues,  ^^  having  been  unusually 
warm,  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare  it  with  that  of  Spitz- 
bergen. The  temperature  of  the  month  of  July  in  the  present 
year,  in  latitude  77|  north,  was  nearly  one  degree  below  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  same  month,  as  determined  from  seven  years^ 
observation  made  under  the  same  parallel.  Hence  whatever 
causes  may  have  produced  the  favourable  change  in  our  summer, 
the  same  appear  not  to  have  operated  in  the  remote  regions  of 
the  Pole." 
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<^  I  have  brought  my  meteorological  observations  to  what  I 
mean  to  be  a  close,  and  which  may  be  stated  thus : 

April,  S70  obsenratioDs  give  the  mean  temp,  when  reduced  to  lat.  7(P      -^14^. 
May,   956  observations  in  12  years  give  mean  temperature  in  lat.  77^  17'— SS^S'. 
June,  831  observations  in  10  years  give  mean  temperature  in  lat.  78^^  15' — Si^3f. 
July,  548  observations  in  7  years  give  mean  temperature  in  lat.  77*^  18''^7^3V* 

So  much  for  the  summer  months  within  the  arctic  circle.  Of 
the  winter  months  we  shall  know  more  by  and  by  than  we  do  at 
present ;  but  we  are  by  no  means-inclined  to  view  with  feelings  of 
special  horror  the  condition  of  those  who  may  be  doomed  to  pass 
tnem  within  ten  or  twelve  degrees  "^f  the  Pole.  The  people  em- 
ployed in  the  Discovery  vessSs  have  every,  accommodation  pro- 
vided which  art  and  foresight  could  supply :  they  have  a  house 
which  they  can  erect  ashore  should  the  snip  be  locked  up  in  the 
ice  ;*  and  they  have  all  kinds  of  food,  clothing,  and  amusements 
which  seemed  fitted  to  render  their  seclusion  from  the  world, 
during  the  dark  months,  at  least  moderately  comfortable.  The^ 
have,- the  wishes  and  sympathy  of  the  whole  country  in  their 
favour;  and  they  have  in  prospect  the  noblest  reward  which  can 
compensate  the  anxiety  oi  generous  minds— the  admiration  and 
gratitpdeof  an  enlightened  people. 
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and  Core  of  Corns,  Bctonions,  Callosities^  Chilblains,. &c.  with  Observations  on 
the  Dangers  arising  from  Improper  Treatment,  Advice  to  Pedestrians,  &c.  to 
which  are  added,  Direotionis  for  the  better  Management  of  the  Hands  and  Nails. 
By  an  experienced  Chiropodist.    12mo.    55*  6d, 

,  H^wood's  Ranks  of  toe  People  under  the  Anglo  Saxon  Government.  8vo. 
18*.  ' 

Y  Cyfammod  Newydd,  yn  Cynnwys  Cyfieithiaid  Cyffredinol  y  Pedair  Efengyl, 
(Swedi  ei  ddiwygiaa  yn  ol  y  Groeg.  Gan  John  Jones,  LL.  D.  et  J.  C.  12mo« 
5*. 

A  State  of  the  Poll  for  the  County  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  25th,  2ath,  27tb, 
and  29th  of  June,  1818. 

The  System  of  the  Weather  of  the  British  Islands ;  discovered  in  1816  and 
1817,  from  a  Journal  commencing  November,  1802.  By  Lieutenant  Geofge 
Mackenzie,  R.  P.  M.  &c.    4to.     1/.  Is. 

Memoirs  of  Emanuel  Augustus  Dieudonn^  Count  de  Las  Casas^  comprisiog 
k  Letter  from  Couiiit  de  Las  Casas  at  St.  Helena  to  Lucien  Bonaparte,  giving  a 
ffuthful  Account  of  the  Voyage  of  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  the  Residence, 
Marnier  of  Living,  and  Treatment  on  that  Island*  Also  a  Letter  addressed  by 
Count  de  Las  Casas  to  Lord  Bathurst.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 

Les  Merabres  de  TEglise  nouvellement  Form^e  k  Geneve,  ^  ceux  d'entre  leurs 
Concitoyens  qui  ont  pris  une  Part  directe  ou  indirecte  aux  Actes  de  Violence 
Bxerc^s  sur  eux.    6d, 

.  Cautions  to  Continental  Travellers.    By  J.  W.  Cunningham,  A.M.  Vicar 
of  Harrow,  Middlesex,  &c.     12mo.    3«.  6d, 

,  Cursory  Observations,  chiefly  relating  to  the. Conversation  and  Manners  of 
Private  Society,    By  Clericus.     8vo. 

A  Layman's  Letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon -the  present 
State  of  his  Bill  for  promoting  the  Building  of  Churches.    8V0»    Is.  6d» 
r  Considerations  on  the  probable  Efiecu  of  the  Opposition. of  the  Ofthodox 
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S[ei^  to  their  Erangelical  Brethren ;  occasioned  by  the  late  Protest  against 
e  Church  Missionary  Society :  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  the  Archdeacon  of 
Bath.     By  an  Orthodox  Clergyman. 

Strictures  on  an  Article  of  the  Monthly  Review  upon  Dr.  Gray*s  Publication, 
entitled  the  Connexion  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature;  with  Illustra- 
tions of  that  Work,  particularly  on  the  Subject  of  the  Zend-Avesta.  By  a 
Graduate,  M.  A.  of  Oxford.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Funding  System,  computed  with  a  View  to  benelit  the  rising.  Generation,  as 
well  as  those,  Male  iana  Female,  in  the  Prime  of  Life;  particularly  recom- 
mended to  the  Consideration  of  Heads  of  Families,  and  Persons  who  fill  eniineyt 
Stations  in  Society.  With  a  Mode  of  Safety  in  Cautionary  Enga«;ements, 
remedying  the  calamitous  Effects  too  frequcn|;ly  resulting  from  the  present  Plan, 
without  depriving  any  of  the  Advantages  of  Cautioners  who  may  require  them. 
Also  a  Plan  for  forming  Reading  Societies,  Entertaining  and  Instructive.  By 
James  Millar,  Manufacturer,  Elgin. 

A  Concise  Description  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  in  England  and 
Wales ;  ornamented  with  Engravings.  By  Nicholas  Carlisle,  F*  R.  S.  M.  R.  S.  A. 
Assistant  Librarian  to  his  Majesty,  and  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London.     2  vols.    8vo.    QL16s.    Royal  8vo.    4/.  4j. 

Histrionic  Topography ;  or  the  Birth-Places,  Residences,  and  Funeral  Monu- 
ments, of  the  most  distinguished  Actors.  Illustrated  b^  Engraving,  exe- 
cated  by  Messrs.  J.  and  H.  Storer;  and  by  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices^ 
written  by  Mr.  J.  Norris  Brewer.    Bvo.     12«. 

A  Visit  to  Bilmer's  Cottage.    By  N,  Swaine.     ISmo.    Sewed.    6d, 

The  Angler's  Vade  Mecum,  containing  a  descriptive  Account  of  the  Water 
Flies,  their  Seasons,  abd  the  Kind  of  Weather  that  brings  them  most  on  the 
Water.  The  Whole  represented  in  twelve  coloured  Plates ;  to  which  is  added, 
a.  Description  of  the  different  Baits  used  in  Anglings  and  where  found.  By 
W.  Carroll.     12mo.  boards.     9s- 

Kingston  Wit,  Humour,^  and  Satire.  An  impartial  Record  of  the  Spirit  of 
Party,  as  evinced,  at  the  General  Election  and  Scrutiny  which  took  place  at 
Kingston  upon  Hull,  in  June  and  July,  1818,  including  the  Speeches  of  tlie 
Candidates)  &c.  &c. 

A  Pocket  Companion  to  the  French  and  English  Country  Dancing,  containing- 
various  Figures  of  the  Quadrilles  and  Country  Dances,  as  danced  at  the 
Nobilities'  Assemblies  and  Mr.  Chiver's  Academy,  in  Two  Part^.  To  which  is 
added,  the  Etiquette  of  a  Ball  Room.  .  By  O.  M.  S.Chivers,  Dancing-Master 
from  the  King's  Theatre. 

A  Table  of  the  Springs  of  Action ;  showing  the  several  Species  of  Pleasures 
^nd  Pains,  of  which  Man's  Nature  is  susceptible;  together  with  the  several 
Species  of  Interests,  Desires,  and  Motives,  respectivfly  corresponding  to 
ihem,  &C.&C.     By  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.    Bvo.     2s. 

**  Swear  not  at  all ; "  containing  an  Exposure  of  the  Needlessnoss  and  Mis- 
chievousness,  as  well  as  Antichristianityi  of  the  Ceremony  of  an  Oath,  &c.  &c. 
By  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.     8vo.    S«.  63. 

The  Sawyer's  Ready  Reckoner ;  adapted  for  every  Town  in  the  Kingdom.  By 
W.  Robinson,  Surveyor  and  Builder,  Walden  Grove,  Essex. 

The  most  Effectual  Way  of  Detecting  Forged  Notes. 

HOVELS. 

New  Tales.    ByMrs.  Opie.    4^  vols.     12mo.  bds.     1/.  8*. 

Tales  of  my  Landlord,  Second  Series.  Collected  and  arranged  by  Jedediah 
Cleishbotham,  Schoolmaster  and  Parish>Clerk  of  Ganderclough.  In  4  vols. 
12mo.    ll.  12s. 

POEtRT. 

Poems,  Latin,  Greek,  and  English ;  to  which  is  added,  aa  Historicfd  Enquiry 
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«nd  Essay  upon  the  Administradon  of  Government  in  England  during  the  King's 
Minority.    By  Nicholas  Hardinge,  Esq.  M.  A.      8vo.     148. 

Arthur,  or  the  Pastor  of  the  village^  a  Poein.    8vo.     14f. 

Bodiam  Castle,  a  Poem  in  Six  Cantos  with  Notes.    Qvo.     104.  Od. 

The  Gentleman,  a  Satire^  written  during  the  Years  1812,  1813,  1814,  and 
•1815.    8vo.  sewed.    4s. 

The  Warning  Voice,  a  Sacred  Poem,  in  Two  Cantos ;  addressed  to  Infidel 
Writers  of  Poetry.    By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  £.  Tumour,  A.  M.    4to.    Ss.  6d. 

Buonaparte,  a  Poem,    8vo.     Bs. 

•The  Recluse  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  Poem.     8vo.    4s.  6d, 

Childe  Harold's  Monitor,  or  Lines  occasioned  by  the  last  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  including  Hints  to  other  Contemporaries.     8vo.     5s. 

A  Miscellany  of  Poetry.     In  2  Parts.    8vo.    7s. 

The  Pleasures  of  Home ;  a  Poem  in  Four  Parts.     12mo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Path  of  Duty,  a  Moral  Tale,  in  Four  Books ;  Pleasing  Recollections 
derived  from  a  Tour  in  Monmouthshire ;  Essays,  on  Subjects  Moral  and  Sacred; 
with  Some  lighter  Pieces.  By  Mason  Chamberlin,  Author  of  '^  ^xKBonvaltjf 
a  Poem,"  and  "  Ocean,  a  Poem." 

POLITICS. 

The  Freedom  of  England,  in  Contradistinction  to  Pitticism :  addressed  to 
the  Freeholders  of  Lincolnshire  in  particular,  and  to  the  Freeholders  and 
Electors  throughout  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland.     By  Ex 

Rational  Reform  on  Constitutional  Principles,  addressed  to  the  Good  Sense 
of  the  English  Nation.  By  George  Carr.  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

An  Address  to  the  Electors  of  the  United  Kingdom,  containing  an  Inquiry 
into  the  real  Causes  of  the  present  Distress;  with  other  Observations.  By  a 
Glocestershire  Freeholdei\.    8vo.     Is.  6di 

Remarks  on  the  Projected  Abolition  of  the  Usury  Laws,  and  the  probable 
Effects  of  the  Measure  upon  the  Commerce  and  general  Prosperity  of  the 
Nation.    8vo.     Ss. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  S.  Romiliy,  M.  P.  from  W.  Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P.  F.  R.  S. 
on  the  Abuse  of  Charities.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

An  Investigation  of  the  Policy  of  Ministers.    8vo.     9s.  6d. 
,  The  Speech  of  the  R.  H.  George  Canning,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
third  Reading  of  the  Indemnity  Bill.    With  a  Preface  and  Notes.     8vo.     Is. 

Remarks  upon  certain  Illusory  Qualifications  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons :  snowing  that  such  Qualifications  are  in  Fraud  of  the  Statutes  of 
Ann  and  George  II.  and  tend  to  involve  Members  in  the  Guilt  of  Moral  Peijury. 
By  Ignotus.    8vo.   .2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Clergy  in  Supporting  the  Bible  Society  vindicated  firom 
the  Charges  brought  against  them,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Lloyd,  in  a  Letter  to 
that  Gentleman.    By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper.     Is. 

The  Pastor  according  to  God's  Heart,  a  Sermon  preached  May  24, 1818,  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  Tutbury.     Is.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  A.  M.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Fac  Similes  of 
Biblical  Manuscnpt^.    3  vols.    8vo.    ^L  2s. . 

The  Connection  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Theology.  By  Edward  William 
Qrinfield,  M..  A.    8vo.    I2s. 

Fifteen  Sermons,  taken  from  the  Discourses  of  the  Right  Rev.  Jeremy  Tay-» 
lor,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  To  which  are  added.  Three  Sermons, 
preached  upon  Public  Occasions.  By  the  R^v.  D.  Lysoosj  M.  A.  F*  R.  3.  and 
F.A.  S.    Svo.    9s. 
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The  Consolations  of  Gospel  Truth,  exhibited  in  raribus  ^iateresting  Anec- 
dotes, respecting  the  Dying  Hoars  of  Different  Persons,  who  gloried  in  the 
Cross  of  Christ;  to  which  are  added,  some  Affecting  NarratiTes,  describing  the 
Horrors  of  unpardoned  Sin,  when  Death  and  Eternity  approach.  By  John 
Pike.     12mo.    3s.  6d. 

The  Protestant  Cburch  alone  &ithful  in  Reading  the  Word  of  God,  proved 
by  a  Contrast  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  a  Sermon.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Edward  John  Tumour,  A.  M.    4to.    2s. 

God  is  Light.  A  Sermon  for  the  Benefit  of  the  London  Infirmary,  for  curing 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  preached  at  St.  Andrew,  Undershaft,  May  Slst,  1818. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gill,  A.  M.    8vo.     2^. 

Facts  authentic,  in  Science  and  Religion ;  designed  to  illustrate  a  new  Trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  William  Cowherd,  late  Minister  of  Christ 
Church,  Salford.    Part  First. 

The  Baptists  Justified.  By  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  William  Anderson.  12mo.  ds. 

The  Believer^s  Joy  and  Rejoicing,  a  Poem;  being  an  humble  Attempt  to 
expound  and  illustrate  in  simple  Verse,  that  beautiful  Book  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,  called  the  Song  of  Solomon.    By  J.  Armitage.    4d. 

Catechisms  for  the  Instructions  of  Youth,  and  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Sunday 
Schools  in  general,  with  Scriptural  Proofs  selected  and  given  in  full  from  origi- 
nal Questions  by  various  Authors,  designed  to  lead  Children  gradually  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Scripture  Doctrine  and  Christian  Duty. 

A  Funeral  Sermon,  written  on  the  Death  of  her  lute  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Charlotte.    By  William  Wharry,  L.  L.  A.  S. 

The  Progress  of  Gentile  Error  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Consequence  of 
the  Separation  of  the  Gentile  from  the  Jewish,  Believers,  in  the  First  Ages,  a 
Sermon.  By  William  Broadbent,  Minister  of  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  Warring- 
ton.   8vo.    It. 

A  Reply  to  a  Letter,  written  by  the  Rev.  John  Simons,  purporting  to  be  on 
theSubject  of  certain  Errors  of  the  Antinomian  Kind,  which  have  lately  sprung 
up  in  the  West  of  England.  By  Thomas  Snow,  Seceder  from  the  I^ational 
Religious  Establishment.     3<.  6^. 

An  Essav  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  the  Necessity  of  a  Mediator,  proved  by 
Argument  from  the  Coincidence  between  Reason  and  Fact,  and  the  combined 
Agreement  of  bo^h  with  Divine  Revelation.  By  G.  Moase.    ISmo.  Boards.  4#. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Ship  Oswego,  on  the  Coast  of  South 
Barbary ;  and  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Master  and  the  Crew,  while  in  Bondage 
among  the  Arabs,  interspered  with  numerous  Remarks  upon  the  Country  and 
its  Inhabitants,  and  concerning  the  peculiar  Perils  of  that  Coast.  By  Judah 
Paddock.    4to.    1/.  7s, 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  for  th« 
Benefit  of  the  City  of  London  National  Schools,  December  7,  1817.  By  Joha 
Sleath,  D.  D.  F.  S.  A.  High  Master  of  St.  Paul's  Church.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

The  Sovereignty  of  God  in  the  Natural  World,  and  the  Agency  of  Man 
practically  considered ;  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  elder  Brethren  of  the 
Trinity  House,  May  18, 1818.    By  the  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  D.  D.    8vo.     Is. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  probable  Causes  of  the  apparent  Neglect  with  whidb 
some  celebrated  Writers  of  Antiquity  treated  the  Cnristian  Religion.  By  John 
Weller,  B.  A.    8vo.     2s.  6d. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.  D.  Rector 
of  Killesandra,  &c.    8vo.     Is. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Churches  in  England ;  applied  to  the  Puiposes  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  the  Enlai^emeat  and  Building  of  Churcnes  and 
Chapels.  To  which  is  added,  a  Sermon  on  the  Honour  of  God  in  Plaoet  of 
Public  Worship.    By  John  Brewster,  M.  A.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 
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.  The  Dignity  and  Efficacy  of  the  Christian  Sacraments,  asserted  in  three 
Discourses.    By  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  A.M.    2ir.  6d. 

The  ImiDoral  Effects  of  the  Poor  Laws  considered,  in  a  Sermon  preached  at 
BamptoD,  Oxfordshire,  on  Whit-Monday,  1818.  By  the  Rev.  George  Richards, 
M.A.  and  F.A.S.     8vo.     25. 

Plain  Remarks  on  the  Four  Grospels,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Poorer  Classes, 
^nd  chiefly  designed  for  the  Benefit  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  the  Rer. 
James  Slade,  M .  A.     12mo.    Ss,6d. 

•  Monumental  Pillars,  or  a  Collection*  of  Remarkable  Instances  of  the  Jadg- 
ipcnt.  Providence,  and  Grace  of  God;  accompanied  with  suitable  Reflections. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Young. 
.  Sermons  on  various  Subjects.    By  James  Lindsey,  D.  D.    8vo.     19s. 

The  Christian  Covenant :  a  Sermon  preached  at  Gainsborough,  July  24^  1818. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Smallpage,  M.  A.     Bvo.     Is.  6d, 

Discourses  on  several  Subjects  and  Occasions.  By  William  Kett^  M .  A. 
%  vols.     8vo.     18s. 

Sermons  selected  from  the  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Moore,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Cuxton,  &c.  Published  by  his  Son  Captain  Charles  Moore.  3  vols. 
8vo.     1/.  Is. 

A  Years  Residence  in  the  the  United  States  of  America.  In  Three  Parts. 
By  William  Cobbet.    Parti.     8vo.    6s. 

Hymns  on  various  Subjects.    By  Thomas  Dunham. 

An  Appeal  to  Scripture  and  Tradition,  in  Defence  of  the  Unitarian  Faith. 
12mo.    6s, 

The  Remonstrance  of  a  Unitarian,  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
By  Captain  James  Gifford,  R.  N.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

.  A  Metrical  Index  to  the  Bible  ;  or  Alphabetical  Tables  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
.  tqres,  in  Metre.     By  Josiah  Chorley,  M.  A. 

More  Work  for  Dr.  Hawker,  in  a  Reply  to  his  Misrepresentations  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  contained  in  Two  Tracts,  entitlftrl,  <*  The  True  Gospel," 
and  "  Appendix  to  the  True  Gospel."  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.     Is. 
^     Obedience  to  Parents.     A  Sermon  to  little  Children.    By  John  Eagleton. 

Observations  on  the  Doctrine,  Discipline,  and  Manners  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists ;  and  also  of  the  Evangelical  Party,  as  far  as  the  latter  adhere  to 
the  same  System;  including  Strictures  on  the  'Notions  entertained  by  both 
lespecting  a  Divine  Providence,  and  the  Unlawfulness  of  Amusement  among 
Christians.    By  the  Rev.  Latham  Wainewright,  A.  M.  F.  A.  S.  &c.    8vo.    6$. 

The  CaWinistic  Clergy  defended,  and  the  Doctrines  of  Calvin  maintained ; 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  James  Beresford,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Kibworth,  occasioned 
by  his  Sermon  preached  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  at  the  late  Visitation.  By 
Edward  Thomas  Vaughan,  A.  M.  &c.     8vo.     6s. 

.  The  First  Homily  of"  The  Book  of  Homilies :  '*  to  which  is  added  a  Defence 
of  the  Bible  Society,  with  some  Account  of  its  Proceedings,  extracted  from 
Statements  and  Documents  published  by  the  Society.    8vo.     Ss.  6d. 

Meditations  of  a  Neophyte.    8vo.    6s.  6d, 

A  Treatise  on  Regeneration.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Gipps,  LL.  B.  late  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

An  Examination  of  the  Doctrines  of  Calvin.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Leicester, 
July  2,  1818,  at  the  Triennial  Visitation  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  To 
Tvhich  is  added,  the  Doctrine  of  Necessity,  briefly  considered.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Beresford.    8vo.     2s.  6d. 

General  Objections  against  Missions  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen  con- 
sidered: A  Sermon  preached  at  Bristol,  April  Ist,  1818.  By  J.  W.  Cunning- 
bam,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Harrow,  &c.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Joint  Patron  of  the  London 
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Society  for  promoting  ChristkDity  airfong  the  Jews.    By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Way, 
M.A.    8vo.    l«.arf.  o  J  jf 

•  The!Eiid  of  Religious  Controversy,  in  a  friendly  Correspondence  between  a 
Religious  Sociotyof  Protestants  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Divine.  Addressed  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  answer  to  his  Lordship's  Protestant's  Cate- 
chism. Part  I.  On  the  Rule  of  Faith,  or  the  Method  of  finding  out  the  True 
Religion.     Bythe  Rev.  J.M.  D.D.  F.S.  A, 

God  in  Christ,  set  forth  in  Two  Letters  to  a  Friend,  with  some  ObservaUoiis 
on  Mr.  Mac  Lecin's  Tract  on  the  Sonship  of  .tesus  Christ,  and  an  Appendix. 

A  Chai^  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  London  at  the  Visitation, 
in  1818.     By  William  Lord  Bishop  of  London.     8vo.     1«.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Scripture  Doctrines.  By  William  Bengo  Collyer,  D.D.  F.  A.S. 
&c.  &c.    8vo.     14s. 

Original  Hymns,  Doctrinal,  Practical,  and  Experimental,  with  Prose 
Reflections,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Babes,  Young  Men,  and  Fathers  in  Christ. 
By  Henry  Fowler,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Birmingham. 

VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &C. 

A  Brief  Description  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  Plates  of  the  Principal  Harbours, 
including  a  particular  Account  of  the  Island  of  Grand  Man.  By  Anthony 
Lockwood,  Professor  of  Hydrography.     4to.     15s.  ^ 

An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine  ;  or  Sketches  of  Courts,  Society,  and  Scenery, 
in  some  of  the  German  States  bordering  on  the  Rhine.     8vo.     14s. 

A  Jburney  from  India  to  England,  through  Persia,  Georgia,  Russia,  Poland, 
and  Prussia,  in  the  Year  1817.  By  Lieut.  Col.  Johnson,  C.  B.  4to.  bds.  2/.  2s. 

A  Second  Journey  through  Persia  to  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor  to  Constan- 
tinople, between  1810  and  1816.  With  a  Journal  of  the  Voyage  by  the  Bra- 
zils and  Bombay  to  the  Persian  Gulph ;  together  with  an  Account  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  his  Majesty's  Embassy  under  his  Excellency  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
Bart.  K.  S.  L.    By  James  Morier,  fesq.     Royal  4to.    3/.  13s.  Qd. 

Travels  in  Canada,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  1816  and  1817.  By 
F.  Hall,  Esq.     8vo.     14s. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Interior  of  China,  and  of  a  Voyage  to  and  from 
that  Country,  in  the  Years  1816  and  1817;  containing  an  Account  of  the  most 
interesting  Transactions  of  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Pekin,  and 
Observations  on  the  Countries  which  it  visited.  By  Clarke  Abel,  F.  L.  S: 
Illustrated  by  Maps  and  other  Engravings.    4to.     3/.  3s. 

Spanish  America,  or  a  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Qeographical  Account 
of  the  Dominions  of  Spain,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Continental  and  In- 
sular, illustrated  by  a  Map  of  Spanish  North  America,  and  the  VVest  India 
Islands ;  a  Map  of  Spanish  South  America,  &c.  By  R.  H.  Bonnycastle,  Capt. 
Royal  Engineers.     2  vols.     8vo.     1/.  Is. 

Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubi^,  Holy  Land,  Mount  Libanon,  and  Cyprus,  in  the 
Year  1814.    By  Henry  Light,  Capt.  R.  A.     4to.    2/.  10s. 

Travels  through  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  Years  1806  and  1807, 
and  1809,  1810,  and  1811 ;  including  an  Account  of  Passages  betwixt  Ame- 
rica and  Britain,  and  Travels  through  various  Parts  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
Canada.  With  Corrections  and  Improvements  till  1815.  Illustrated  by  Co- 
loured Maps  and  Plans.     By  John  Mellish.     8vo.     18s. 

A  General  Description  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew,  &c.  &c.  To  which  is  added 
a  Genealogical  History  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stewart,  &c.  Published  in  1710, 
by  George  Crawford,  and  continued  to  the  present  Period.  By  George  Ro- 
bertson. 

England  Described;  being  a  Concise  Delineation  of  every  County  in 
England  and  Wales;  with  an  Account  of  its  most  important  Products; 
Notices  of  the  Principal  Seats ,  and  a  View  of  Transactions,  Civil  and  Mili* 
tary,  &c.  with  a  Map.    By  John  Aikin,  M.D.     8vo.    14s. 


54S  Liu  ^  Nem  Works* 

A  Jouniej  round  the  Coast  of  Kent;  oontaiiuii|  Rcmariu  on  tbe  Prindpal 

Objects  worthy  of  Notice  throof^boat  tbe  Wbole  of  that  interesting  Border,  and 
the  Contiguous  District,  including  Penshurst  and  Tunbridee  WeUs»  with  Rye, 
WincbeUea,  Hastings,  and  Battle,  in  Sussex;  being  Original  Notes  made 
during  a  Sununer  Excursion.    With  a  Map.    By  L*  Fussel],  £isq.     8vo*  9s. 

Travels  from  Vienna  through  Lower  Hungary  ;  with  some  Remarks  on  the 
State  of  Vienna  during  the  Congress^  in  the  Year  1814.  By  Richard  Bright, 
M.  B.    4to.    4/.  45. 

Journal  of  a  Visit  to  South  Afirica,  in  1815  and  1816.  With  some  Account 
of  tbe  Missiona^  Settlements  of  the  United  Bretbreo,  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Latrobe.    4to.    3/.  2«. 
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jhitRiCA  and  Spain,  disputes  be- 
tween, 4S(>'*-mi8chiefi)  of  its  demo* 
cratical  spirU,  482 — its  news  wri- 
ters, ibid. — its  chief  magistrates,  424 
•— mij^ht  keep  aloof  from  war^  ibid,-^ 
impudence  and  st/allowoess  of  its 
pretexts,  425— claim  to  West  Flo- 
rida, 486 — acquisition  of  Louisiana^ 
427 — extraordinary'  pretensions  of, 
431 — claim  on  the  Spaniards  for 
pretended  French  depredations,  ibid, 
— propositions  made  to  Spain,  434 — 
remarks  on  these,  I'Md.— answer  to 
them,  4S5— counter  propositions,  437 
— Spanish  possessions  seized  by  the 
Americans,  438,  439— case  of  the 
American  consul  in  Spain,  440 — in- 
dependence of  the  South  Americans 
not  advantageous  to  the  United 
States,  443— its  shipping  in  a  decUn- 
iog  state,  446— a  war  with  Spain 
would  be  disadvantageous^  447. 

American  Register y  or  Summary  Review 
of  History,  Politics,  and  literatttre, 
420. 

Amutements  in  England  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, 162. 

JlndenUy  state  of  women  among  them, 
36 — ^had  no  steady  principles  of  mo- 
rality, 39 — were  in  reality  without 
religion,  ibid. — honour,  a  sentiment 
unknown  among  them,  42 — their 
style  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
moderns,  68. 

Angels f  on  the  aeency  of,  199. 

Antinomianismy  now  injurious  to  Chris- 
tianity, 100. 

jipparilions  of  th^  dead,  199. 

Arctic  regions^  errors  of  the  charts  re- 
specting them,  531 — ^variation  of  the 
needle  in,  ibid, — ^line  of  perpetual 
congelation  there  higher  than  usually 
supposed,  536-— their  temperatures, 
537. 

Arlington  (Lord),  his  manner  of  living 
at  his  country  seat,  170 — ^his  charac- 
ter, 172, 

Arminianism,  379. 

Armstrong  (Dr.  John),  Practical  Illus- 
trations of  Tjfphus  Fever,  and  other 
Febrile  and  Inflammatory  Diseases, 
406. 


BacoHf  study  of,  recommended,  188, 

Baptism,  on  the  efficacy  of  the  rite  of, 
99— how  considered  iu  the  Scottisl^ 
church,  100. 

^arrin^^ofi  (Hon.  Dalnes),  Possibility  of 
approaching  the  North  Pole  asserted, 
528. 

Barrow  (Dr.),  his  remark  on  education, 
118. 

Bateman  (Dr.  Thomas),  Succinct  Ac- 
count of  tfie  Contagious  Fever  of  this 
Country,  406, 417. 

Baxter  (Wm.),  not  a  Calyinist,  96. 

Beaufoy  (Col.),  Possibility  of  approach- 
ing the  North  Pole,  and  on  a  Norths 
West  Passage,  528. 

Bengal,     See  India. 

Bethlem  Hos^tat^  Inquiry  into  the  Ex- 
pediency of  a  Chaplain  for»450— «ais- 
conduct  of  late  officers  of,  457— opi- 
nion of  the  house  committee  on  the 
performance  of  rdigioas  service  there, 
464. 

Bethnul  Greem^  state  of  the  police  in  thf 
parish  of,  300. 

Beveridge  (Bishop),  on  Call  and  Elec- 
tion, 95. 

Biography,  gene^l  faults  of,  154. 

Bossuetf  his  early  eloquence,  58. 

Brantome,  remarks  on,  56. 

Brajf  (Edward),  Memoirs  illustrative 
of  the  Life  and  Writinga  of  John 
Evelyn,' Esq.  151. 

Brougham  (Henry),  Letter  to  Sir  Sam, 
llomilly  on  the  Abuse  of  Charities, 
286, 321 — Answer  to  it  in  a  Letter  to 
Sir  William  Scott,  286,  323. 

Brown  (Dr.  John),  his  speculations  pass- 
ing away,  416. 

Buonaparte^  his  return  to  France,  332 
— his  fate,  340— his  character,  341, 
360, 365,366— anecdotes  of  him,  360, 
363,  364,  365— the  principles  of  li- 
berty as  much  as  possible  eradicated 
by  him,366— his  conduct  with  regard 
to  Spain  and  America,  427, 432. 

Burnet  (Bishop).,  remarks  on,  165. 

Buxton  (John  Fowel),  Inquiry  whether 
Criihe  and  Misery  are  produced  or 
prevented  by  our  present  System  of 
Prison  Discipline,  285, 306. 

Byron    (Lord),    Childe    Harold's  PlU 
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Gemas  (Mad.  de),  lofiiiciice  of  Womes 
on  French  Literature,  as  PatrooeMes 
of  Literatare,  and  as  Avtbors  ;  or  an 
Abstract  of  the  Historj  of  the  most 
celebrated  French  Women,  34— origin 
of  the  work,  48 — her  bigotry,  bS- — 
weakness  of  her  jndgment,  M* 

GeiMa,  at  it  was  near  two  centnries 
ago,  1&9. 

Gbtnt^  prison  discipline  at,  SI  6. 

CHbbonj  Letter  to  Dr.  Watson  from, 
1S9. 

Gil  iriw,  remarks  on,  52. 

Glasgow^  method  of  teaching  at,  108— > 
prevalence  of  typhus  fever  there, 
410. 

Godolpkiu  (Mrs.),  death  of,  172. 

Godwin  (Wm.),  his  Life  of  Chancer, 
190. 

Govtmmemt  can  have  no  right  to  any 
sum  beyond  what  is  strictly  reqoired 
for  its  services,  226. 

Graham  (Dr.  Robert),  Practical  Obser- 
vations on  continued  Fever,  406. 

Greece^  ancient  condition  of  women  in, 
85— courtesans  of,  86. 

Greent  (Rob.),  his  GroatVworlh  of' 
Wit,  209. 

HasiingB  (Warren),  bis  conduct  in 
•  India,  47 1— his  excuses  for  bis  con- 
duct, 485-^eneral  remarks  on  it, 
493, 494->his  trial,  494. 

Uerhert  (Lord),  on  Repentance,  360. , 

Hindus,  See  India, 

Hisiorif^  qvalifications  necessary  in  a 
writer  of,  216. 

Hobhousa  (John),  Historical  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  1,25 — censures  Mr.  Bustace, 
26. 

JEfoiMHr,  a  sentiment  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  43. 

Jiookar  (Richard),  on  the  case  of  Ha« 
bakkuk,97. 

Honley  (Bishop),  strictures  on,  19.9, 
200. 

UjfderJH,  255^  491. 

Jmpcjf  (Sir  Elijah),  his  improper  coii- 
duct  in  India,  477, 486. 

Jmpro»4mentf  national,  means  of,  286. 

Indiat  our  empire  there,  better  main- 
tained by  modetation  and  justice  than 
by  the  sword,  143-*<^ striking  pheno- 
menon in  history,  21^-*an  account  of 
its  origin  long  a  desideratum,  214 — 
a  good  history  of,  does  net  require 
residence  there,  216— otassification  of 

'  thepeople,  219— origin  of  this,  220 
•—duties  of  a  king,  224 — public  reve- 


Boes,  iUd, — Ryots,  825'~ZeBiiidans 
merely  collectors  of  rents,  ibid, — ^Hin- 
du laws,  227 — extraordinary  mode  of 
recovering  debts,  228— pnnishoientB, 
229 — rules  of  evidence,  230— jndicial 
proceedings,  231  ^•religion,  S34 — pe- 
nance8,t6t^ — marriage  and  state  of  the 
female  sex,  238 — marriage  unknown 
among  the  Nairs,  239 — mamiers  of 
the  Hindus  highly    barlMrovs    and 
depraved,  240, 513— state  of  the  arts 
extremely    rude,    240 — agricultaral 
implements,   241— 4itcraUire,  2^1 — 
Sacontala,  243 — ^metaphysics,  244--«- 
state    of   civilization,    246— Mako- 
medan  iuTasions  of  Hindostan,  iSid, 
— nrigin  and  progress  of  the  British 
power  in,  247 — Mr.  Hastings's  go* 
▼emmeot,    471 — acquisition   of   the 
Doanee  of  Bengal,   472— extraordi- 
nary revolution  in  the  state  of  the 
country,  474 — mischievous    conduct 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jodicratnre, 
477— contest  between  this  Court  and 
the  Supreme  Council,  482, 483 — pro- 
ceedings of  Mr.  Hastings  toward  the 
native  princes,  483 — Rciillas,  ibid* — 
Rsyah  of  Benares,  486— Nabob  of 
Oode,  488— Mahrattas,  tUrf.— Hvder 
All,   491— Tippoo,   492,   505-^Mr. 
Fox's  India  bill,  499— Mr.  Pitt's,  500 
— these  compared,  501, 504— mischiefs 
of    the    new     system,     5Q3>-admi- 
nistration  of  Mr.  M'Phenon,  504 — 
Lord  Cornwallis,  ibid.'^-^ltgt  of  8a- 
veodroog,  508 — change  in    the    re- 
venue system,  509 — ^robbers,  51 3t— 
Sir  John   Shore,   514— Lord    Wel- 
lesley,  515— fall  of  Tippoo,  iUd,^ 
subversion  of  other  native  powers, 
517— Mahratta    sutes,     519 — Lord 
Cornwallis's  second  government,  581 
-—Sir  George  Barlow,  ibid. 

Insanity.  See  Maniacs* 

Ireland^  Observations  on  the  State  of, 
priocipally  directed  to  its  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Population,  71 — the  body 
politic  in  a  highly  disordered  state, 
i^iiL-^inexcusable  igaorance  con- 
cerning, ibid, — the  peasantry  happier 
than  those  of  England,  72-«4tate  of, 
five  years  ago,  72,  73 — sabseqaeot 
state,  73 — its  soil  inexhaustibly  Fer- 
tile, 74 — its  cabins^  75— bogs,  76— 
Increasing  population  of,  tdid.— a  fa- 
mily at  dinner,  i(fd.'«-mischtefs  of 
multtptyiug  petty  freeholds,  79 — high 
rents,  80 — iiynrious  practice  of  let- 
ting land  by  sealed  tenider,  81— tithes, 
82— rpropensity  to  idleness,  83— op* 
pression  of  excise  lawsi  84— reme- 
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dies  for  Us  distresMs :  emigration,  ibid. 
•—introd action  of  mannfactom,  85 
— the  latter  exemplified  at  Belfast, 
'  86 — ^the  people  require  instruction, 
87 — sclieme  of  tlie  Protestant  charter 
schools  bad,  88 — Bishop   Watson  a 
friend  to  certain  measures  for  its  be- 
nefit, 135 — ^his  observations  on  tithes, 
136— typhas  fever  in,  409. 
Italians,  remarks  on  their  character,  6. 

JaeobinismjSSO. 

James  11,  conversation  with  him  on  his 
brother's  religion,  180. 

Jardine  (Geo.),  Ontlines  of  Philosophi- 
cal Edncatiun,  108. 

Judaism^  its  character,  99, 

Juvenile  Renders,  on  the  reformation  of, 
885,  Sdi-^great  increase  of,  999„  903. 

King  (Her.  Joshua),  his  account  of  the 
police  in  the  paridi  of  Bethnal  Green, 
900,301. 

Labourdonnais,  governor  of  the  French 
East  India  islands,  account  of,  SAO. 

jtftnsdQWn  (Marq.  of),  his  conversation 
with  Bishop  Watson  on  a  reform  in 
the  church,  139. 

Laws,  a  conCo&ed  code  of,  does  not  in- 
dicate a  low  state  of  civilization,  2^7 
«— of  the  Hindus,  227  to  233-radmi. 
nistration  of,  231,  233— criminal,  in 
England,  386  —  require  occasional 
revision,  387 — too  great  severity  in- 
jures their  effect,  388  —  their  pe- 
nalties should  be  certain,  392 — ^for- 
gery,  ibid* — discretionary  power  of 

•  judges  allied  to  tyranny,  394 — rules 
of  evidence,  496 — no  man  should  be 
compelled  to  gi\e  evidence  against 
himself,  498 — expense  of,  512 — Eng- 
lish forms  of,  523. 

Xjtdwe,  the  term  used  differently  in 
England  and  Scotland,  108. 

I^eighton  (Rub.),  on  election,  96. 

lAteratuTe,  alarm  excited  by  the  pre- 
tent  state  af,  18— Influence  of  Wo- 
men on,  34. 

Locke,  study  of,  recommended,  128. 

Lord  of  misrule,  198. 

Lords  (House  of),  not  to  be  bound  by 
the  rules  of  inferior  courts,  497. 

Magnetic  needle,  irregularities  of  Its  va- 

'  nation   in  the  arctic  regions,  531-— 

and  from  the  attraction  of  the  ship, 

552. 
Mahrattas,  488. 
Maintenon  (Madame  de),  remarks  on  her 

character,  64* 


Man,  a  fertile  soil  detrimental  to  his  im- 
proYcment,  77 — an  inconsistent  be- 
ing, 152,  153. 

Maniacs,  consideration  of  the  question 
how  far  the  exercise  of  religions  do- 
ties  is  beneficial  or  injurious  to,  450 
—on  the  general  treatment  of,  454-^ 
cases  oftheir  attendance  on  religions 
worship,  458 — opinion  of  the  Betii- 
lem  Committee  on  the  subject,  404*- 
opinions  from  other  establishments, 
public  and  private,  466"- on  checks 
and  preventives  to  insanity,  468. 

Marat,  359. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  her  departure  from 
France,  57. 

Mary  II,  character  of,  184. 

Merceron  (Joseph),  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  patron  of  bullock  hunting,  301. 

Mill  (James),  History  of  British  lodia, 
212,  47 1-— character  of  the  work, 
521. 

Mirabeau^  356. 

Missionary  system  should  be  followed  in 
our  own  country  as  well  as  abroad, 
991. 

Mohammedanism,  its  character,  92. 

Monarchy,  remarks  on,  27. 

Montague  (Edw.).  See  Sandieiek. 

Montesquien,  on  the  inefficacy  of  severe 
laws,  390. 

Moore  (Thomas),  remarks  on  his  aiaa^ 
tory  poems,  18  note. 

Morality,  the  ancients  had  no  steady 
principles  of,  39. 

Mothers,  their  conduct  of  great  import- 
ance to  a  state,  125. 

Mott  (Thomas),  Elucidation  of  the  an- 
cient English  Statute  Laws  that  award 
the  Penalty  of  Death,  386. 

I^airs,  marriage  unknown  among  them, 
239. 

Necker  (M.).  S42, 354,  357,  865. 

Newgate,'  proceedings  of  Mrs.  Fry  and 
the  Ladies*  Committee  at,  318,  319- 

Ninon  VEnclos,  64. 

North  Pole,  attempt  to  reach,  599-*» 
the  sea  near,  not  frozen,  535. 

North-West  Passage,  intelligence  from 
the  ships  sent  to  discover,  528. 

Novations,  error  of  the,  93. 

Nuncomdr,  a  Hindu,  hanged  for  for- 
gery, 479, 

Official  correspondence  between  Don 
Luis  deOnis,  Minister  from  Spain  to 
the  United  States,  and  John  Qaincey 
Adams,  420. 

Omichuna,  a  Hindu  merchant,  perfldt* 
ous  treatment  of,  258  note. 
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Ossarp  (Earl  of)»  appointed  Governor 
of  Tangier,  174— his  death,  i^id.— his 
c'miacter,  175. 

Patey  (Archdeacon),  his  mistake  on  (he 
obj«*ci  of  Aevelation,  373. 

Pefhion^  SbS. 

Philadelphia^  prison  discipline  at,  3 16-^ 
lr•^tauces  of  its  excellent  effects,  317. 

P:it  (Wra.),  his  judgment  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings vrong,  494 — his  India  bill,  500. 

Piaysy  acting  and  writing,  require  differ- 
ent talents,  S09. 

Police  of  the  Metropolis,  Report  on  the 
State  of  the,  285,  298^>mi6chiefs  of 
flash  houses  and  fairs,  304. 

Poor,  on  the  state  of  the,  72— the  gene- 
ral diffusion  of  education  among,  con- 
sidert-d,  286 — require  the  example  of 
the  great,  291 — generally  desirous  of 
the  rducation  of  their  children,  296. 

Popery.   See  Church  of  Rome. 

Potatoes,  their  too  extensive  use  as  food 
not  desirable,  78. 

Prison  Discipline,  Report  on  the  im- 
provement of,  285,  301 — in  its  pre- 
sent state  highly  mischievous,  305*- 
remari^s  on,  307 — of  the  Borough 
Compter,  311 — ^improvements  sug- 
gested, 313,  320 — of  the  Maison  de 
Force  at  Ghent,  316— of  Philadel- 
phia, ibid.— Mrs.  Fry  and  the  Ladies' 
Committee,  318. 

Quakers^  benefits  of  their  general  sys- 
•  tern  of  discipline,  470. 

Meligiorif  in  reality  wanting  among  the 
ancieuts,  39 — peculiar  difficulties  at 
present  in  the  way  of  sincere  in- 
quirers into,  90 — ^the  Christian,  com- 
pared with  others,  91,  92 — of  the 
Hindus,  234 — sublime  expressions 
applied  to  the  Deity  no  proof  of  re- 
fined religious  ideas,  237 — inquiry 
whether  religions  worship  be  benefi- 
cial or  injurious  to  the  insane,  450. 

JReport  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  Education  of  the  Lower 
Orders,  285, 296. 

■  from  the  Committee  on  the  State 

of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  2^5, 
298. 

of  the  Committee  of  the  Society 


for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Disci- 
pline, and  the  Reformation  of  Juve- 
nile Offenders,  285,  301. 

of  the  Special  Committee,  on  ap- 


JHett  (Cardinal  de)^  hia  memoirs,  59. 

RevenueSf  limitation  of,  by  right,  226. 

Richelieu  (Cardioal),  57. 

Robertson  (Dr.),  an  interesting  writer. 
217,  218.  . 

Robespierre,  338,  359. 

Rohillas,  483. 

iZome,  ancient,  picture  of,  21 — Coliseum 
of,  SO — forum  of  Trajan,  31— state 
of  women  in,  38. 

-^—  modern,  approach  to,  28 — en- 
trance of,  29--<eremony  offlagella- 
latioo,  32. 

Rousseau,  remarks  on,  52. . 

Sandwich  (Montague,  Earl  of),  bis  death 
and  character,  166. 

5co</an4f,  college  education  in,  108— 
great  room  for  improvement  in  some 
of    the    colleges,     122 — murder    of 
Captain  Porteoos  at  Edinbiirgh^.397 
— typhus  fever  in,  410. 

Scott  (Sir  Wm.),  Letter  to,  in  Answer  to 
Mr.  Brougham's  letter  to  Sir  S.  Ro- 
milly,  286,  323. 

'"    (Waller),  more  eager  for  money 
than  fame,  39(>. 

Sermons,  remarks  on,  368,  375,  37$, 
384. 

Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  188 — charac- 
ter of  Shakspeare,  190 — conjectures 
respecting  his  early  years,  192 — like- 
nesses of,  193— his  Hamlet,  200 — cha- 
racter of  Lady  Macbeth,  202 — discri- 
mination of  the  passion  of  love  in  his 
female  characters,  204 — Juliet,  205 
— Imogen,  ibid. — Ophelia,  ibid* — Cor- 
delia, ibid. — Desdemona,  206 — ^male 
characters,  Falstaff,  ibid,  —  Othello, 
207 — Leontes,  ibid. — rank  of  his  prin- 
cipal plays,  i&id. — ^had  some  band  in 
Pericles,  ibid. — Titus  Andronicus  not 
his,  208— considered  as  an  actor,  ibid, 
.—his  sonnets,  212 — recommended  for 

,  entertainment  and  instruction,  129. 

Shelbume  (Lord).  See  Lansdown, 

Siddons  (Mrs.),  strictures  on  her  Lady 
Macbeth,  203. 

Sidney  (Sir  Philip),  his  Arcadia,21l. 

Sieyes  (Abbe),  357, 365. 

Society,  all  distinguished  eras  marked  by 

'    differences  in  its  moral  state,  7. 

■,  BibUy  remarks  on  the,  102. 
,  Church  Missionary,  106. 

— — — —  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison 
Discipline,  and  the  Reformation  of 
Juvenile  Offenders,  285, 301. 

National,  for  educating  Chil- 


pointing  a  Chaplain  to  BetUem  Hos- 
pital, 450.      . 


dren   in   the  Principles  of  .the  £sta< 
bltshed  Church,  105,  297* 
Spain,    See  America. 
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Spectres,    ^ee  apparitions, 

Spenser^  remarks  on  the  stanza  of,  S4. 

Stael  (Baroness),  her  remarks  on  the 
influence  of  women  on  society,  34 — 
on  the  Principal  Eventsof  the  French 
Revolution,  324 — her  literary  cha- 
racter, S25-— criticism  of  her  work, 
327,  337, 343,  366. 

Tales  of  Mjf  Landlordy  Second  Series, 

396. 
Talleyrand^    332— letter  from   him  to 

the  Spanish  Ambassador,  433. 
Taylor's  Key  to  the  Romans,  134. 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts^  remarks  on, 

136. 
Thomas  (Mr.),  his  Essay  en  the  Female 

Character, 39 — Grimm*8  remark  on  it, 

51. 
Tippooy  492,  505— bis  fall,  515. 
T^Uhes,  Bishop   Watson*i  remarks  on, 

136. 
TraveUerSf  errors  of,  35. 

Untoersities,    See  Education. 

VaUiere  (Mad.  de  la),  her  retirement 

from  the  wqrld,  63. 
Versification  of  the  age    of  Elizabeth 

compared  with  that  of  the  moderns, 

811. 
Voltaire^  remarks  on,  52,  349,  350. 

Wakefield  {G\\hen\  dedicates  his  work 
on  the  Person  of  Christ  to  Bishop 
Wat^n,  133. 

Watson  (Bishop),  Anecdotes  of  the 
Life  of,  written  by  himself,  124 — his 
character,  124,  126,  131,  138,  145— 
education,  125 — academic  studies, 
ifttU— chosen  Chemical  Professor,  126 
— elected  Professor  of  Divinity,  ibid. 
—the  Bible  bis  only  guide,  127— 
married,  ihid, — becomes  a  politician, 
iM<2.— his  letter  to  Lord  Granby,  128 
—his  answer  to  Gibbon,  1 29 — letter 
to  the  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury, 
130 — roadeabishop,  ibid. — his  scheme 
of  church  reform,  131 — letter  to 
Gilbert  Wakefield,' 133— his  Collec 
tion  of  Theological  Tracts,  ifttU— left 
an  estate  by  Mr.  Luther,  134 — great 
saving  to  government  from  his  im- 
provement  of  gunpowder,    135^— a 


promoter  of  the  Irish  Union,  ibid, — 
his  remarks  on  tithes,  136— desirous 
of  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion  Acts,  t'Md.— his  parting  add rcsi>  to 
the  University,  137 — no  suitable  re- 
sidence attached  to  his  bishopric,  138 
-—his  conduct  on  the  regency  ques- 
tion, I'ftidL— behaviour  of  the  Queen 
on  this  occasion,  ibid,  %  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  139— letter  from 
the  Bishop  on  the  Duke  of  York's 
duel,  iftiV/.-his  Tract  on  Confirmation, 
ibid. — opinions  on  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  140 — his  concep- 
tions  of  the  changes  in  society,  141 
— letter  to  Dr.  Buchanan  on  propa* 
gating  Christianity  in  India,  142 — 
commends  the  Improved  Version  of 
the  New  Testament,  144— extract 
from  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
on  repentance,  ibid, — his  nonresi- 
dence,  150. 

White  (Kirke),  his  remarks  on  Moore'f 
love  poems,  18  note, 

WiWam  III,  latter  end  of  his  reign, 
184 — bis  character,  185. 

Wilson  (Daniel),  Sermons,  367. 

Witch  of  Endory  200. 

FFordstoorM (W.),remarkson  his  poetry, 

Sj\J, 

World,  political  changes  in,  predicted, 
141. 

Women,  influence  of,  on  manners  and 
literature,  34  —  bad  little  effect  on 
^  the  character  among  the  ancients,  35 
— Grecian  courtesans,  37 — state  of, 
among  the  Romans,  38 — their  cha- 
racter greatly  improved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  41 — bene- 
fitted by  the  irruption  of  (he  northern 
barbarians,  ibid, — institution  of  chi- 
valry, 42 — warlike  ladies,  45 — learn- 
ed ladies,  46 — ^maintained  to  be  su- 
perior to  men,  47 — their  influence  on 
French  literature,  49,  51 — and  on 
English,  49— difference  of  their  in- 
fluence in  England  and  in  France,  69, 

Yates  (Mrs.),  her  Lady  Macbeth,  203. 

rates  (Rich.),  Basis  of  National  Wei 
fare  considered,  in  Reference  chiefly 
to  the  Prosperity  of  Britain,  and  the 
Safety  of  the  Church  of  England,  285. 
298,299. 
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